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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  draw  attention  to 
some  neglected  aspects  of  Qreek  religion. 

Qreek  religion,  as  aet  forth  in  popular  handbooks  and  even  in 
more  ambitious  treatises,  is  an  affair  mainly  of  mythology,  and 
moreover  of  mythology  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  literature. 
In  England,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  examine  Qreek  ritual.  Tet  the  facts  of  ritual  are  more 
easy  definitely  to  ascertain,  more  permanent,  and  at  least  equally 
significant.  What  a  people  does  in  relation  to  its  gods  must 
always  be  one  clue,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  to  what  it  thinks. 
The  first  preliminary  to  any  scientific  understanding  of  Qreek 
religion  is  a  minute  examination  of  its  ritual. 

This  habit  of  viewing  Qreek  religion  exclusively  through 
the  medium  of  Qreek  literature  has  brought  with  it  an  initial 
and  fundamental  error  in  method — an  error  which  in  England, 
where  scholarship  is  mainly  literary,  is  likely  to  die  hard.  For 
literature  Homer  is  the  beginning,  though  every  scholar  is  aware 
that  he  is  nowise  primitive ;  for  theology,  or — if  we  prefer  so  to 
call  it — mythology.  Homer  presents,  not  a  starting-point,  but 
a  culmination,  a  complete  achievement,  an  almost  mechanical 
accomplishment,  with  scarcely  a  hint  of  origines,  an  accomplish- 
ment moreover,  which  is  essentially  literary  rather  than  religious, 
sceptical  and  moribund  already  in  its  very  perfection.  The 
Olympians  of  Homer  are  no  more  primitive  than  his  hexameters. 
Beneath  this  splendid  surface  lies  a  stratum  of  religious  conceptions, 
ideas  of  evil,  of  purification,  of  atonement,  ignored  or  suppressed 
by  Homer,  but  reappearing  in  later  poets  and  notably  in 
Aeschylus.  It  is  this  substratum  of  religious  conceptions,  at 
once  more  primitive  and  more  permanent,  that  I  am  concerned 
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to  investigata  Had  ritual  received  its  due  share  of  attention, 
it  had  not  remained  so  long  neglected. 

I  would  guard  against  misapprehension.  Literature  as  a 
starting-point  for  investigation,  and  especially  the  poems  of 
Homer,  I  am  compelled  to  disallow;  yet  literature  is  really 
my  goal.  I  have  tried  to  understand  primitive  rites,  not  from 
love  of  their  archaism,  nor  yet  wholly  from  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  science,  but  with  the  definite  hope  that  I  might 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  some  forms  of  Greek  poetry. 
Religious  convention  compelled  the  tragic  poets  to  draw  their 
plots  from  traditional  mythology,  from  stories  whose  religious 
content  and  motive  were  already  in  Homer's  days  obsolete. 
A  knowledge  of,  a  certain  sympathy  with,  the  milieu  of  this 
primitive  material  is  one  step  to  the  realization  of  its  final  form 
in  tragedy.  It  is  then  in  the  temple  of  literature,  if  but  as 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  that  I  still  hope  to 
serva 

As  the  evidence  to  be  set  before  the  reader  is  necessarily 
somewhat  complex  in  detail,  and  the  arguments  of  the  successive 
chapters  closely  interdependent,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to 
state,  as  simply  as  may  be,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  and  to  summarize  briefly  the  steps  of  the  discussion. 

In  Chapter  I.  it  is  established  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
in  classical  times  recognized  two  forms  of  ritual,  Olympian  and 
Chthonic.  It  is  further  seen  that  the  characteristic  ritual  of 
Homeric  days  was  of  the  kind  known  to  them  as  Olympian. 
Sacrifice  in  Homer  takes  the  form  of  an  offering  to  the  god 
to  induce  his  favour.  Its  formulary  is  do  ut  des.  Moreover  the 
sacrificial  banquet  to  which  the  god  is  bidden  is  shared  by  the 
worshipper.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  this  cheerful  sacrificial 
feast,  when  we  examine  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
the  Diasia,  we  find  rites  of  quite  other  significance ;  the  sacrifice 
is  a  holocaust,  it  is  devoted,  made  over  entirely  to  the  god, 
unshared  by  the  worshipper,  and  its  associations  are  gloomy.  The 
rites  of  the  Diasia,  though  ostensibly  in  honour  of  Zeus,  are  found 
really  to  be  addressed  to  an  underworld  snake  on  whose  worsliip 
that  of  Zeus  has  been  superimposed. 

In  the  three   chapters  that  follow,  on  the   festivals   of  the 
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Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  and  Thesroophoria,  held  respectively  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  Olympian  ritual  super- 
imposed is  taken  as  known  and  only  alluded  to  in  passing. 
The  attention  is  focussed  on  the  rites  of  the  underlying  stratum. 

In  the  Anthesteria,  ostensibly  sacred  to  Dionysos,  the  main 
ritual  is  found  to  be  that  of  the  placation  of  ghosta  Ghosts,  it  is 
found,  were  placated  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  away;  the 
formulary  for  these  rites  is  not,  as  with  the  Olympians,  do  tU  dea, 
but  do  ut  abecu.  The  object  of  these  rites  of  Aversion,  practised 
in  the  spring,  is  found  to  be  strictly  practical;  it  is  the  promotion 
of  fertility  by  the  purgation  of  evil  influences. 

The  ritual  of  the  Thargelia  is  even  more  primitive  and 
plain-spoken.  In  this  festival  of  the  early  summer,  ostensibly 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  are  gathered 
in.  The  main  gist  of  the  festival  is  purification,  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to  this  ingathering.  Purification  is  effected  by  the 
ceremonial  of  the  pharmakos.  Though  the  festival  in  classical 
days  was  '  sacred  to '  Apollo,  the  phnrmakos  is  nowise  a '  human 
sacrifice '  to  a  god,  but  a  direct  means  of  physical  and  moral 
purgation,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  and  conservation  of 
fertility. 

Thus  far  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  and  constant  sense  of  evil  to  be  removed 
and  of  the  need  of  purification  for  its  removal ;  that  the  means 
of  purification  adopted  are  primitive  and  mainly  magical  nowi^ 
affects  this  religious  content. 

This  practical  end  of  primitive  ceremonies,  the  promotion  of  fer- 
tility by  magical  rites,  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  autumn 
sowing  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  Here  the  women  attempt, 
by  carrying  certain  magical  9acra,  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature. 
In  connection  with  these  sacra  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  subject 
of  '  mysteries '  falls  to  be  examined.  The  gist  of  all  primitive 
mysteries  is  found  to  be  the  handling  or  tasting  of  certain  sacra 
after  elaborate  purification.  The  sacra  are  conceived  of  as  having 
magical,  i.e.  divine,  properties.  Contact  with  them  is  contact 
with  a  superhuman  potency,  which  is  taboo  to  the  unpurified. 
The  gist  of  a  mystery  is  often  the  removal  of  a  taboo.  From  the 
Olympian  religion  *  mysteries '  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
absent. 
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In  Chapter  V.  we  pass  from  ritual  to  theology,  from  an 
examination  of  rites  performed  to  the  examination  of  the  beings 
to  whom  these  rites  were  addressed.  These  beings,  it  is  found,  are 
of  the  order  of  sprites,  ghosts,  and  bogeys,  rather  than  of  completely 
articulate  gods,  their  study  that  of  demonology  rather  than 
theology.  As  their  ritual  has  been  shown  to  be  mainly  that  of  the 
Aversion  of  evil,  so  they  and  their  shifting  attributes  are  mainly 
of  malevolent  character.  Man  makes  his  demons  in  the  image 
of  his  own  savage  and  irrational  passions.  Aeschylus  attempts, 
and  the  normal  man  fails,  to  convert'  his  Erinyes  into  Semnai 
Theai. 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  advance  is  noted  from  demonology  to 
theology,  from  the  sprite  and  ghost  to  the  human  and  humane 
god.  The  god  begins  to  reflect  not  only  human  passions  but 
humane  relations.  The  primitive  association  of  women  with 
agriculture  is  seen  to  issue  in  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid,  and  later  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  later  still 
in  the  numerous  female  trinities  that  arose  out  of  this  duality. 
In  Chapter  VII.  the  passage  fr^m  ghost  to  god  is  clearly  seen, 
and  the  humane  relation  between  descendant  and  ancestor  begets 
a  kindliness  which  mollifies  and  humanizes  the  old  religion 
of  Aversion.  The  culminating  point  of  the  natural  development 
of  an  anthropomorphic  theology  is  here  reached,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  goddesses  and  the  '  hero-gods '  of  the  old  order  are,  in  their 
simple,  non-mystic  humanity,  very  near  to  the  Olympians. 

At  this  point  comes  the  great  significant  moment  for  Greece, 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  and  missionary  faith,  the  religion  of 
an  immigrant  god,  Dionysos. 

In  Chapter  Y III.  the  Thracian  origin  of  Dionyso^  is  established. 
In  his  religion  two  elements  are  seen  to  coexist,  the  worship 
of  an  old  god  of  vegetation  on  which  was  grafted  the  worship 
of  a  spirit  of  intoxication.  The  new  impulse  that  he  brought 
to  Greece  was  the  belief  in  enthusiasm,  the  belief  that  a  man 
through  physical  intoxication  at  first,  later  through  spiritual 
ecstasy,  could  pass  from  the  human  to  the  divine. 

This  faith  might  have  remained  in  its  primitive  savagery, 
and  therefore  for  Greece  ineffective,  but  for  another  religious 
impulse,  that  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Orpheus.     To  the 
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discussion  of  Orphism  the  last  four  chapters  IX. — XIL  are  de- 
voted. 

In  Chapter  IX.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  Orpheus 
stands  for  a  real  personality.  I  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
Orpheus  came  from  Crete  bringing  with  him,  perhaps  ultimately 
from  Egypt,  a  religion  of  spiritual  asceticism  which  yet  included 
the  ecstasy  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos.  Chapter  X.  is  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  mysteries.  It  has 
been  shown  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac 
religion  the  mysteries  consisted  mainly  in  the  handling  of  certain 
saa'a  after  elaborate  purification.  By  handling  these  stiora  man 
came  into  contact  with  some  divine  potency.  To  this  rudimentary 
mysticism  Orphism  added  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of 
complete  union  with  the  divine.  This  union  was  effected  in  the 
primitive  Cretan  rite  of  the  Omophagia  by  the  physical  eating 
of  the  god;  union  with  the  divine  was  further  symbolically 
effected  by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Marriage,  and  union  by  adoption 
by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Birth.  The  mission  of  Orphism  was 
to  take  these  primitive  rites,  originally  of  the  crudest  sympathetic 
magic,  and  inform  them  with  a  deep  spiritual  mysticism.  The  rite 
of  the  Omophagia  found  no  place  at  Eleusis,  but  the  other  two 
saci-amental  rites  of  union,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Saored 
Birth,  formed  ultimately  its  central  mysteries. 

With  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  union  with  the  divine  there 
came  as  a  necessary  corollary  the  doctrine  that  man  could  attain 
the  divine  attribute  of  immortality.  Orphic  eschatology  is  the 
subject  of  Chapter  XI.  Its  highest  spiritual  form,  the  belief 
that  perfect  purity  issued  in  divinity  and  hence  in  immortality, 
is  found  expressed  in  the  Orphic  tablets.  Its  lower  expression, 
the  belief  in  a  Hades  of  eternal  punishment  as  contrasted  with  the 
shadowy  aft^r-world  of  Homer,  is  seen  in  the  vases  of  Lower  Italy 
and  the  eschatology  denounced  by  Plato. 

Finally  in  Chapter  XII.  it  is  shown  how,  as  a  concomitant 
to  their  Eschatology,  the  Orphics,  unlike  Homer,  developed  a 
Cosmogony,  and  with  this  Cosmogony  was  ultimately  bound  up 
a  peculiar  and  philosophic  theology.  In  the  fifth  century  B.a 
the  puppet-show  of  the  Olympians  was  well-nigh  played  out, 
but  the  two  gods  of  the  Orphics  remained  potent  In  ritual  they 
worshipped  Dionysos,  but  their  theoretical  theology  recognized 
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Ero8  as.Bouroe  of  all  things.  The  Eros  of  the  Orphics  was  a 
mystery-being,  a  daimon  rather  than  a  theoa,  a  potency  wholly 
alien  to  the  clear-cut  humanities  of  Olympus. 

.  With  the  consideration  of  Orphism  it  has  become,  I  hope, 
abundantly  clear  why  at  the  outset  attention  was  focussed  on  the 
primitive  rites  of  Aversion  and  Purification  rather  than  on  the 
Service  of  the  Olympian^  The  ritual  embodied  in  the  formulary 
do  ut  des  is  barren  of  spiritual  content  The  ritual  embodied 
in  do  ut  abeas  contains  at  least  the  recognition  of  one  great 
mystery  of  life,  the  existence  of  evil.  The  rites  of  the  Olympians 
were  lefb  untouched  by  the  Orphics ;  the  rites  of  puriKcatioii  and 
of  sympathetic  magic  lent  them  just  the  symbolism  they  needed. 
Moreover  in  theology  the  crude  forms  of  demons  were  more  pliant 
material  for  mysticism  than  the  clear-cut  limitations  and  vivid 
personality  of  the  Olympiana  Orphism  was  the  last  word  of 
Greek  religion,  and  the  ritual  of  Orphism  was  but  the  revival  of 
ancient  practices  with  a  new  significance. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  the  pages  that  follow,  two 
authors,  Plutarch  and  Euripides,  have  been  laid  under  special 
contribution.  Plutarch's  gentle  conservatism  made  him  cling 
tenaciously  to  antique  faith.  According  to  him,  one  function 
of  religion  was  to  explain  and  justify  established  rites,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  attempted  justification  he  tells  us  many  valuable 
ritual  facts.  Euripides,  instant  in  his  attack  on  the  Olympian 
gods,  yet  treats  with  respect  the  two  divinities  of  Orphism, 
Dionysos  and  Ero&  I  have  suggested  that,  bom  as  he  was 
at  Phlya,  the  ancient  home  of  Orphic  mysteries,  his  attitude 
on  this  matter  may  have  been  influenced  by  early  associations. 
In  any  case,  a  religion  whose  chief  divinities  were  reverently 
handled  by  Euripides  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  decadent  maleficent 
superstition. 

I  would  ask  that  the  chapters  I  have  written  be  taken  strictly 
as  they  are  meant,  as  Prolegomena.  I  am  deeply  conscious  that 
in  surveying  so  wide  a  field  I  have  left  much  of  interest  un- 
touched, still  more  only  roughly  sketched  in.  I  wished  to  present 
my  general  theory  in  broad  outline  for  criticism  before  filling  in 
details,  and  I  hope  in  the  future  to  achieve  a  study  of  Orphism 
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that  may  have  more  claim  to  completeness.  If  here  I  have 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  its  strength  and  beauty,  I  am  not 
unaware  that  it  has,  like  all  mystical  religions,  a  weak  and 
ugly  side. 

If  in  these  Prolegomena  I  have  accomplished  anything,  this 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  m^ny  friends  who  have  helped  me; 
the  pleasant  task  remains  of  acknowledging  my  obligations. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  offered  to  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press  for  undertaking  the  publication  of  this  book ; 
to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Library  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  for  the  courtesy  they  have  shown  in  allowing  me  free 
access  to  their  libraries ;  to  my  own  College,  which,  by  electing 
me  to  a  Fellowship,  has  given  me  for  three  years  the  means  and 
leisure  to  devote  myself  to  writing. 

For  the  illustrations  they  have  placed  at  my  disposal  I  must 
record  my  debt  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to  the 
Hellenic  Society,  the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  and  the 
Ecole  Fran9ai8e  of  Athens.  The  sources  of  particular  plates  are 
acknowledged  in  the  notes.  The  troublesome  task  of  drawing 
from  photographs  and  transcribing  inscriptions  has  been  most 
kindly  undertaken  for  me  by  Mrs  Hugh  Stewart. 

Passing  to  literary  obligations,  it  will  be  evident  that  in 
the  two  first  chapters  I  owe  much,  as  regards  philology,  to  the 
late  Mr  R  A.  Neil.  His  friendship  and  his  help  were  lost  to  me 
midway  in  my  work,  and  that  loss  has  been  irreparable. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  remember  gratefully  that  to  Sir 
Richard  Jebb  I  owe  my  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  Orphism. 
The  notes  in  his  edition  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastos  first 
led  me  as  a  student  into  the  by-paths  of  Orphic  literature, 
and  since  those  days  the  problem  of  Orphism,  though  often  of 
necessity  set  aside,  has  never  ceased  to  haunt  me. 

To  Professor  Ridgeway  I  owe  much  more  than  can  appear 
on  the  surface.  The  material  for  the  early  portion  of  my  book 
was  collected  many  years  ago,  but,  baffled  by  the  ethnological 
problems  it  suggested,  I  laid  it  aside  in  despair.  The  appearance 
of  Professor  Ridgeway's  article,  *  What  people  made  the  objects 
called  Mycenaean  ? '  threw  to  me  an  instant  flood  of  light  on  the 
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problems  of  ritual  and  mythology  that  perplexed  me,  and  I  returned 
to  my  work  with  fresh  courage.  Since  then  he  has,  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  allowed  me  to  attend  his  professorial  lectures 
and  frequently  to  refer  to  him  my  difficulties.  I  have  thought 
it  best  finally  to  state  my  own  argument  independently  of  his 
ethnological  conclusions,  first  because  those  conclusions  are,  at  the 
time  I  write,  only  in  part  before  the  public,  but  chiefly  because 
I  hoped  that  by  stating  my  evidence  independently  it  might, 
in  the  comparatively  narrow  sphere  in  which  I  work,  offer  some 
slight  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  illuminating  theories. 

To  all  workers  in  the  field  of  primitive  religion  Dr  Frazcr's 
writings  have  become  so  puit  and  parcel  of  their  mental  furniture 
that  special  acknowledgement  has  become  almost  superfluous. 
But  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  a  deep 
and  frequent  debt,  the  more  as  from  time  to  time  I  have  been 
allowed  to  ask  for  criticism  on  individual  points,  and  my  request, 
as  the  notes  will  show,  has  always  met  with  generous  response. 

Mr  F.  M.  Comford  of  Trinity  College  has,  with  a  kindness  and 
patience  for  which  I  can  offer  no  adequate  thanks,  undertaken  the 
revision  of  my  proof-sheets.  To  him  I  owe  not  only  any  degree 
of  verbal  accuracy  attained,  but  also,  which  is  much  more, 
countless  valuable  suggestions  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  my  work.  Many  other  scholai's  have  allowed  me  to 
refer  to  them  on  matters  outside  my  own  competency.  Some 
of  these  debts  are  acknowledged  in  the  notes,  but  I  wish  specially 
to  thank  Dr  A.  S.  Murray,  Mr  Cecil  Smith  and  Mr  A.  H.  Sl  ^h 
of  the  British  Museum  for  constant  facilities  afforded  to  me  in  m^ 
work  there,  and  Mr  R  C.  Bosanquet  and  Mr  M.  Tod  for  help 
in  Athens;  and,  in  Cambridge,  Dr  Haddon,  Dr  Hans  Qadow, 
Mr  Francis  Darwin,  Mr  H.  G.  Dakyns  and  Mr  A.  B.  Cook. 

My  debt  to  Dr  A.  W.  Vermll  is  so  great  and  constant  that 
it  is  bard  to  formulate.  If  in  one  part  of  my  book  more  than 
another  I  am  indebted  to  him  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Erinyes.  Chapter  V.  indeed  owes  its  inception  to  Dr  Verrall's 
notes  in  his  edition  of  the  Choep}u>ro%,  and  its  final  form  to  his 
unwearied  criticism.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  scarcely  a 
literary  difficulty  that  he  has  not  allowed  me  to  refer  to  him,  and 
bis  sure  scholarship  and  luminous  perception  have  dissipated  for 
me  many  a  mental  fog. 
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Mr  Gilbert  Murray  has  written  for  me  the  critical  Appendix 
on  the  text  of  the  Orphic  tablets,  a  matter  beyond  my  competence. 
Many  verse  translations,  acknowledged  in  their  place,  are  also  by 
him,  and  uniformly  those  from  the  Bacchae  and  Hippolytus 
of  Euripides.  It  is  to  Mr  Murray's  translation  of  the  Bacchae 
that  finally,  as  regards  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  I  owe  most.  The 
beauty  of  that  translation,  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  use 
before  its  publication,  turned  the  arduous  task  of  investigation 
into  a  labour  of  delight,  and  throughout  the  later  chapters  of  the 
book,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  read  for  me  in  proof,  it  will 
be  evident  that,  in  many  difficult  places,  his  sensitive  and  wise 
imagination  has  been  my  guide. 

Jane  Eu.en  Harrison. 

Nkwmham  Collbgs,  Cambridge, 
September  0,  1903. 

In  the  second  edition,  errors  to  which  the  kindness  of  friends 
and  reviewers  has  drawn  my  attention  have  been  corrected.  The 
tedious  task  of  proof-revision  has  been  again  undertaken  for  me 
by  Mr  Comford.  For  the  index  of  Classical  Passages  I  have  to 
thank  Mr  F.  C.  Green  of  Trinity  College.  In  the  notes  many 
new  references  have  been  added  to  literature  that  has  appeared 
since  my  first  edition.  I  would  mention  especially  Dr  Frazer  s 
Early  History  of  the  Kingship  and  the  invaluable  Archiv  filr 
Beligionswissenschaft,  the  issue  of  which  in  new  form  since  1904 
marks  a  fresh  departure  in  the  study  of  religion.  In  my  second 
edition  however  new  material  has  been  indicated  rather  than 
incorporated.  Save  for  obvious  corrections  and  added  references 
the  book  remains  substantially  unaltered — not,  I  would  ask  my 
friends  to  believe,  because  in  the  lapse  of  four  years  my  views 
remain  the  same,  but  because  on  some  matters,  especially  on 
magic,  mimetic  ritual  and  the  mysteries,  I  hope  before  long,  in 
a  volume  of  Epilegomena,  to  develope  certain  suggestions  and  to 
remedy  many  shortcomings. 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 

Nbwuham  Collbqb,  Cambridob. 
December,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OLYMPIAN  AND  CHTHONIC  RITUAL. 

oypANioic' 

In  characterizing  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  Mr  Ruskin  says : 
'thei'eis  iw  dread  in  their  hearts:  pensiveness,  amazement,  often 
deepest  grief  and  desolation,  but  tei*ror  never.  Everlasting  calm  in 
the  presence  of  all  Fate,  and  joy  such  as  they  miglit  witi,  not  indeed 
from  perfect  beauty,  but  from  beauty  at  perfect  rest*  The  lovely 
words  are  spoken  of  course  mainly  with  reference  to  art,  but  they 
are  meant  also  to  characterize  the  Greek  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  inviMble,  in  his  religion — meant  to  show  that  the  Greek,  the 
favoured  child  of  fortune  yet  over  unspoilt,  was  exempt  from  the 
discipline  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  has  been  subject,  never 
needed  to  learn  the  lesson  that  in  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  Wisdom. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  as  though  the  statement  were  broadly 
true.  Greek  writers  of  the  fiflh  century  B.c.  have  a  way  of  speak- 
ing of,  an  attitude  towards,  religion,  as  though  it  were  wholly 
a  thing  of  joyful  confidence,  a  friendly  fellowship  with  the  gods, 
whose  service  is  but  a  high  festival  for  man.  In  Homer  sacri6ce  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  a  banquet  of  abundant  roast  flesh 
and  sweet  wine;  we  hear  nothing  of  fasting,  of  cleansing,  and 
atonement.  This  we  might  perhaps  explain  as  part  of  the  general 
splendid  unreality  of  the  heroic  saga,  but  sober  historians  of 
the  fiflh  century  B.c.  express  the  same  spirit.  Thucydides  is 
assuredly  by  nature  no  reveller,  yet  religion  is  to  him  in  the  main 
*a  rest  from  toil'     He  makes  Pericles  say*:  'Moreover  we  have 

*  Thno.  If.  SR,  and  in  the  same  Bplrii  Plato  {Tsf§0,  608  d)  writes  ^cel  U  o/trrcf- 
poptti  r6  Ttaw  At^OptSiWiaf  iwlwofov  wt^vicht  yivoi  drarai^Xat  re  oi^roTt  rOif  wh¥Wf  ^rd^ovro 
rat  rOv  ioprQif  d|A0i/9dt  roit  $€(ks, 
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provided  for  our  spirit  very  many  opportunities  of  recreation,  by 
the  celebration  of  games  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  year.' 

Much  the  same  external,  quasi-political,  and  always  cheerful 
attitude  towards  religion  is  taken  by  the  *  Old  Oligarch >.'  He  is  of 
course  thoroughly  orthodox  and  even  pious,  yet  to  him  the  main 
gist  of  religion  appears  to  be  a  decorous  social  enjoyment.  In  easy 
aristocratic  fashion  he  rejoices  that  religious  ceremonials  exist  to 
provide  for  the  less  well-to-do  citizens  suitable  amusements  that 
they  would  otherwise  lack.  'As  to  sacrifices  and  sanctuaries  and 
festivals  and  precincts,  the  People,  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
each  poor  man  individually  to  sacrifice  and  feast  and  have  sanctu- 
aries and  a  beautiful  and  ample  city,  has  discovered  by  what  means 
he  may  enjoy  these  privileges.  The  whole  state  accordingly  at 
the  common  cost  sacrifices  many  victims,  while  it  is  the  People 
who  feast  on  them  and  divide  them  among  themselves  by  lot'; 
and  again*,  as  part  of  the  splendour  of  Athens,  he  notes  that 
'she  celebrates  twice  as  many  religious  holidays  as  any  other  city.' 
The  very  language  used  by  this  typical  Athenian  gentleman 
speaks  for  itself.  Burnt-sacrifice  {0vaia\  feasting,  agonistic  games, 
stately  temples  are  to  him  the  essence  of  religion;  the  word  sacri- 
fice brings  to  his  mind  not  renunciation  but  a  social  banquet;  the 
temple  is'  not  to  him  so  much  the  awful  dwoiling-place  of  a 
divinity  as  an  integral  part  of  a  'beautiful  and  ample  city.' 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  need  and  attempt  no  searching 
analysis  of  religion.  Socrates  of  course  sought  a  definition,  a 
definition  that  left  him  himself  sad  and  dissatisfied,  but  that 
adequately  embodied  popular  sentiment  and  is  of  importance  for 
our  enquiry.  The  end  of  the  Euthyphron  is  the  meet  disappointing 
thing  in  Plato;  Socrates  extracts  from  Euthyphron  what  he  thinks 
religion  is;  what  Socrates  thought  he  cannot  or  will  not  tell'. 

Socrates  in  his  enquiry  uses  not  one  abstract  term  for  religion 
— the  Qreeks  have  in  fact  no  one  word  that  covers  the  whole 
field — he  uses  two^  piety  (to  evaefii^)  and  holiness  {rd  Saiop). 

1  P8.-Xen.  Rep.  Athen,  xi.  99.  *  Ps.Xen.  Rep,  Athen.  lu.  S. 

*  Plat.  Euthyph,  15  d. 

*  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  distingaish  the  two,  r^  tvat^t  is  reliKion  from  man's 
side,  his  attitude  towards  the  gods,  rb  iaov  religion  from  the  gods'  side,  the  claim 
they  make  on  man.  rb  dffiw  is  the  field  of  what  is  maile  over,  consucraU^  to  the 
gods.  The  further  connotations  of  the  word  as  employed  by  Orphism  will  be 
diiouBsed  later.  'Holiness'  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  to  r6  6aio¥  iu  the 
Euthyifhron, 
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Euthyphron  of  course  begins  with  cheerful  conBdence :  he  and  all 
other,  respectable  men  know  quite  well  what  piety  and  holiness 
are.  He  willingly  admits  that  'holiness  is  a  part  of  justice/ 
that  part  of  justice  that  appertains  to  the  gods;  it  is  giving 
the  gods  their  due.  He  also  allows,  not  quite  seeing  to  what 
the  argument  is  tending,  that  piety  and  holiness  are  'a  sort  of  tend- 
ance (Oepawela)  of  the  gods/  This  'tendance/  Socrates  presses  on, 
'must  be  of  the  nature  of  service  or  ministration,'  and  Euthjrphron 
adds  that  it  is  the  sort  of  service  that  servants  show  their  masters. 
Socrates  wants  to  know  in  what  particular  work  and  operation  the 
gods  need  help  and  ministration.  Euthyphron  answers  with  some 
impatience  that,  to  put  it  plainly  and  cut  the  matter  short,  holiness 
consists  in  'a  man  understanding  how  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  gods  in  word  and  deed,  i.e.  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.'  Socrates 
eagerly  seizes  his  advantage  and  asks:  'You  mean  then  that 
holiness  is  a  sort  of  art  of  praying  and  sacrificing  ? '  '  Further,' 
he  adds, '  sacrifice  is  giving  to  the  gods,  prayer  is  asking  of  them, 
holiness  then  is  a  art  of  asking  and  giving.'  If  we  give  to  the 
gods  they  must  want  something  of  us,  they  must  want  to  'do 
business  with  ua'  '  Holiness  is  then  an  art  in  which  gods  and  men 
do  business  with  each  other.'  So  Socrates  triumphantly  con- 
cludes, to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  Euthyphron,  who  however  can 
urge  no  tenable  objection.  He  feels  as  a  pious  man  that  the 
essence  of  the  service  or  tendance  he  owes  to  the  gods  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  freewill  tribute  of  honour,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  the 
gods  demand  this  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Socrates,  obviously  unfair  though  he  is,  puts  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  of  Qreek  religion  as  orthodoxly  conceived  in  the  fifth 
century  B.a  Its  formula  is  do  ut  des.  It  is,  as  Socrates  says,  a 
'business  transaction'  and  one  in  which,  because  god  is  greater 
than  man,  man  gets  on  the  whole  the  best  of  it.  The.  argument  of 
the  Euthyphron  is  of  importance  to  us  because  it  clearly  defines 
one,  and  a  prominent,  factor  in  Qreek  religion,  that  of  service 
(Otpaireia) ;  and  in  this  service,  this  kindly  '  tendsmce/  there  is  no 
element  of  fear.  If  man  does  his  part  in  the  firiendly  transaction, 
the  gods  will  do  theirs.  None  of  the  deeper  problems  of  what  we 
modems  call  religion  are  even  touched :  there  is  no  question 
of  sin,  repentance,  sacrificial  atonement,  purification,  no  fear  of 
judgment  to  come,  no  longing  after  a  future  complete  beatitude. 

1— a 
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Man  offers  what  seems  to  him  in  his  ignorance  a  reasonable 
service  to  gods  conceived  of  as  human  and  rational.  There  is  no 
trace  of  scepticism ;  the  gods  certainly  exist,  otherwise  as  Sextus 
Empiricus^  quaintly  argues  'ydu  could  not  serve  them':  and  they 
have  human  natures.  '  You  do  not  serve  Hippocentauri,  because 
Hippocentauri  are  non-existent.' 

To  the  average  orthodox  Qreek  the  word  Oepaireia,  service, 
tendance,  covered  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  area  of  his  conception 
of  religion.  It  was  a  word  expressing,  not  indeed  in  the  Christian 
sense  a  religion  whose  mainspring  was  love,  but  at  least  a  religion 

,  based  on  a  rational  and  quite  cheerful  mutual  confidence.  The 
Greeks  have  however  another  word  expressive  of  religion,  which 
embodies  a  quite  other  attitude  of  mind,  the  word  Beia-iBaifiovla, 

^ fear  of  spirits ;  fear,  not  tendance,  fear  not  of  gods  but  of  spirit- 
things,  or,  to  put  it  abstractly,  of  the  supernatural. 

It  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  Qreek  mind  that  the  word 
BeictSaifiovia  and  its  cognates  early  began  to  be  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  this  to  some  extent  bears  out  Mr  Ruskin's  assertion. 
By  the  time  of  Theophrastos  o  SeiaiBatfitDp  is  frankly  in  our  sense 
'  the  superstitious  man,'  and  superstition  Theophrastos  defines  as 
not  just  and  proper  reverence  but  simply  'cowardice  in  regard 
to  the  supernatural/  Professor  Jebb*  has  pointed  out  that  already 
in  Aiistotie  the  word  SeunSaifMap  has  about  it  a  suspicion  of  its 
weaker  side.  An  absolute  ruler,  Aristotle*  says,  will  be  the  more 
powerful  '  if  hia  subjects  believe  that  he  fears  the  spiritual  beings ' 
{iiip  Be^iSalfiova  pofil^tDcip  elvai)  but  he  adds  significantly  '  he 
must  show  himself  such  without  fatuity'  (ivcv  dfieXrepla^). 

Plutarch  has  left  us  an  instructive  treatise  on  '  the  fear  of  the 
superpaturaL'  He  saw  in  this  fear,  this  superstition,  the  great 
element  of  danger  and  weakness  in  the  religion  that  he  loved  so 
well.  His  iptellect  steeped  in  Platonism  revolted  from  its  un- 
meaning folly,  and  his  gentle  gracious  temperament  shrank  from 
its  cruelty.  He  sees^  in  stiperstition  not  only  an  error,  a  wrong 
judgment  of  the  mind,  but  that  worse  thing  a  '  wrong  judgment 
inflamed  by  passion.'  Atheism  is  a  cold  error,  a  mere  dislocation 
of  the  mind :  superstition  ia  a  '  dislocation  complicated,  inflamed, 

1  Sexi  Bmpir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  128. 

*  r^  Charactera  of  TheophroiUu,  p.  864. 

•  Ariit.  Polit.  p.  1816  a  1.  «  Plot,  de  SupentiL  i. 
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by  a  bruise.'  '  Atheism  is  an  apathy  towards  the  divine  which 
fails  to  perceive  the  good:  superstition  is  an  excess  of. passion 
which  suspects  the  good  to  be  evil ;  the  superstitious  are  afraid  of 
the  gods  yet  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  flatter  and  yet  revile  them^ 
invoke  them  and  yet  heap  blame  upon  them.' 

Superstition  grieved  Plutarch  in  two  ways.  He  saw  that  it 
terrified  men  and  made  them  miserable,  and  he  wanted  all  men 
to  be  as  cheerful  and  kindly  as  himself;  it  also  made  men  think 
evil  of  the  gods,  fear  them  as  harsh  and  cruel  He  knew  that  the 
canonical  religion  of  the  poets  was  an  adequate  basis  for  super- 
stitious fear,  but  he  had  made  for  himself  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  a  way  he  explains  in  his  treatise  on  'How  the  poets 
ought  to  be  taken.'  '  If  Axes  be  evil  spoken  of  we  must  imagine  it 
to  be  said  of  War,  if  Hephaistos  of  Fire,  if  Zeus  of  Fate,  but  if 
anything  honourable  it  is  said  of  the  real  gods'.'  Plutarch  was  too 
gentle  to  say  sharply  and  frankly : 

'  If  gods  do  aught  that* s  shameful,  they  are  no  godsV 

but  he  shifted  the  element  of  evil,  of  fear  and  hate,  from  his 
theological  ideals  to  the  natural  and  purely  human  phenomena 
from  which  they  had  emerged.  He  wants  to  treat  the  gods  and 
regard  them  as  he  himself  would  be  treated  and  regarded,  as 
kindly  civilized  men.  '  What!'  he  says*,  'is  he  who  thinks  there  are 
no  gods  an  impious  man,  while  he  who  describes  them  as  the 
superstitious  man  does,  does  he  not  hold  views  much  more  impious  ? 
Well  anyhow  I  for  my  part  would  rather  people  would  say  of  me 
there  never  was  or  is  any  such  a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they 
should  say  Plutarch  is  an  unstable,  changeable  fellow,  irritable, 
vindictive,  and  touchy  about  trifles;  if  you  invite  friends  to 
dinner  and  leave  out  Plutarch,  or  if  you  are  busy  and  omit  to  call 
on  him,  or  if  you  do  not  stop  to  speak  to  him,  he  will  fissten  on 
you  and  bite  you,  or  he  will  catch  your  child  and  beat  him,  or  turn 
his  beast  loose  into  your  crops  and  spoil  your  harvest' 

But  though  he  is  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  the  gods,  his 
chief  care  and  pity  are  for  man.  Atheism  shuts  out  a  man,  he  says, 
from  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  'These  most  pleasant  things,' 
he  adds^  in  characteristic  fashion,  '  are  festivals  and  feastings  in 

>  Pint.  d€  and,  poet.  4.  •  Bar.  frg.  t91 

*  Plot.  d4  SiqMrYta.  z.  ^  Pisl.  ds  Si^frttil.  ix. 
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cotkDection  with  sacred  things,  and  initiations  and  orgiastic  festi- 
vals, and  invocations  and  adorations  of  the  gods.  At  these  most 
pleasant  things  the  atheist  can  but  laugh  his  sardonic  laugh,  but 
the  superstitious  man  would  &in  rejoice  and  cannot,  his  soul  is 
like  the  city  of  Thebes  : 

*'It  brims  with  incemie  and  burnt  sacrifioe 
And  brims  with  i>aeans  ttud  with  lamentations." 

A  garland  is  on  his  head  and  pallor  on  his  face,  he  offers 
sacrifice  and  is  afraid,  he  prays  and  yet  his  tongue  falters,  he  offers 
incense  and  his  hand  trembles,  he  turns  the  saying  of  Pythagoras 
/  into  foolishness :  *'  Then  we  become  best  when  we  approach  the 
gods,  for  those  who  fear  spirits  when  they  approach  the  shnnes 
and  dwellings  of  the  gods  make  as  though  they  came  to  the  dens 
of  bears  and  the  holes  of  snakes  and  the  lairs  of  sea-monsters." '  In 
his  protest  against  the  religion  of  fear  Plutarch  rises  to  a  real 
eloquence  \  *  He  that  dreads  the  gods  dreads  all  things,  earth  and 
sea,  air  and  heaven,  darkness  and  light,  a  voice,  a  silence,  a  dream. 
Slaves  forget  their  masters  in  sleep,  sleep  looses  their  fetters, 
salves  their  gangrened  sores,  but  for  the  superstitious  man  his 
reason  is  always  adreaming  but  his  fear  always  awake.' 

Plutarch  is  by  temperament,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  decadent 
time  in  which  he  lived,  unable  to  see  the  good  side  of  the  religion 
of  fear,  unable  to  realize  that  in  it  was  implicit  a  real  truth,  the 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  world,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  evil.  Tinged  with  Orphism  as  he  was,  he  took  it 
by  its  gentle  side  and  never  realized  that  it  was  this  religion  of 
fear,  of  consciousness  of  evil  and  sin  and  the  need  of  purification, 
of  which  Orphism  took  hold  and  which  it  transformed  to  new 
issues.  The  cheerful  religion  of  '  tendance '  had  in  it  no  seeds  of 
spiritual  development;  by  Plutarch's  time,  though  he  failed  to  see 
this,  it  had  done  its  work  for  civilization* 

Still  lees  could  Plutarch  realize  that  what  in  his  mind  was  a 
degradation,  superstition  in  our  sense,  had  been  to  his  predecessors 
a  vital  reality,  the  real  gist  of  their  only  possible  religion.  He 
deprecates  the  attitude  of  the  superstitious  man  who  enters  the 
presence  of  his  gods  as  though  he  were  approaching  the  hole  of  a 
snake,  and  forgets  that  the  hole  of  a  snake  had  been  to  his  ancestors, 

^  Plat  de  SuperttiL  m. 
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and  indeed  was  still  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  literally 
and  actually  the  sanctuary  of  a  god.  He  has  explained  and 
mysticized  away  all  the  primitive  realities  of  his  own  beloved 
religion.  It  can,  I  think,  be  shown  that  what  Plutarch  regards 
as  superstition  was  in  the  sixth  and  even  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  the  rmU  religion  of  the  main  bulk  of  the 
people,  a  religion  not  of  cheerful  tendance  but  of  fear  and  de- 
precation. The  formula  of  that  religion  was  not  do  ui  d$$'l  give 
that  you  may  give,'  but  do  ut  abea$  *  I  give  that  you  may  go,  and 
keep  away.'  The  beings  worshipped  were  not  rational,  human, 
law-abiding  gods,  but  vsgue,  irrational,  mainly  malevolent  Balfiovt^^ 
spirit-things,  ghosts  and  bogeys  and  the  like,  not  yet  formulated 
and  enclosed  into  god-head.  The  woni  Btia-iBaifiovla  tells  its 
own  tale,  but  the  thing  itself  was  bom  long  before  it  was  baptised. 

Arguments  drawn  fi-om  the  use  of  the  word  hturihuijuovia  by 
particular  authors  are  of  necessity  vague  and  somewhat  unsatis- 
&ctory;  the  use  of  the  word  depends  much  on  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  writer.  Xenophon*  for  example  uses  B€uniaifiopla  in 
a  good  sense,  as  of  a  bracing  confidence  rather  than  a  degrading 
fear.  '  The  more  men  are  god-fearing,  spirit-fearing  (Scurifiai/Aov€9), 
the  less  do  they  fear  man.'  It  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  from 
such  a  statement  anything  as  to  the  existence  of  a  lower  and 
more  '  fearful '  stratum  of  religion. 

Fortunately  however  we  have  evidence,  drawn  not  from  the 
terminology  of  religion,  but  from  the  certain  facts  of  ritual, 
evidence  which  shows  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  . 
Greeks  of  the  classical  period  recognised  two  difierent  classes  of 
rites,  one  of  the  nature  of  'service'  addressed  to  the  Olympians, 
the  other  of  the  nature  of '  riddance '  or  '  aversion '  addressed  to  an 
order  of  beings  wholly  alien.  It  is  this  second  class  of  rites  which 
haunts  the  mind  of  Plutarch  in  his  protest  against  the  'fear  of 
spirits' ;  it  is  to  this  second  class  of  rites  that  the  '  Superstitious 
Man'  of  Theophrastos  was  unduly  addicted;  and  this  second  class  of 
rites,  which  wc  are  apt  to  regard  as  merely  decadent,  superstitious, 
and  as  such  unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  and  condemna- 
tion, is  primitive  and  lies  at  the  very  root  and  base  of  Greek 
religion. 

'  Xen.  Cyropoid,  ra.  8.  68. 
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ootknection  with  sacred  things,  and  initiations  and  orgiastic  festi- 
vals, and  invocations  and  adorations  of  the  god&  At  these  most 
pleasant  things  the  atheist  can  but  laugh  his  sardonic  laugh,  but 
the  superstitious  man  would  fiGun  rejoice  and  cannot,  his  soul  is 
like  the  city  of  Thebes : 

*'It  brims  with  incemie  and  burnt  sacrifioe 
And  brims  with  i>aeans  ttud  with  lamentations." 

A  garland  is  on  his  head  and  pallor  on  his  face,  he  offers 
sacrifice  and  is  afraid,  lie  prays  and  yet  his  tongue  falters,  he  offers 
incense  and  his  hand  trembles,  he  turns  the  saying  of  Pythagoras 
/  into  foolishness :  "*  Then  we  become  best  when  we  approach  the 
gods,  for  those  who  fear  spirits  when  they  approach  the  shrines 
and  dwellings  of  the  gods  make  as  though  they  came  to  the  dens 
of  bears  and  the  holes  of  snakes  and  the  lairs  of  sea-monsters." '  In 
his  protest  against  the  religion  of  fear  Plutarch  rises  to  a  real 
eloquence  \  *  He  that  dreads  the  gods  dreads  all  things,  earth  and 
sea,  air  and  heaven,  darkness  and  light,  a  voice,  a  silence,  a  dream. 
Slaves  forget  their  masters  in  sleep,  sleep  looses  their  fetters, 
salves  their  gangrened  sores,  but  for  the  superstitious  man  his 
reason  is  always  adreaming  but  his  fear  always  awake.' 

Plutarch  is  by  temperament,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  decadent 
time  in  which  he  lived,  unable  to  see  the  good  side  of  the  religion 
of  fear,  unable  to  realize  that  in  it  was  implicit  a  real  truth,  the 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  world,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  evil.  Tinged  with  Orphism  as  he  was,  he  took  it 
by  its  gentle  side  and  never  realized  that  it  was  this  religion  of 
fear,  of  consciousness  of  evil  and  sin  aud  the  need  of  purification, 
of  which  Orphism  took  hold  and  which  it  transformed  to  new 
issues.  The  cheerful  religion  of  '  tendance '  had  in  it  no  seeds  of 
spiritual  development;  by  Plutarch's  time,  though  he  failed  to  see 
this,  it  had  done  its  work  for  civilization* 

Still  lees  could  Plutarch  realize  that  what  in  his  mind  was  a 
•  degradation,  superstition  in  our  sense,  had  been  to  his  predecessors 
a  vital  reality,  the  real  gist  of  their  only  possible  religion.  He 
deprecates  the  attitude  of  the  superstitious  man  who  enters  the 
presence  of  his  gods  as  though  he  were  approaching  the  hole  of  a 
snake,  and  forgets  that  the  hole  of  a  snake  had  been  to  his  ancestors, 

1  Plat  ds  Superttit.  m. 
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Imse  occur  to  his  mind,  as  ag.  the  desire  to  oommit  sacrilege, 
'  betake  yourself  to  ceremonies  of  riddance,  go  as  suppliant  to  Uie 
shrines  of  the  gods  of  aversion,  fly  from  the  company  of  wicked 
men  without  turning  back.'  The  reference  to  a  peculiar  set  of 
rites  presided  over  by  special  gods  is  clear.  These  gods  were 
variously  called  aTrorpovaioi  and  dwowo/iwoibi,  the  gods  of  Aver- 
sion and  of  Sending-away. 

Harpocration*  tells  us  that  Apollodorus  devoted  the  sixth  book 
of  his  treatise  Concerning  the  gods  to  the  discussion  of  the  Oeol 
awoirofAwaioi,  the  gods  of  Sending-away.  The  loss  of  this  treatise 
is  a  grave  one  for  the  history  of  ritual,  but  scattered  notices  enable 
us  to  see  in  broad  outline  what  the  character  of  these  gods  of 
Aversion  wa&  Pausanias*  at  Titane  saw  an  altar,  and  in  front  of 
it  a  barrow  erected  to  the  hero  Epopeus,  and  '  near  to  the  tomb,' 
lie  says, '  are  the  gods  of  Aversion,  beside  whom  are  performed  the 
ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  observe  for  the  averting  of  evils.' 
Here  it  is  at  least  probable,  though  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
statement  of  Pausanias  not  certain,  that  the  ceremonies  were  of  an 
underworld  character  such  as  it  will  be  seen  were  performed  at 
the  graves  of  heroes.  The  gods  of  Aversion  by  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  and  probably  long  before,  were  regarded  as  gods  who 
presided  over  the  aversion  of  evil ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  to 
begin  with  these  gods  were  the  very  evil  men  sought  to  avert  The 
domain  of  the  spirits  of  the  underworld  was  confined  to  things 
evil  Babrius*  tells  us  that  in  the  courtyard  of  a  pious  man  there 
was  a  precinct  of  a  hero,  and  the  pious  man  was  wont  to  sacrifice 
and  pour  libations  to  the  hero,  and  pray  to  him  for  a  return  for  his 
hospitality.  But  the  ghost  of  the  dead  hero  knew  better;  only  the 
regular  Olympians  are  the  givers  of  good,  his  province  as  a  hero 
was  limited  to  evil  only.  He  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  expounded  to  the  pious  man  this  truly  Olympian  theology: 

'  €k)od  Sir,  no  hero  may  sive  aught  of  good ; 
For  tAat  pray  to  the  gods.    We  are  the  givers 
Of  all  things  evil  that  exist  for  men.' 

It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  that 
this  is  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  activity  of  heroes.  Still 
it  remains,  broadly  speaking,  true  that  dead  men  and  the  powers 
of  the  underworld  were  the  objects  of  fear  rather  than  love,  their 
cult  was  of '  aversion '  rather  than  '  tendance.' 

1  HaipoenU.  ■.?.  Aww/uHit.  *  P.  n.  Ih  1.  *  Btht.  Ftik.  SS. 
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A  like  distinction  is  drawn  by  Hippocrates*  between  the 
^  attributes,  spheres,  and  ritual  of  Olympian  and  chthonic  divinitiea 
He  says:  *we  ought  to  pray  to  the  gods,  for  good  things  to  Helios, 
to  Zeus  Ouranios,  to  Zeus  Ktesias,  to  Athene  Ktesia,  to  Hermes,  to 
Apollo;  but  in  the  case  of  things  that  are  the  reverse  we  must  pray 
to  Earth  and  the  heroes,  that  all  hostile  things  may  be  averted/ 

It  is  clear  then  that  Qreek  religion  contained  two  diverse,  even 
opposite,  fisustors:  on  the  one  hand  the  element  of  $ervioe  (OepaTrela), 
on  the  other  the  element  of  avernon*  (airorpowfj).  The  rites  of 
service  were  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with  the  Olympians,  or  as 
^  they  are  sometimes  called  the  Ouranians:  the  rites  of  aversion  with 
ghosts,  heroes,  underworld  divinities.  The  rites  of  service  were  of 
a  cheerful  and  rational  character,  the  rites  of  aversion  gloomy 
and  tending  to  superstition.  The  particular  characteristics  of 
each  set  of  rites  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later ;  for  the 
^^presftnt  it  is  sufficient  to  have  established  the  fiftct  that  Greek 
religion  for  all  its  superficial  serenity  had  within  it  and  beneath  it 
elements  of  a  darker  and  deeper  significance. 

So  &r  we  have  been  content  with  the  general  statements  of 
Qreek  writers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  national  religion,  and  the 
evidence  of  these  writers  has  been  remarkably  clear.  But,  in 
order  to  form  any  really  just  estimate,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in 
detail  the  actual  ritual  of  some  at  least  of  the  national  festivals. 
To  such  an  examination  the  next  three  chapters  will  be  devoted. 

The  main  result  of  such  an  examination,  a  result  which  for 
clearness'  sake  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  is  surprising.  We  shall 
find  a  series  of  festivals  which  are  nominally  connected  with,  or  as 
the  handbooks  say,  'celebrated  in  honour  of*  various  Olympians; 
the  Diasia  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  Thargelia  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  the  Anthesteria  of  Dionyso&  The  service  of  these 
Olympians  we  should  expect  to  be  of  the  nature  of  joyous 
'  tendance.'    To  our  surprise,  when  the  actual  rites  are  examined, 

^  Hippoor.  wtpl  ivvwpiwf  689,  M  d^  roiffip  tvarrUaouf  «ai  yi  cai  rjfHociw  dworpdvaia 
TcW^^at  rd  x^^^^  rdrra. 

'  English  has  no  oonveaient  equivalent  for  dwor(>ovi/jt  which  may  mean 
either  tomins  ourtelvee  away  from  the  thing  or  turning  the  thing  away  from  ua. 
Avtriiofit  whioh  for  lack  of  a  better  word  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  has  too 
much  personal  and  no  ritnal  connotation.  Exorcism  is  nearer,  bat  too  limited  and 
explicit.  Dr  Oldenberg  in  apparent  onconscionsness  of  Btpawtla  and  iLworpowij  ases 
in  oonjanction  the  two  words  Gnltas  and  Abwehr.  To  his  book,  Die  Religion  dee 
Vgdat  though  he  hardly  toaches  on  Oreek  matters,  I  owe  mnoh. 
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we  shall  find  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particular  Olympian  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be  addressed ; 
that  they  are  not  in  the  main  rites  of  bumt-saorifice,  of  joy  and 
feasting  and  agonistic  contests,  but  rites  of  a  gloomy  underworid 
character,  connected  mainly  with  purification  and  the  worship  of 
ghosts.  The  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us  that  we  have  here  a 
theological  stratification,  that  the  rites  of  the  Olympians  have  been 
superimposed  on  another  order  of  worship.  The  constrast  between 
the  two  classes  of  rites  is  so  marked,  so  sharp,  that  the  unbroken 
development  from  one  to  the  other  is  felt  to  be  almost  impossible. 

To  make  this  clear,  before  we  examine  a  series  of  festivals  in 
regular  calendar  order,  one  typical  case  will  be  taken,  the  Diasia, 
the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus;  and  to  make  the  argument  in- 
telligible, before  the  Diasia  is  examined,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to 
the  regular  ritual  of  this  particular  Olympian.  The  ritual  of  the 
several  Olympian  deities  does  not  vary  in  essentials;  an  instance 
of  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  selected  because  we  are  about  to  exanaine 
the  Diasia,  a  festival  of  Zeus,  and  thereby  uniformity  is  secured. 

Agamemnon',  beguiled  by  Zeus  in  a  dream,  is  about  to  go  forth 
to  battle.  Zeus  intends  to  play  him  CEdse,  but  all  the  same  he 
accepts  the  sacrifice.     It  is  a  clear  instance  of  do  ut  des. 

The  first  act  is  of  prayer  and  the  scattering  of  barley  grains ; 

the  victim,  a  bull,  is  present  but  not  yet  slain :    . 

'Thev  gathered  round  the  ball  and  straight  the  harlej  grain  did  taks^ 
AncT  'mid  them  Agamemnon  stood  and  praTed,  and  thus  he  spake : 
O  Zeus  most  great^  most  glorious,  Thou  who  dwelleet  in  the  Skj 
And  storm-black  cloud,  oh  grant  the  dark  of  evening  oome  not  nigh 
At  mrnset  ore  I  blast  the  house  of  Priam  to  black  Mh, 
And  hum  his  doorways  with  floroe  Are,  and  with  my  sword-blade  gash 
His  doublet  upon  Hector's  breast,  his  comrades  manv  a  one 
Grant  that  they  bite  the  dust  of  earth  ere  yet  the  day  be  done.' 

Next  follows  the  slaying  and  elaborate  carving  of  the  bull  for 

the  banquet  of  gods  and  men : 

'When  they  had  scattered  barley  grain  and  thus  their  prayer  had  made, 
The  bull's  head  liackward  drew  tbev^  and  slew  him,  and  they  flayed 
His  body  and  cut  slices  from  the  tnigha,  and  these  in  fat 
They  wrapped  and  made  a  double  fold,  and  gobbets  raw  thereat 
Thev  laid  and  these  they  birnit  straightway  with  leafless  billets  dry 
Ana  held  the  spitted  vitals  Hephaistos*  flame  anigh — 
The  thighs  they  burnt:  the  spitted  vitals  next  they  taste,  anon 
The  rest  they  slice  and  heedfully  they  roast  till  all  is  done— 
When  thev  had  rested  from  their  task  and  all  the  banquet  digfat, 
They  feasted,  in  their  hearts  no  stint  of  feasting  and  (Mlighf 

>  Horn.  n.  II.  4S1. 
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*  Dr  Leaf^  observes  on  the  passage:  'The  signifioance  of  the 
various  acts  of  the  sacrifice  evidently  refers  to  a  supposed  invitation 
to  the  gods  to  take  part  in  a  banquet.  Barley  meal  is  scattered 
on  the  victim's  head  that  the  gods  may  share  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  meat.  Slices  from  the  thigh  as  the  best 
part  are  wrapped  in  fat  to  make  them  bum  and  thus  ascend  in 
sweet  savour  to  heaven.  The  sacrificers  after  roasting  the  vitals 
taste  them  as  a  symbolical  sign  that  they  are  actually  eating  with 
the  goda  When  this  religious  act  has  been  done,  the  rest  of  the 
victim  is  consumed  as  a  merely  human  meal.' 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  clearer.  There  is  no  mystic  com- 
munion, no  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god  incarnate  in  the  victim, 
no  awful  taboo  upon  what  has  been  offered  to,  made  over  to,  the  gods, 
no  holocaust.  Homer  knows  of  victims  slain  to  revive  by  their 
blood  the  ghosts  of  those  below,  knows  of  victims  on  which  oaths 
have  been  taken  and  which  are  utterly  consumed  and  abolished,  but 
the  pormal  service,  of  the  Olympians  is  a  meal  shared.  The  gods 
are  as  Plato'  would  say  'fellow  guests'  with  man.  The  god  is 
Ouranios,  so  his  share  is  burnt,  aud  the  object  of  the  burning  is 
manifestly  sublimation  not  destruction. 

With  the  burnt-sacrifice  and  the  joyous  banquet  in  our  minds 
we  turn  to  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens  and  mark  the 
contrast,  a  contrast  it  will  be  seen  so  great  that  it  compek  us  to 
suppose  that  the  ritual  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia  had  primarily 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  worship  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  Di^ia. 

Our  investigation  begins  with  a  festival  which  at  first  sight 

seems  of  all  others  for  our  purpose  most  unpromising,  the  Diasia*. 

Pollux,  in  his  chapter^  on  'Festivals  which  take  their  names  from 

the  divinities  worshipped,'  cites  the  Diasia  as  an  instance — 'the 

1  Companion  to  the  lUad,  p.  77.  I  hare  advisedly  traosUtod  oiXox^rat  by  barley 
grain,  not  meal,  because  I  believe  the  odXox^ai  to  be  a  primitive  survival  of  the 
custom  of  offering  aotnal  grain,  but  this  disputed  question  is  here  irrelevant. 
I  foUow  Dr  H.  von  Fritsse,  Herme$  xxui.  1897,  p.  236. 

*  Ltgg,  668  (urco^cMTdf . 

*  The  sources  for  the  Diasia  are  aU  ooUected  in  the  useful  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  complete  work,  Oskar  Band,  Du  Atti$ehen  Dia»ien—ein  Beitrag  Mur  Orii- 
chUehen  Heortohaie,  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  sum  Programm  der  Victoriaschule, 
Ostem  1888  (Berlin).  Many  of  the  more  important  sources  are  easily  aooessible 
in  Bir  Farnell^s  Cults  of  the  Qreek  StaUs,  vol.  x.  pp.  171,  173.  Mr  Famell  reipurds 
Zeus  Meiliohios  as  merely  a  form  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  not  as  tL  contaminatio 
of  two  primarily  distinct  religious  conceptiona 

*  On.  I.  87. 
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Moaseia  are  from  the  Muses,  the  Hermaia  from  Hermes,  the 
Diasia  and  Pandia  from  Zeus  (Ai09),  the  Panatheoaia  bom 
Athene.'  What  could  be  clearer'?  It  is  true  that  the  modem 
philologist  observes  what  naturally  escaped  the  attention  of 
Pollux,  i.e.  that  the  i  in  Diasia  is  long,  that  in  Atd9  short,  but 
what  is  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  as  against  the  accredited  worship 
of  an  Olympian  ? 

To  the  question  of  derivation  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
later,  the  nature  of  the  cult  must  first  be  examined  Again  at  the 
outset  facts  seem  against  us.  It  must  frankly  be  owped  that  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  in  common  as  well 
as  professional  parlance,  the  Diasia  was  a  festival  of  Zeus,  of 
Zeus  with  the  title  Meilichios. 

Our  first  notice  of  the  Diasia  comes  to  us  in  a  bit  of  religious 
history  as  amusing  as  it  is  instructive,  the  story  of  the  unworthy 
trick  played  by  the  Delphic  oracle  on  Cylon.  Thucydides^  tells 
how  Cylon  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  bow  be  might  seize  the 
Acropolis,  and  the  priestess  made  answer  that  be  should*  attempt 
it  'on  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus.'  Cylon  never  doubted  that 
'the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus'  was  the  Olympian  festival,  and 
having  been  (B.C.  640)  an  Olympian  victor  himself,  he  felt  that 
there  was  about  the  oracle  'a  certain  appropriateness.'  But,  in 
fine  oracular  fashion  the  god  had  laid  a  trap  for  the  unwary 
^otist,  intending  all  the  while  not  the  Olympian  festival  but  the 
Attic  Diasia, '  for/  Thucydides  explains,  '  the  Athenians  too  have 
what  is  called  the  Diasia,  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus,  of  Zeus 
Meilichios.'  The  passage  is  of  paramount  importance  because  it 
shows  clearly  that  the  obscurity  lay  in  the  intentional  omission  by 
the  priestess  of  the  cultus  epithet  Meilichios,  and  in  that  epithet 
as  will  be  presently  seen  lies  the  whole  significance  of  the  cult 
Had  Zeus  Meilichios  been  named  no  normal  Athenian  would  have 
blundered. 

Thucydides  goes  on  to  note  some  particulars  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Diasia;  the  ceremonies  took  place  outside  the  citadel, 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  whole  people  collectively,  and  many 

>  Thnoyd.  I.  126  fore  yiip  ical  'A^rafoit  Aidaia  &  xaXcircu  Ac6f  iofir^i  MecX«xfov 
fuytoTii,  f^vrijt  w6\ttn  h  f  wtwBiiful  B6ovfft  voXXd  o&x  lepeca  dXX*  <iywiL>  $6fULTa, 

SdioL  ad  loe.  ^dftara*  rtird  wi/itiata  tit  i^i$wr  /cpp^di  rrrvwttfUptk  (Bvotf. 
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of  those  who  sacrificed  offered  not  animal  sacrifices  but  offerings 
in  accordance  with  local  custom.  The  word  Ufma,  the  regular  ritual 
term  for  animal  sacrifices,  is  here  opposed  to  dvfuiTa  iirix^pia, 
local  sacrifices.  But  for  the  Scholiast  the  meaning  of  'local 
sacrifices'  would  have  remained  dubious;  he  explains,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  that  these  customary  '  local  sacrifices '  were  cakes  made  in 
the  shape  of  animala  The  principle  in  aacria  simtiUUa  pro  veria 
acoipi  was  and  is  still  of  wide  application,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
in  it  specially  characteristic  of  the  Diasia  it  need  not  be  further 
exemplified. 

Two  notices  of  the  Diasia  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  ^  yield 
nothing.  The  fact  that  Strepsiades  bought  a  little  cart  at  the 
Diasia  for  his  boy  or  even  cooked  a  sausage  for  his  relations  is  of 
no  significance.  Wherever  any  sort  of  religious  ceremony  goes  on, 
there  among  primitive  peoples  a  fair  will  be  set  up  and  outlying 
relations  will  come  in  and  must  be  fed,  nor  does  it  concern  us  to 
decide  whether  the  cart  bought  by  Strepsiades  was  a  real  cart  or 
as  the  Scholiast  suggests  a  cake-cart.  Cakes  in  every  conceivable 
form  befong  to  the  common  fund  of  quod  semper  quod  ttbtque. 
Of  capital  importance  however  is  the  notice  of  the  Scholiast  on 
line  408  where  the  exact  date  of  the  Diasia  is  given.  It  was 
celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  the  last  decade  of  the  mouth 
Anthesterion — i.e.  about  the  14th  of  March.  The  Diasia  was  a 
Spring  festival  and  therein  as  will  be  shown  later  (p.  52)  lies  its 
true  significance. 

From  Lucian  we  learn  that  by  his  time  the  Diasia  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  abeyance ;  in  the  Icaro-Menippos  Zeus  complains 
that  his  altars  are  as  cold  as  the  syllogisms  of  Chrysippos.  Worn 
out  old  god  as  he  was,  men  thought  it  sufHcieut  if  they  sacrificed 
every  six  years  at  Olympia.  'Why  is  it,'  he  asks  ruefully, '  that  for 
so  many  years  the  Athenians  have  lefb  out  the  Diasia  ? '  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Cylon,  the  Olympian 
Zeus  has  tended  to  efface  from  men's  mind  the  ritual  of  him  who 
bore  the  title  Meilichios.  The  Scholiast'  feels  that  some  explana- 
tion of  an  obsolete  festival  is  desirable,  and  explains:  '  the  Diasia, 
a  festival  at  Athens,  which  they  keep  with  a  certain  element  of 

I  w,  864  and  408. 

'  Luo.  Icaro-Menip.  84  sohol.  ad  loo.     Aidvia  iopHi  'A^i^m^ir,  jv  iwrriXwp  lurA 
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chilly  gloom  {arrv^vfrrq^),  offering  sacrifices  to  Zeus  Meilichios/ 
This,  'chilly  gloom'  arrests  attention  at  once^  What  has  Zeus 
of  the  high  heaven,  of  the  upper  air,  to  do  with  'chilly  gloom/ 
with  things  abhorrent  and  abominable?  Styx  is  the  chill  cold 
water  of  death,  Hades  and  the  Erinyes  are  'chilly  ones'  (trTvyepol), 
the  epithet  is  utterly  aloof  from  Zeus.  The  Scholiast  implies  that 
the  '  chilly  gloom '  comes  in  from  the  sacrifice  to  Zeus  MeUichios. 
Zeus  qud  Zeus  gives  no  clue,  it  remains  to  examine  the  title 
Meilichios. 

Xenophon  in  returning  from  his  Asiatic  expedition  was  hin^^ 
dered,  we  are  toldS  by  lack  of  funds.  He  piously  consulted  a 
religious  specialist  and  was  informed  that '  Zeus  Meilichios '  stood 
in  his  way  and  that  he  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  at  home.  Accordingly  on  the  following  day  Xenophon 
'sacrificed  and  offered  a  holocaust  of  pigs  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  custom  and  the  omens  were  favourable/ 

The  regular  ancestral  ritual  to  Zeus  Meilichios  was  a  holocaust 
of  pigs,  and  the  god  himself  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  wealth, 
a  sort  of  Ploutos.  Taken  by  itself  this  last  point  could  not  be 
pressed,  as  probably  by  Xenophon  s  time  men  would  pray  to  Zeus 
pure  and  simple  for  anything  and  everything;  taken  in  conjunction 
Mrith  the  holocaust  and  the  title  Meilichios,  the  fact,  it  will  pre- 
sently be  seen,  is  significant.  There  is  of  course  nothing  to  prove 
that  Xenophon  sacrificed  at  the  time  of  the  Diasia,  though  this 
is  possible ;  we  are  concerned  now  .with  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
in  general,  not  with  the  particular  festival  of  the  Diasia.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Scholiast,  on  the  passage  of  Thucydides  already 
discussed,  sajs  that  the  'animal  sacrifices'  at  the  Diasia  were 
irpiPara,  a  word  usually  rendered  '  sheep ' ;  but  if  he  is  basing 
his  statement  on  any  earlier  authority  irpofiata  may  quite  well 
have  meant  pig  or  any  four-legged  household  animal;  the  meaning 
of  the  word  was  only  gradually  narrowed  down  to  '  sheep.' 

It  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  the  exact  animal  sacrificed  is 
not  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  god. 
Pigs  came  to  be  associated  with  Demeter  and  the  underworld 

1  Xen.  Anah,  ra,  %.  ir^  hk  bvrtpalq,  6  lStW9^9...iHtTo  xaX  cbXmradret  xoipovt  rtf 
warfMfi^  pj^tufi  Kal  iicaWiipti,  The  incident  probably  took  plaoe  in  February,  the 
month  of  the  Diasia.    Bee  Mr  H.  O.  Dakyne,  Xen,  vol  i.  p.  816. 
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divinities,  but  that  is  because  these  divinities  belong  to  a  primitive 
stratum,  and  the  pig  then  as  now  was  cheap  to  rear  and  a  standby 
to  the  poor.  The  animal  sacrificed  is  significant  of  the  sUUua  of  the 
worshipper  rather  than  of  the  content  of  the  god.  The  argument 
from  the  pig  must  not  be  pressed,  though  undoubtedly  the  cheap 
pig  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  exceptional 

The  manner  of  the  sacrifice,  not  the  material,  is  the  real 
clue  to  the  significance  of  the  title  Meilichios.  Zeus  as  Meilichios 
demanded  a  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-offering.  The  Zeus  of  Homer 
demanded  and  received  the  tit- bits  of  the  victim,  though  even  these 
in  token  of  friendly  communion  were  shared  by  the  worshippers. 
Such  was  the  custom  of  the  Ouranioi,  the  Olympians  in  general. 
Zeus  Meilichios  will  have  all  or  nothing.  His  sacrifice  is  not 
a  happy  common  feast,  it  is  a  dread  renunciation  to  a  dreadful 
power ;  hence  the  atmosphere  of  '  chilly  gloom.'  It  will  later  be 
seen  that  these  un-eaten  sacrifices  are  characteristic  of  angry 
ghosts  demanding  placation  and  of  a  whole  class  of  underworld 
divinities  in  general,  divinities  who  belong  to  a  stratum  of  thought 
more  primitive  than  Homer.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to 
mark  that  the  service  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  wholly  alien  to  that  of 
the  Zeus  of  Homer.  The  next  passage  makes  still  clearer  the 
nature  of  this  service. 

Most  fortunately  for  us  Pausanias,  when  at  Myonia  in  Locris, 
visited^  a  sanctuary,  not  indeed  of  Zeus  Meilichios,  but  of  'the 
Meilichians.'  He  saw  there  no  temple,  only  a  grove  and  an  altar, 
and  he  learnt  the  nature  of  the  ritual.  'The  sacrifices  to  ''the 
Meilichians  "  are  at  night-time  and  it  is  customary  to  consume  the 
flesh  on  the  spot  before  the  sun  is  up.'  Here  is  no  question  of 
Zeus;  we  have  independent  divinities  worshipped  on  their  own 
account  and  with  nocturnal  ceremonies.  The  suspicion  begins  to 
take  shape  that  Zeus  must  have  taken  over  the  worship  of  these 
dread  Meilichian  divinities  with  its  nocturnal  ceremonial.  The 
suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we  find  that  Zeus  Meilichios  is,  like 
the  Erinyes,  the  avenger  of  kindred  blood.  Pausanias'  saw  near 
the  Kephissos  '  an  ancient  altar  of  Zeus  Meilichios ;  on  it  Theseus 
received  purification  from  the  descendants  of  Phytalos  after  he 
had  slain  among  other  robbers  Sinis  who  was  related  to  himself 
through  Pittheua' 

>  P.  X.  8S.  8.  «  P.  I.  87.  i. 
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Again  Pausanias'  tells  us  that,  afler  an  internecine  fray,  the 
Argives  took  measures  to  purify  themselves  from  the  guilt  of 
kindred  blood,  and  one  measure  was  that  they  set  up  an  image  of 
Zeus  Meilichios.  Meilichios,  Easy-to-be-entreated,  the  Gentle,  the 
Qi-acious  One,  is  naturally  the  divinity  of  purification,  but  he  is 
also  naturally  the  other  euphemistic  face  of  Maimaktes^  he  who 
rages  eager,  panting  and  thirsting  for  blood.  This  Hesychius' 
tells  us  in  an  instructive  gloss.  Maimaktes-Meilichios  is  double- 
faced  like  the  Erinyes-Eumenides.  Such  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  the  explanation  of  tlie  worship  of  Zeus  Meilichios  by  any 
educated  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  with  his  monotheistic 
tendencies.  Zeus  he  would  have  said  is  all  in  all,  Zeus  Meilichios 
is  Zeus  in  his  underworld  aspect — 2jeus-Hades. 

Pausanias'  saw  at  Corinth  three  images  of  Zeus,  all  under  the 
open  sky.  One  he  says  had  no  title,  another  was  called  He  of 
the  underworld  (xOovio^),  the  third  The  Highest.  What  earlier 
cults  this  triple  Zeus  had  absorbed  into  himself  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Such  a  determined  monotheism  is  obviously  no  primitive  con- 
ception, and  it  is  interesting  to  ask  on  what  facts  and  fusion  of 
facts  it  was  primarily  based.  Happily  where  literature  and  even 
ritual  leave  us  with  suspicions  only,  art  compels  a  clearer  definition. 

The  two  reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  were  found  at  the  Peiraeus 
and  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  ^  From  the  inscription  on 
the  relief  in  fig.  1  and  from  numerous  other  inscribed  reliefs 
found  with  it,  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  the  place  in 
which  they  were  found  Zeus  Meilichios  was  worshipped.  In  any 
case  the  relief  in  fig.  1  is  clearly  dedicated  to  him.  Above  the 
splendid   coiled  beast  is  plainly  inscribed  'to  2ieus  Meilichios' 

'  p.  II.  20.  1.  •  Hcsycb.  «.▼.  Maiftdicrrit'  /leiXlxiot,  KaBdfxnot. 

>  r.  II.  2.  R. 

*  rcmiission  to  republish  tlie  two  relicfB  figured  hero  and  that  in  fig.  6 
ha«  l»ccn  courteouBly  grnntcd  me  by  Professor  Kekul^  von  Stradowitz,  Director 
of  tho  Berlin  Maseiim,  and  I  owe  to  his  kindness  the  excellent  photographs 
from  which  the  reprofluctions  are  made.  From  the  official  catalogue  {Beichreibung 
der  Antiken  Skulpturen  in  Berlin)  I  quote  the  foUowing  particulars  as  to  material, 
provenance  &c. 

1.  Cat.  722,  H.  0*58,  Br.  0*31.  Hymettns  marble  found  with  No.  723  at  the 
Zea  harbour  not  far  from  Ziller's  house.  Taken  to  Berlin  1879.  Inscribed  All 
MKlAIXini.  Date  fourth  century  n.c,  see  CIA.  ii.  3,  1681,  cf.  CIA.  ii.  8.  1678, 
ir»H2.  1583. 

2.  Cat.  723,  material,  provenance,  date,  same  as  722. 
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(Ail  MeiXix/^).  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  astounding 
fsict  that  Zeus,  father  of  gods  and  men,  is  figured  by  his  wor- 
shippers as  a  snake. 
So  astonishing  is 
the  inscription  that 
M.  Foucart*,  who 
first  discussed  these 
reliefs,  suggested 
that  in  Zeus  Meiii- 
chios  we  have 
merely  a  Hellenic 
rendering  of  a  Phe- 
nician  divinity,  Baal 
Melek  or  Moloch. 
The  worship  of  such 
a  divinity  would  be 
well  in  place  at  the 
harbour  of  Muny- 
chia,  and  as  M. 
Foucart  points  out, 
the  names  of  the 
dedicators  lack  the 
demotic.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  in- 
teresting theory  we 
have  no  evidence 
that  '  Moloch '  was 
ever  worshipped  in 

snake  form.  Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  sought ;  the 
snake  it  was  suggested  was,  not  the  god  himself,  but  his  attribute. 
But  this  solution  does  not  square  with  facts.  Zeus  is  one  of  the 
few  Greek  gods  who  never  appear  attended  by  a  snuke.  Asklepios, 
Hermes,  Apollo,  even  Demeter  and  Athene  have  their  snakes, 


Fiu.  1. 


1  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell  yii.  p.  507.  I  regret  that  in  the  first  edition  of  my  book 
I  treated  M.  Foacart's  theory  with,  I  fear,  scant  ceremony.  The  possibility  of  a 
eontaminatio  between  the  Phenioian  Baal  and  Zeus  Meilichios  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed.  For  a  disoussion  of  the  subject  see  especially  Clermont-Oanueau,  Le 
dieti  Satrapet  p.  65,  on  the  river  Meiliohos  at  Patrae,  and  Lagrange,  Etudes  tur  le$ 
Religiont  Simitiquea,  p.  105.  Bat  until  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  the  snake-form 
of  Molooh  it  is  simpler  to  see  in  the  snake  Meilichios  an  indigenous  snake  demon 
of  the  under  world. 
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Zeus  never.  Moreover  when  the  god  developed  from  snake  form 
to  human  form,  as,  it  will  later  be  shown,  was  tho  case  with 
Asklcpios,  the  snake  he  once  was  remains  coiled  about  his  staff  or 
attendant  at  his  throne.  In  the  case  of  Zeus  Meilichios  in  human 
form  the  snake  he  once  was  not  disappears  clean  and  clear. 

The  explanation  of  the  snake  as  merely  an  attribute  is  indeed 
impossible  to  any  unbiassed 
critic  who  looks  at  the  relief 
in  fig.  2.  Here  clearly  the 
snake  is  the  object  wor- 
flhipiKxl  by  the  woman  and 
two  men  who  approach  with 
gestures  of  adoration.  The 
colossal  size  of  the  beast  as 
it  towers  above  its  human 
adorers  is  the  Magnificat  of 
the  artist  echoed  by  the  wor- 
shippers. When  we  confront 
the  relief  in  fig.  3,  also  found 
at  the  Peiraeus,  with  those 
in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  secret 
is  out  at  last.  In  fig.  3  a 
man  followed  by  a  woman 
and  child  ap[)roaches an  al  tar, 
l)chind  which  is  seated  a 
bearded  god  holding  a  scep- 
tre and  patera  for  libation.  ^la,  2. 
Ab<jvo  is   clearly   inscribed 

'Aristirchc  to  Zeus  Meilichios*  (ApiaTapxv  ^*i  MetXixCtp)*  And 
the  truth  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  The  human-shaped 
Zeus  has  slipped  himself  quietly  into  the  place  of  the  old  snake- 
g(xl.  Art  sets  plainly  forth  what  has  been  dimly  shadowed  in 
ritual  and  mythology.  It  is  not  that  Zeus  the  Olympian  has 
'  an  underworld  aspect  * ;  it  is  the  cruder  fact  that  he  of  the  upper 
air,  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  extrudes  an  ancient  serpent- 
demon  of  the  lower  world,  Meilichios.  Meilichios  is  no  foreign 
Moloch,  he  is  home-grown,  autochthonous  before  the  formulation 
of  Zens. 

2—2 
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How  the  shift   may  have  been  effected  art  again   helps  us  to 
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conjecture.  In  the  same  sanctuary  at  the  Peiraeus  that  yielded  the 
reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  was  found 
the  inscribed  relieP  in  fig.  4.  We 
have  a  similar  bearded  snake  and 
above  is  inscribed  '  Heracleides  to 
the  god.'  The  worshipper  is  not 
fencing,  uncertain  whether  he 
means  Heilichios  or  Zeus;  he 
brings  his  offering  to  the  local 
precinct  where  the  god  is  a  snake 
and  dedicates  it  U>  the  god,  the 
god  of  that  precinct  It  is  not 
monotheism,  rather  it  is  parochial- 
ism, but  it  is  a  conception  tending 
towards  a  later  monotheism. 
When  and  where  the  snake  is 
simply  '  the  god,'  the  fusion  with 
Zeus  is  made  easy. 

In  fig.  5  is  figured  advisedly  a  monument  of  stiuko  woi*sliip, 
which  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  comes,  not  from  the  precinct 
of  Zeus  Meilichios  at  the  Peiraeus,  but  from  Eteonos  in  Boeotia. 
When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  over  Greece  the  dead  hero  was  worshipped  in  snake  form 

1  Bull,  de  Con,  IltlL  1S83,  p.  510. 
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and  addressed  by  euphemistic  titles  akin  to  that  of  Meilichios. 
The  relief  from  Boeotia  is  a  good  instance  of  such  worship  and  is 
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chosen  because  of  the  striking  parallelism  of  its  art  type  with  that 
of  the  Peiraeus  relief  in  fig.  3.  The  maker  of  this  class  of 
votive  reliefs  seems  to  have  kept  in  stock  designs  of  groups  of 
pious  worshippers  which  he  could  modify  as  required  and  to 
which  the  necessary  god  or  snake  and  the  appropriate  victim 
could  easily  be  appended.  Midway  in  conception  between  the 
Olympian  Zeus  with  his  sceptre  and  the  snake  demon  stands 
another  relief  (fig.  6),  also  from  the  Peiraeus  sanctuary.  Meilichios 
is  human,  a  snake  no  longer,  but  he  is  an  earth  god,  he  bears  the 
cornucopia*,  his  victim  is  the  pig.  He  is  that  Meilichios  to  whom 
Xenophon  offered  the  holocaust  of  pigs,  praying  for  wealth ;  he 
is  also  the  Zeus-Hades  of  Euripides.  We  might  have  been 
toinptcfl  to  call  him  simply  Hades  or  Ploutos  but  for  the  inscrip- 
tion [KpiTo]fi6\tj  /ill  MeiXtx^tp,  'Kritoboule  to  Zeus  Meilichios/ 
which  makes  the  dedication  certain. 

By  the  light  then  of  these  reliefs  the  duality,  the  inner 
discrepancy  of  Zeus  Meilichios  admits  of  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward solution.     It  is  the  monument  of  a  superposition  of  cults. 

'  From  a  photograph  (Peiraeus  12)  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  German 
Arohaeological  Institute,  see  Eph,  Arch.  1886,  p.  47. 

*  The  cornucopia  would  be  a  natural  attribute  for  Zeus  Ktesios  who  Dr  Martin 
Nilsson  kindly  tells  me  appears  in  snake  form  (inscribed)  on  a  votive  relief  in  the 
local  Museum  at  Thebes. 
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But  the  difficulty  of  the  name  of  the  festival,  Diasia,  remains. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  was  given  late ;  aud, 
if  primitive,  how  can  we  sever  it  from  A^d?  ? 


^  ^ 


Fio.  6. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ancients  themselves  were  not 
quite  at  ease  in  deriving  Diasia  from  ^i6^.  Naturally  they  were 
not  troubled  by  difficulties  as  to  long  and  short  vowels,  but  they 
had  their  misgivings  as  to  the  connotation  of  the  word,  and  they 
try  round  uneasily  for  etymologies  of  quite  other  significance. 
The  Scholiast  on  Lucian's  Timon^  says  the  word  is  probably 
derived  from  Sunralveiv  'to  fawn  on,'  'to  propitiate/  Suidas* 
says  it  comes  from  Bia<f>vy€ip  avrov^  €t;;^at9  ra^  iaa^,  because  in 
the  Diasia  '  men  escaped  from  curses  by  prayers/  If  etymologi- 
cally  absurd,  certainly,  as  will  be  seen,  a  happy  guess. 

Such  derivations  are  of  course  only  worth  citing  to  show  that 
even  in  ancient  minds  as  regards  the  derivation  of  Diasia  from 
Aid?  misgiving  lurked. 

The  misgiving  is  emphasized  by  the  modem  philologist.  The 
derivation  of  Diasia  with  its  long  from  ^i6<:  with  its  short  t  is 
scientifically  improbable  if  not  impossible.  Happily  another 
derivation  that  at  least  satisfies  scientific  conditions  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr  R  A.  Neil.  Not  only  docs  it  satisfy  scientific 
conditions  but  it  also  confirms  the  view  arrived  at  by  independent 
>  Lucian,  Tim,  c.  7.  '  Saidas  s.y.  Aidffia, 
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investigation  of  the  ritual  and  art  representations  of  Zeus 
Meilichios.  Mr  Neil  ^  suggests  that  in  several  Qreek  words  show- 
ing the  stem  ilo  this  stem  may  stand  by  the  regular  falling  away 
of  the  medial  a  for  hlco  and  is  identical  with  the  Latin  dxro^i 
dims,  he  notes,  was  originally  a  purely  religious  word.  Such 
words  would  be  the  Diasia,  whatever  the  termination  may  be,  the 
^la  of  Teos,  and  perhaps  the  IldvSia  of  Athens.  Seen  in  the 
light  of  this  new  etymology  the  Diasia  becomes  intelligible :  it  is 
the  ff>fltiYal  of  ^Mr?5*«y,  innprppjif.ij]>nn ;  it  is  uoctumal  and  associated 
with  rites  of  placation  and  purgation,  two  notions  inextricably 
linked  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients. 

We  further  understand  why  Meilichios  seems  the  male  double 
of  Erinys  and  why  his  rites  are  associated  with  '  chilly  gloom.' 
The  Diasia  has  primarily  and  necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  Aw9, 
with  Zeus;  it  has  everything  to  do  with  'dirae/  magical  curses, 
exorcisms  and  the  like.  The  keynote  of  primitive  ritual,  it  will 
become  increasingly  clear,  is  exorcism. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  derivation  it  is  possible  further  to 
explain  another  element  in  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios  hitherto 
purposely  left  unnoticed,  the  famous  Ato9  tcdBiov,  the  supposed 
'  fleece  of  Zeus.'  The  Ato9  KciScov  is,  I  think,  no  more  the  fleece 
of  Zeus  than  the  Diasia  is  his  festival. 

Polemon,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.G., 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  current  derivation,  and  on  the  statement 
of  Polemon  most  of  our  notices  of  '  the  fleece  of  Zeus '  appear  to 
be  based.  Hesychius'  writes  thus  :  '  The  fleece  of  Zeus :  they  use 
this  expression  when  the  victim  has  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus,  and 
those  who  were  being  purified  stood  on  it  with   their  left  foot 

>  J.H.S,  XIX.  p.  114,  note  1. 

*  Mr  P.  Giles  kindly  telln  me  that  a  rare  Sanskrit  word  dveahoM  meaning  'hate* 
and  the  like  exists  and  phonetically  would  nearly  correspond  to  the  Latin  dirui. 
The  corresponding  form  in  Greek  would  appear  as  Snot,  unless  in  late  Qreek.  But 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  n.c.  onwards  the  pronunciation  would  be  the  same 
as  Siotf  and  if  the  word  survived  only  in  ritual  terms  it  would  naturally  be  confused 
with  ^ot.  Almost  all  authorities  on  Latin  however  regard  the  ru  in  dirui  as  a  suiBz 
containing  an  original  r  as  in  mirus,  durus  etc.  This  view,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  etymology  of  dirta  proposed  in  the  text,  seems  supported  by  a  statement  of 
Servius  (if  the  statement  be  accurate)  on  Aen,  ni.  235  'Sabini  et  Umbri  quae  nos 
mala  dira  appellant,'  as,  though  «  between  vowels  passes  in  Latin  and  Umbrian 
into  r,  it  remains  an  $  sound  in  Sabine. 

'  Hcsych.  s.v.  6  6i  lloXd/uaw  t6  fx  roO  Ail  rtBvtUvov  Uptlov.  From  Athenaeus  also 
we  Icam  that  Polemon  had  treated  in  some  detail  of  the  'fleece  of  Zeus';  Athenaeus 
ssys  (XI.  p.  478c),  HoX^lio^' 9*  ^f' Tfp  rept  roO  d<ou  ffwd(ov  ^if9<... 
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Some  say  it  means  a  great  and  perfect  fleece.  But  Polemon  says 
it  is  the  fleece  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Zeus. 

But  Polemon  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  the  matter  of 
etymology,  though  invaluable  as  reflecting  the  current  impression 
of  his  day.  Our  conviction  that  the  Ai09  xdSt^ov  is  necessarily 
'  the  fleece  of  Zeus '  is  somewhat  loosened  when  we  And  that  this 
fleece  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ritual  of  Zeus,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  Zeus,  was  used  in  the  ritual  only  of  a  Zeus 
who  bore  the  titles  Meilichios  and  Ktesios.  Suidas^  expressly 
states  that  '  they  sacrifice  to  Meilichios  and  to  Zeus  Ktesios  and 
they  keep  the  fleeces  of  these  (victims)  and  cull  them  '*  Dian,"  ami 
tliey  use  them  when  they  send  out  the  proccHHion  in  the  month  of 
Skirophorion,  and  the  Dadouchos  at  Eleusis  uses  them,  and  others 
use  them  for  purifications  by  strewing  them  under  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  polluted.' 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Zeus  had  no  monopoly  in  the  fleece 
supposed  to  be  his;  it  was  a  sacred  fleece  used  for  purification 
ceremonies  in  general.  He  himself  had  taken  over  the  cult  of 
Meilichios,  the  Placable  One,  the  spirit  of  purification ;  we  con- 
jecture that  he  had  also  taken  over  the  fleece  of  purification. 

Final  conviction  comes  from  a  passage  in  the  commentary  of 
Eustathius'  on  the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  after  the 
slaying  of  the  suitors.  Odysseus  purges  his  house  by  two  things, 
first  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  by  water,  then  after  the  hang- 

^  Soidaa  b.v.  B^ovcl  re  rf  re  MeiXiX^v  Kal  rtf  K-nfoUf  Ati,  rd  di  «r(6dia  ro&rwf 
^vXdaaovai  Kal  A/a  (Sia)  WfHxrayopeOorrcu,  XP*^^^^  ^*  avrdit  of  re  ^KipwpopbdP  r^ 
iro/iirV  aTiWotrrtt  koX  6  d^idovxof  i»  'BXev^u^t  naX  dXXoc  nvh  wp6t  KaSapfiods  inroaro^ 
¥(fVTi%  ai^rd  roif  woal  tCjp  iwayw¥.  For  Ala  Qaisford  ooujeotarea  At6f  but  from  the 
passage  of  Eustathias  (see  infr.)  i(  is  clear  that  we  mast  read  Sia, 

^  Eustath.  ad  Od.  xxii.  4S1  §  1934--5  iddww  7d/>  ol  "EXXi^i^et  oOru  rd  roiavra 
fjL6<ni  Ka$alp€a6ai  8iowofiwo^/i€wa.  koI  frepoc  fUw  irjXoOffi  rpdwovt  KaSapaluw  iripovt,  i, 
Kal  i^dyo¥T€s  rCiv  oUuip  furik  rdf  iBlfiovs  iwaotdiis  xpoai^^tirr(m  dn^6doit  ifiwahip  rik 
irp6auTra  arpi^vrtt  koI  iwatn6in-€S  dfitTaoTp€wrl.  6  d4  ye  woiriTixbt  ^OSvcatits  oOx  otb-w 
iroicZ  d\\*  iripw  ditXo^ffTepov,  ^al  yow'  otcre  Biiiw  ypijv  KaKdw  dKOt...w\iw  rotl^at 
ou54w...$4€iop  8i  BufAidfMTOt  tldot  Ka6alp€iw  doKoOvTot  rout  fuaofious.  8i6  Kal  dtoartlXat 
KaKUP  dKot  aM  ipTfffiw  6  roci/r^,  oDrc  H  ru^ct  ivraOOa  iwif)bal  av^-^Otis  rots  iraXauMf 
a6T€  arcwunrbs  4w  if  AwOpaKct  dwaybfuvoi  aOrif  dyyelip  i^^wro^To  d-wiffBo^vm,  tariov 
14  5n  ov  ii6vov  did  Otiov  iyU^rro  Kadapfiol  KaBd  irpoinx^^  4ypd<pri  dXXd  Kal  <pvrd  rira 
els  TOVTO  x/>i^ifui  i]y.  dpi<fTepeu)¥  yovv^  ^vrbw  Kard  WavaatfioM  iwir^Seiow  els  KaBaf^jJ»' 
Kal  a\n  64  els  roiaOra,  4crl»  o5,  irapcXa/x/^dycro,  ds  4v  'IXiddi  ^ai^crat.  Kal  ol  rd 
iiowotiirew  54  4ptifi¥e6o¥T4s  4^atri¥  (hi  Sio¥  4Kd\ov¥  Kt»>9iO¥  lepelov  tv$4¥tos  Ait  fieiKixlifi 
4¥  Tois  KaBapfulif,  <p$l¥0¥TOS  MaifiaKTTipiQpos  /irjpbs  5re  ijyorro  rd  ro/iraia,  koI  KaOapfJuuif 
4KBo\al  elf  rdt  rpiddovs  4yl¥oirro.  cT^o*'  64  fitrd  x'^^s  wofiv6¥  *  6vep  ij¥t  ^aal^  KripOKiof, 
affias  *EpfioO.  Kal  4k  toO  toioOtov  iro/xiroO  Kal  roO  ^$4¥tos  Hov  t6  iiowotnrei¥...&\\tat 
64  Koufbrepop  6ioTOfjLwei¥  Kal  dwo6iowofi.xeip  4^abf€To  rb  Aibs  dXe^iKdKOv  4wiK\i/^ei 
4Kw4/iireiy  rd  0aDXa.  Eustathias  passes  on  to  s^jeak  of  purification  by  blood  and 
the  ^pfMKolt  see  p.  95. 
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ing  of  the  maidens  by  fire  and  brimstone.    His  method  of  purifying 

is  a  simple  and  natural  one,  it  might  be  adopted  to-day  in  the 

disinfecting  of  a  polluted   house.    This  Eustathius  notes,  and 

contrasts  it  with  the  complex  magical  apparatus  in  use  among  the 

ancients  and  very  possibly  still  employed  by  the  pagans  of  his 

own  day.    He  comments  as  follows:  'The  Greeks  thought  such 

pollutions  were  purified  by  being  "sent  away."    Some  describe  one 

sort  of  purifications  some  others,  and  these  purifications  they  carried 

out  of  houses  after  the  customary  incantations  and  they  cast  them 

forth  in   the  streets  with  averted  faces  and  returned  without 

looking  backwards.    But  the  Odysseus  of  the  poet  does  not  act 

thus,  but  performs  a  different  and  a  simpler  act,  for  he  says: 

"  Bring  brimBtone,  ancient  dame,  the  cure  of  ills,  and  bring  me  fire 
That  I  the  hall  may  fumigate."' 

In  the  confused  fashion  of  his  day  and  of  his  own  mind 
Eustathius  sees  there  is  a  real  distinction  but  does  not  recognise 
wherein  it  lies.  He  does  not  see  that  Homer's  purification  is  actual, 
physical,  rational,  not  magical.  He  goes  on :  '  Brimstone  is  a  sort 
of  incense  which  is  reputed  to  cleanse  pollutions.  Hence  the  poet 
distinguishes  it,  calling  it  "  cure  of  ills."  In  this  passage  there  are 
none  of  the  incantations  usual  among  the  ancients,  nor  is  there 
the  small  vessel  in  which  the  live  coals  were  carried  and  thrown 
away  vessel  and  all  backwards.' 

What  half  occurs  to  Eustathius  and  would  strike  any  in- 
telligent modem  observer  acquainted  with  ancient  ritual  is  that 
the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  is  as  it  were  scientific ; 
there  is  none  of  the  apparatus  of  magical '  riddance.'  Dimly  and 
darkly  he  puts  a  hesitating  finger  on  the  cardinal  difference 
between  the  religion  of  Homer  and  that  of  later  (and  earlier) 
Greece,  that  Homer  is  innocent,  save  for  an  occasional  labelled 
magician,  of  magia  The  Archbishop  seems  to  feel  this  as  something 
of  a  defect,  a  shortcoming.  He  goes  on :  'It  must  be  understood 
that  purifications  were  effected  not  only  as  has  just  been  described, 
by  means  of  sulphur,  but  there  are  also  certain  plants  that  were 
useful  for  this  purpose;  at  least  according  to  Pausanias  there 
is  verbena,  a  plant  in  use  for  purification,  and  the  pig  was 
sometimes  employed  for  such  purposes,  as  appears  in  the  Iliad,* 
This  mention  of  means  of  purification  in  general  brings  irre- 
sistibly to  the  mind  of  Eustathius  a  salient  instance,  the  very 
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fleece  we  are  diecussing.  He  continues:  'Those  who  interpret 
the  word  Sunrofim-eiv  say  that  they  applied  the  term  Biov  to  the 
fleece  of  the  animal  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus  MeilichioBi 
in  purifications  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Maimakterion'  when 
they  performed  the  Sendings  and  when  the  castings  out  of 
pollutions  at  the  triple  ways  took  place :  and  they  held  in  their 
hands  a  sender  which  was  they  say  the  kerukeion,  the  attribute  of 
Hermes,  and  firom  a  sender  of  this  sort,  pompos,  and  firom  the  Siov, 
the  fleece  called  "Dian,"  they  get  the  word  SunrofAireiv,  divine 
sending.' 

From  this  crude  and  tentative  etymological  guessing  two  im- 
portant points  emerge.  Eustathius  does  not  speak  of  the  '  fleece 
of  Zeus/  but  of  the  Dian  or  perhaps  we  may  translate  ditnne 
fleece.  Sio^  is  with  him  an  adjective  to  be  declined,  not  the  genitive 
of  Zev^.  This  loosens  somewhat  the  connection  of  the  fleece  with 
Zeus,  as  the  adjective  Slo^  could  be  used  of  anything  divine  or  even 
magical  in  its  wonder  and  perfection.  Further,  and  this  is  of 
supreme  importance,  he  connects  the  Dian  fleece  with  the  difficult 
word  Si07rofiw€lv,a,nd  in  this  lies  the  clue  to  its  real  interpretation^ 
'  That  this,'  he  goes  on — meaning  his  derivation  of  iwirofiirelv  from 
irofiwi^  the  kerukeion  of  Hermes  and  Biov  the  divine  fleece — *  is  so 
we  find  from  special  investigation,  but  in  more  general  parlance 
by  SioTTOfiTreiv  and  dwoSioTrofiwetv  is  meant  the  sending  away  of 
unclean  things  in  the  name  of  Zeus  Averter  of  Evil/  Eustathius 
evidently  gets  nervous ;  his  '  special  investigation '  is  leading  him 
uncomfortably  near  the  real  truth,  uncomfortably  fiGur  from  the 
orthodox  Zeus,  so  he  pulls  himself  up  instinctively. 

The  explanation  of  the  strange  word  airoiunrofiuirelVi  to  which 
Eustathius  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  piously  reverts,  is  still 
accredited  by  modem  lexicona  dwoBioirofi'rretaOai — the  middle 
form  is  the  more  usual — means,  we  are  told, '  to  avert  threatened 
evils  by  offerings  to  Zeus'/  Are  scholars  really  prepared  to 
believe  that  airohonrofiirttcOav  means,  to  put  it  shortly, '  to  Zeus 
things  away ' ?  The  lexicons  afler  this  desperate  etymology  proceed: 
'hence,  to  conjure  away,  to  reject  with  abhorrence/  and  finally, 
under  a  heading  apart, '  airoZiOTrofjLirelaBat  oIkov,  to  purify  a  house.' 
Surely  from  beginning  to  end  the  meaning  inherent  in  the  word 

^  Maimaktes,  it  will  be  remembered,  ii  the  other  face  of  Meilichioi,  see  aapra. 
«  See  LiddeU  ftod  Soott,  ■.?. 
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is  simply  'to  rid  of  pollution';  AirohioiroijnrMOcu  is  substantially 
the  same  as  awoTrifAVnv^  to  send  away,  to  get  rid  of»  but — and 
this  is  the  important  point — the  element  Bio  emphasizes  the  means 
and  method  of  the  'sending.'  The  quantity  of  the  i  in  oirofiio- 
wofimiaOai  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  the  i  in  Diasia  the 
feast  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  long,  the  i  in  the  Slov  tcciiiov  used  in 
his  service  is  long,  the  Siov  tcdSiov  is  used  in  ritual  concerned  with 
hia7rofi7rovfjL€V€^  its  purpose  is  anohunrofiirArOcu.  Is  it  too  bold 
to  see  in  the  mysterious  hio  the  same  root  as  has  been  seen  in 
Diasia  and  to  understand  dwoSioirofi7r€ia0ai  as  '  to  effect  riddance 
by  magical  imprecation  or  deprecation '  ? 

The  word  diru8  is  charged  with  magic,  and  this  lives  on  in  the 
Greek  word  £tbc  whick  is  more  magical  than  divine.  It  has  that 
doubleness,  for  cursing  and  for  blessing,  that  haunts  all  inchoate 
religious  terms.  The  fleece  is  not  divine  in  our  sense,  not  definitely 
either  for  blessing  or  for  cursing ;  it  is  taboo,  it  is  '  medicine,'  it 
is  magical.  As  magical  medicine  it  had  power  to  purify,  Le.  in 
the  ancient  sense,  not  to  cleanse  physically  or  purge  morally,  but 
to  rid  of  evil  influences,  of  ghostly  infection. 

Magical  fleeces  were  of  use  in  ceremonies  apparently  the  most 
diverse,  but  at  the  bottom  of  each  usage  lies  the  same  thought, 
that  the  skin  of  the  victim  has  magical  efficacy  as  medicine 
against  impuritiea  Dicaearchus*  tells  us  that  at  the  rising 
of  the  dog-star,  when  the  heat  was  greatest,  young  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  and  of  the  noblest  families  went  to  a  cave 
called  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Aktaios,  and  also  (very  significantly 
it  would  seem)  called  the  Cheironion;  they  were  girded  about 
with  fresh  fleeces  of  triple  wool  Dicaearchus  says  that  this  was 
because  it  was  so  cold  on  the  mountain ;  but  if  so,  why  must  the 
fleeces  be  fresh  ?  Zeus  Aktaios,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  has  taken 
over  the  cave  of  the  old  Centaur  Cheiron ;  the  magic  fleeces,  newly 
slain  because  all '  medicine '  must  be  fresh,  belong  to  his  order  as 
they  belonged  to  the  order  of  Meilichios. 

Again  we  learn  that  whoever  would  take  counsel  of  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraos'  must  first  purify  himself,  and  Pausanias  himself 

1  DioMarbh.  Frg,  Hitt.  n.  963. 

>  P.  I.  S4.  2--S.  Btrmbo  (ti.  p.  9S4)  njs  thai  the  DaaoianB  when  they  ooniolled 
ill*  oraele  of  the  hero  CalehM  nflrifloed  a  black  ram  to  him  and  alept  on  the  fleeoe. 
The  wonhippen  of  the  *  Sjrian  Ooddees,'  Loeian  njs  (D«  8yr,  J>§a  85),  knelt  o&  the 
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adds  the  explanatory  words, '  Sacrificing  to  the  god  is  a  ceremony 
of  purification/  But  the  purification  ceremony  did  not,  it  would 
appear,  end  ¥rith  the  actual  sacrifice,  for  he  explains,  'Having 
sacrificed  a  ram  they  spread  the  skin  beneath  them  and  go  to 
sleep,  awaiting  the  revelation  of  a  dream ' ;  here  again,  though  the 
name  is  not  used,  we  have  a  Blov  tcdSiov,  a  magic  fleece  with 
purifying  properties.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  made  an 
effort  to  take  over  the  cult  of  Amphiaraos,  as  he  had  taken  that  of 
Meilichios ;  we  hear  of  a  Zeus  Amphiaraos\  but  the  attempt  was 
not  a  great  success ;  probably  the  local  hero  Amphiaraos,  himself 
all  but  a  god,  was  too  strong  for  the  Olympian. 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia 
are  then  briefly  this.  The  cult  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  has  over- 
laid the  cult  of  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  being  who  was 
figured  as  a  snake,  who  was  a  sort  of  Ploutos,  but  who  had  also 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  EIrinys ;  he  was  an  avenger  of 
kindred  blood,  his  sacrifice  was  a  holocaust  offered  by  night,  his 
festival  a  time  of  'chilly  gloom.'  A  further  element  in  his  cult 
was  a  magical  fleece  used  in  ceremonies  of  purification  and  in  the 
service  of  heroes.  The  cult  of  Meilichios  is  unlike  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  as  described  in  Homer,  and  the  methods  of  puri- 
fication characteristic  of  him  wholly  alien.  The  name  of  his 
festival  means  '  the  ceremonies  of  imprecation.' 

The  next  step  in  our  investigation  will  be  to  take  in  order 
certain  well-known  Athenian  festivals,  and  examine  the  cere- 
monies that  actually  took  place  at  each.  In  each  case  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  the  several  festivals  are  ostensibly  consecrated 
to  various  Olympians,  and  though  there  is  in  each  an  element 
of  prayer  and  praise  and  sacrificial  feasting  such  as  is  familiar  to 
us  in  Homer,  yet,  when  the  ritual  is  closely  examined,  the  main 
part  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  seen  to  be  magical  rather  than  what 
we  should  term  religious.  Further,  this  ritual  is  addressed,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  addressed  to  any  one,  not  to  the  Olympians  of  the 
upper  air,  but  to  snakes  and  ghosts  and  underworld  beings ;  its 

ground  and  put  the  feet  and  the  heed  of  the  viotim  on  their  heads.    He  probably 
meant  that  thej  got  inaide  the  skin  and  wore  it  with  the  front  paws  tied  round  the 
neok  at  Heraclea  wean  the  lion-akin. 
^  Dieaearohns  i.  6. 
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main  gist  is  purification,  the  riddance  of  evil  influences,  this  rid- 
dance being  naturally  prompted  not  by  cheerful  confidence  but 
by  an  ever  imminent  fear. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  but  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  familiar  rites  of  the  Olympians,  the  burnt-sacrifice  and  its 
attendant  feast,  the  dance  and  song ;  our  whole  attention  will  be 
focussed  on  the  rites  belonging  to  the  lower  stratum.  This  course 
is  adopted  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  rites  of  sacrifice  as  described 
by  Homer  are  simple  and  familiar,  needing  but  little  elucidation 
and  having  already  received  superabundant  commentary,  whereas 
the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are  often  obscure  and  have  met 
with  little  attention.  Second,  it  is  these  rites  of  purification 
belonging  to  the  lower  stratum,  primitive  and  barbarous,  even 
repuUdve  as  they  often  are,  that  furnished  ultimately  the  material 
out  of  which  'mysteries'  were  made^ — mysteries  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  when  informed  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  religions  of  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus,  lent  to  Greece  its  deepest  and  most  enduring 
religious  impulse. 

ATTIC  CALENDAR 

NoTB.  Names  of  Festivals  selected  for  special  discussion  are  printed  in 
large  type.    Names  of  Festivals  incidentally  (uscussed  in  italics. 

Hecatombaion       July,  August 

Aug.,  September 
Sept,  October 
Oct.,  November 


1. 
2. 

a 

4. 


Metageitnion 

Boedromion 

Pyanepsion 


Kronia,  Panathenaia 

Metageitnia 

Eleusinia  and  Oreater  My$tmM 

Thbsmophoria.  Pyanepsia  and 
Oschophoria  [Id.  Oct  (Oot  15) 
October  Horse] 

Baloa 

Gamelia  (Lenaia?) 

Anthbsteria,    Diasu,    Lesser 

Mysteries  [xv.  KaL  Mart  (Feb. 

16)    Lupeicalia]    [(Feb.    21) 

Feralia] 
Dionysia 

Mmiychia,  Brauronia 
TnKl^QJSlAk^Kallynter%ayPlynteria 

(May  15  Argei,  June  15  Vest- 

alia,  Q.  St  D.  F.) 
Skirophoria^  ArrephoriOf   Dipo- 

lia,  Bouphonia 

The  Athenian  official  calendar  began  in  the  month  Heca- 
tombaion (July — August)  at  the  summer's  height    In  it  was 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


Maimakterion 
Poseideon 
Qaraelion 
Anthesterion 


Elaphebolion 

Muoychion 

Thargelion 


Nov.,  December 
Dec,  January 
Jan.,  February 
Feb.,  March 


March,  April 
April,  May 
May,  June 


12.    Skirophorion         Jane,  July 
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celebrated  the  great  festival  of  the  Panathenaia,  whose  very  name 
marks  its  political  import.  Such  political  festivals,  however 
magnificent  and  socially  prominent,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
examine;  concerning  the  gist  of  primitive  religious  conceptions 
they  yield  us  little.  The  Panathenaia  is  sacred  rather  to  a  city 
than  a  goddess.  Behind  the  Panathenaia  lay  the  more  elementary 
festival  of  the  Kronia,  which  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from  the 
faded  divinity  Eronos ;  but  of  the  Kronia  the  details  known  are 
not  adequate  for  its  fruitful  examination. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  other  festivals  noted  in  our  list  shows 
that  some,  though  not  all,  gave  their  names  to  the  months  in  which 
tbey  were  celebrated,  and  (a  fact  of  high  significance)  shows  also 
that  with  one  exception,  the  Dionysia,  these  festivals  are  not 
named  after  Olympian  or  indeed  after  any  divinities.  Metageitnia, 
the  festival  of  '  changing  your  neighbours,'  is  obviously  social  or 
political.  The  Eleusinia  are  named  after  a  place,  so  are  the 
Munychia  and  Brauronia  The  Thesmophoria,  Oschophoria,  Skiro- 
phoria  and  Arrephoria  are  festivals  of  carrying  sanietliing;  the 
Anthesteria,  Eallyn^ria,  Plynteria  festivals  of  persons  who  do 
something  \  the  Haloa  a  festival  of  threshing-floors,  the  Thargelia 
ot first-fruits,  the  Bouphonia  of  ox-slaying,  the  Pyanepsia  of  bean- 
cooking.  In  the  matter  of  nomenclature  the  Olympians  are  much 
to  seek. 

The  festivals  in  the  table  appended  are  arranged  according  to 
the  oflBcial  calendar  for  convenience  of  reference,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  agricultural  year,  on  which  the  festival^  primarily 
depend,  begins  in  the  autumn  with  sowiug,  Le.  in  Pyanepsion.  The 
Greek  agricultural  year  fell  into  three  main  divisions,  the  autumn 
sowing  season  followed  by  the  winter,  the  spring  with  its  first 
blossoming  of  firuits  and  flowers  beginning  in  Anthesterion,  and 
the  early  sumnaer  harvest  {oiru>pa)  beginning  in  Thargelion,  the 
month  of  first-fruits ;  to  this  early  harvest  of  grain  and  fruits  was 
added  with  the  coming  of  the  vine  the  vintage  in  Boedromion,  and 
the  gathering  in  of  the  later  fruits,  e.g.  the  fig.  All  the  festivals 
fall  necessarily  much  earlier  than  the  dates  familiar  to  us  in  the 
North.  In  Greece  to-day  the  wheat  harvest  is  over  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  June. 

'  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  all  the  festivals,  for  two 
practical  reasons,  lack  of  space  and  lack  of  material ;  but  fortunately 
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for  118  we  have  adequate  material  for  the  examination  of  one 
characteristic  festival  in  each  of  the  agricultural  seasons,  the 
Thesmophoria  for  autumn,  the  Anthesteria  for  spring,  the  Thar- 
gelia  for  early  summer,  and  in  each  case  the  ceremonies  of  the 
several  seasons  can  be  further  elucidated  by  the  examination  of 
the  like  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  calendar.  To  make  dear  the 
superposition  of  the  two  strata^  which  for  convenience'  sake  may 
be  called  Olympian  and  chthonic,  the  Diasia  has  already  been 
examined  In  the  typical  festivals  now  to  be  discussed  a  like 
superposition  will  be  made  apparent,  and  from  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  lower  chthonic  stratum  it  will  be  possible  to 
determine  the  main  outlines  of  Greek  religious  thought  on  such 
essential  points  as  e.g.  purification  and  sacrifice. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  methodical  to  begin  the  investigation 
with  the  autumn,  with  the  sowing  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
but  as  the  Thesmophoria  leads  more  directly  to  the  consum- 
mation of  Greek  religion  in  the  Mysteries  it  will  be  taken  last 
The  reason  for  this  will  become  more  apparent  in  the  further 
coarse  of  the  argument.     We  shall  begin  with  the  Anthesteria. 

^  As  regardi  the  ethnographr  of  these  two  strata,  I  aooept  Prof.  Ridgeway's  vie^ 
that  the  earlier  stratam,  which  I  have  called  chthonic,  belongs  to  the  primiti?e 
population  of  the  Mediterranean  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Pelasgian ;  the  later 
stratum,  to  which  belongs  the  manner  of  sacrifice  I  have  caUed  'Olympian,'  is 
characteristic  of  the  Achaean  population  coming  from  the  North.  But,  as  I  ha?e 
no  personal  competency  in  the  matter  of  ethnography  and  as  Prof.  Bidgeway's 
second  volume  is  as  yet  unpublished,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  state  the  argument 
as  it  appeared  to  me  independentlr,  i.e.  that  there  are  two  factors  in  religion,  one 
primitive,  one  later.  Be<^t  study  has  led  me  to  feel  that  these  factors  are 
themselves,  spedaUy  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  stratum,  far  more  complex  than  I 
at  first  thou^i    • 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ANTHESTERIA. 
The  Ritual  of  Qhostr  and  Spirits. 

Our  examiDation  of  the  unpromising  Diasia  has  so  far  led 
us  to  the  following  significant,  if  somewhat  vague,  results.  The 
festival  in  all  probability  did  not  originally  belong  to  Zeus, 
but  to  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  snake  god  or  demon.  The 
worship  of  this  being  was  characterized  by  nightly  ceremonies, 
holocausts  which  the  sun  might  not  behold;  it  was  gloomy  in 
character,  potent  for  purification.  The  name  of  the  festival  is 
probably  associated  with  dirae,  curses,  imprecations. 

The  Diasia,  gloomy  though  it  is,  is  a  spring  festival  and  its 
significance  will  be  yet  more  plainly  apparent  if  we  examine 
another,  the  other  spring  festival  of  the  Greeks,  Le.  the 
Anthesteria,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  first  spring  month 
Anthesterion. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  Diasia,  about  the  Anthesteria^  we 
know  much.  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Harpocration,  tells  us  that 
the  whole  festival  collectively  was  called  Anthesteria,  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  and  that  its  several  parts,  i.e.  its 
successive  days,  were  known  as  Pithoigia  (cask-opening),  Choes 
i(cups),  Chytroi  (pots).  The  exact  date  of  the  festival  is  fixed, 
I  the  three  successive  days  falling  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  of 
I  Anthesterion'. 

1  The  loiiroes  for  the  AnthesterUt  are  oollected  and  disoasied  in  the  Lexioone  of 
Panly-WiMowa  and  of  Daremberg  and  Saglio  and  more  completely  in  Dr  Bfartin 
Mil8aon*i  Studia  de  Dionynii  AtUcU  (Londae,  1900),  which  has  been  of  great 
lervioe  to  me. 

*  Harpocrat.  8.v. 
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On  the  first  day,  the  11th  of  Anthesterion,  Le.  the  Pithoigiai 
Plutarch  ^  tells  us  '  they  broached  the  new  wine  at  Athens. 
It  was  an  ancient  custom/  he  adds»  'to  offer  some  of  it  as  a 
libation  before  they  drank  it,  praying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
use  of  the  drug  {if>apfidteou)  might  be  rendered  harmless  and 
beneficial  to  them.'  .This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  offering  of  first* 
fi-uits*.  Among  his  own  people,  the  Boeotians,  Plutarch  adds, '  the 
day  was  called  the  day  of  the  Qood  Spirit',  the  Agathos  Daimon» 
and  to  him  they  made  offerings.  The  month  itself  was  known  as 
Proetaterios.'  The  scholiast  to  Hesiod^  tells  us  that  the  festival 
was  an  ancestral  one  (^i^  roU  Trarploi^^  and  that  it  was  not  allow* 
able  to  hinder  either  household  slaves  or  hired  servants  firom 
partaking  of  the  wine. 

The  casks  once  opened,  the  revel  set  in  and  lasted  through 
the  next  day  (the  Choes  or  Cups)  and  on  through  the  third 
(the  Chytroi  or  Pots).  The  day  of  the  Choes  seems  to  have 
been  the  climax,  and  sometimes  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
festival. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  all  the  details  of  what  was  in  intent 
a  three  days'  fair.  A  '  Pardon '  in  the  Brittany  of  to-day  affords 
perhaps  the  nearest  modem  analogy.  The  children  have  holidays, 
fairings  are  bought,  friends  are  feasted,  the  sophists  get  their 
fees,  the  servants  generally  are  disorganized,  and  every  one  down 
to  the  small  boys,  as  many  a  vase-painting  tells  us,  is  more  or  less 
drunk.  There  is  a  drinking  contest  presided  over  by  the  King 
Archon,  he  who  first  drains  his  cup  gets  a  cake,  each  man  crowns 
bis  cup  with  a  garland  and  deposits  the  wreath  in  keeping  of  the ' 
priestess  of  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes.  On  the  day 
of  the  Cups  takes  place  the  august  ceremony  of  the  wedding  of  the 
wife  of  the  King  Archon  to  the  god  Dionysos.  On  that  day  alone, 
in  all  the  year  the  temple  of  Dionysos  is  opened*. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Chytroi  or  Pots,  there  was  a  dramatic 
contest^  known  as  Xirpivoi,  Pot-contests.  During  this  third 
day    the    revel    went    on;     Aristophanes^    has    left    us    the 

*  Plot.  Q.  Svmp.  m.  7. 1. 

'  The  gist  of  such  offeringB  will  be  considered  ander  the  ThargiUa, 

'  Pint.  Q.  8ymp,  7m.  8. 

«  On.  868. 

'  Disoaised  in  reUiion  to  Dionysoe,  tee  infra,  Ohapter  tui. 

•  See  p.  76. 

'  Ar.  Ran.  212,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Mamy. 
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picture  of  the  dronken  mob  thronging  the  streets  at  the  holy 
Pot-Feast: 

'0  brood  of  the  mere  and  the  spring, 
Gather  together  and  sing 

From  the  depths  of  your  throat 

By  the  aide  of  the  hoat 
CoHi^  as  we  move  in  a  ring.  - 

As  in  Limnae  we  aang  the  divine 
Nya^an  Qiver  of  Wine. 

When  the  people  in  lots 

With  their  sanctified  Poto 
Game  reeling  around  my  shrine.' 

The  scholiast  on  the  Achamian8\  a  play  which  gives  us  a 
lively  picture  of  the  festival,  says  that  the  Choes  and  the  Chytroi 
were  celebrated  on  one  day.  The  different  days  and  acts  of  the 
whole  Anthesteria  were  doubtless  not  sharply  divided,  and  if  each 
day  was  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset  confusion  would  easily 
arise. 

So  far  a  cursory  inspection  clearly  shows  that  the  Anthesteria 
was  a  wine-festival  in  honour  of  Diouysos.  Moreover  we  have  the 
definite  statement  of  Tbucydides'  that  'the  more  ancient  Dionysia 
were  celebrated  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion  in  the 
temple  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshea'  The  reference  can  only  be 
to  the  Choes,  so  that  the  festival  of  the  Choes  seems  actually  to 
have  borne  the  name  Dionysia.  Harpocration'  goes  even  further; 
he  says,  quoting  Apollodorus,  that  'the  whole  month  was  sacred  to 
Dionysos.' 

A  more  searching  examination  of  the  sources  reveals  beneath 
the  surfiEtce  rejoicings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diasia,  another  and 
more  primitive  ritual,  and  a  ritual  of  widely  different  significance. 
It  has  escaped  no  student  of  Greek  festivals  that  through  the 
Anthesteria  there  ran  'a  note  of  sadness.'  Things  were  not 
altogether  so  merry  as  they  seemed.  This  has  been  variously 
explained,  as  due  to  the  '  natural  melancholy  of  the  spring,'  or 
more  recently  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Dionysos  had  his 
'chthonic  side'  and  was  the  'Lord  of  souls.'  A  simpler  ex- 
planation lies  at  the  door. 

The  clue  to  the  real  gist  of  the  Anthesteria  is  afforded  by 

1  Axiatoph.  Aeh.  1076,  aohol.  ad  loo.  *  Thnojd.  u.  16. 

*  Harpocrat  §.▼.  X6ct. 
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a  piece  of  ritual  performed  on  the  last  dajr,  the  ChyhvL  The 
Greeks  had  a  proverbial  expression  spoken,  we  are  told,  of  those 
who  'on  all  oocasions  demand  a  repetition  of  fitvoors  rebeiTed.' 
It  ran  as  follows  i  '  Out  of  the  doors  I  je  Keres ;  it  is  no  longer 
Anthesteria.'  Suidas'  has  preserved  for  us  its  true  signification ; 
it  was  spoken,  be  says,  'implying  that  in  the  Anthesteria  the 
ghosts  are  gomg  about  in  the  city/  From  this  fragmentary  state- 
ment the  mandate,  it  is  clear,  must  have  been  spoken  at  the  close 
of  the  festival,  so  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  placing  it  as  the  last  act 
of  the  Chytroi. 

The  statement  of  Suidas  in  itself  makes  the  significance  of  the 
words  abundantly  clear,  but  close  pcurallels  are  not  wanting  in  the 
ritual  of.  other  races.  The  Lemuria  at  Rome  is  a  case  in  point 
According  to  Ovid'  each  father  of  a  family  as  the  festival  came 
round  had  to  lay  the  ghoets  of  his  house  after  a  curious  and 
complex  fashion.  When  midnight  was  come  and  all  was  still,  he 
arose  and  standing  with  bare  feet  he  made  a  special  sign  with  his 
fingers  and  thumb  to  keep  off  any  ghost  Thrice  he  washes  his 
hands  in  spring  water,  then  he  turns  round  and  takes  black  beans 
into  his  mouth ;  with  fitce  averted  he  spits  them  away,  and  as  he 
spits  them  says, '  These  I  send  forth,  with  these  beans  I  redeem 
myself  and  mine.'  Nine  times  he  speaks,  and  looks  not  bacL 
The  ghost,  they  believe,  picks  them  up  and  follows  behind  if  no 
one  looks.  Again  he  touches  the  water  and  strikes  the  brass  of 
Temesa  and  begs  the'^host  to  leave  his  house.  When  nine  times 
he  has  said,  'Shades  of  my  fathers,  depart'  (Ifanes  exite  patemi  I), 

1  SnidM  8.T.  $6ptii9^  ^w  r^  96pat' 
ol  putv  hik  rX^of  oUtrOif  Rc^Nir^  tt^&ai  faet9,  J^  /f  roct  'Ai^tfcrnyp/Mt  i^tiX'^vft^mf 

B^^t  K%pn^  vbK  hi  *Ajt$€^H^pta^ 
in  «arA  rV  rAXif  roii  'AwBtmipfoit  rOv  f vxdr  9tpu^0ft4pmf, 
Pboiins  B.T.  snbetaoiUUj  identioal. 

To  the  infomiaiion  here  given  Zenobins  {Cent.  Parvitmiogr,)  adds:  BT^frai  M  ^ 
rapoifda  4vl  tQp  tA  adrii  iwi^vCirrMif  wdrrort  XaftSd^tiP,  It  U  fortoDftta  that  SoidM 
records  his  second  oonjeetare,  as  his  first  is  rendered  plausible  by  the  fsei  that  w« 
know  the  hoosehold  senrants  were  admitted  to  the  ^thoigia.  yrobaUr  in  olassieal 
dajs  Kiipn  had  already  become  an  old  Csahioned  word  for  eonls  and  the  formolary 
maj  hate  been  easUy  misonderstood.  Mommsen  in  his  second  edition  {FttU  der 
^Utdi  A  then,  p.  886)  argues  that  the  form  r^pct  is  impossible  bccaase  'Qespenstem 
leigt  man  nicht  die  Thfir  wie  einem  BeUler,*  a  diffloolty  that  will  toaraely  b«  Ml 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  primitite  eostoms. 

•  Olid,  Foitiy.  448. 
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he  looks  back  and  holds  that  the  rite  has  been  duly  done.  We 
^  cannot  impute  to  the  Anthesteria  all  the  crude  minutiae  of  the 
Lemuria,  but  the  content  is  clearly  the  same — the  expulsion  of 
ancestral  ghosts.  The  Lemuria  took  place  not  in  the  spring  but 
in  the  early  summer,  May — ^a  time  at  which  ceremonies  of  puri* 
fication  were  much  needed. 

A  second  striking  parallel  is  recorded  by  Mr  Tylor>.  He  says 
of  a  like  Sclavonic  custom,  *when  the  meal  was  over  the  priest 
rose  from  the  table  and  hunted  out  the  souls  of  the  dead  like 
fleas  with  these  words :  "  Te  have  eaten  and  drunk,  souls,  now  go, 
now. go"/  Dr  Oldenberg*  calls  attention  to  another  analogy. 
In  sacrifices  in  India  to  the  dead  the  souls  of  ancestors  are  first 
invoked,  then  bidden  to  depart^  and  even  invited  to  return  again 
after  the  prescribed  lapse  of  a  month. 

The  formula  used  at  the  close  of  the  Anthesteria  is  in  itself 
ample  proof  that  the  Anthesteria  was  a  festival  of  All  Souls; 
here  at  last  we  know  for  certain  what  was  dimly  shadowed  in  the 
Diasia,  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  ritual  of  the  month 
^  Anthesterion  was  addressed  to  the  powers  of  the  underworld, 
and  that  these  powers  were  primarily  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
The  evidence  is  not  however  confined  to  an  isolated  proverbial 
formulary.  The  remaining  ritual  of  the  Chytroi  confirms  it 
Before  they  were  bidden  to  depart  the  ghosts  were  feasted  and 
after  significant  fashion. 

The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes '  commenting  on  the  words  rol^ 
iepoitri  XvTpouri, '  at  the  holy  Pot-feast/  explains  the  ceremonies 
as  follows:  'The  Chytroi  is  a  feast  among  the  Athenians;  the 
cause  on  account  of  which  it  is  celebrated  is  explained  by  Theo* 

pompos  who  writes  thus: ''They  have  the  custom  of  sacrificing 

at  this  feast,  not  to  any  of  the  Olympian  gods  at  all,  but  to  Hermes 
Chthonios";  and  again  in  explaining  the  word  ^t^pa,  pot:  ''And 
of  the  pot  which  all  the  citizens  cook  none  of  the  priests  tastes, 

'      >  Primitive  Culture  ii.  p.  40.  *  Religion  de$  Vedat,  p.  653. 

'  Sohol.  ad  Ar.  Ran,  218  roit  Upoiai  X&rpoiaf  X&rpoi  ioprii  wap*  'A^h^roioit*  Ayrrat 
M  ro^  ra&rrip r^  aWor,  ifp  koI  Biiwofiwot  iKvlBrrai  7pd0wr  oOrcat*  <  >  ...Ircira* 

BOeuf  a^oTt  i$ot  fx^vai  tQp  fih  *0\vfiwliMf  $(U¥  ovd€Pl  t6  irapdrar,  'E^^  M  x^^^¥» 
Kol  rijs  x^P^h  V''  f ^ov^c  wdt^rtt  ol  irard  r^v  «-6Xiy,  o^Mt  yrl^rrai  rwr  Upivp  *  toOtq  94 
WiHoGai  ri  <i7>  iin4p^»  xai'  rodt  r(ne  wapaywofiiwovt  inrto  tup  dwo$ap6pTutw 
l\ioaff9ai  rbp  'Epfiijp,  Up&p  B«T.,  lepdtop  Yen.:  whichever  be  followed,  the  mandate 
of  not  tasting  is  clear. 
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they  do  this  on  the  (18th)  day";  and  again:  *'Thoee  preeent 
appease  Hermes  on  behalf  of  the  deadV  The  scholiast  on 
another  passage  in  Aristophanes*  says  substantially  the  same, 
but  adds,  again  on  the  authority  of  Theopompos,  that  the  paotice 
of  cooking  the  dish  of.^seecls  was7bBserMlby:thqsirirhf'^ 
saved  from  the  deluge  on  behalf  of  those  who  perished.  ^Tbe 
deluge  is  of  course  introduced  from  a  desire  lo  get  mythological 
precedent;  the  all-important  points  are  that  the  xtrrpa,  the  dish  of 
grain  and  seedspwas  offered  to  none'^of^the'OIympiahs.'BOt  eyen 
to  Dionysos  m  whose  honour  the  festiyal  was  ostensiblyoelebrated, 
but  only  to  Hermes  Chthonios,  Hermes  of  the  Underworld,  and 
that  of  this  sacrifice  no  man  tMiscL-Itwas^no  sacrifice  of  com- 
munion, but  like  the  holocaust  made  over  utteriy  to  dread  chthonic 
powers,  and  behind  this  notion  of  sacrifice  to  the  underworld 
deities  lay  the  still  earlier  notion  that  it  was  dead  men's  food, 
a  supper  for  the  souls. 

Before  we  leave  the  xtrrpa  it  is  necessary  to  examine  more 
precisely  the  name  of  the  day,  ChytroL  August  Mommsen*  has 
emphasised  the  fact,  too  much  neglected,  that  the  name  of  the 
festival  is  masculine,  ol  x^P^^  ^^^  ^  x^P^^  ^'^^  feminine 
form  xyTp€u  means  pots  artificially  made;  the  masculine  form 
Xyrpoh  which  occurs  hr  less  frequently,  means  in  ordinary  parlance 
natural  pots,  Le.  holes  in  the  ground.  Pausanias'  speaks  of  a  certain 
natural  bath  at  Thermopylae  which  the  country  people  called  '  the 
Chy troi  of  the  women ' ;  and  Herodotos^  describes  it  in  the  same 
terms.  Theophrastos'  in  his  History  o/PlanU  speaks  of  a  certain 
plant  as  growing  in  a  place  between  the  Kephisos  and  the  Melas, 
'  the  place  being  called  Pelekania,  Le.  certain  hollows  in  the  marsh, 
the  so-called  Pot-holes.'  Hesychius*,  interpreting  oi  xy^P^^oi,  says 
they  are  '  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth  through  which  springs 
come  up.'  The  word  xoXufAfiiiOpa  itself,  in  classical  Greek  a 
natural  pool,  became  in  mediaeval  Greek  a  font,  and  it  may  be 

>  Sehol.  ad  Ar.  Aek.  1076  X^^ovf «  Bt^w^ant  rtvt  aai#i##frTtit  4k  roO  gmnuikyffuO 

*  FuU  der  8tadi  Atken,  p.  886. 

*  P.  IT.  86.  9  KoKu/ift^pm,  itmm  ^rMi^^wnv  •!  hnx^ipm  xirpmn  ywudmn. 

*  Herod,  tul  176.  ^ 

"  Theoph.  Hi»U  PlanU  it.  11.  S  •6r9f  61  6  r^rm  wfoeaypt^trm  /th  IIffXffKv(ft, 
roCro  6*  49tI»  6rra  x^f^  KmKtdfUpm  PaiH^fimn  r^  Xi/vft. 

*  Hesjoh.  ■.¥.  ol  xvr^tfM. 
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noted  that  the  natural  ohasmi'that  occur  in  western  Yorkshire 
still  locally  bear  the  name  of  'Pota' 

It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  festival  took  its  name  fix>m 
natural  boles  in  the  ground  in  the  district  of  the  limnae  where  it 
was  celebrated,  a  district  to  this  day  riddled  with  Turkish  cisterns 
made  of  great  earthen  jars  {iriOoi),  Such  holes  may  have  been 
used  for  graves,  and  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  regarded  as  the 
constant  haunt  of  ghosts  going  up  and  down.  They  were  perhaps 
the  prototypes  of  the  '  chasms  in  the  earth '  seen  in  the  vision  of 
Er^  .  Near  akin  were  the  tnegara  or  chasms  ofDemeter  at 
Fotniae',  and  the  clefts  on  and  about  the  Pnyz  where  the  women 
celebrated  the  Thesmophoria.(p.  125).  Such  chasms  would  be  the 
natural  sanctuaries  of  a  Qe  and  ghost  cult 
:  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  forms  x^P^^  ^^^  X^Tpa^  would 
easily  pass  over  into  each  other,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  came 
first.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  though  the  masculine  form  more 
often  means  natural  hole,  it  is  also  used  for  artificial  pot.  Pollux*» 
in  discussing  'the  vessels  used  by  cooks,'  says  that  when  Delphiloe 
speaks  of  the  big  pot  (x^rpop  fUyap)  at  the  cook's,  he  clearly 
means  the  xyrpa,  not  the  foot*pan  (^ifrpoiroSa).  Though  the 
form  '  x^P^^  ultimately  established  itself  the  associations  of 
Xyrpa,  artificial  pot,  seem  to  have  prevailed,  and  these  associa- 
tions  are  important  and  must  be  noted. 

Hesychius^  says  that  by  ^apiuaicri  is  meant  the  x^P^  which 
they  prepared  for  those  who  cleansed  the  cities.  From  the 
scholiast  on  the  Ohoephoroi  of  Aeschylus'  we  learn  that  the 
Athenians  purified  their  houses  with  a  censer  made  of  a  pot; 
Hhis  they  threw  away  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways  and  went 
away  without  turning  back.'  Here  we  have  of  course  the  origin 
of  'Hecate's  suppers.'  These  were  primarily  not  feasts  for  the 
goddess  but  purification  ceremonies,  of  whichi  as  no  mortal  might 
taste  them,  it  was  supposed  an  infernal  goddess  partook.  The  day 
of  the  Chytroi  was  a  day  of  such  purifications.  From  some  such 
notion  arose  the  Aristopbanic  word  iyx^p^^^^^t  *  to  pot,'  i.e.  to  utterly 
'  ruin  and  destroy,  to  make  away  with.  The  scholiast*  explains  it  as 

1  PU(o,  Rep.  6140.  *  P.  iz.  8.  >  On.  x.  99. 

^  Heqroh*  ••▼.  ^apfiaiHj*^  4  X^P^  4*^  ^Tolfia^oif  roilr  Ka$€Upovffi  rdt  v6X«it. 

•  v.  96.  .  . 

•  Sokol.  id  Ar.  Fmp.  2S9. 
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Deferring  to  the  practice  of  exposing  children,  but  Suidas*  knowA 
of  another  meaning ;  he  says  the  fyxvrpt^jrpuU  were  those  'womM 
who  purified  the  unclean,  pouring  upon  them  the  blood  of  the 
victim/  and  also  those  who  'poured  libations  to  the  dead/  those  in 
a  word  who  performed  ceremonies  of  placation  and  purgation. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  most  modem  writers  finom  Crusius 
onwards  have  recognised  that  the  Chytroi  was  a  d%e$  nefatiui  and 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  ghosts,  this  day  has  been  separated  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  the  two  previous  days  have 
been  regarded  as  purely  drinking  festivals: — the  Pithoigia  the 
opening  of  the  wine-cask,  the  Choes  the  drinking  of  the  wine^ 
cups.  And  yet  for  the  second  day,  the  Choes,  literary  testimony 
is  explicit  Spite  of  the  drinking  contest,  the  flower-wreathed 
cups  and  the  wedding  of  Dionysos,  all  joyful  elements  o^  the 
service  of  the  wine-god,  the  Choes  was  a  dies  nefattui,  an  unlucky 
day,  a  day  to  be  observed  with  apotropaic  precautions.  Photius', 
in  explaining  the  words  fuapi  iiiUpa, '  day  of  pollution/  says  such 
a  day  occurred  'in  the  Choes  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  in 
which  (i.e.  during  the  Choes)  they  believed  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  rose  up  again.  From  early  morning  they  used  to  chew 
buckthorn  and  anointed  their  doorb  with  pitch.'  Buckthorn, 
known  to  modem  botanists  as  Rhamnua  cathatiicui,  is  a  plant  of 
purgative  properties.  The  ancient  Athenian,  like  the  modern 
savage,  believed  that  such  plants  have  the  power  of  keeping  off 
evil  spirits,  or  rather  perhaps  of  ejecting  them  when  ahready  in 
possession.  Chewing  a  substance  was  naturally  a  thorough  and 
efficient  way  of  assimilating  its  virtues.  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
chewed  the  laurel  leaf.  It  seems  possible,  that  she  may  have 
primarily  had  to  do  this  rather  as  a  means  of  ejecting  the  bad 
spirits  than  to  obtain  inspiration  from  the  good.  Fasting  is  a 
substantial  safe-guard,  but  purgation  more  drastically  effectivei 
The  prophylactic  properties  of  rhamnui,  buckthorn,  were  well 
known   to  the  ancients.      Dioscorides'  in   his  Materia  Medioa 

'  SnidM  8.y.  iyxvrplffrpuu'  al  rdt  x^>  7M<  TrrtXavnfKS^tp  lrt^fi9vrm,..4yxyTpi'' 
wrptat  Si  XiyteSai  vol  octu  ro^  ipttynt  KoBmlpw^uft  ol/ia  /v-cx'ewcu  UptUv. 

*  Photias  a.T.  fuap^  hiUpa'  h  r«ct  Xov#iy  ^KvB^miptQ^m  ^ir^i,  h  if  B^HD^tp  «t 
^frv^flU  Ttair  rfXcvnfffdrr««v  dy^frai,  ^dfi^mf  ht0tP  ifiarQirn  col  rfrrf  rAt  $6pat  lxp>^* 

*  Diofle.  De  mat,  med,  i.  119  \iyrrm  M  col  xXQu^t  wbril^  06pait  ^  Hpia^i  vporrc- 
#^at  Awwpodfip  rAt  r^  ^op^uurdr  ffMoup>(at.  For  this  if fertoee  I  am  indablad  ftd 
the  kindnett  of  Dr  Fmar,  who  alio  notes  that  In  Orid  fpiiia  alba;  whits  thorn,  U 
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writes,  '  it  is  said  that  branches  of  this  plant  attached  to  doofs 
or  hung  up  outside  repel  the  evil  arts  of  magicians.'  Possibly, 
in  addition  to  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  branches  of  it  were 
fastened  to  doors  at  the  festival  of  the  Choes,  and  served  the  same 
purpose  as  the  pitch.  Pitch,  Photius  tells  us  in  commenting  on 
rhamntiSt  was  on  account  of  its  special  purity  used  also  to  drive 
away  sprites  at  the  birth  of  a  child — always  a  perilous  momenta 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an  enlightened  citizen  of  the  Athens 
of  the  fifth  century  B.O.,  an  Aeschylus,  a  Pericles,  chewing  buck- 
thorn from  early  dawn  to  keep  off  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors,  but 
custom  in  such  matters  has  an  iron  hand.  If  the  masters  of  the 
house  shirked  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  servants  would  see 
to  it  that  the  doors  were  at  least  anointed  with  pitch ;  it  is  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  these  matters,  and  there  is  the  public 
opinion  of  conservative  neighbours  to  be  considered  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  day  of  the  Ohoes  was  a  day  of 
ghosts  like  the  day  of  the  Chytroi. 

But,  if  the  ceremonies  of  the  Choes  clearly  indicate  the  '  un- 
lucky' nature  of  the  day,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  name? 
Nothing,  as  it  stands.  Choea^  Cups,  are  undeniably  cheerful  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chytroi,  there  may  have  been  a  confusion 
between  approximate  forms ;  the  two  words  x^V>  funeral  libation, 
and  x^^»  ^^P»  ^^^®  ^  common  stem  xQp.  May  not  ^o€9  have 
superimposed  itself  on  x^"^*  wine-cups  upon  funeral  libations? 
A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes '  seems  to  indicate  some  such  a  con- 
taminatio.  In  explaining  the  word  x^^^»  ^®  ^y^  ^^^  meaning  is 
*'  pourings  forth,  offerings  to  the  dead  or  libations.  An  oracle  was 
issued  that  they  must  offer  libations  (^oa?)  yearly  to  those  of  the 
Aetolians  who  had  died,  and  celebrate  the  festival  so  called'  Here 
the  name  of  a  festival  Xoa9  is  oxytone,  and  though  we  cannot 

placed  in  a  window  (o  keep  off  trUtei  noxa$  and  itrige$  (Oyid,  Foiti  tl  129—168), 
and  oomparei  the  Bngliah  notion  ibat  hawthorn  keepa  off  witches  (see  Oolden  Bouakt 
seooDd  edit.  Tol.  x.  p.  124,  note  8).  Miss  M.  0.  Harrison  tells  me  that  to  this  daj 
me  {ruta)  is  eaten  on  Ascension  Day  at  Pratola  Peligna  and  other  places  in  the 
Abmzsi,  "that  the  witches  may  not  come  to  torment  our  children"  (noi  mangiamo 
la  mta  affinohe  le  streghe  non  yengano  a  tormentare  le  creature  nostre) ;  see  A.  De 
Nino,  U$i  AbruMteH  i.  p.  168. 

^  Phot.  R.T.  ^/ufot*  ^vrdr  6  i¥  toU  XovvIm  Cn  dXe^t^d/^uuror  ifiaffOrro  it^tv,  nU 
tIttq  ixploitro  rd  dt^/Mira,  Afdaimt  y^p  a(b^*  di6  naX  iw  raU  yt¥iff€ffi  ri^  waiUtim 
Xpiov9i  rdf  oUiat  c/f  dvAoo-cr  rttyr  daifi6¥ta¥, 

*  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ach.  961  Xodt'  iyx^^ih  hayUfiara  M  pwpoit  4  tf^s-orddt. 
iKrlrrti  XP^f^  ^*^  X^'  ^oit  rc^rcw^c  r&^  A/rcaXwr  iwdy€Uf  dA  r&r  Irot  nil 
ioprip^  Xodt  dy€t¥. 
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assume  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Athenian  Choes,  it  looks  as 
if  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the  two  analogous  forms. 

If  we  view  the  Choes  as  Xoai,  the  Cups  as  LibaHoMt  the 
anomalous  and,  as  it  stands,  artificial  connection  of  Orestes  with 
the  festival  becomes  at  once  clear.  At  the  drinking  bout  of  the 
Choes,  we  learn  from  Athenaeus^  and  other  authorities,  the 
singular  custom  prevailed  that  each  man  should  drink  by  himself. 
A  mjrthological  reason  was  sought  to  account  for  this,  and  the 
story  was  told*  that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  blood  of  his  mother, 
came  to  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Choes.  The 
reigning  king,  variously  called  Pandion  and  Phanodemus,  wished 
to  show  him  hospitality,  but  religious  scruple  forbade  him  to  let 
a  man  polluted  enter  the  Sanctuaries  or  drink  with  those  cere- 
monially clean.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Sanctuaries  to  be  shut 
and  a  measure  of  wine  (xoih)  to  be  set  before  each  man  severally, 
and  bade  them,  when  they  had  finished  drinking,  not  to  offer  up 
the  garlands  with  which  they  had  bedn  crowned  in  the  Sanctuaries, 
because  they  had  been  under  the  same  roof  with  Orestes ;  but  he 
bade  each  man  place  his  wreath  round  his  own  cup,  and  so  bring 
them  to  the  priestess  at  the  precinct  of  the  Limnae.  That  done, 
they  were  to  perform  the  remaining  sacrifices  in  the  Sanctuary. 
From  this,  Athenaeus  adds,  the  festival  got  the  name  of  Chps, 
The  mad  Orestes  in  the  Iphigenia  tn  Taum'  tells  the  same  tale 
and  naively  states  that,  though  he  was  hurt  by  the  procedure,  he 
dare  not  ask  the  reason,  knowing  it  all  too  well. 

The  whole  account  is  transparently  aetiological.  Some  mytho- 
logical precedent  is  desired  for  the  drinking  bout  of  the  Choes, 
based  as  it  was  on  a  ceremony  of  funeral  libations ;  it  is  sought  and 
found  or  rather  invented  in  the  canonical  story  of  Orestes,  and  he 
is  made  to  say  in  a  fashion  almost  too  foolish  even  for  a  madman : 

'And  this  I  learn,  that  my  mishaps  became 
A  rite  for  the  Athenians ;  and  Pallas'  folk 
Have  still  this  custom  that  they  reverence 
The  Ohoan  vessel* 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Cups  (x^)  "^ere  originally  Libations 
iX^)*  ^^®  somewhat  strained  punctilio  of  the  host  becomes  at 
least  intelligible.     Orestes  is  polluted  by  the  guilt  (^70^)  of  his 

1  Athen.  tii.  2,  p.  270. 

*  Athen.  x.  49,  p.  487  and  Soidas  s.t.  X6et.  '  Ear.  Iph.  in  T.  068  leq. 
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mother's  <bl6od,  he  finds  the  people  in  the  LimnaeS  close  to  the 

AreopagOB,  celebratmg  the  Xoal,  the  libations  to  the  dead;  till 

he  is  purified  from  kindred  blood  he  cannot  join:  all  is  simple 

and  clear. 

If  the  Choes  were  in  intent  x^^^*  ^^^  Cups  Libations^  the 

ceremony  has  an  interesting  parallel  in  a  rite  performed  at  the 

Eleusinian  mysteries.    Athenaeus*,  in  discussing  various  shapes 

of  cups  says :  '*  The  plemochoe  is  an  earthen  vessel  shaped  like 

a  top  that  stands  fairly  steady ;  some  call  it,  Pamphilos  tells  us, 

the  cotyliscus.    And  they  use  it  at  Eleusis  on  the  last  day  of  the 

mysteries,  which  takes  its  name  Plemochoai  from  the  cup.    On 

this  day  they  fill  two  plemochoae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  towards 

the  East,  the  other  towards  the  West,  and  pronounce  over  them  a 

magic  formulisL    The  author  of  the  Peirithous  mentions  them, 

whether  he  be  Etesias  the  Tyrant  or  Euripides,  as  follows: 

'    '^That  these  plemochoae  down  the  Chthonian  chasm 
With  words  well-omened  we  may  poiu*."' 

It  is  at  least  significant  that  a  compound  of  the  word  x^^ 
should  both  ,give  its  name  to  a  festival  day  and  to  a  vessel 
used  in  chthonio  ritual. . 

The  Chytroi  and  Choes  then  bear  unmistakeably  a  character  of 
gloom,  and  in  their  primary  content  are  festivals  of  ghosts.  But 
what  of  the  Pithoigia  ?  Surely  this  day  is  all  revel  and  jollity,  all 
for  Dionysos  ?     . 

Had  we  been  dependent  on  literature  alone,  such  would  have 
been  our  >  inevitable  conclusion.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  the 
Pithoigia  (p.  .33),  the  earliest  and  fullest  we  possess,  there  is 
no  hint  of  any  worship  other  than  that  of  the  wine-god,  no  hint 
of  possible  gloom.  Eustathius'  indeed  tells  of  a  Pithoigia  or  Jar- 
opening  whicl)  was  'not  of  a  festal  character,  but  in  every  respect 
unlucky,'  but  this  is  the  Pithoigia,  the  Jar-opening,  of  Pandora. 
Here  we  have  a  hint  that  a  Pithoigia  need  not  be  an  opening  of 
wine-jars;  there  are  other  jars,  other  openings,  but  save  for 
the  existence  of  one  small  fragile  monument  the  significance  of 
the  hint  would  have  escaped  us. 
*  '  ■ '  '. ■    i  ' .'     ' '      •- .  •    ^.    . 

^  For  the  (opographieal  qoetiion  see  my  Primitive  Athent,  p.  88. 
>  Athen.  XX.  98,  p.  496. 
•  s  Eostaih*  ad  II.  tur*  626,  p.  1868.  36  odx  hfn'daifiot...dXK*'4t  r6  rfir  Awofpdt. 
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In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  from  a  lekythos  in  the  University 
Museum  of  Jena^  we  see  a  Pith- 
oigia  of  quite  other  and  more 
solemn  intent.  A  large  pithos 
is  sunk  deep  into  the  ground. 
It  has  served  as  a  grave.  In 
primitive  days  many  a  man, 
Diogenes-like,  lived  the  'life 
of  the  jar'  (f<»^  nlOov),  but  not 
from  philosophy,  rather  from 
dire  necessity.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  city  was 
crowded  with  refugees, ajar  (^ri- 
OoKvri)  was  a  welcome  shelter*. 
A  man's  home  during  his  life  is 
apt  to  be  his  grave  in  death. 
In  the  Dipylon  Cemetery  at 
Athens,  at  Aphidna',  at  Corfu, 
at  Thoricus,  and  in  many  an- 
other burying  place,  such  grave  pUhoi  have  come  to  light  From 
.  the  grave-jar  in  fig.  7  the  lid  has  been  removed ;  out  of  it  have . 
escaped,  fluttering  upward,  two  winged  Keres  or  souls,  a  third 
soul  is  in  the  act  of  emerging,  a  fourth  is  diving  headlong  back 
into  the  jar.  Hermes  Psychopompos,  with  his  magic  staff  in  his 
hand,  is  evoking,  revoking  the  souls.  The  picture  is  a  speaking 
commentary  on  the  Anthesteria;  we  seem  to  bear  the  mandate 
'  Out  of  the  doors  I  ye  souls ;  it  is  no  longer  Anthesteria  1 '  The 
Pithoigia  of  the  Anthesteria  is  the  primitive .  Pithoigia  of  thd 
^ave-jars,  later  overlaid  by  the  Pithoigia  of  the  mn^jars. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
conscious  representation  of  the  Athenian  rite  performed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Anthesteria,  It  is  more  general  in  content;  it  is 
in  fSetct  simply  a  representation  of  ideas  familiar  to  every  Greek, 
that  the  pUhos  was  a  grave-jar,  that  from  such  grave-jars  souls 


Fio.  7. 


1  First  pabliflhad  bj  Dr  Patil  Sohadow,  Eitu  Aiii$eh4  OrdbleklfHiMt  InAagnral* 
Dissertation  (Jena,  1897),  reproduoed  and  disoassed  by  the  present  writer  JM.8, 
XX.  >  101. 

<  Ar.  Eq,  799. .  Mr  B.  A.  NeU  lid  loo.  ppints  out  that  ir(^ot  answeh  to  Jldelia  in 
etymology,  to  dolium  in  meaning. 

•  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  *  Aphidna  in  Nord-Attioa,*\<l.  MiU.  1896,  p.  898. 
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escaped  and  to  them  necessarily  returned,  and  that  Hermes  was 
Psychopompos,  Evoker  and  Revoker  of  soula  The  vase-painting 
is  in  fact  only  another  form  of  the  scene  so  often  represented  on 
Athenian  white  lekythoi,  in  which  the  souls  flutter  round  the 
grave-stele.  The  grave-jar  is  but  the  earlier  form  of  sepulture; 
the  little  winged  figures,  the  Eeres,  are  identical  in  both  classes 
of  vase-painting. 

The  nature  of  these  Eeres  will  be  further  analysed  when  we 
come  to  the  discussion  of  primitive  demonology.  For  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  Eeres  in  the  vase-paintings  and  the 
Eeres  of  the  Anthesteria ,  are  regarded  as  simply  souls  of  dead 
men,  whereas  the  little  winged  phantoms  that  escape  finom 
Pandora's  jar  are  indeed  ghosts,  but  ghosts  regarded  rather  as 
noisome  sprites  than  as  spirits;  they  are  the  source  of  disease 
and  death  rather  than  dead  men's  soula  The  jar  of  Pandora 
is  not  so  much  a  grave  as  a  store-house  of  evil ;  the  pithaa  as 
store-house  not  only  of  wine  but  of  grain  and  all  manner  of 
provisions  was  fsimiliar  to  the  Greeks.  The  ordinary  pithos  was 
pointed  at  the  base  and  buried  permanently  in  the  earth  like  a 
Turkish  cistern ;  a  row  of  such  pithoi,  like  those  recently  unearthed 
.  at  Cnossus,  might  serve  equally  as  a  wine-cellar  or  a  granary  or  a  . 
cemetery. 

The  attributes  of  Hermes  in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  are 
noticeable.  In  one  hand  he  holds  his  familiar  herald's  staff,  the 
kerykeion.  But,  and  this  is  the  interesting  point,  he  is  not  using 
it ;  it  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  inert ;  it  is  merely  attributive,  present 
out  of  convention.  The  real  implement  of  his  agency  in  revoking 
the  souls  is  held  uplifted  in  the  right  hand;  it  is  his  rhabdos,  his 
magic  wand. 

This  rhabdos  is,  I  think,  clearly  to  be  distinguished  fix>m  the 
kerykeion,  though  ultimately  the  two  became  contaminated.  The 
kerykeion  or  herald's  staff  is  in  intent  a  king's  sceptre  held  by 
the  herald  as  deputy;  it  is  a  staff,  a  walking-stick,  a  fidscrpop, 
by  which  you  are  supported ;  the  rhabdos  is  a  simple  rod,  even 
a  pliable  twig,  a  thing  not  by  which  you  are  supported  but  with 
which  you  sway  othera     It  is  in  a  word  the  enchanter's  wand. 

It  is  with  a  rhabdos  that  Circe^  transforms  the  comrades  of 

^  Od.  z.  986. 
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Odysseus  into  swine;  it  is  as  magical  as  the  magic  potion  they 
drink: 

*  Straight  with  her  rhabdos  smote  she  them  and  penned  them  in  the  sties.^ 

With  the  rhabdos  Hermes^  led  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  suitors 
to  Hades.    He  held  in  his  hand 

'  His  rhabdos  fair  and  golden  wherewith  he  lulls  to  rest . 
The  eyes  of  men  whoso  he  will,  and  others  by  his  best 
He  wakes. from  sleep.   He  stirred  the  ghosts ;  they  followed  to  their  doom 
And  gibbered  like  the  bats  that  throng  and  gibber  in  the  gloom.' 

This  magic  wand  became  the  attribute  of  all  who  hold  sway 
over  the  dead.  It  is  the  wand,  not  the  sceptre,  that  is  the  token 
of  life  or  death,  as  Pindar'  shows : 

'Nor  did  Hades  the  king 
Forget  his  wand  to  wave 
Whereby  he  doth  bring 
Shapes  of  men  dying 
Adown  the  hollow  loadway  of  the  graya' 

The  rhabdos  as  magic  wand  was  weialfiporo^,  enchanter  of  the 
dead,  before  it  became  as  sceptre  neurlfiporo^,  ruler  of  mortals. 

Eustathius  tells  us  in  the  passage  already  discussed',  that  the 
kerykeion  was  also  called  irofLird^,  conductor,  and  that  it  waa 
carried  in  the  hands  of  those  who  performed  ceremonies  of  purifi- 
cation. He  is  trying,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  derive  the  words 
SioTTOfiirelp  and  iTroBioirofiTrelv.  When  an  ancient  author  is  trjring 
to  derive  words,  we  are  bound  to  accept  his  statements  only  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  still  in  this  particular  instance  there  seems  no 
reason  for  suspecting  the  statement  that  the  kerykeion  was  called 
TTo/iTTo^ ;  it  is  dragged  in  quite  gratuitously,  and  does  not  help  out 
the  proposed  derivatioa  What  Eustathius  says  is  this:  'At  the 
end  of  the  month  Maimakterion  they  perform  ceremonies  of  sending, 
among  which  was  the  carrying  of  the  magic  fleece,  and  there  take 

1  Od.  XXIV.  1—9.  * 

*  Find.  01.  IX.  83 

odd*  'Ataar  dxtr^trw  #x«  M^dor 
pp&rta  fffifia$*  ),  Kardya  Kolka»  vp6t  iyvtiuf  ' 

iKirffrop  is  nsnally  rendered  *  unraised '  as  thoagfa  the  Meptre  were  lifted  in  token 
of  kingly  power.  I  translate  by  '  wave '  beoaase  I  believe  the  action  denoted  is  the 
waving  or  moving  of  ik  wand,  not  the  raising  of  a  sceptre.  The  verb  kip4u  is, 
I  believe,  characteristic  of  this  wand-waving.  Kt»4m  is  used  in  Homer  (loc.  dtj 
TJ  a*  Ayt  Kwfjeat,  By  Pindar's  time  the  wand  and  the  soqptre  were  foaed,  but 
he  is  haunted  by  the  old  connotation  of  magic* 

*  For  text,  see  p.  24,  note  2. 
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pl^ce  then  throwings  out  of  purifications  at  the  oroflsways,  and 
they  hold  in  their  hands  the  pampos  (i.e.  conductor),  which 
they  say  is  the  kerykeion,  the  attribute  of  Hermes.'  The  object 
of  the  whole  ceremony  is  'to  send  out  polluted  thinga'  It  is, 
I  think,  significant  that  the  kerykeion,  or  rather  to  be  strictly, 
accurate  the  rhabdos^  was  ciM'ried  in  apotropaic  ceremonies,  pre- 
sumably with  a  view  to  exorcise  bad  spirits,  which  as  will  appear 
later  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  impurities.  It  is  the 
other  £Btce  of  revocation ;  the  rhabdos  is  used  either  for  the  raising 
or  the  laying  of  ghosts,  for  the  induction  (^oyoK/if)  of  good-  spirits, 
for  the  exorcism  (iirorpoTnf)  of  bad. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  on  a  previous  occasion*,  I  felt 
confident  that  in  the  opening  of  the  grave-jars  we  had  the  complete 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  unlucky  character  of  the  day 
Pithoigia.  It  seems  to  me  now  in  the  light  of  further  investi- 
gation that  another  ritual  element  may  have  gone  to  its  deter- 
mination. 

Plutarch*,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  sacred  objects 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  makes  the  following 
notable  statement:  'Those  who  pretend  to  have  most  special 
knowledge  about  them  (Le.  the  Vestal  Virgins)  assert  that  there 
are  set  there  two  jars  (iriOoi)  of  no  great  size,  of  which  the  one  is 
open  and  empty,  the  other  full  and  sealed  up,  and  neither  of  them 
may  be  seen  except  by  these  all-holy  virgina  But  others  think 
that  this  is  &lse,  and  that  the  idea  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
maidens  then  placed  most  of  their  sacred  things  in  two  jars,  and 
hid  them  underground  below  the  temple  of  Quirinus,and  that  the 
place  even  now  is  called  from  that  by  the  title  Pithisci  (Doliola).' 
We  have  two  other  notices  of  these  Doliola.  Varro^  says :  '  The 
place  which  is  called  Doliola  is  at  the  Cloaca  Maxuma,  where 
people  are  not  allowed  to  spit.  It  is  so  called  from  the  jars 
beneath  the  earth.    Two  accounts  are  given  of  these  jars :  some 

^  Space  forbids  the  disoQision  of  the  whole  evolation  of  the  kezykeion.  It 
containe  elements  drawn  from  both  sceptre  and  rhabdos.  The  rhabdos  is  sometimes 
forked  like  a  divining  rod :  the  forks  were  entwined  in  various  shapes.  Bound  Uie 
rhabdos  a  snake,  symbol  of  the  underworld,  was  sometimes  curled  as  the  snake 
is  curled  round  the  staff  of  Aesculapius.  Ultimately  the  twiisted  ends  of  the 
rhabdos  were  crystallised  into  curled  decorative  snakes.  In  like  fashion  the  frayed 
firinge  of  the  leather  aegis  of  Athene  is  misunderstood  and  rendered  as  snakes.  By 
the  time  of  Eustathius,  kerykeion  and  rhabdos  are  not  clearly  dififerentiated. 

•  J,H.3.  XX.  p.  101.  •  Plut.  Vit.  Cam.  xx. 

«  Ling,  Lot.  6  §  167. 
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say  they  contain  the  bones  of  dead  bodies,  othens.  tUat  after  the 

death  of  Numa  Pompilius  certain  sacred  objects  (religioea  quae- 

dam)  were  buried  there.'    Festus^  gives  substantially  the  same 

account,  but  he  says  that  the  sacred  objects  were  buried  there 

when  the  Qauls  invaded  the  city. 

Of  jars  containing  '  sacra '  we  have  in  Greece  no  knowledge; 

but  it  is  significant  to  find  that  Zeus,  who  was  the  heir  to  so 

much  antique  ritual,  had  on  his  threshold  in  Olympus  two  jan, 

one  containing  good  the  other  evil*:  .        -  '  ' 

'Jars. twain  upon  Zeus'  threshold  ever  stood;  «        '   ; 

One  holds  his  gifts  of  evil,  one  of  good.'  ; 

With  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  ^ithoigia  must  havc! 
been  connected  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  munduB  or 
round  pit  on  the  Palatine.  Festus'  tells  us  that  on  three  days 
in  the  year,  August  24,  October  6,  November  6,  the  lapiB  ma^mUf 
that  covered  it  was  removed.  Varro,  quoted  by  Macrobius^  adds  •' 
'when  the  mundus  is  open,  the  gate  of  the  doleful  underworld  gods 
is  open.'  •  . 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  ritual  of  each  of  the  several  days 
points  determinedly  ghost- wards.  The  names  in  each  case  adrnU 
at  least  of  chthonic  interpretation.  It  remains  to  examine  the 
collective  name  Anthesteria, 

The  ancients  sought  and  found  what  was  to  them  a  satisfactory 
etymology.  Istros,  writing  in  the  third  century  B.c.  and  quoted  by 
Harpocration,  says  that  Anthesterion  is  the  blossoming  month 
because  then  '  the  most  of  the  things  that  spring  from  the  earth 
blossom  forth^'  The  Etymologicon  Magnum*  offers  an  easy-going 
alternative :  feast  and  month  bear  their  names  either  because  the 
earth  then  began  to  blossom,  or  ^because  they  offered  flowers  at 
the  festival. 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  those  days  to  trouble  about  'verb-stems' 
and  '  nouns  of  the  agent  in  ri/p,'  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  that 
the  dubious  guess  hazarded  by  Istros  should  have  passed  so  long 

^  PauU  tiecerpta  ex  Lib.  Pow^,    Feet.  8.Y.  doliola.  ■■       ■      ■ 
«  Iliad  XXIV.  627 

docoi  ydp  re  vl$ot  KaTOKtlarai  h  At/^  'od9f 

dibpmr  eta  dldtoffi  KaxC^  Irepot  H  Hmw, 
'  Feet.  164.  «  Maor.  Sat.  1. 16. 18. 

"  Harpoorat.  e.T.  'ApStrr.  M  rb  vXtt&ra  rOif  4k  rft  79*  dr^tft^  rdn.  ] 
'  Etym,  Mag,  8.t.  AwBtrHipia, 
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uDchallenged  by  modem  aciencey  the  more  bo  aa  flowers  haye  bot 
a  gsDeral  and  accidental  connection  with  the  ritnal  of  the  feast 
Are  scholars  really  content  with  an  etymology  that  makes  of  the 
Anthesteria  the  festival  of  those  who  '  did  the  flowers '  ? 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Hdlenio  Journal^  Dr  A«  W.  Yerrall 
has  faceA  the  difficulty  and  offered  a  hew  solution.  The  names  of 
festivals,  he  points  out,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  nouns  in 
rripui  are  normally  formed  from  verb-stems  through  the  ^  noun  of 
the  agent'  in  rrip,  and  take  their  sense  from  the  action  described 
by  the  verb,  as  amn/ipio^,  Xvnjpio^,  fiovXevr^pMv.  In  like  fiuhion 
the  names  of  festivals  ending  in  TffpM  describe  the  action  in  which 
the  ceremony  consisted,  or  with  which  it  was  chiefly  connected. 
Thus  dpoKXfinipia  is  a  feast  or  ceremony  of  dvaxkifai^p  oya/raXiMr- 
nipia  of  ava/caXin^i^  and  so  on.  Prima  facie  then  a  derivation 
of  Anthederia  should  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  stem 
is  verbal 

'But  we  need  not  assume  that  the  verbal  stem  is  dvOea-. 
Perhaps  dpdea-  itself  needs  analysis;  and  for  the  first  syllable 
there  is  an  obviously  possible  origin  in  the  preposition  av-  (dpd), 
of  which  so  many  examples  (ag.  dvdefui »  dvdOe/ia)  are  preserved 
in  the  poet&  The  verb-stem  will  then  be  Oea-,  which  is  in  &ct  a 
verb-stem  and  has  more  than  one  meaning.  The  meaning  which 
would  perhaps  in  any  case  have  suggested  itself  first,  and  which 
now  seems  especially  attractive,  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
archaic  verb  OiaaaOai  or  OiaaaaOai  to  pray  or  pray  /or\  and 
in  the  adjectives  TroXvOearo^  and  dwoOeoTo^.  Prayers  and  invo- 
cations addressed  to  the  dead  were  a  regular  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings by  which  they  were  brought  back  to  the  world  of  the  living. 
The  compound  dvaOiatratrOai  would,  after  the  analogy  of  dtHueaXeip 
and  the  like,  bear  the  sense  to  raise  by  prayer  or  to  recall  by 
prayer,  literally  "  to  pray  up  "  or  "  pray  back."  And  dvOeanipia, 
derived  fix>m  dvaOicaaaOait  would  be  the  feaet  of  revocation^  the 
name,  as  usual,  signifying  the  action  in  which  the  ceremony  con- 
sisted and  which  was  the  object  of  it*.' 

In  connection  with  this  new  and  illuminating  etymology,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  in  their  misguided  derivation  from 

»  J.H.8.  XX.  116.  •  Od.  X.  626. 

'  My  Tiew  of  the  primiti?e  fignifioanoe  of  the  root  $€9^  which  i»  perhaps 
primarily  rather  to  coftfure  than  to  pray,  wiU  appear  more  dearly  when  we  oome 
to  the  disoosiion  of  the  Thesmophoria. 
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ivdo^  the  ancients  themselves  lay  stress  not  so  much  on  the 
flowers  as  on  the  rising  upS  the  dvOeiv  ix  1^9  yfj^.  Under  the 
word  "AvOeia  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  says  'a  title  of  Hera 
when  she  sends  up  (avlff<n)  fruits/  where  there  seems  a  haunting 
of  the  true  meaning  though  none  of  the  form*. 

Dr  Verrall  declines  to  assert  positively  the  derivation  of 
Anthesteria  he  propounds,  but  a  second  philological  argument 
brings  certain  conviction.  Mr  R.  A«  Neil  suggests  that  the  root 
which  appears  in  Greek  as  0€^  may  appear  as  fes  fer  in  Latin. 
This  gives  us  the  delightful  equation  or  rather  analogy  av-Oea^ 
nipia,  in-fer-iae.  Of  course  inferiae  is  usually  taken  as  from 
inferi,  infra  etc,  but  no  Latin  word  ought  to  have  medial /except 
when  preceded  by  a  separable  prefix.  To  make  certainty  more 
certain  we  have  the  Feralia,  the  festival  of  All  Soiils,  kept  from 
the  13th  to  the  21st  of  the  month  of  Fe(b)ruary.  The  month  of 
purification  is  the  month  of  rites  to  the  dead,  in  a  word  purgation 
is  the  plcu^tion  of  souls.  This  is  true  for  Latin  and  Greek  alike 
and  will  emerge  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  stlidy  in  detail  the 
ritual  of  the  month  of  February. 

Anthestebion  and  February. 

The  general  analogy  between  the  months  of  Anthesterion  and 
February,  and  the  fact  that  both  alike  were  unlucky  and  given 
over  to  the  service  of  the  dead,  was  clear  to  the  ancients  them- 
selves. The  scholiast  on  Lucian's  Timon\  commenting  on  the 
word  Diasia^  says:  'The  day  is  unlucky... there  were  among  the 
Greeks  certain  days  which  brought  with  them  complete  idleness 

^  Dr  Waensoh  in  his  infltractiTe  pamphlet  Bin  FrUhHng$fe$t  auf  Malta  (Ldpiig, 
1902)  diBouBneB  a  spring  fetti?al  of  the  flowerinff  of  beam  whieh  he  bdievee  to  be 
analogoas  to  the  Antkeiteria,  bat  the  rites  practised  are  whoUj  different.  Dr  HiUer 
▼on  Gaertringen  {FetUchriJt  filr  0.  Bewndorf)  calls  attention  to  the  title  AntkUter 
which  oocors  in  an  inscription  found  on  Thera,  bat  the  inscription  is  of  the  second 
oentaiy  B.C.,  the  festival  of  the  'Anthesteria'  was  celebrated  on  Thera,  as  indeed 
wherever  there  was  a  primitive  population,  and  AnthUter  muni  have  borrowed  rather 
than  lent  his  name. 

'  Archbishop  Eustathias  may  have  hsd  a  dim  oonscioasness  of  the  separable 
dwa  when  he  says  ip$09  5rc  4k  toO  iMa$4euf  rttfAKrai  Korii  avyxaw^, 

'  Schol.  ad  Lac.  Tim,  48  dro^pdr  ^  ^/i^pa]... 40*09  ro^* 'EXXiy^cr  ii/Upai  dvpa^toF 
tlaiiyoCfitPai  woprbt  Ktd  dpyfoy,  dr  6.To^pd9at  ixdXow.  h  rodrcut  oM  wpoattrtp  ip  rlt 
r(9a,  oC64  Ka$dwa^  ^(Kot  iw^jdyvvro  ^Cktf,  dXXd  Kcd  rd  lepd  dxfifipLdrtrra  ^  adroir. 
ixaXtiro  54  raQra  a^oct  Kard  tow  ^wpwdpiow  fi^i^a  Srt  koI  4w^yi^  rots  jcarax^orfocr* 
jcol  rat  ovror  6  fiipf  drecro  Karoixoftdvois  furd  orvyrdnyrof  wifxwf  wpoiAirngif  Irfpor 
Tpbiww  dr  jcol  rd  tuAffia,  arvypdiitrrtt  if>o*'  'A^oSoc. 
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and  cessation  of  business,  and  which  were  called  unlucky  (atro- 
^pdBe^).  On  these  days  no  one  would  accost  any  one  else,  and 
friends  would  positively  have  no  dealings  with  each  other,  and 
even  sanctuaries  were  not  used.  These  times  were  so  accounted  on 
the  analogy  of  the  month  of  February,  when  also  it  was  the  custom 
to  sacrifice  to  those  below,  and  all  that  month  was  dedicated  to 
the  dead  and  accompanied  by  gloom,  everything  going  on  in  an 
unusual  fashion  just  as  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  Diasia  in 
gloom/  Clearly  to  the  scholiast  the  Diasia  is  but  one  element 
of  a  month  given  over  to  the  dead. 

The  meaning  of  Anthesterion,  the  significance  of  its  ceremonies, 
have  been  effectively  overlaid  by  the  wine-god  and  his  flower 
garlands,  but  with  the  Romans  there  was  no  such  superposition 
and  consequently  no  misunderstanding.  They  clearly  realized  two 
things,  that  February  was  the  month  of  the  dead,  and  that  it  was 
the  month  of  purification.  Plutarch  in  his  Roman  Questional 
asks  'Why  was  Decimus  Brutus  wont  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead 
in  December,  whereas  all  other  Romans  offered  libations  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  dead  in  the  month  of  February  ? '  In  his  twenty-fifth 
Question',  while  discussing  the  reasons  why  the  days  following 
respectively  the  Calends,  Nones  and  Ides  of  each  month  were 
unlucky,  he  tells  us  that  the  Romans  *  used  to  consecrate  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  the  Olympian  gods,  but  the  second  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth,  and  in  this  second  month  (February)  they  were 
wont  to  practise  certain  purifications  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead.' 
Athenaeus*  states  that '  Juba  the  Mauretanian  said  that  the  month 
of  February  was  so  called  from  the  terrors  of  the  lower  world,  with 
regard  to  means  taken  for  riddance  from  such  alarms  at  the  time 
when  the  winter  is  at  its  height,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  offer 
libations  to  the  dead  on  several  days.'  Juba  the  Mauretanian  roust 
have  known  quite  well  that  in  February  the  winter  was  not  at  its 
height  He  states  correctly  the  fact  that  February  was  a  month 
devoted  to  ceremonies  for  the  riddance  of  terrors  from  the  under- 

^  Plat.  Q.  R,  xzziY.  did  Tit  tQp  dXXwr  '?u/Aaim>  h  rf  ^ppouaplif  /n^l  vocov/a^wr 
Xodt  Kcd  imyiafioifs  roit  T€$rriK6ci,  ^Ktfwt  BpoOrot  {dn  KixipufP  UrifniKfp)  iw  nf 
AtKif/^pU^  ToOr*  twparrtv; 

'  rlut.  O.  R.  xzv.  T&if  /ii;rwr  r6y  ft/h  wpiirov  *0\vfLwioit  $€oit  Upaaaif  riw  di  dcih'cpor 
X^oploit  if  4  '^  Ka$€tpfu>&t  Tufat  t€\ou91  Kol  ro4t  Karoixo/Upois  iwayl^ovauf, 

*  Athen.  m.  68  p.  98  r6v  M  fi^a  rovror  ffXi^^oi  ipiiatw  6  Mavpiffiot  'I^t  dv6  rC^ 
jrarovdoiwr  ^6/9wr  «ar'  di^alptaw  riav  dtifidrup  if  f  roO  x<^M^^  ^^^^  ^  dUfUudraror 
Kol  i$ot  T&rt  roct  KaToixo/Uyois  rat  xo^'  iri^ptuf  woWcut  ifUpau, 
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world,  but  carelessly  adds  an  impossible  reason  for  the  selection  of 
this  particular  month. 

Ovid  is  of  all  witnesses  the  most  weighty  because  his  testimony 
is  in  part  unconscious.  In  the  opening  words  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Fasti^,  after  an  invocation  to  Janus,  he  goes  straight  to  the 
question  of  what  the  Romans  meant  by  the  word  fihruum ;  he 
notes  that  the  term  was  applied  to  many  things,  wool,  a  branch 
from  a  pine-tree,  grain  roasted  with  sflilt,  and  finally  concludes  that 
'any  thing  by  which  the  soul  was  purged  was  called  by  his  rude 
ancestors  fehruum! 

'Denique  quodcumque  est,  quo  peciora  nostra  piantur, 
Hoc  apud  intonsoe  nomen  habebat  avos.' 

The  month  he  feels  sure  got  its  name  from  these  'februa'  or 
purifications,  but  he  asks  '  was  it  because  the  Luperci  purified  all 
the  soil  with  the  strips  of  skin  and  accounted  that  a  purification 
or  atonement,  or  was  it  because  when  the  dies  feraleB  were  accom- 
plished then  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  were  appeased  there 
was  a  season  of  purity  V 

'Mensis  ab  his  dictus  secta  quia'.pelle  Luperoi 
Crane  solum  lustrant  idque  piamen  luwent? 

Aut  quia  placatis  sunt  tempera  pura  sepuloris, 
Timo  cum  ferales  praetenere  oiesr 

Both  the  ceremonials,  the  Lupercalia  and  the  Feralia,  were, 
he  knows,  cathartic :  that  Fe(b)rua  and  Feralia  were  etymologically 
and  significantly  the  same  naturally  he  does  not  guess.  Still  less 
could  he  conjecture  that  etymologically  February  and  Anthesterion 
are  in  substance  one. 

The  two  great  February  festivals*  to  which  Ovid  alludes  are  of 
course  the  Feralia  and  the  Lupercalia,  celebrated  respectively  on 
the  21st  and  15th  of  February. 

The  Feralia  was  but  the  climax  of  a  series  of  days  beginning 
on  Feb.  13th  and  devoted  to  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  ancestors^ 
Farentalia.  It  is  curious  that,  though  the  Lemuria  (May  9 — 13) 
were  marked  as  Nefasti,  none  of  the  days  of  the  Farentalia  were  so 
marked :  still  from  the  13th  to  the  21st  marriages  were  forbidden, 

»  Ovid,  Frt««  n.  19.  ,^ 

*  Tho  ceremonies  of  the  Luperoalla  have  been  fully  dlsoamed  by  Warde-Fowler,K 

The  Roman  Fettivalt,  p.  810,  and  very  folly  by  Mannhardt,  MytMogiieki  Foneh*      , 

ungetif  p.  72.  
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temples  closed,  and  magistrates  appeared  without  their  insignia ; 
olearly  there  was  some  lingering  dread  of  ghosts  that  might  be 
about  Farentalia  and  Feralia  alike  were  ceremonies  wholly 
devoted  to  the  placation  of  ghosts. 

In  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  purification  rather 
than  placation  that  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  rites.  Much 
in  the  Lupercalia  is  obscure,  and  especially  the  origin  of  its  name, 
but  one  ritual  element  is  quite  certain.  Qoats  and  a  dog  were 
sacrificed,  two  youths  girt  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  slain 
goats,  they  held  in  their  hands  strips  of  the  hides  of  the  victims. 
They  ran  round  a  certain  prescribed  portion  of  the  city,  and  as 
they  ran  smote  the  women  they  met  with  the  strips  of  skin. 
These  strips  of  skin  were  among  the  things  known  as  fibrua^ 
purifiers,  and  by  their  purifying  power  they  became  fertility 
charms. 

'Forget  not  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Oalpumia,  for  oar  elders  say 
The  harren  touohM  in  this  holy  chase 
Shake  off  their  sterile  cursed' 

There  has  been  much  needless  discussion  as  to  whether  in  cere- 
monies where  striking  and  beating  occur  the  object  is  to  drive  cot 
evil  spirits  or  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  fertility.  Primitive  man 
does  not  so  narrowly  scrutinize  and  analyse  his  motives.  To  strike 
with  a  sacred  thing,  whether  with  a  strip  of  skin  from  a  victim  or 
a  twig  from  a  holy  tree,  was  to  apply  what  the  savage  of  to-day 
would  call '  good  medicine.'  Precisely  how  it  worked,  whether  by 
expulsion  or  impulsion,  is  no  business  of  his. 

When  the  Catholic  makes  the  sacred  sign  of  the  Cross  over 
his  food,  is  he,  need  he  be,  quite  clear  as  to  whether  he  does  it  to 
induce  good  or  to  exorcise  evil  ?  The  peasant  mother  of  to-day 
may  beat  her  boy  partly  with  a  view  to  stirring  his  dormant  moral 
impulses,  but  it  is  also,  as  she  is  careful  to  explain,  with  intent  to 
'  beat  the  mischief  out  of  him.'  In  the  third  Mime  of  Herondas' 
the  mother  is  explicit  as  to  the  expulsive  virtue  of  beating.  Her 
boy  is  a  gambler  and  a  dunce,  so  she  begs  the  schoolmaster  to 

'Thraah  him  upon  his  shoulders  till  his  spirit, 
Bad  thing,  is  left  just  hovering  on  his  lips.' 

^  Juliiu  Cauar,  Act  i.  So.  2,  i;«,  6. 
*  Herond.  Mim,  m.  8. 
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She  is  in  the  usual  primitive  dilemma :  his  spirit  is  bad  but 
it  is  his  life;  it  is  kill  and  cure. 

The  strips  of  goat-skin  were/e6rtia*,  purifying,  and  thereby 
fertility  charms.  As  such  they  cast  sudden  illumination  on  the 
'magic  fleece'  already  discussed.  The  animal  sacrificed,  be  it 
sheep  or  goat  or  dog,  is  itself  a  placation  to  ghosts  or  underworld 
powers ;  hence  its  skin  becomes  of  magical  eflTect :  the  deduction 
is  easy,  almost  inevitable.  The  primary  gist  of  the  sacrifice  is  to 
appease  and  hence  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  it  is  these  evil  spirits  that 
impair  fertility :  in  a  word  purification  is  the  placaJtion  of  ghosU. 

The  question '  What  was  purity  to  the  ancients  V  is  thus  seen  to 
be  answered  almost  before  it  is  asked.  Purity  was  not  spiritwal  purity 
in  our  sense^ — that  is  foreign  to  any  primitive  habit  of  thought, 
nor  was  it  physical  purity  or  cleanliness — it  was  possible  to  be 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  yet  be  ceremonially  pure. 
But  so  oddly  does  the  cycle  of  thought  come  round,  that  the  purity 
of  which  the  ancients  knew  waa^  though  in  a  widely  different  sense, 
spiritual  purity,  i.e.  freedom  bom  bad  spirits  and  their  maleficent 
influence.  To  get  rid  of  these  spirits  was  to  imdergo  purification. 
In  the  month  of  February  and  Anthesterion  the  Roman  or  Qreek 
might,  mutatis  mutandis,  have  chanted  our  Lenten  hymn : 

'Christian,  dost  thou  see  them 
On  the  holy  grotmd 
How  the  hosts  of  Midian 
Prowl  and  prowl  around? 
Christian,  up  and  smite  theml' 

Till  the  coming  of  the  new  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  Qreek 
notion  of  purity  seems  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  this  negative 
combative  attitude,  this  notion  of  spiritual  forces  outside  and 
against  them. 

The  question  yet  remains  '  Why  did  this  purification  need  to 
take  place  in  the  spring?'  The  answer  is  dear.  Why  did  our 
own  near  ancestors  have  spring  cleanings? 

'Winter  rains  and  ruins  are  over 
And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins,... 
While  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Bloisam  by  blouam  the  Spring  begim,' 

1  Sery.  ad  Verg.  Aeru  ym.  848  nam  peUem  ipsmm  oapri  Teteres/sbnmm  Tooabani. 
Varro  (Ling.  Lot,  yi.  18)  says  ihat/«6nitMi  was  Sabine  tot  pmgammhtm. 
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WinMr  is  a  reckless  time  with  its  Christmas  and  its  Saturnalia. 
There  is  little  for  the  primitive  agriculturist  to  do  and  less  to 
fear.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  have  died  down,  the  gods  have  done 
their  worst.  But  when  the  dead  earth  begins  to  awake  and  put 
forth  bud  and  blossom,  then  the  ghosts  too  have  their  spring 
time,  then  is  the  moment  to  propitiate  the  dead  below  the  earth. 
Ghosts  were  placated  that  fertility  might  be  promoted,  fertility 
of  the  earth  and  of  man  himself. 

It  is  true  that  the  primitive  rites  of  February  and  Anthe- 
steirion,  of  Romans  and  Greeks,  were  in  the  main  of  '  riddance.' 
The  ghosts,  it  would  seem  from  the  ritual  of  the  Ohoes  and  Chy  troi, 
the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  anointing  with  pitch,  the  mandate  to 
depart,  were  feared  as  evil  influences  to  be  averted;  but  there 
is  curious  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteria 
the  coming  of  the  ghosts  was  regarded  as  a  direct  promotion  of 
fertility.  Athenaeus^  quoting  the  Commentaries  of  Hegesander', 
tells  us  of  a  curious  tradition  among  the  natives  of  Apollonia  in 
Chalkis.  '  Around  Apollonia  of  Chalkidike  there  flow  two  rivers^ 
the  Ammites  and  the  Olynthiacus  and  both  fall  into  the  lake  Bolbe. 
And  on:  the  river  Olynthiacus  stands  a  monument  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Herakles  and  Bolbe.  And  the  natives  say  that  in  the 
months  of  Elaphebolion  and  Anthesterion  the  river  rises  because 
Bolbe  sends  the  flsh  apopyris  to  Olynthus,  aud  at  that  season  an 
immense  shoal  of  fish  passes  from  the  lake  to  the  river  Olynthua 
The  river  is  a  shallow  one,  scarcely  overpassing  the  ankles,  but 
nevertheless  so  great  a  shoal  of  the  fish  arrives  that  the  inhabi- 
tants round  about  can  all  of  them  lay  up  sufficient  store  of  salt 
fish  for  their  needs.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  fitct  that  they  never 
pass  by  the  monument  of  Olynthua  They  say  that  formerly 
the  people  of  Apollonia  used  to  perform  the  accustomed  rites  to 
the  dead  in  the  month  of  Elaphebolion,  but  now  they  do  them 
in  Anthesterion,  and  that  on  this  account  the  fish  come  up  in 
those  months  only  in  which  they  are  wont  to  do  honour  to  the 
dead.'  Here  clearly  the  dead  hero  is  the  source  of  national 
wealth,  the  honours  done  him  are  the  direct  impulsion  to  fertility. 
The  gloomy  rites  of  avernon  tend  to  pass  over  into  a  cheerful, 
hopeftil  ceremonial  of  '  tendance.' 

}  Alhtik  vnL  II  p.  S84r.  '  Sid  o^i,  s.q. 
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To  resume,  the  Anthesteria  was  primarily  a  Feast  of  All 
Souls:  it  later^  became  a  revel  of  Dionysos,  and  at  the  revel 
men  wreathed  their  cups  with  flowers,  but,  save  for  a  vague  and 
unscientific  etymology,  we  have  no  particle  of  evidence  that  the 
Anthesteria  was  ever  a  Feast  of  Flowers.  The  transition  from 
the  revocation  of  ghosts  with  its  dire  association  to  a  drunken 
revel  may  seem  harsh,  but  human  nature  is  always  ready  for  the 
shift  from  Fast  to  Feast,  witness  our  own  Good  Friday  holiday. 

The  Ritual  of  'EvayurfLoL 

In  the  light  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  spring  month  February 
and  Anthesterion,  it  is  now  possible  to  advance  a  step  in  the 
uuderstanding  of  Greek  ritual  terminology  and  through  it  of 
Greek  religious  thought. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  broad  distinction  was  established 
between  sacrifice  to  the  Olympians  of  ,  the  upper  air — sacrifice 
which  involved  communion  with  the  worshipper,  and  sacrifice  to 
chthonic  powers  which  forbade  this  communion — in  which  the 
sacrifice  was  wholly  made  over  to  the  object  of  sacrifice.  The 
first,  the  Olympian  sacrifice,  is  expressed  by  two  terms,  dveiv  and 
Upeveiv]  the  second,  if  the  sacrifice  is  burnt,  by  oXoKatnehf, 
and  as  will  presently  be  seen '  by  a^d^eiv,  also  more  generally 
by  the  term  ipayif^eiv. 

As  regards  the  Olympian  terms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
definitely  what  has  already  been  implied,  that  0v€ip  strictly  is 
applicable  only  to  the  portion  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  actually 
burnt  with  a  view  to  sublimation,  that  it  might  reach  the  gods 
in  the  upper  air;  whilst  hpeveiv  applies  rather  to  the  portion 
unbumt,  which  was  sacred  indeed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
gods,  but  was  actually  eaten  in  communion  by  the  worshipper. 
With  the  growing  prevalence  of  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Olympians  and  their  service,  the  word  Ovap 
came  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  sacrifice,  and  in  late  and  care- 
less writers  is  used  for  any  form  of  sacrifice  burnt  or  unbumt 
without  any  consciousness  of  its  primary  meaning. 

The  term  Upcveiv  is  strictly  used  only  of  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal ;  Upeiov  is  the  animal  victim.  Among  the  Homeric  Greeks 

^  That  the  religion  of  Dionysoe  oame  to  Gteeee.at  a  oomparatiTeljlikte  date  will 
be  shown  in  Chapter  vni. 
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sacrifice  and  the  flesh  feast  that  followed  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected that  the  one  almost  implied  the  other;  the  Upeioy,  the 
animal  victim,  was  the  material  for  the  xpeoBoiala,  the  flesh  feast. 
So  prominent  in  the  Homeric  mind  was  the  element  of  feasting 
the  worshipper  that  the  feast  is  sometimes  the  oiriy  stated  object. 
Thus  Odysseus^  gives  command  to  Telemachus  and  his  thralls : 

*  Now  get  you  to  my  well-built  house,  the  best  of  all  the  swine 
Take  you  and  quickly  $acrifioe  that  straightway  we  may  dine.' 

Here  the  object  is  the  meal,  though  incidentally  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  is  implied.  It  is  not  that  on  the  occasion  of  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  man  solemnly  communicates,  but  that  when  man 
would  eat  his  fill  of  flesh  food  he  piously  remembers  the  gods 
and  bums  a  little  of  it  that  it  may  reach  them  and  incline  their 
hearts  to  beneficence. 

In  the  Homeric  sacrifice  there  is  communion,  but  not  of  any 
mystical  kind ;  there  is  no  question  of  partaking  of  the  life  and 
body  of  the  god,  only  of  dining  with  him.  Mystical  communion 
existed  in  Greece,  but,  as  will  be  later  seen,  it  was  part  of  the 
worship  of  a  god  quite  other  than  these  Homeric  Olympians, 
the  god  Dionysos. 

Before  we  leave  the  Upelov,  the  animal  sacrificed  and  eaten, 
one  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
animal  sacrifice,  as  contrasted  with  the  simpler  offerings  of  grain 
and  fruits,  is  the  mark  of  a  later  and  more  luxurious  social  state. 
Such  was  the  view  of  Porphyry*  the  vegetarian.  Flesh-eating  and 
flesh  sacrifice  is  to  him  the  mark  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  licence. 
Such  too  was  the  view  of  Eustathius*.  In  commenting  on  the 
ovKoxuToi,  the  barley  grain  scattered,  he  says, '  after  the  oflTering 
of  barley  grain  came  sacrifices  and  the  eating  of  meat  at  sacrifices, 
because  after  the  discovery  of  necessary  foods  the  luxury  of  a 
meat  diet  and  imported  innovations  in  food  were  invented.'  As  a 
generalization  this  is  false  to  facts ;  it  depends  on  the  environment 
of  a  race  whether  man  will  first  eat  vegetable  or  animal  food ;  but 
as  regards  the  particular  case  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  obser- 
vations of  Porphyry  and  Eustathius  are  broadly  true.   The  primitive 

1  Od,  xziY.  216 

Mwpoif  d*  al^a  ^vQi^  Upe^aart  6t  ret  dptffrou 
'  Porph.  de  Ab§t.  ii.  pat  aim. 

*  Eust.  ad  12. 1.  449  §  182  /xrrik  M  rdt  odXox^at  ol  Bwlat  Kcd  ^  i^  adroit  Kp€tiP^v^ 
di&ri  Kol  fUrii  rV  tQp  iwayKtUv^  rpo^Qtf  tfiptcuf  ^  rijt  KpttfdMffiat  wokvriKtia  jcal  ri 
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dwellers  in  Greece  and  round  the  Mediterranean  generally  liyed 
mainly  on  yegetarian  diet,  diversified  by  fish,  and  the  custom  of 
flesh-eating  in  large  quantities  was  an  innovation  brought  firom 
without^  {hrelaaKTov).  Athenaeus*  in  his  first  book  discusses  the 
various  kinds  of  food,  and  dwells  with  constant  astonishment  on 
the  flesh-eating  habits  of  the  Achaean  heroes  of  Homer.  He 
quotes  the  comic  poet  Eubulos  as  asking 

'I  pray  you,  when  did  Homer  ever  make 
An  Achaean  chief  eat  fish?  'tis  always  flesh, 
And  roasted  too,  not  boiled.' 

Achaean  chiefs,  he  notes — and  in  this  they  resemble  their 
northern  descendants — *  do  not  care  for  made-dishes,  kickshaws 
and  the  like.  Homer  sets  before  them  only  roast  meat,  and  for 
the  most  part  beef,  such  as  would  put  life  into  them,  body  and 
soul/  It  is  true  Athenaeus  is  arguing  about  the  simplicity  of  the 
Homeric  as  contrasted  with  later  Greek  life,  but  the  &ct  he  states 
is  beyond  dispute,  i.e.  that  the  Homeric  diet  was  mainly  of  flesh 
and  unlike  the  vegetarian  and  fish  diet  of  the  ordinary  Greek. 
Given  a  flesh  diet  for  man,  and  the  sacrifice  of  fleshto  the  gods  he 
makes  in  his  own  image  follows. 

The  terms  0v€iv  and  iepevav  belong  then  to  sacrifice  regarded 
as  a  feast;  it  remains  to  consider  the  term  ivafflf^eiv,  in  the  definition 
of  which  we  come,  I  think,  to  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
ideas  of  the  lower  stratum  of  Greek  religion. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  &ct  that  in  usage  the 
terms  Oveiv  and  ivayl^eiv  are  clearly  distinguished.  A  passage  in 
Fausanias  is  for  this  purpose  of  capital  importance.  Pausanias  is 
visiting  a  sanctuary  of  Herakles  at  Sicyon.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations*:  'In  the  matter  of  sacrifice  they  are  accustomed 

1  Prof.  Bidgeway  {Early  Age  of  Oreeett  vol.  i.  p.  524)  has  shown  (to  me 
oonolasiTely)  that  these  Homerio  Achaeans  wete  of  Celtio  origin  and  brought 
with  them  from  central  Europe  the  fLeBh-roatting  and  flesh-eating  habits  of  their 
northern  ancestors. 

s  Athen.  i.  46  p.  25. 

*  P.  II.  10.  1  4wl  di  ri  Ovfflq,  roidSt  dp&p  po/dibvai.  ^oSrror  4p  lucvnfl^  Xfyovw 
A^Arra  raroXa/Seti'  'H/wirXei  a^t  (bf  ijptti  ^ayit^irrar*   odxovr  Ij^lov  dp&p  o68h  6 

harfil^ovvi.  That  the  distinction  between  B^w  and  ipnylfw  is  no  late  invention 
of  Pausanias  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Herodotos  (n.  48)  uses  the  same  words  and 
draws  the  same  distinotion  though  with  less  explicit  detaiL  Speaking  of  Herakles 
as  god  and  hero,  he  says:  r^  fth  iBwdrtf  'OXvai*-^^  M  Imrv/idyr  ^uvi,  rtf  9*  Mp^ 
c^t  ijptX  iwaylfovffi. 
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to  do  B8  follows.  They  say  that  Phaestos,  when  he  came  to 
SioyoD,  found  the  Sioyonians  devoting  offerings  to  Heracles  as  to 
a  hero.  But  Phaestos  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  would 
sacrifice  to  him  as  to  a  god.  And  even  now  the  Sioyonians,  when 
they  slay  a  lamb  and  bum  the  thighs  upon  the  altar,  eat  a  portion 
of  th^  flesh  as  though  it  were  a  sacrificial  victim,  and  another  part 
of  the  flesh  they  make  over  as  to  a  hero.'  The  passage  is  not 
easy  to  translate,  because  we  have  no  English  equivalent  for 
ivayll^eiv.  I  have  translated  the  word  by  'devote'  because  it 
connotes  entire  dedication — ^part  of  the  sacrifice  is  shared,  eaten 
by  the  worshipper  m  common  with  Heracles  regarded  aaagod,  the 
other  part  is  utterly  consecrated  to  Heracles  as  a  hero ;  it  is  dead 
men's  food.  Pausanias,  who  is  often  careless  in  his  use  of  dveuf, 
here  carefully  marks  the  distinction.  The  victim  is  an  animal: 
part  of  it  is  offered  to  an  Olympian — that  portion  is  shared ;  part 
of  it  is  offered,  like  the  offerings  at  the  Chytroi,  to  no  Olympian, 
but  to  a  ghost,  and  of  that  portion  no  man  eats. 

A  second  passage  from  Pausanias  adds  a  further  element  of 
differentiation.  At  Megalopolis,  Pausanias  visited  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Eumepides.  Of  their  ritual  he  speaks  as  follows^ :  '  They  say 
that  when  these  goddesses  would  drive  Orestes  mad  they  appeared 
to  him  black,  but  that  after  he  had  bitten  off  his  finger  they 
seemed  to  him  white,  and  his  senses  returned  to  him,  and  there- 
fore he  made  over  an  offering  to  the  black  goddesses  to  turn  away 
their  wrath,  but  to  the  white  ones  he  did  sacrifice.' 

Language  and  ritual  could  scarcely  speak  more  plainly :  Ovetv 
is  to  the  Olympians,  a  joyous  thanksgiving  to  gods  who  are  all 
white  and  bright,  beneficent,  of  the  upper  air ;  ivarflt^eiv  is  to  those 
below,  who  are  black  and  bad  and  malignant :  06€iv  is  for  Oepairela, 
tendance ;  ivarfil^euv  for  airorpoirifi,  riddance. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  ritual  having  been 
thus  definitely  established,  it  remains  to  examine  more  closely  the 
word  iporfl^eip  and  the  ritual  it  expresses,  that  of  the  dead — a  ritual 
which,  it  must  at  this  point  be  remembered,  is  also  concerned 
with  purification. 

.  The  word  ivarfl^eiv  can  only  mean  the  making  of  or  dealing 

^  P.  Tin.  S4.  8  K(d  ofh-ui  rtut  fUp  (rait  fuXabtut)  irtfyv9t9^  dwerphmw  t6  /tii^tftm 
a6r(iPt  rail  M  tBvfft  rait  XcMrati. 
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with  something  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  Srfokt  or,  as  the  word 
sometimes  appears,  a  S709.  It  did  not  escape  that  acute  observer 
of  man  and  his  language,  Archbishop  EustathiusS  that  this  word 
and  its  cognate  ayio^,  holy,  had  in  ancient  days  a  double 
significance;  that  holy  was  not  only  pure  but  also  polluted ;  this, 
he  says,  'is  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  A709.'  To  put 
the  matter  into  modem  phraseology,  ^09  is  the  thing  that  is 
taboo^  the  thing  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  hence,  forbidden  to 
man,  the  thing  'devoted/  The  word  lies  deep  down  in  the  ritual 
of  ancient  sacrifice  and  of  ancient  religious  thought;  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  communion ;  it  is  tinged  with,  though  not  quite 
the  equivalent  of,  expiation. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  ceremonies  covered  by  the  word  ivayi^up. 
We  know  what  was  done,  though  we  have  no  English  word  fully 
to  express  that  doing.  This  fietct  may  well  remind  us  that  we  have 
lost  not  only  the  word  but  the  thought,  and  must  be  at  some  pains 
to  recover  it.  In  the  discussion  that  follows  no  translation  of 
hayl^eiv  will  be  attempted :  I  shall  fi*ankly  use  the  Greek  word 
and  thereby  avoid  all  danger  from  misleading  modem  conno* 
tations*. 

Quite  accidentally,  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse  on  the  various 
sorts  of  soap  and  washing  basins,  Athenaeus'  has  preserved  for  us 
a  record  of  the  exact  ritual  of  ivarfurfjtoL  After  stating  that  the 
word  chropiirrpop,  washing  off,  is  applied  alike  to  the  water  in 
which  either  feet  or  hands  are  washed,  he  goes  on  to  note  that  the 


^  East,  ad  It  zxm.  429.  1857.  59  o(ht§  koI  Itcoi  wofik  nit  roXoio?!  od  /A^ror  h 
KoBofAt  dXXd  KoX  h  fuofAt  hii  rh  roO  iyovt  tiw\6tniii»9, 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  the  word  can  be  translated  if  we  are  content  to  Tary  onr 
rendering  in  each  yarioas  case.  In  the  passages  already  discussed  'derote'  is 
perhaps  a  fair  eqai^alent,  becanse  the  contrast  emphasised  is  with  a  sacriflos 
shared.  Sometimes  the  word  may  be  rendered  simply  *  sacrifice  to  the  dead*, 
sometimes  *  purificatory  sacrifice  \  sometimes  '  expiatory  sacrifice '.  No  one  word 
covers  the  whole  field.  It  is  this  lost  nnion  of  many  diTcrse  elements  that  has 
to  be  recovered  and  is  nameless. 

*  Athen.  iz.  78  p.  409  b  ff.  mm  M  iroXecrcu  rap'  'A^ofoct  AwA^t/ifUk  iwl  tQp  t^ 
Ttfi^p  rait  PtKfKHS  ywofUvw  tcol  M  tQv  rodt  hayeit  KaBtup^rrwp  Cn  koI  KKHSti/un  h  ry 
4wiypa4>ofUp(p  'Efiryi^ru^.  npo$tU  yiip  repi  haytfffiQp  tp^^t  rd^c*  ""Opv^ot  p6$v»eip 
rp6t  iffwdpop  roO  cn^/Mirot.  'Biretra  rapd  r6r  pMvPOP  rpdt  hHpOM  pK4w€t  99up  irardxeff, 
Xiyiop  rdSt'    '*TfUP  drSptftfuL  oTt  XP^  ^^^  ^*  94/uu*    'Erecra  aS^ct  fi;6pop  jrardxcc**' 

wtfk  rift  rfa^y  bcrrOv  KaBdpatw,  Eretr*  AwoPirffdfUPOt  mMt  Kol  cl  SKkoi  d  ffwXayxP^i^oin^, 
Mctfp  Xa^c^  KdBaipt  drApi^  t6  oXfia  roO  jctL$tupofi4wov  ml  fur^  rb  dwApiftfUk  itf^w^an 
kit  luM  #yx««»  t  .     . 
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word  awSviiifug,  'offsoouring/  slightly  different  in  form  but  sub- 
Btantiolly  the  same  in  meaning,  has  among  the  Athenians  a  technical 
ritual  usaga  'The  term  dirovififia  is  specially  applied  to  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  and  to  those  that  take  place  in  the 
purifioaiion  of  the  polluted.'  The  word  translated  '  polluted '  is 
ivofftU,  i.a  under  or  in  a  state  of  0709.  He  then  proceeds  to  quote 
from  a  lost  treatise  on  ceremonies  of  evayia/jLo^,  the  exact  details 
of  the  ritual.  '  Eleidemos,  in  his  treatise  called  Exegeticus,  writes 
on  the  subject  of  ipayicfjkol  as  follows :  **  Dig  a  trench  to  the  west 
of  the  tomb.  Then,  look  along  the  trench  towards  the  west,  pour 
down  water,  saying  these  words :  A  purification  for  you  to  whom  it 
is  meet  and  right.  Next  pour  down  a  second  time  myrrh." 
Dorotheoe  adds  these  particulars,  alleging  that  the  following 
prescription  is  written  also  in  the  ancestral  rites  of  the  Eupatridae 
concerning  the  purification  of  suppliants :  "  Next  having  washed 
himself,  and  the  others  who  had  disembowelled  the  victim  having 
done  the  same,  let  him  take  water  and  make  purification  and 
wash  off  the  blood  from  the  suppliant  who  is  being  purified, 
and  afterwards,  having  stirred  up  the  washing,  pour  it  into  the 
same  place".' 

The  conjoint  testimony  of  the  two  writers  is  abundantly  clear : 
either  alone  would  have  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  Eleidemoe  tells  us  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  dead  ; 
the  trench  near  the  tomb,  the  western  aspect  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  cautious  formulary,  'To  you  to  whom  it  is  meet  and  right,'  all 
tell  the  same  tale.  It  is  safest  not  even  to  name  the  dead,  lest 
you  stir  their  swift  wrath.  But  Kleidemos  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  why  they  want  an  mr6vi/A.fLa,  'an  offscouring/  water  defiled  : 
why  will  not  pure  water  or  water  and  myrrh  suffice  ?  Dorotheos 
supplies  the  clue — those  who  have  slain  the  victim  wash  the  blood 
frt>m  their  hands  and  wash  it  off  him  who  has  been  purified,  and 
then  stirring  it  all  up  pour  it  into  the  trench.  The  ghost  below 
demands  the  hlood  of  the  victim  washed  qff  from  the  polluted 
suppliant:  when  the  ghost  has  drunk  of  this,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  there  is  placation  and  purification. 

That  the  ghost  should  demand  the  blood  of  the  victim  is 
natural  enough;  the  ghosts  in  the  Nekuia  of  the  Odyssey  'drink 
the  black  blood'  and  thereby  renew  their  life ;  but  in  ceremonies  of 
purification  they  demand  polluted  water,  the  '  oflbcourings,'  and 
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why  ?  The  reason  is  clear.  The  victim  is  a  surrogate  for  the 
polluted  suppliant,  the  blood  is  put  upon  him  that  he  may  be 
identified  with  the  victim,  the  ghost  is  deceived  and  placated. 
The  ghost  demands  blood,  not  to  satisfy  a  physical  but  so  to  speak 
a  spiritual  thirst,  the  thirst  for  vengeance.  This  thirst  can  only 
be  quenched  by  the  water  polluted,  the  'oflEscourings'^  of  the* 
suppliant. 

The  suppliant  for  purification  in  the  ritual  just  described  was 
identified  with  the  victim,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
victim  with  the  suppliant,  by  pouring  over  the  suppliant  the 
victim's  blood.  There  were  other  means  of  identification.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  27)  that  the  suppliant  sometimes  put  on  the 
whole  skin  of  the  victim,  sometimes  merely  ^tood  with  his  foot  on 
the  fleece.  Another  and  more  attenuated  form  of  identification  was 
the  wearing  of  fillets,  i.e.  strands  of  wool  confined  at  ihtervals  by 
knots  to  make  them  stronger.  Such  fillets  were  normally  worn  by 
suppliants  and  by  seers :  the  symbolism  for  suppliants  is  obvious, 
for  seers  evident  on  a  closer  inspection.  The  seer  himse^lf  was 
powerless,  but  he  could  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrificjs  to  ghosts  or 
heroes  invoke  the  mantic  dead ;  he  wears  the  symbols  of  this 
sacrifice,  the  wreath  and  the  fillets.  Later  their  significance  was 
forgotten,  and  they  became  mere  symbols  of  oflSce.  The  otnphaloe 
at  Delphi,  itself  a  mantic  tomb,  was  covered  with  a  net- work  of. 
wool-fillets,  renewed  no  doubt  at  first  with  the  offering  of  each 
new  victim,  later  copied  in  stone',  but  always  the  symbol  of 
recurring  sacrifice. 

The  dread  ceremonial  of  ivayiafii^  in  its  crudest,  most 
barbarous  form,  is  very  clearly  shown  on  the  vase-painting  in 
fig.  8,  from  a  'Tyrrhenian'  amphora  now  in  the  British 
Museum*.  The  scene  depicted  is  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.  In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides^  Neoptolemoe 
takes  Polyxena  by  the  hand  and   leads  her  to  the  top  of  the 

'  Hesyoh.  Xovrpi^*  rh  ^6wapop  99up  Ijyow  drAvi^i/io. 

«  DuU.  de  Con,  HeU.  xxiv.  p.  258. 

<  Pablished  by  Mr  H.  B.  Walters,  J,H.8.  xnn.  1898,  p.  381,  pi.  zt.  The  oUm 
of  vases  known  sometimes  as  'Tyrrhenian,'  sometimes  as  Corintho-Attio,  aU  belong 
to  the  same  period,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentnry  b.o.,  and  are  appareatlj 
from  the  same  workshop. 

«  Ear.  Hee.  685. 
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mound,  pours  libations  to  his  father,  praying  him  to  accept  the 
'soothing  draughts/  and  then  cries 

'Come  thou  and  drink  the  maiden's  blood 
Black  and  unmixed.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  design  in  fig.  8  is  the  omphalos-shaped 
grave",  which  is  in  fact  the  altar.     Right  over  it  the  sacrifice  takes 


Fio.  8. 

place.  Neoptolemos,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slain  man,  is  the 
sacrificer ;  Polyxena,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slayer,  is  the  sacrifice. 
The  ghost  of  the  slain  man  drinks  her  blood  and  is  appeased,  and 
thereby  the  army  is  purged. 

The  blood  only  is  offered  to  the  ghost — the  blood  is  the  life, 
and  it  is  vengeance,  not  food,  the  ghost  cries  for.  It  is  so  with  the 
Erinyes,  who  are  but  angry  ghosts*;  when  they  hunt  Orestes  they 
cry», 

'The  smell  of  human  blood  smiles  wooingly.' 

Earth  pollute<l  has  drunk  a  mother's  blood,  and  they  in  turn 
*Will  gulp  the  living  gore  red  from  his  limbe*.' 
When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  has  drunk  the  fresh  blood  of  the 
maiden  her  body  will  be  burnt,  not  that  it  may  rise  as  a  sweet 
savour  to  the  gods  above,   but   as   a  holocaust;    it  is  a   Bvaia 

^  Omphalos  and  tomb  are  in  intent  the  same,  see  J.II.S.  ziz.  p.  325. 

*  The  genesis  of  the  Erinys  is  discussed  later,  in  Chapter  t. 

'  Aesch.  Eum.  253.  *  Aesch.  Eutn,  2G4. 
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oBairo^,  a  sacrifice  without  feast.  It  will  be  burnt  on  the  low- 
lying  eschara  or  portable  hearth  that  stands  on  the  grave.  The 
eschara  was  by  the  ancients  clearly  distinguished  from  the  altar 
proper,  the  poofio^.  The  eschara^  says  the  scholiast  on  the 
Phoenissae^  of  Euripides,  is  'accurately  speaking  the  trench  in  the 
earth  where  they  offer  hayi^a-fioi  to  those  who  are  gone  below;  the 
altar  is  that  on  which  they  sacrifice  to  the  heavenly  gods.' 

Porphyry^  who  is  learned  in  ritual  matters,  draws  the  same 
distinction.  '  To  the  Olympian  gods  they  set  up  temples  and 
shrines  and  altars,  but  to  the  Earth-gods  and  to  heroes,  escharas, 
while  for  those  below  the  earth  there  are  trenches  and  megara/ 

It  is  on  an  eschara  that  Cly  taemnestra  does  her  infernal  service 
to  the  Erinyesl     She  cries  to  them  in  bitter  reproach : 

*IIow  oft  have  yo  from  out  my  hands  licked  up 
Wineless  libations,  sober  offerings, 
And  on  the  hearth  of  fire  banquets  grim 
By  night,  an  hour  unshared  of  any  god !  * 

Her  ritual  was  the  ritual  of  the  underworld  abhorred  of  the 
Olympians. 

The  eschara  on  which  the  holocaust  to  the  underworld  gods  is 
burnt  lies  low  upon  the  ground;  the  ficjfio^,  the  altar  of  the 
Olympians,  rises  higher  and  higher  heavenwards.  There  is  the 
like  symbolism  in  the  actual  manner  of  the  slaying  of  the  victinL 
Eu8tatllius^  in  commenting  on  the  sacrifice  of  Chryses  to  Phoebus 
Apollo,  when  they  'drew  back  the  victims'  heads,'  says  'according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  for  if  they  are  sacrificing  to  those 
above  they  bend  back  the  neck  of  the  sacrificial  animal  so  that  it 
may  look  away  towards  the  sky,  but  if  to  heroes  or  to  the  dead  in 
gctieml  the  victim  is  sacrificed  looking  downwards.'  Eustathius* 
again  says  of  the  prayer  of  Achilles,  'by  looking  heavenwards  he 
exprc.«5scs  vividly  whither  the  prayer  is  directed,  for  Achilles  is  not 
praying  to  Zeus  of  the  underworld,  but  to  Zeus  of  the  sky.'  The 
Christian  of  to-day,  though  he  believes  his  God  is  everywhere,  yet 

'  Schol.  ad  Ear.  Phoen.  284  dta^^pet  fiiafibi  Kal  ivx^'  ^d  274  i^dpa  fUp  Kvplut 
6  ^wl  rijs  yijs  pMpot  fpBa  ipaylj^tvai  roit  tcdru  fpxo/Upoitf  fiufiot  Si  ip  t}  Biown  roct 
ixovpavloit  0€ots, 

'  Porph.  d^  antr.  nymph.  3  rots  fiip  *0\vfiTtoit  $€ois  vaodt  re  Kal  fSff  ical  Pta^iovt 
l6p6aaPTo,  x^oploit  di  Kal  ^pwatp  i^xdpat^  (nroxOoploit  di  p6$povt  koI  /UyafM,  The 
megara  wiU  be  diROUssed  later  (p.  126). 

»  Aesch.  Eum,  106. 

«  Eustath.  ad  U.  i.  459  §  134.  >  Enstath.  §  1057,  87. 
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uplifts  his  hands  to  pray.  For  the  like  reason  the  victim  for  the 
dead  was  black  and  that  for  the  Olympians  frequently  white ;  that 
for  the  dead  sacrificed  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  for  the 
Ouranians  at  the  dawn^  Upon  certain  holocausts,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  the  sun  might  not  look. 

The  ritual  of  the  ivarfur^l  is  then  of  purgation  by  placaHon 
of  the  spirits  of  ttte  underworld.  The  extreme  need  of  primitive 
man  for  placation  is  from  the  stain  of  bloodshed ;  purgation  from 
this  stain  is  at  first  only  obtained  by  the  offering  of  the  blood  of 
the  murderer  himself,  then  by  the  blood  of  a  surrogate  victim 
applied  to  him. 

It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  at  the  back  of  many  a  mytho- 
logical legend  that  seems  to  iis  to  contain  what  we  call  'human 
sacrifice'  there  lies,  not  the  slaying  of  a  victim  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  Moloch-like  god,  but  simply  the  appeasement  of  an  angry  ghost. 
So  long  as  primitive  man  preserves  the  custom  of  the  blood-feud, 
so  long  will  he  credit  his  dead  kinsman  with  passions  like  his 
own. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  further  details 
of  the  ritual  terminology  of  ivayiafioi  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  service  of  the  Olympians. 

The  sacrifice  burnt  that  the  Olympians  may  eat  of  it  is  OvfjLa, 
the  thing  burned  to  smoke ;  the  sacrificial  victim  slain  to  be  eaten 
by  the  worshipper  is  Upeiov,  the  holy  thing ;  the  victim  slain  for 
placation  and  purification  is  by  correct  authors  called  by  another 
name,  it  is  a  a-ffidyiop,  a  thing  slaughtered.  The  word  explains 
itself:  it  is  not  the  sacrifice  burnt,  not  the  sacred  thing  killed 
and  carved  for  a  meal,  but  simply  the  victim  hacked  and  hewn  to 
piece&  Such  a  victim  was  not  even  necessarily  skinned.  Of  what 
use  to  carefully  flay  a  thing  doomed  to  utter  destruction  ?  In  the 
Electra  of  Euripides'  the  old  man  describes  such  a  a(f>dyiov : 

*l  saw  upon  the  pyre  with  its  black  flecco 
A  8hoep,  the  victim,  and  frcuh  bluud  uut|K>urcil.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  word 
(F^arfiov  is  always  used  of  human  victims,  and  of  such  animals  as 

>  Sohol.  ad  Apoll.  Bhod.  i.  6S7  roct  iUp  oSr  irarocxo/i/roct  Cn  npl  i^Mou  Jucr/iAt 
Irs'Wj^NWi  roct  64  odpopliait  inr6  rifp  Iw,  di^aWWorrot  rod  iiXlov. 
^  Ear.  El.  614. 
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were  in  use  as  surrogates.  The  term  is  applied  to  all  the  famous 
maiden-sacrifices  of  mythology.     lon^  asks  Creousa : 

*A!id  did  thy  father  sacrifioo  thy  sisters?' 

And  Creousa  with  greater  ritual  precision  makes  answer : 

'He  dared  to  slay  them  as  iphoffia  for  the  land.' 

As  a  a(f>drYiov  Polyxena'  is  slain  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles ;  she 
dies  as  an  atonement,  a  propitiation,  as  '  medicine  of  salvation.' 

The  normal  and  most  frequent  use  of  a(f>dyia  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  ivdjia-fiol  in  general,  for  purification  by  placation.  In 
stress  of  great  emergency,  of  pestilence,  of  famine,  and  throughout 
historical  times  at  the  moment  before  a  battle,  a<f>arfia  were 
regularly  offered.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  round  or 
through  the  person  or  object  to  be  purified.  Athenaeus'  records 
an  instructive  instance.  The  inhabitants  of  Eynaetho,  a  village  in 
Arcadia,  neglected  the  civilizing  influences  of  dancing  and  feasting, 
and  became  so  savage  and  impious  that  they  never  met  except  for 
the  purpose  of  quarrelling.  They  perpetrated  at  one  time  a  great 
massacre,  and  after  this,  whenever  their  emissaries  came  to  any 
other  of  the  Arcadian  cities,  the  citizens  by  public  proclamation 
bade  them  depart,  and  the  Mantineans  after  their  departure  made 
a  purification  of  the  city, '  leading  the  slaughtered  victims  round 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  district.' 

As  purifications  the  use  of  frif>dryia  needs  no  further  comment. 
It  is  less  obvious  at  first  why  a^ar/ia  were  always  employed  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.  The  expression  rifivetv  a<t>dyia  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  familiar  ri/iveiv  Sptcia.  In  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides* 
Athene  says  to  Theseus: 

'ITcarkon  wliorointo  tliou  must  cut  the  tcphagia,^ 

She  then  bids  him  write  the  oaths  in  the  hollow  of  a  tripod- 
cauldron  and  afterwards  cut  the  throats  of  the  victims  into  the 
cauldron,  thus  clearly  identifying  the  oaths  and  the  blood. 

1  Eur.  Ion  211 

in.     irori)p  'Bpfx^fwt  tf-At  ($V9€  ffvyy6povt; 

KP.    trXfi  wpd  yalat  <r^6yia  TapOipovt  rrarciv. 
'  Eur.  Ilec,  121  ri//x^^  a^yioif, 
>  Athon.  XIV.  22,  p.  626  KaOapithf  r^  T6\tta%  iwot^wro  ff^yta  rcpidyorret  in^irXy 

*  Ear.  Supp,  1296  ip  (}  6^  rifuftuf  v^yta  xM  '*  ^ou^  M^^* 
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In  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  taking  of  oaths,  the  oath-taker 

actually  stood  upon  the  pieces  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  Pausanias^ 

on  the  road  between  Sparta  and  Arcadia,  came  to  a  place  called 

'Horse's  Tomb.'    There  Tyndareus  sacrificed  a  horse  and  made 

Helen's  suitors  take  an  oath,  causing  them  to  stand  on  the  cut-up 

pieces  of  the  horse, — having  made  them  take  the  oath,  he  buried  the 

horse.   At  Stenyclerum '  in  Messenia  was  another  monument,  called 

'  Boar's  Monument,'  where  it  was  said  Herakles  had  given  an  oath 

to  the  sons  of  Neleus  on  the  cut  pieces  of  a  boar.     Nor  is  the 

custom  of  swearing  on  the  cut  pieces  recorded  only  by  mythology. 

In  the  Bouleuterion  at  Elis  was  an  image  of  Zeus, '  of  all  others/ 

^ys  Pausanias', '  best  fitted  to  strike  terror  into  evildoers.'    Its 

gumame  was  Horkios,  He  of  the  Oath.     Near  this  image  the 

athletes,  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  trainers  had  to  swear  on  the 

cut  pieces  of  a  boat*  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no  foul  play  as 

regaided  the  Olympian  gamea     Pausanias  regrets  that  he  '  forgot 

to  ask  what  they  did  with  the  boar  after  the  oath  had  been  taken 

by  the  athletes.'    He  adds, '  With  the  men  of  old  days  the  rule  was 

as  regards  a  sacrificial  animal  on  which  an  oath  had  been  taken 

that  it  should  be  no  more  accounted  as  eatable  for  men.     Homer,' 

he  says,  'shows  this  clearly,  for  the  boar  on  the  cut  pieces  of  which 

Agamemnon  swore  that  Briseis  had  not  been  partner  of  his  bed  is 

represented  as  being  cast  by  the  herald  into  the  sea : 

*'Ho  suake  and  with  the  lutileiui  bronze  ho  cut 
The  txmr'tf  throat,  and  the  boar  Talthybiua  whirled. 
And  in  the  great  watih  of  the  hoary  uea 
He  ca»t  it  to  the  fiish  for  foodV 

This  in  ancient  days  was  their  custom  about  such  matters.' 

The  custom  of  standing  on  the  fragments  of  the  victim  points 
clearly  to  the  identification  of  oath-taker  and  sacrifice.    The  victim 

»  P.  ni.  20.  9.  »  P.  IV.  16.  8. 

*  P.  V.  *i4.  10  roct  7e  dipxonoTipoit  iwl  UptUp  -fp  kaOtff-niKdt  iift*  if  ret  6ptctoif  4woi^ar9 
firidi  45u)difiop  tUai  tovt*  in  dpOpunrtp.  Strictly  speaking  PaunaniaB  ought  to  have 
written  iri  f^yltfit  but  his  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear,  rd^ua  are  actually  a^ytat 
not  U/Kitt.  EustathiuB,  in  discusHiuK  the  sacrifice  of  Odysseus  to  the  ghosts  in  the 
Nukuia,  makes  the  following  utatemoiit:  6ti  'O/ii^pou  iIw6ptos  Uprfia  rd  ^r  'Aiiov 
<r^7ia  M  x^V  ''iKp^  4^<rlp  ol  iraXaiol  Ouk  6f>0ws  tlorjirOai  roOrot  iwl  ydp  vtKpiM  rli§ud 
0a<rt  KoX  iPTo/ia,  iirl  H  Otwp  Uptia.  Pausanias  in  the  passage  cited  above  (in.  20.  tt) 
uses  OutiP  where  c^yi&^iadai  would  be  more  correct.  Ho  makes  a  sort  of  climax 
of  coufuHion  when,  in  describing  the  ritual  uf  the  hero  Amphiaraos,  he  suys 
(I.  84.  5):  icrl  ii  Katfdpaiop  T(p  $€t}  ^i/ctr,  when  he  should  have  said  rf  ifpui 
a<payid^€a0ai. 

*  U.  XIX.  266. 
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was  hewn  in  bits ;  so  if  the  oath-taker  perjure  himself  will  he  be 
hewn  in  bits :  the  victim  is  not  eaten  but  made  away  with,  utterly 
destroyed,  devoted ;  a  like  fate  awaits  the  oath-breaker :  the  oath 
becomes  in  deadly  earnest  a  form  of  self-imprecation. 

Still  less  obvious  is  it  why  sacrifices  to  the  winds  should 
uniformly  have  taken  the  form  of  a<f}ayia  rather  than  Upeia.  At 
first  sight  the  winds  would  appear  to  be  if  anything  Ouranian 
powers  of  the  upper  air,  yet  it  seems  that  sacrifices  to  the  winds 
were  buried,  not  burnt. 

What  astonished  Pausanias^  more  than  anything  else  he  saw 

at  Methana  in  Troezen  was  a  ceremony  for  averting  the  winds. 

'A  wind  called  Lips,  which  rushes  down  from  the  Saronic  gulf, 

dries  up  the  tender  shoots  of  the  vine.     When  the  squall  is  upon 

them  two  men  take  a  cock,  which  must  have  all  its  feathers  white, 

tear  it  ill  two,  and  run  round  the  vines  in  opposite  directions,  each 

of  them  carrying  one  half  of  the  cock.     When  they  come  back  to 

the  place  they  start  from  they  bury  the  cock  there.     This  is  the 

device  they  have   invented   for  counteracting   Lips.     I  myself,' 

he  adds,  '  have  seen  the  people  keeping  off  hail  by  sacrifices  and 

incantations.'     The  Methanian  cock  is  a  typical  a-ifx^Yiov:  it  is 

carried  round  for  purification,  the  evil  influences  of  the  wind  are 

somehow  caught  by  it,  in  mther  prolcptic  fashion,  and  then  buried 

awny.     It  is  really  of  the  order  of  pharmakos  ceremonies,  to  be 

considered  later,  rather  than  a  sacrifice  proper.     For  a  a^ar/iov 

we  should  expect  the  cock  to  be  black,  but  on  the  principle  of 

sympathetic  magic  it  is  in  this  case  white.     The  normal  sacrifice 

to  a  wind  was  a  black  animal.     When  in  the  Froga^  a  storm  is 

brewing  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  and  threatens  to  burst, 

DionysoH  calls  out: 

*J5ring  out  a  cwc,  l)oyR,  bring  a  black-flooced  owe, 
Herein  a  tjphoou  that's  just  about  to  biuist.' 

Winds  were  underworld  gods,  but  when  propitious  they  had 

a  strong  and  natural  tendency  to  become  Ouranian,  and  the  white 

sacrifices  with  intent  to  compel  their  beneficence  would  help  this 

out.    They  are  an  exact  parallel  to  the  black  and  white  Eumenides 

already  noted.     Virgil' says: 

*To  Storm  a  black  flbocp,  whito  to  the  favouring  West* 

'  P.  II.  84.  3.  »  At.  Ran.  847.  »  Virg.  Aen»  ni.  120. 
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Equally  instructive  is  the  account  given  by  Pausanias^  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  at  Titane  to  soothe  the  winds,  though  with 
his  customary  vagueness  Pausanias  describes  them  by  the  word 
dveiv  when  they  are  really  ivarfiafioi  They  are  performed  on  one 
niglU  in  each  year,  and  Pausanias  adds,  the  priest  also  '  does  secret 
ceremonies  into  four  pits,'  soothing  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  he 
chants  over  them,  as  they  say,  Medea's  charms.  Each  of  the  four 
winds  dwelt,  it  is  clear,  as  a  chthonic  power,  in  a  pit ;  his  sacrifice 
was  after  the  fashion  of  heroes  and  ghosts.  It  is  possible,  indeed 
probable,  that  the  pits  were  in  connection  with  the  tonib  of  some 
hero  or  heroine.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  was  iravadp€fios;\ 
with  power  to  stay  the  winds;  that  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb 
of  Achilles  had  the  like  virtue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  demonology  that  the  winds  were 
regarded  as  ghosts,  as  breaths :  as  such  their  cult  was  necessarily 
chthonic. 

Another  of  their  functions  a<f>ayia  share  with  the  ordinary 
animal-sacrifices,  the  iepela.  Like  the  iepela  they  could  be  used 
for  purposes  of  divination.  Used  as  they  were  for  purification  in 
any  great  emergency,  mere  economy  may  have  suggested  that  they 
should  be  further  utilized  for  oracular  purposes.  The  greater 
solemnity  of  a(f>dyi,a  would  lend  to  the  omens  taken  from  them 
a  specially  portentous  virtue*.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  even 
Porphyry  ^  averse  though  he  is  to  human  sacrifice,  still  seems  to 
feel  a  dim  possibility  that  for  mantic  purposes  human  entrails  may 
have  special  virtue.  '  But  it  will  be  urged,'  he  says,  as  though 
stating  a  possible  and  reasonable  argument, '  that  the  future  may 
be  more  clearly  divined  from  the  vitals  of  a  man.' 

Precise  authors  who  know  about  ritual  always  distinguish 
between  the  omens  taken  from  ordinary  aoimal  sacrifice  and 
those  from  a<pdyia.  Thus  Xenophon*  in  the  Anahasut  says,  'The 
sacrifices  (Upela)  are  propitious  to  us,  the  omens  favourable,  the 
(r<f>dyia  most  propitious.'    The  practice  of  using  atfrnyia  for  omens 

1  P.  II.  12. 1. 

*  Aeich.  Agam,  214. 

*  The  full  and  somewhat  revolting  details  as  to  how  omens  were  taken  from 
ff^yui  do  not  concern  us  here;  they  are  given  in  full  bj  the  scholiast  on  Eur. 
PfioeniiMae  1255;  see  P.  Stengel,  llennes,  1899,  xzxiv.  p.  C42. 

«  Porph.  da  Abtt.  ii.  51. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vu  6.  21. 
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before  a  battle  would  seem  to  have  been  uniform.  When  women, 
says  Eteocles^  are  wailing  and  making  a  commotion,  it  is  the  part 
of  men 

'To  slay  the  victims,  take  therefrom  the  omens 
Before  the  gods,  at  the  onset  of  the  foe.' 

It  is  probably  to  this  oracular  function  of  a<f>dyui  that  we 
owe  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  middle  a^arfiat^etrOai^  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  ducti/,  the  sacrifice  by  fire.  For  Ovuv  and  OveaOfu 
the  distinction  is  familiar,  and  expressly  stated  by  Ammonius': 
'  of  those  who  simply  sacrifice  (active)  the  victims  the  word  Ovovai 
is  used,  of  those  who  take  omens  from  the  entrails  Ovovrcu,'  The 
active  is  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving,  the  middle  partakes  of 
prayer  and  impulsion.  In  the  case  of  <r<t>dyia  the  active  is  very 
rarely  in  use,  and  naturally,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a^ayia  has  in  it 
no  element  of  thanksgiving*. . 

The  ritual  then  of  (nf>dyia  and  of  ivayurfiol,  of  slaughter 
and  of  purification,  is  based  on  the  fear  of  ghosts,  of  ghosts 
and  their  action  on  living  men,  whether  as  evil  winds,  or  for 
dread  portents,  or  for  vengeance  on  the  broken  oath,  or,  first  and 
foremost,  for  the  guilt  of  shed  blood.  Its  essence  is  of  dirorpoTni, 
aversion. 

Nowhere  perhaps  is  this  instinct  of  aversion  so  clearly  seen,  seen 
in  a  form  where  the  instinct  has  not  yet  chilled  and  crystallized 
into  definite  ritual,  as  in  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Absyrtos 
by  Jason  and  Medea  as  given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius^  The  murder 
was  by  a  treacherous  ambuscade  set  for  Absyrtos  at  the  threshold 

1  Acsch.  Sept.  230 

'  Ammon.  p.  72  Valck.  $ijov<ri  fUp  ydip  ol  v^tbpra  rd  lepeui,  ^orrcu  ^  ot  did  tQp 
cirKirfxytav  puirre^Tai. 

.  '  The  question  of  <r4>dyta  has  been  very  fully  diaoussed  by  Dr  Paul  Stengel  in 
four  papers  as  follows:  *i:<f>dyia,*  Hermes^  18S6,  zxi.  p.  807;  'MisoeUen,'  xxt. 
p.  321;  *  Prophezeiong  aus  der  Z^yia^*  zzxi.  p.  479  and  zzxiy.  p.  642.  To 
this  must  be  added  papers  by  the  same  author  on  irriitp^ip  hrofui  in  the  Zeit$ehrift 


Jilt  Qymnanial-Weten,  1880,  p.  743,  and  in  the  Jahrbwih  far  PhUologU,  1882, 
p.  322,  and  1883,  p.  876,  and  on  the  winds,  Hermes^  1900,  p.  626.  I  owe  mach 
in  the  matter  of  references  to  Dr  StengePs  fall  ooUeotion  of  soaroea,  bnt  his 


conclusions  as  stated  in  'Die  Sakralaltertdmer'  (Iwan  Mdller*s  Handbiich  der  kL 
AUertumiwiftnenMchaft,  Band  ▼.  Abt.  3)  seem  to  me  to  be  Titiated  by  the  assumption 
that  ceremonies  of  purification  are  late  and  foreign  importations. 
«  ApoU.  Bhod.  IV.  470,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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of  the  temple  of  Artemis;  Jason  smites  him   like  a  bull  for 
sacrifice,  while  Medea  stands  by. 

'So  by  that  ix)rtal  old  knoeling  he  foil, 
And  while  toe  last  of  life  yet  sobbed  and  passed, 
Craving,  clasped  both  hands  to  the  wound,  to  hold 
The  diu'k  blood  back.     But  the  blood  reached,  and  sprang, 
And,  where  the  veilM  woman  shuddered  from  him. 
Lay  rod  on  the  white  robe  and  the  white  veil. 
Then  swift  a  sidelong  eye,  a  pitiless  eye, 
The  Erinys  all  subduing,  that  knoweth  Sin, 
Awoko,  and  saw  what  manner  of  doed  was  there. 
And  Aoson's  son  smote  fi'om  that  uucritico 
Rod  ravine,  and  three  times  ravined  with  his  mouth 
Amid  tho  bl<Mid,  and  thruo  times  from  him  siiuwed 
That  horror  of  sin ;  as  men  that  slay  by  guile 
Use,  to  make  still  the  raging  of  the  dead.' 

Apollonius  tries  to  make  a  ritual  of  the  awful  instinct  of 
physical  fear.  The  body  is  mangled  that  the  angry  ghost  may  be 
maimed,  the  blood  actually  licked  up  that  the  murderer  may  spit 
it  forth  and  rid  himself  of  the  fell  pollution.  Only  then  can  the 
corpse  be  safely  buried \  But  it  is  too  late,  for  Absyrtos  has  put 
the  blood  upon  Medea. 

Clytaemnestra,  when  she  murdered  Agamemnon,  followed  the 
same  horrid  practice  of  'aversion.'  Sophocles'  makes  Electra 
say: 

'She  lopped  his  limbs  as  though  he  were  a  foe 
And  for  libations  wiped  upon  his  head 
The  blood  stains.' 

By  the  time  of  Apollonius  the  Erinys  is  no  longer  the  actual 
ghost  but  a  separate  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  even  the  primitive 
ritual  of  aversion  is  explained  as  a  sort  of  tendance ;  the  lopped 
limbs  are  i^dpyfiara,  first  beginnings,  a  sort  of  hideous  sacrifice  to 
the  murdered  man  rather  than  mainly  the  means  of  maiming 

>  Since  the  above  was  written  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Dr  J.  Q.  Frazer's 
paper  *  On  certain  Burial  Customs  as  illastrations  of  the  primitive  theory  of  the  soul  * 
{Journal  of  Anthropological  Imtiiute,  vol.  xv.  1885—6).  After  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  banal  rites  and  ouBtoms  of  the  Greeks  and  many  other  peoples  Dr  Frazer 
reaches  the  following  memorable  and  to  me  most  welcome  conolofiion :  *  lu  general 
I  think  we  may  lay  down  the  rule  that  wherever  we  find  so-called  purification  by 
fire  or  water  from  pollution  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead  we  may  assume 
with  much  probability  that  the  oritfinal  intention  was  to  place  a  physical  barrier  of 
fire  or  water  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  pollution 
and  purification  are  merely  the  fictions  of  a  later  age  invented  to  expbiin  the 
purpose  of  a  ceremony  of  which  the  original  intention  was  forgotten.' 

s  Soph.  £1.  446. 
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him^  But  the  scholiast'  on  the  Electra  clearly  explains  the  gist 
of  the  ceremonial,  fie  says  these  things  were  done  'as  taking 
away  the  force  of  the  dead  so  that  later  they  may  suffer  nothing 
fearful  from  them/ 

It  may  perhaps  be  felt  that  such  instances  are  purely  inytho-  i 
logical,  and  that  fear  of  the  ghost  had  wholly  waned  in  historical  I 
times.     The   horrid   practice  of  mutilation   no  doubt  fell  into' 
abeyance,  but  the  fear  of  the  ghost  and  the  sense  that  purification 
from  guilt  could  only  be  obtained  by  direct  appeal  to  the  ghost 
itself  lived  on. 

The  case  of  Pausanias  gives  curious  evidence  as  to  the 
procedure  of  an  educated  murderer  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Pausanias*  the  traveller  tells  how  his  namesake  sought  protection 
from  the  Goddess  of  the  Brazen  House,  but  failed  because  he 
was  defiled  by  blood.  This  pollution  he  tried  by  every  possible 
means  to  expiate :  he  had  recourse  to  purifications  of  all  kinds,  he 
made  supplication  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  a  being  obviously  akin  to 
Meilichios — and  he  resorted  to  the  Psychagogi,  the  Qhost-Com- 
pellers  of  Phigalia.  They  seem  to  have  failed,  for  Plutarch*  tells 
us  he  sent  to  Italy  for  experts,  and  they,  after  they  had  done 
sacrifice,  wrenclied  the  ghost  out  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  historical  case  of  Pausanias  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  mythological  Orestes.  Man  expects  that  the  dead  man  will 
behave  as  he  would  behave  were  he  yet  living — pursue  him  for 
vengeance ;  the  ghost  is  an  actual,  almost  physical  reality.  It 
needed  a  Euripides  to  see  that  this  ghost  was  a  purely  subjective 
horror,  a  disordered  conscience.  He  makes  Menelaos  ask  the  mad 
Orestes': 

'What  dost  thou  suffer?    What  disease  undoes  thee?' 

and  Orestes  makes  answer : 

*  Conscience,  for  I  am  conscious  of  fell  deeds.' 


1  The  details  described  by  Suidas  8.T.  iiunffxi^M^  ha?e  a  Bomewhat  apoozyphal 
air  and  are  probably  due  to  etymology, 
s  Schol.  ad  Soph.  EU  445. 
»  P.  III.  17.  7. 

*  Phit.  de  ser.  num.  vind,  xvn.  firraT€fi^4wT€S  ol  ^vx^Y^O^  "^^  Sdatuntt  drevird- 
aaPTo  Tov  IrpoO  rh  ttiuikop. 
•»  Eur.  Or,  895 

MR.    tI  xp^A^  ir(l<rx€«t;  rtt  ff*  dr^XXiwiv  whaot; 
OP.      4i  ^iJtKffiSf  6ti  ff^oi9a  dtbf*  elpyoff/juhot.       » 
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Anthropomorphism  is  usually  regarded  as  a  humane  trait  in 
Greek  religion ;  it  is  noted  as  a  thing  distinguishing  their  cultus 
from  the  animal  worship  of  less  civilized  nations.  But  anthropo- 
morphism, as  is  clearly  seen  in  ghost-worship,  looks  both  ways. 
To  be  human  is  not  necessarily  to  be  humane.  Man  is  cruel  and 
implacable,  and  he  makes  the  ghost  after  his  own  image.  Man  is 
also  foolish  and  easily  tricked,  so  he  plays  tricks  upon  the  vengeful 
ghost,  cheating  him  of  his  real  meed  of  the  murderer  s  or  kinsman's 
blood.  Hence  the  surrogate  victims,  hence  the  frequent  substitu- 
tion stories.  Another  element  enters  in.  The  gods,  and  specially 
the  ghost-gods,  are  conservative ;  man  gets  in  advance  of  the  gods 
he  has  made,  and  is  ashamed  of  the  rites  he  once  pcrfurme<l  with 
complete  confidence  in  their  rightness.  Then  he  tries  by  a  cheat 
to  reconcile  his  new  view  and  his  old  custom.  Religion,  which  once 
inspired  the  best  in  him,  lags  behind,  expressing  the  worst. 

Suidas^  tells  a  story  which  curiously  expresses  this  state  of 
transition,  this  cheating  of  the  god  to  save  the  conscience  of  the 
worshipper.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  "E^fiapos  €lfu,  'I  am 
Embaros/  which  they  used,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  '  sharp  man 
with  his  wits  about  him,'  and,  according  to  one  of  the  collectors  of 
proverbs,  of  those  who  'gave  a  false  impression,  i.e.  were  out  of 
their  minds.'  The  origin  of  the  proverb  was  as  follows :  There 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.  A  bear  came  into  it 
and  was  killed  by  the  Athenians.  A  famine  followed,  and  the  go<l 
gave  an  oracle  that  the  famine  should  ceuse  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  goddess.  Embaros  was  the  only  man 
who  promised  tq  do  it,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  family  should 
have  the  priesthood  for  life.  He  disguised  his  daughter  and  hid 
her  in  the  sanctuary,  and  'dressed  a  goat  in  a  garment  and 
sacrificed  it  as  his  daughter.'  The  story  is  manifestly  aetiological, 
based  on  a  ritual  with  a  hereditary  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  surrogate  goat  dressed  as  a  woman. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  behind  the  figure  of  the 
Olympian  Artemis,  of  the  goddess  who  was  kindly  to  lions'  cubs 
and  '  suckling  whelps,'  there  lay  the  cult  of  some  vindictive  ghost 
or  heroine  who  cried  for  human  blood     In  moments  of  great  peril 

>  Soidai  8.T.  'EfifiapSt  tlfu,  Paroimiograph,  i.  403,  App.  Cent,  and  Eastatb.  ad 
IL  n.  782  i  SSL 
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this  belief  in  the  vindictiveness  of  ghosts,  a  belief  kept  in  check 
by  reason  in  the  day-time,  might  surge  up  in  a  man's  mind  and 
haunt  his  dreams  by  night  Plutarch^  tells  an  instructive  story 
about  a  dream  that  came  to  Pelopidas  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
Near  the  field  of  battle  was  a  field  where  were  the  tombs  of  the 
daughters  of  Scedasos,  a  local  hero.  The  maidens,  who  were 
obviously  local  nymphs,  were  called  from  the  place  Leuctrides. 
The  night  before  the  battle,  as  Pelopidas  was  sleeping  in  his  tent, 
he  had  a  vision  which  'caused  him  no  small  disturbance.'  He 
thought  he  saw  the  maidens  crying  at  their  tombs  and  cursing  the 
Spartans,  and  he  saw  Scedasos  their  father  bidding  him  sacrifice 
to  his  daughters  a  maiden  with  auburn  hair  if  he  wished  to  over- 
come his  enemies  on  the  morrow.  Being  a  humane  as  well  as 
a  pious  man,  the  order  seemed  to  him  a  strange  and  lawless  one, 
but  none  the  less  he  told  the  soothsayers  and  the  generals  about 
it.  Some  of  them  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
brought  forward  as  precedents  the  ancient  instances  of  Menoiceus, 
son  of  Creon,  and  Macaria,  daughter  of  Herakles,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  the  case  of  Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans  and  whose  skin  was  preserved  (no  doubt 
as  '  medicine ')  by  their  kings  in  accordance  with  an  oracle ;  also 
the  case  of  Leonidas,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  Greece;  and,  lastly, 
the  human  victims  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Omestes  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  all  which  cases  had  the  sanction  of  success.  Moreover, 
they  pointed  out,  Agesilaus,  when  he  was  about  to  set  sail  from 
Aulis  itself,  had  the  same  vision  as  Agamemnon,  and  disregarding 
it  through  misplaced  tenderness,  came  to  grief  in  consequence. 
The  more  advanced  section  of  the  army  used  the  argument  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  superior  nature  of  the  supreme  deities; 
such  sacrifices  were  only  fit  for  Typhous  and  Giants  and  inferior 
and  impotent  demons.  Pelopidas,  while  they  were  discussing  the 
question  in  the  abstract,  only  got  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  she-colt  got  loose  from  the  herd  and  ran 
through  the  camp ;  the  laymen  present  only  admired  her  shining 
red  coat,  her  proud  paces  and  shrill  neighing,  but  Theocritus  the 
soothsayer  saw  the  thing  in  his  heart,  and  cried  aloud  to 
Pelopidas,  'Happy  man,  here  is  the  sacred  victim,  wait  for  no 

»  Pint.  K<l.  Pehp.  xxi. 
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other  maiden,  use  the  one  the  god  has  given  thee.'  And  they  took 
the  oolt  and  led  her  to  the  tombs  of  the  maidens,  and  prayed  and 
wreathed  her  head  and  cut  her  throat  and  rejoiced  and  published 
the  vision  of  Pelopidas  and  the  sacrifice  to  the  army.  Whether 
Plutarch's  story  is  matter  of  fact  or  not  is  of  little  moment;  it 
was  felt  to  be  probable^  or  else  it  would  never  have  been  narrated. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  dark  side  of  ivarfia-fAoi,  of  the 
service  of  the  placation  of  ghosts,  because  in  the  vengeance  of  the 
ghost  exacted  for  bloodshed  lies  the  kernel  of  the  doctrine  of 
purification.  But  sinco  man's  whole  activity  is  not  bounded  by 
revenge,  ghosts  have  other  and  simpler  needs  than  that  of  ven- 
geance. The  service  of  the  underworld  is  not  all  aversion,  there 
is  also  some  element  of  tendance. 

In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  9,  a  design  from  a  rather  lato 


Pio.  9. 


red-figured  krater  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale'  in  Paris,  we  have 
a  representation  of  a  familiar  scene,  the  raising  of  the  ghost  of 


1  Oai,  422. 
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Teiresias  by  Odysseus,  as  described  in  the  Nekuia.  Vase-paintings 
of  this  date  tend  to  be  rather  illustrations  than  independent  con- 
ceptions, but  they  sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  vivid  pre- 
sentation. Odysseus^  has  dug  the  trench,  he  has  poured  the 
drink-offering  of  mead  and  sweet  wine  and  water,  and  sprinkled 
the  white  meal,  and  he  has  slain  the  sheep ;  the  head  and  feet 
of  one  of  them,  seemingly  a  black  ram,  are  visible  above  the 
trench.  He  has  sat  him  down  sword  in  hand  to  keep  off  the 
throng  of  lesser  ghosts,  and  he  and  his  comrades  wait  the  up-rising 
of  Teiresias.  Out  of  the  very  trench  is  seen  emerging  the  bald 
ghost-like  head  of  the  seer.  This  is  a  clear  case,  not  of  deprecation 
but  of  invocation.  Teiresias  by  the  strength  of  the  black  blood 
returns  to  life.  There  is  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  ghost-raising* 
that  went  on  at  many  a  hero*s  tomb»  for,  as  will  later  be  seen  in 
the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  every  hero  was  apt  to  be  credited 
with  mantic  powers.  The  victims  slain  are  in  a  sense,  as  Homer 
calls  them,  iepijia;  they  are  sacrificed  and  eaten,  but  eaten  by 
a  ghost.  As  such  they  have  been  accompanied  by  offerings  that 
could  only  be  intended  for  drink-offerings,  not  the  airovififjka,  the 
offscourings,  but  libations  of  mead  and  wine  and  pure 'water. 
Here  again  the  ghost  is  made  in  the  image  of  man :  the  Homeric^ 
hero  drinks  wine  in  his  life  and  demands  it  after  his  death.  The 
service  of  the  dead  is  here  very  near  akin  to  that  of  the  Olympians; 
it  is  no  grim  atonement,  but  at  worst  a  bloody  banquet,  at  best  \ 
a  human  feast,  too  human,  too  universal  to  need  detailed  elucida- 
tion. It  is  a  ritual  founded  on  a  belief  deep-rooted  and  long-lived; 
with  the  Greeks  it  was  alive  in  Lucian's'  days.  Charon  asks 
Hermes  why  men  dig  a  trench,  and  bum  expensive  feasts,  and  pour 
wine  and  honey  into  a  trench.  Hermes  answers  that  he  cannot 
think  what  good  it  can  do  to  those  in  Hades,  but  'anyhow  people 
believe  that  the  dead  are  summoned  up  from  below  to  the  feast,  \ 
and  that  they  flutter  round  the  smoke  and  fat  and  drink  the  honey 
draught  from  the  trench.'  Here  the  ghosts  invade  the  late  and  i 
popular  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  Olympians,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same. 


»  Od.  XI.  23  ff. 

'  For  the  ceremonials  of  ghost-raising,  see  Dr  W.  Q.  Headlam,  Claaieal  Review, 
1902,  p.  62. 

»  Lac.  Char,  22. 
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The  Anthesteria  was  a  festival  of  ghosts,  overlaid  by  a  festival 
of  DionysosS  and  so  far  the  riddance  of  ghosts  by  means  of  ploco- 
tion  has  been  shown  to  be  an  important  element  in  ancient  sacrifice 
and  in  the  ancient  notion  of  purification.  But  placation  of  ghosts 
does  not  exhaust  the  content  even  of  ancient  sacrifice :  another 
element  will  appear  in  the  festival  of  early  summer  that  has  next 
to  be  considered,  the  Thargelia, 

1  Aooording  io  Prof.  Ridgeway*8  reoent  tboory  {J.U.S,  xz.  116)  the  drama  of 
DionTBOS  took  its  rise  from  mimetic  daooes  at  the  tomba  of  local  heroes  and  save 
for  the  one  element  of  the  Satyrio  play  waa  not  Dionysiao.  The  festival  of  the 
Anthesteria  with  its  Pot-Contosts  would  therefore  present  an  easy  occasion  of 
fusion;  see  my  Primitive  Athena,  p.  90.  Independently  of  Prof,  llidgeway, 
Dr  M.  Nilsson  suggests  the  same  origin  for  tragedy ;  see  his  paper  on  *  Totenklage 
nnd  Tra^6die'  (from  Comment,  philologae  in  hon.  Joh,  Paulson  Odteborg,  1905) 
resumed  in  the  Archiv  /.  Religioniwietemchajt,  1906,  p.  2S6. 
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Spring-time,  it  has  been  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the  season 
for  purification  by  means  of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  But  spring- 
time is  not  the  only  anxious  time  for  primitive  man.  As  the  year 
wears  on,  a  season  approaches  of  even  more  critical  import,  when 
purification  was  even  more  imperatively  needed,  the  season  of 
harvest ;  in  the  earliest  days  the  gathering  in  of  such  wild  fruits  as 
nature  herself  provides,  in  later  times  the  reaping  and  garnering 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cereals. 

In  the  North  with  our  colder  climate  we  associate  harvest  with 
autumn;  our  harvest  festivals  fall  at  the  end  of  September. 
September  was  to  the  Greek  the  month  of  the  grape  harvest,  the 
vintage,  but  his  grain  harvest  fell  in  ancient  days  as  now  in  the 
month  Thargelion,  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June.  This  month  is  marked  to  the  Greeks  by  three  festivals,  the 
Thargelia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  month,  the  Kallynteria,  and 
the  Plynteria.  No  festival  has  been  more  fi^uently  discussed  than 
the  Thargelia,  and  on  no  festival  has  comparative  anthropology 
thrown  more  light.  The  full  gist  of  the  ceremony  has  never,  I 
think,  been  clearly  sot  forth,  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Thargelia  has  usually  been  considered  alone,  not  in  connection  with 
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the  two  other  restivQ.ls\  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  consider 
first  that  clement  in  the  festival  to  which  it  and  the  month  owe 
their  names,  i.e.  the  first-fruits;  second,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pharmakos,  which  has  made  the  festival  famous ;  thinl  the  con- 
nection with  the  Kallynteria  and  Plynteria  and  the  light  thrown 
on  both  by  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Vestalia.  Finally  from  the 
consideration  of  the  gist  of  these  harvest  festivals  it  will  be 
possible  to  add  some  further  elements  to  our  conception  of  Greek 
religious  thought,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  notion  of  sacrifice. 


TilAUQICLION   ANl^  TlIAKQULIA. 

About  the  meaning'  of  the  word  Thargelia  there  is  happily 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  Athenaeus'  quotes  a  statement  made  by 
Krates,  a  writer  of  about  the  middle  of  tfie  2nd  century  B.C.,  in  his 
book  on  the  Attic  dialect  as  follows:  'The  tliargelos  is  the  first 
loaf  made  after  the  carrying  home  of  the  harvest.'  Now  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  not  a  very  primitive  affair,  but  happily  Hesychius^  records 
an  earlier  or  at  least  more  rudimentary  form  of  nourishment: 
'Thargelos/  he  says,  'is  a  pot  full  of  seeds.'  From  Athenaeus* 
again  we  learn  that  the  cako  called  thargelos  was  st)mctinies  also 
called  thaltisios.  The  Thalusia,  the  festival  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Demeter,  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  lovely  picture  in  the  Seventh 
Idyll  of  Theocritus".  The  friends  meet  Lycidas  the  goatherd  and 
say  to  him: 

*The  mild  on  wliicli  our  foot  aro  set  it  is  a  liarvcst  way, 
Fur  to  fair-rolieil  Dcinotcr  our  uoiiinulcM  hriu)'  ttt-ilay 
The  ArHt-friiiUi  of  their  harvcutin^^.    Kho  on  tlio  thretihing  plmx) 
Qmai  Htoro  of  l»ai*loy  grahi  oiitiMiunxl,  for  giiuixloii  of  her  grac'u.' 

^  A.  Mommsen  {Fette  der  Stadi  A  then,  p.  486)  disousscs  the  Thargelia,  KaUjm- 
teria  aud  Plyuteria  in  immediate  buccumiion,  but  without  a  hint  of  iho  cunnuciiou 
of  the  two  last  with  the  first ;  for  the  uon-Attie  Thargulia  see  Dr  M.  P.  NilsHOu's 
Grieehuche  FetU,  which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition. 

*  Vani6ek  (s.v.  p.  310)  derives  Oapyi^Xca,  which  upiicars  also  in  the  form  TapyijXiat 
from  a  root  rapy  meaning  'hot'  and  *dry'  and  connoots  it  with  rpvy  in  rpuffKU, 
rpvydu  etc.  All  these  analogous  forms  have  the  same  meaning,  i.e.  *rii)ened  by 
tne  sun,*  'ready  for  harvesting.' 

'  A  then.  xiz.  52,  p.  115  $dpyii\o¥  KaXciO-^at  r^y  ix  rrjs  ffvyKo/udrjt  r/K^rev  7cr6^ror 
dprop. 

*  Hesych.  a.  v.  BdpyriXos  x^P^  iarbf  dydrXco^  awtpfidru^. 

*  loo.  cit.  supra. 

*  Theoor.  Id.  vii.  81  d  5'  66bt  adc  OaXvalat. 
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Homer'  tells  how  the  plague  of  the  Calydonian  boar  came  to 
waste  the  land  of  the  Aetolians,  because  Oineus  their  king  forgot 
to  celebrate  the  Thalusia,  and  Eustathius,  commenting  on  the 
passage,  says:  'The  first-fruits  are  the  thalusia,*  He  adds  that 
some  of  the  rhetoricians  call  the  thaliLsia  'feasts  of  the  Harvest- 
Home/ 

It  is  then  abundantly  clear  that  the  festival  of  the  Thargelia  is 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  on  the  occasion 
of  harvest,  and  the  month  Thargelion  the  month  of  harvest  rites. 
Of  one  of  these  harvest  rites,  the  carrying  of  the  Eiresiane\  we 
have  unusually  full,  particulars. 

In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes',  Cleon  and  the  Sausage-Seller 

are  clamouring  at  the  door  of  Demos.     Demos  comes  out  and  asks 

angrily: 

'Who's  bawling  there?  do  let  the  door  alone, 
You've  torn  my  fiircsione  all  to  bits.' 

The  scholiast  explains.  'At  the  Pyanepsia  and  the  Thargelia 
the  Athenians  hold  a  feast  to  Helios  and  the  Horae,  and  the  boys 
carry  about  branches  twined  with  wool,  from  which  they  get  the 
name  of  Eiresiones,  and  they  hang  them  up  before  the  doors.'  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  wool  (etpo^),  taken  perhaps  from  a  sacred 
animal,  gave  its  name  to  the  Eiresione,  but  there  were  many  other 
things  besides  wool  hung  on  the  branch.  Our  fullest  account 
comes  from  the  rhetorician  Pansaniaa,  who  is  quoted  by  Eustathius^ 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Iliad,  Eustathius  is  explaining  that 
the  term  afi<f>i0a\T}^  means  a  child  with  both  parents  alive,  and  he 
adds  by  way  of  illustration  that  children  of  this  sort  were  chosen 
by  the  ancients  to  deck  out  the  Eiresione.  He  then  quotes  from 
the  works  of  Tausaniaa  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony: 

»  Horn,  n,  IX.  584 

6  ol  06  Ti  0a\i»ffia  yowtf  dXunjt 

Kuftinth.  ml  loc.  0a\i!fcia  6i  al  dTapxal...Ttpis  6^  rwr  jirfrbfMav  uaX  (rvyKOfturriffpia  raOra 
Ka\ov<Tiv..Jri  di  Kal  0a\Offioi  dproi  6  ix  riji  rdfv  Kapw&ff  ^cur/,  <ruy«o/ud%  vpQrot 
yipSfievoi. 

'  The  sources  for  the  Eiresione  are  very  fully  given  and  discussed  by  Mannhardt, 
}Va!d-  uHil  Feldkulte,  pp.  214 — 24S;  see  Dr  Frazer,  Oolden  Bought  2nd  edition, 
vol.  I.  p.  190,  for  modern  parallels. 

'  Ar.  Kq.  729,  scbol.  ad  loc. 

*  Kustath.  ad  i/.  xxii.  490.  p.  12^3 

fdop  di  Tariff 

flpfffitivfi  <rvKa  4t4p€i  koX  xiopa^  Aptott 

Kal  fidXiTot  Kort'/Xi}v  Kal  fXaiw  ixiKp^atrOai 

Kal  KiLfXiKa  tC^pw  &a  fuOiwca  xa^el^. 
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'The  Eiresione  is  a  branch  of  olive  twined  with  wool,  and  having 

hanging  from  it  various  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  a  boy,  both  of  whose 

parents  are  alive,  carries  it  forth  and  phices  it  in  front  of  the  doors 

of  Apollo's  sanctuary,  at  the  feast  of  Pyanepsia/     He  then  goes  on 

to  an  aetiological  legend  about  Theseus,  and  finally  records  the 

words  of  the  song  sung  by  the  children  who  carried  or  attended 

the  Eiresione: 

'Eiresione  brings 
All  good  things, 
Figs  and  fat  cukes  to  oat, 
Soft  oil  and  hono^  swcot, 
And  hriinniing  wuie-cup  deep 
That  she  may  drink  and  sleep.' 

The  boy  who  actually  carried  the  Eiresione  must  have  both 
parents  alive,  because  any  contact  with  death  even  remote  was 
unlucky;  the  ghost  of  either  parent  might  be  about.  The  song  is 
of  some  interest  because  of  the  half-personification  of  Eiresione. 
The  Maypole  or  harvest-sheaf  is  halfway  to  a  harvest  Maiden;  it 
is  thus,  as  Will  be  seen  later,  that  a  gcxldess  is  ma<le.  A  song  is 
sung,  a  story  told,  and  the  very  telling  fixes  the  outline  of 
personality.  It  is  possible  to  worship  long  in  spirit,  but  as  soon  as 
the  story- telling,  myth-making,  instinct  awakes  you  have  anthro- 
pomorphism and  theology. 

What  was  hung  on  the  Eiresione  no  doubt  depended  on  the 
wealth  of  particular  worshippers;  we  hear  of  white  wool  and 
purple  wool,  vessels  of  wine,  figs,  strings  of  acorns,  cakes ;  nothing 
in  the  way  of  natural  produce  came  amiss.  The  Eiresione  onoe 
fixed  over  the  door  remained  there,  a  charm  against  pestilence  and 
famine,  till  the  next  year;  then  it  was  changed  for  a  new  one. 
The  withered  branch  must  have  been  a  familiar  sight  at  Athens. 
When  in  the  Plutus^  of  Aristophanes  the  yo\mg  rough  is  insulting 
the  old  woman  and  thrusting  his  torch  into  her  withered  face,  she 
cries: 

*For  pit/s  sake  dt)n't  bring  your  torch  so  near  mo,* 

and  Chremylus  says: 

'  Yes,  right  she  is,  for  if  she  caught  a  si>ark 
She'd  burn  up  like  an  old  Eiresione.* 

'  Ar.  Plut.  1064,  Hchol.  ad  loo.  ravniw  di  rV  €lp€ana¥ri¥  Tp6  tu¥  UKruiArnw 
irlOimo  ol  'A^i^NUM  naX  kut*  Irot  avrriv  I^XKaTTw . .  .(Kaarot  Tpo  rCtw  &vpCt¥  ((jrnaa^ 
€lpt<r tJ)yat  ils  dwoTpowiiv  toO  XotfioD,  Kal  iU^¥t¥  tit  ^navrdr.  i^i*  nal  ^ripa¥$uaa¥  rdXu^ 
icar'  #rof  Hoiu  hiftav  xXod^v^oj'. 
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The  Eiresione,  Pausanias  says,  was  fastened  before  the  door  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  Plutarch  ^  in  his  rather  clumsy  aetio- 
logical  account  of  the  Oschophoria,  connects  the  Eiresione  with 
vows  paid  to  Apollo  by  Theseus  on  his  return  from  Crete  to 
Athens.  Harpocration'  says  '  The  Thargelia  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  Thargelion,  which  is  sacred  to  Apollo/  and  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum*  states  'The  Thargelia,  a  festival  at 
Athens.  The  name  is  given  from  the  thargelia,  and  thargelia  are 
all  the  fruits  that  spring  from  the  earth.  The  festival  is  celebrated 
in  the  month  Thargelion  to  Artemis  and  Apollo.*  From  Suidas^ 
wc  learn  that  there  was  a  musical  contest  at  the  Thargelia,  and 
that  the  actors  dedicated  their  prize  tripods  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  known  as  the  Pythion. 

All  this  makes  it  quite  clear  that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  was  connected  with  the  Olympian  Apollo, 
and  more  vaguely  with  his  sister  Artemis,  but  the  connection  is 
obviously  loose  and  late.  The  Eiresione  was  fastened  up  not  only 
over  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  but  over  the  house-door 
of  any  and  every  Athenian.  The  house  of  Demos  was  no  sanctuary 
of  Apollo.  Moreover,  when  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes'  is  com- 
menting on  the  Eiresione,  he  says,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  was 
carried  and  hung  at  the  Thargelia  and  Pyanepsia  in  honour,  not  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  but  of  *  Helios  and  the  Horae.'  Porphyry* 
does  not  definitely  name  the  Eiresione,  but  he  is  clearly  alluding 
to  it  when  he  speaks  of  the  procession  that  still  took  place  at 
Athens  in  his  own  day  to  Helios  and  the  Horae.  It  is  evidence, 
he  says,  that  in  early  days  the  gods  desired  in  their  service 
not  tho  Riu^rifico  of  animals,  but  the  ofToring  of  vogetablo  first- 
fruits.  'In  this  procession  they  carried  wild  herbs  as  well  as 
ground  pulse,  acorns,  barley,  wheat,  a  cake  of  dried  figs,  cakes  of 
wheat  and  barley  flour,  and  a  pot  (x^Tpo^y 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Eiresione  is  simply  a  harvest- 
home,  an  offering  of  first-fruits  that  was  primarily  an  end  in  itself, 

*  Pint.  Vit.  Thes.  xviii.  The  account  of  Plntarch  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  his  contemporary  Pausanias  the  rhetorician ;  both  appear  to  draw  from  some 
common  source,  which  may  be  Krates*  ircpt  OwiQv :  see  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und 
Feldknlte,  p.  219. 

*  HarjvKjrat.  b.v.  •  Kfi/m.  Mari.  s.v. 

<  Sniclas  s.v.  WvOiov,  ■  BclioL  ad  Ar.  VluL  1054. 

*  ]*orp)i.  dt  Abut.  ii.  7.  The  text  contains  obscure  words,  e.g.  €lXvaw6a  of  which 
Nauck  observes  loci  medela  nobii  negata^  but  those  translated  above  teem  eertain. 

H.  6 
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l)ut  that  could  easily  be  affiliated  to  any  dominant  god.  It  will  be 
remembered^  that  Oincun  got  into  trouble  because,  when  all  tho 
other  gods  had  their  feasts  of  hecatombs,  he  did  not  oifer  firat- 
fruits  to  Artemis,  great  daughter  of  Zeus.  Oineus,  we  may  con- 
jecture, was  the  faithful  conservative  worshipper  of  earlier  gods ; 
the  Athenians  were  wiser  in  their  generation ;  their  ancient  service 
of  the  primitive  Helios  and  the  Horae  they  somehow  affiliated  to 
that  of  the  incoming  Olympians. 

It  remains  to  ask  more  precisely  what  was  the  primitive  signifi- 
cance of  the  offering  of  first-fruits.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
as  if  the  question  were  superfluous.  Surely  we  have  here  the 
simplest  possible  instance  of  the  service  of 'tendance'  (Oepaireia), 
the  primitive  sacrifice  that  embodies  the  very  essence  of  do  ut  des, 
a  gift  given  to  the  god  to  '  smooth  his  face/  a  gift  that  necessarily 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  god  with  a  face  to  be  smoothed. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Aristotle*.  He  says  in 
characteristically  Qroek  fashion,  *They  hold  sacrifices,  and  nioctings 
in  counection  therewith,  paying  rites  of  worship  to  the  gods  while 
providing  rest  and  recreation  for  themselvea  For  the  most  ancient 
sacrifices  and  meetings  seem  to  be  as  it  were  offerings  of  first- 
fruits  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  various  harvests.  For  those 
were  the  times  of  year  when  the  ancients  were  especially  at  leisure/ 
Aristotle  clearly  takes  the  view  of  sacrifice  already  discussed,  that 
sacrifice  is  mainly  an  occasion  for  enjoyment  and  the  result  of 
leisure,  but  his  remark  as  to  its  early  connection  with  first-fruits 
goes  deeper  down  than  he  himself  knowa  Regarded  as  a  Ovaia^ 
a  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  first-fruits  presupposes,  as  we  have  said, 
a  god  or  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made,  and  a  god  of  human 
passions.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  view  we  01*0 
making  a  very  large  assumption,  i.e.  that  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  god  or  spirit.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  among  other 
primitive  races  ceremonies  have  been  observed  which  apjMirently 
are  not  addressed  to  any  god  or  spirit,  and  yet  which  seem  to 
contain  in  them  a  possible  germ  of  some  idea  akin  to  sacrifice. 

1  Iliad  loo.  cifc.  Bupru. 

^  AriHtot.  Eih.  Nic.  1160  6.  ix.  5  dvala,t  tc  rotovrref  kid  w€pl  rai/rat  av¥69ovt, 
Tifids  <rc>  dwovifiwTti  roct  $t<Ht  koI  aorois  di^awaOctis  wopl^i^Ttt  fiiO'  i^dor^t.  al 
ykp  dpx<>'^<  Ovclai  xal  aOpoloi  tpaUfoyrai.  ylinadai  fiird  rds  rutw  icapw^  ffvyicofu9kt 
oto¥  dTaf>x<(''     fid\i(rra  ydp  i¥  rouroit  iax^^^^^  ^<^'  icaipoit. 
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Such  are  the  ceremonies  of  the  Australian  Arunta,  obeenred 
and  described  in  detail  by  Messrs  Spencer  and  Oillcn'.  These 
ceremonies,  consisting  of  lengthy  and  elaborate  mummeries,  are 
called  IfUichtuma,  and  their  object  seems  to  be  to  secure  the 
increase  of  the  animal  or  plant  associated  with  a  particular  totem* 
The  pantomimes  enacted  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sympathetic 
magic,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  chanted  invitations  to  the 
particular  plant  or  animal  to  be  fertile.  The  point  of  special 
interest  is  that  the  ceremonies  are  closely  connected  with  certain 
taboos  on  particular  foods.  Mr  LAng*  suggests  that  the  removal 
of  the  taboo  at  the  time  of  the  Intichiuma  may  indicate  that  the 
necessary  '  close  time '  is  over.  The  imposition  of  the  taboo  is  on 
this  showing  not  due  to  any  primary  moral  instinct  in  man,  but 
simply  a  practical  necessity  if  the  plant  or  animal  is  not  to  become 
extinct.  The  removal  of  the  taboo  after  a  suitable  lapse  of  time 
is,  if  man  himself  is  not  to  become  extinct,  equally  practical  and 
necessary.  This  sort  of  taboo  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  primitive  'game 
law/  Philochoros*  gives  an  instance:  'At  Athens,'  he  says,  'a 
prohibition  was  issued  that  no  one  should  eat  of  unshorn  lamb  on 
the  occasion  of  failure  in  the  breed  of  sheep.'  If  at  the  end  of  the 
close  time  it  was  customary  to  eat  a  little  of  a  plant  or  animal, 
the  eating  being  accompanied  by  certain  solemn  ceremonials,  the 
food  itself  would  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as  specially  sacred 
and  as  having  sacramental  virtue,  and  the  further  step  would  soon 
be  taken  of  reganling  it  as  consecrated  to  certain  spirits  or 
divinities.  This  may  have  been  in  part  the  origin  of  the  oflTering 
of  first-fruits. 

The  removal  of  a  taboo  is  assuredly  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
worship  of  a  god,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  one  might  slide  over 
into  the  other.  A  taboo  is  by  common  consent  placed  upon  the 
harvest  fruits  till  all  are  ripe :  such  harvest-fruits  are  sacred,  for- 
bidden, dangerous.  Why  ?  As  soon  as  primitive  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  any  sort  of  god  in  his  own  image,  the  answer  is  ready, 
'The  Lord  thy  Qod  is  a  jealous  God/  Primitive  man  is  so 
instinctively  anthropomorphic  that  it  seems  to  me  rash  to  assert 

»  S|MMiorr  Aiiil  (inirn,  Sntire  Trihrt  of  Central  AmtmUa,  pp.  ICTIT. 

*  A.  IjAIIr,  Rrliifhu  ami  Mariir,  p.  2r>5. 

"  riiilocli.  up.  Athcn.  i.  1ft,  p.  9  *i\6xopot  M  I#ro^r  «cU  KtKuikd^But  'A^4>nK^ 
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that  the  notion  of  taboo  precedes  that  of  sacrifice.  The  natives  of 
Central  Australia  appear  to  have  taboo  without  the  notion  of  sacri- 
fice, i.e.  of  any  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made ;  anothei*  race  might 
have  a  primitive  notion  of  a  spirit  to  be  placated  without  the 
notion  of  taboo ;  or  the  two  might  be  inextricably  blended  and  only 
our  modem  habit  of  pitiless  analysis  separate  them. 

Late  writers  on  ritual,  and  it  is  only  late  that  there  are  such 
writers,  always  explain  taboo  as  consecration  rather  than  prohibi- 
tion. Festus'  says '  they  called  the  juice  of  the  vine  sacrima  because 
they  sacrificed  (or  consecrated)  it  to  Liber  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  vineyards  and  the  vessels  and  the  wine  itself,  just  as 
they  sacrificed  to  Ceres  a  first  harvest  from  the  ears  they  hud  first 
reaped.'  Here  the  '  sacramental '  wine  is  clearly  a  sacrifice  of  the 
Olympian  kind ;  but  in  the  Pithoigia,  already  discussed,  the  more 
primitive  notions  of  release  from  taboo  and  'aversion'  of  evil 
influences  clearly  emerge.  '  Libation  of  the  new  wine  is  poured 
out  that  the  use  of  the  magical  thing  {f^ap^oKov)  may  become 
harmless  and  a  means  of  safety'.'  In  the  Thargelia  we  have  no 
definite  infonnation  as  to  a  solemn  eating  as  well  as  offering  of 
first-fruits,  but  this  element  will  appear  when  we  reach  the  great 
harvest  festival  commonly  known  as  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

It  remains  to  note  some  details  as  to  the  material  of  sacrifice. 
The  general  principle  is  clear  and  simple.  The  god  fares  as  bis 
worshipper.  Porphyry',  in  discussing  the  various  kinds  of  animals 
sacrificed,  observes  with  much  common  sense, '  No  Greek  sacrifices 
a  camel  or  an  elephant  to  the  gods,  because  Greece  does  not 
produce  camels  and  elephants.' 

It  might  not  be  necessary  to  state  a  fact  so  obvious  but  that 
writers  on  the  subject  of  ritual  seem  haunted  by  the  notion  that 
certain  animals  are  sacrificed  to  certain  gods  because  they  are  in 
some  mystical  sense  '  sacred  to  them,'  and  this  notion  has  intro- 
duced much  needless  complexity.  It  is  quite  true  that  locally  we 
find  certain  taboos  on  the  sacrifice  of  certain  animals,  the  cause  of 


^  Feet.  §  318  sacrima  appellabant  mnRtum  quod  Libero  Bacrificabant,  pro  Tineit 
et  vasiH  ct  ipso  vino  oonservando,  sioui  praeuictium  do  Hpioiv  quiui  priiiium  nitwauia- 
sent  Bacrificabaut  Cereri. 

*  Plat.  Q.  Symp.  in.  7.  1  ical  xdXai  7'  us  toiKtw  tOxoifTO  toO  o&ou  wplp  4  ^^^ 
dwoaxirdot'Tis  dfiXafit}  xal  awriipioif  aurois  toO  ^apfidxov  r^  XP^^  ytpMai, 

s  Porpb.  de  AUt,  i.  14. 
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which  is  unknown,  but  these  taboos  are  local  and  by  no  means 
uniform.  Moreover  the  animal  '  sacred '  to  the  particular  god  is  by 
no  means  always  the  material  of  sacrifice ;  the  owl,  for  reasons  to 
be  later  discussed,  is  'sacred'  to  Athene,  but  we  hear  of  no 
sacrifice  of  owls.  Broadly  then,  as  noted  before,  the  material 
of  sacrifice  is  conditioned,  not  by  the  character  of  the  god,  but  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  worshipper. 

The  principle  that  the  god  fares  as  his  worshipper  is  however 
crossed  by  another,  he  sometimes  fares  worse.  This  was  noticed 
by  writers  on  ritual  such  as  Porphyry*  and  Eustathius*,  and  they 
explain  it  as  a  sort  of  survival  of  a  golden  age  of  simple  manners, 
dear  to  the  conservatism  of  the  gods.  This  conservatism  of  the 
go<ls  mirrors,  of  course,  the  natural  and  timid  conservatism  of  their 
worshippers.  They  have  begun  by  offering  just  what  they  eat  them- 
selves, and,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  once  offered  it,  they  attach 
to  this  food  special  sanctity.  They  advance  in  civilization,  and 
their  own  food  becomes  more  delicate  and  complex,  but  they  dare 
not  make  any  change  in  the  diet  of  their  gods ;  they  have  learnt 
to  bake  and  eat  fermented  bread  themselves,  but  the  gods  are  still 
nurtured  on  barley  grains  and  porridge.  Porphyry'  reduces  the 
successive  stages  of  sacrifice  to  a  regular  system  of  progressive 
vegetarianism.  First  men  plucked  and  offered  grass,  which  was 
like  the  '  sofl)  wool '  of  the  earth ;  then  the  fruit  of  trees  and  their 
leaves,  the  acorn  and  the  nut;  then  barley  appeared  first  of  the 
grains,  and  they  offered  simple  barley-corns ;  then  they  broke  and 
bruised  grain  and  made  it  into  cakes.  In  like  fashion  they  made 
libations  first  of  water,  then  of  honey,  the  natural  liquid  prepared 
for  us  by  bees,  thirdly  of  oil,  and  last  of  all  of  wine ;  but  after 
each  advance  the  older  service  remained  *  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  life.'  Last,  through  diverse  influences  of  ignorance  and 
fear,  came  '  the  luxury  of  flesh  and  imported  forms  of  dietV 

The  incoming  of  the  luxury  of  flesh  diet  was,  it  has  already 
been  noted,  due  not  to  ignorance  and  fear  but  to  the  inroad 

'  Porph.  de  Ah$U  ii.  66.  The  treaiite  of  Porphyry,  so  far  m  it  relates  to  saorifioe, 
is  mainly  bnBed  ou  the  previous  treatise  of  Theophimstos. 

*  Enstafch.  ad  lU  i.  449  §  182. 

*  Porph.  de  AhU,  ii.  20. 

*  Porph.  loo.  cit.  /terd  H  rovf  odXoxi^at  al  BvffUu  koX  ^  h  aOreuk  Kpeti^yla, 
Mri  Kal  fUTh,  r^r  Tia¥  dtfayKcUwf  rfto^Qv  tCpwiP  ^  r^  irpca#dcu«'[at  voXvrAffui  /col  r^ 
rifi  rpo^t  ivtlffaxTOP  c0/>ifrai. 
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of  a  flesh-eating  Northern  race  whose  splendid  physical  stature 
and  strength  Porphyry  was  little  likely  to  appreciate.  They  were 
not  wholly  flesh-eaters ;  hence,  as  has  been  seen,  they  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  the  barley  grains  (ot/Xo^^Tat),  and  offered  these  at  a  time 
when  they  were  themselves  eating  some  form  of jnanufactured  bread. 
The  primitive  character  of  the  rite  is,  I  think,  marked  by  the  ritual 
precedence.  The  ovKoxvrai,  the  sprinkling  of  grains,  has  usually 
been  explained  as  the  sprinkling  of  meal  on  the  heads  of  the 
victims,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  mola  salsa  of  the  Itomans ;  but 
Eustathius  is  probably  right  when,  in  commenting  on  the  siicrifico 
of  Nestor',  he  says,  *  the  sprinkled  grains  are  in  memory  of  the  food 
of  old  times  which  consisted  in  grains,  i.a  barley-corns.'  '  llence,' 
he  adds,  'one  of  the  ancient  commentators  explains  the  sprinkled 
grains  as  barley-coma'  That  ovXoxvrai  were  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  actual  barley-corns  is  also  shown  by  a  passage  from 
Strato*.  A  cook,  who  apparently  from  his  use  of  archaic  termino- 
logy is  according  to  his  master  more  like  a  male  sphinx  than  a 
cook,  calls  for  ot;\o;(t;rat : 

'OvXoxvnu — why  what  on  earth  is  that?' 

And  the  answer  is 

'Just  barlej-ooms.' 

The  first  act  in  a  Homeric  sacrifice  was  uniformly  prayer  and 
the  sprinkling  of  grain',  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
Eustathius^  expressly  notes  this  as  a  previous  sacrifice  (irpodvfia) ; 
the  ovKaxvrai  were,  he  says,  a  mixture  of  grain  and  salt  poured  on 
the  altar  before  the  sacrificial  ceremony  began.  By  the  '  sacrificial 
ceremony'  Eustathius  means  the  slaying  of  the  animal  victim. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  grain  was  poured  on  the  altar 
and  was  therefore  in  itself  a  sacrifice,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  it  was  merely  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  The  state- 
ment of  Eustathius  is  confirmed  by  the  account  in  Euripides* 

>  BosUih.  ad  Od.  iii.  440,  1476.  87  taW  /cai  oi  o^Xox^ai  r^  raXatat  rpo^ 
dptfdfunfaxoif  r^  re  rfair  o^Xidr,  Swtp  iarl  r(af  x/M^wy,  dto  jcai  rm)f  oitKoxvrat  rCaw  rtf 
roXoii^  KpiBiiX  iipfi'^vff€¥. 

>  Strato  ap.  Atbeo.  iz.  29,  p.  8S2. 

s  For  a  foil  ditousuoo  of  odXol  and  tAXax^rtu  lee  Dr  H.  tod  Fritse,  Herme$  1897, 
p.  286. 

*  EntUih.  ad  II,  i.  449  f  182,  28  tlal  5i  oC\ox^M.,.rik  vpo$6^Ta...ol  odXox^ai 
oCXal  ifffojr  TQvriari  KpiOol  furii  dXiiir  dt  iw4x9Q¥  Tcis  pviuit  wpi^  r^  Upovoylas. 

•  Ear.  EL  804 

tpaXKt  /Scii/iiM^f,  TOidS*  ipviwuw  linf. 
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of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Aegisthus  to  the  Njrmpha    Here,  before 

the  elaborate  slaying  of  the  bull,  we  have,  just  as  in  Homer,  the 

sprinkling  of  the  grain,  and  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar.    The 

Mes^nger  tells  Electra  that  when  all  was  ready  Aegisthus 
i 
'  Took  the  grains  for  sprinkling  and  he  cast  them 
Upon  the  altar  and  these  words  he  spake.' 

The  sprinkling  of  salted  meal  (mola  salsa)  was,  if  we  may  believe 
Athenaeus^  a  later  innovation.  He  tells  us  distinctly,  quoting 
Athenion  as  his  authority,  that  the  use  of  salt  for  seasoning  was 
a  comparatively  late  disciovery  and  therefore  excluded  from  certain 
sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

*  Whence  oven  now,  remembering  days  of  old. 
The  entrails  of  their  victims  for  the  gods 
They  roast  with  fire  and  bring  no  salt  thereto. 
Because  at  first  they  knew  no  use  for  salt. 
And  even  when  thev  knew  and  loved  its  savour 
They  kept  their  fathers'  sacred  written  precepts.' 

• 

The  sacrifice  of  the  animal  victim  never  in  Homer  takes  place 
without  the  'previous  sacrifice'  of  grain-sprinkling  and  prayer, 
but  prayer  and  grain-sprinkling  can  take  place,  as  in  the  prayer  of 
Penelope',  without  the  animal  sacrifice.  This  looks  as  though  the 
animal  sacrifice  were  rather  a  supplementary  later-added  act  than 
a  necca<^ry  climax.  Later,  when  animal  sacrifice  became  common 
and  even  as  a  rule  imperative,  the  real  sacrificial  intent  of  the 
preliminary  grain-sprinkling  would  naturally  become  obscured  and 
it  would  be  brought  into  connection  with  animal  sacrifice  by  the 
practice  of  sprinkling  grain  on  the  heads  of  the  victims. 

By  Plutarch's'  time  the  sprinkling  of  grain  was  regarded  as 
something  of  an  archaeological  curiosity.  He  asks  in  his  Oreek 
Questions  *  Who  is  he  who  is  called  among  the  Opuntians  kritho^ 
logos*  i.e.  the  'barley  collector*?  The  answer  is  'Most  of  the 
Greeks  make  use  of  barley  for  their  very  ancient  sacrifices  when 
the  citizens  offer  first-fruits.  And  the  man  who  regulates  these 
sacrifices  and  gets  in  these  first-fruits  is  called  krithologos*  He 
adds  a  curious  detail  illustrative  of  the  two  strata  of  worship,  'and 
they  had  two  priests,  one  to  supervise  divine  things,  one  for  those 
of  things  demonic'     In  like  archaic  fashion,  when  Pisthetairos^ 

1  Athon.  XIV.  81,  p.  6C1.  *  Horn.  Od,  nr.  761. 

»  Plot.  Q.  Or.  VI.  <  At.  Av.  6M. 
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would  inaugurate  the  blessed  simplicity  of  bird-rule,  he  revives 
the  ancieut  ritual  of  the  spriukling  of  barley-corns: 

'  0  better  thau  worahip  of  Zeus  Mottt  High 
Is  the  service  of  Biros  that  sing  aud  fly. 
They  ask  for  no  carvon  temple's  state, 
They  clamour  not  for  a  golden  gate. 
The  shrine  they  ask  of  a  mortars  vow 
Is  leave  to  porch  on  an  olive  bough. 
In  the  little  thickets  of  ash  and  oak 
They  dwell  anigh  us.     We  humble  folk 
Never  need  fare  to  the  far-off  lands 
Of  Ammon  or  Delphi,  but  lift  our  hands 
Under  our  vine  and  our  fig-tree's  shade. 
For  a  slender  grace  let  our  prayer  be  said. 
As  we  cast  up  our  barley  in  little  showers 
And  a  little  grace  from  the  Birds  is  ours.' 

The  barley  grain  sprinkled  is  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Olympians, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  two  survivals  to  be  next  considered,  the 
pelanos  and  the  nephcUia,  their  use  was  almost  wholly  confined  to, 
.and  characteristic  of,  the  lower  strutum  of  worship,  that  of  ghosts 
and  sprites  and  underworld  divinitiea 

After  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
irarfKapirla,  comes  the  most  primitive  form  of  artificial  food,  ie. 
the  pelanos,  a  sort  of  porridga 

We  speak  of  Bread  aud  Wine  as  sacramental  elements,  but 
both  are  far  removed  from  being  elemental.  Leavened  bread,  the 
Greek  apro^,  is  a  product  of  advanced  civilization,  and  with  a  true 
conservative  ritual  instinct  the  Roman  Church  prescribes  to  this 
day  the  use  of  the  unleavened  wafer.  Athenaeus^  citing  the  author 
of  a  play  called  the  Beggars,  tells  us  that  when  the  Athenians  set 
a  meal  in  the  Prytaneum  for  the  Dioscuri  they  serve  upon  the 
tables  cheese  and  barley-porridge  ((l>voTrjp)  and  chopped  olives 
and  leeks,  making  remembrance  of  their  ancient  mode  of  life. 
And  Solon  bids  them  supply  to  those  who  hiul  free  meals  iu  the 
Prytaneum  barley  cake  (fia^av),  but  at  feasts  to  place  in  additiou 
loaves  of  bread  (aprov),  and  this  in  imitation  of  Homer.  For 
Homer,  when  he  brought  the  chiefs  together  to  Agauieuuion,  says 
'  they  stirred  up  meal'  The  words  '  they  stirred  up  meal/  <f>vp€To 
£*  a\<f>nat  do  not  occur  in  our  text,  but  the  author  of  the  Beggars 
clearly  refers  to  the  ordinary  Homeric  meal,  and  takes  us  straight 

>  Aihen.  vr.  14,  p.  187. 
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back  to  the  real  primitive  meaning  of  pelanas.    On  the  shield  of 
Achilles^  we  have  the  picture  of  a  harvest  feast : 

*The  heralds  dight  the  feast  apart  beneath  a  SDreading  oak, 
The  ox  they  slew,  and  much  white  barley-meai  the  women  folk 
Sprinkled,  a  supper  for  the  thralls.' 

The  lord  and  his  fellows  feast  on  flesh-meat,  the  workmen  have 
their  supper  of  primitive  porridge.  So  the  Townley  scholiast 
clearly  understands  the  passage ;  he  comments :  waKvvov,  ifiaacrov 
^  i<f>vpovt  *  they  sprinkle,  i.e.  they  knead  or  mix  together.'  It  is 
noticeable  that  he  employs  the  exact  word,  !<f>vpov,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  as  in  the  text  of  Homer'.  To  explain  the  passage  as 
'  sprinkle  on  the  heads  of  the  victims  or  on  the  roast  flesh '  is  to 
miss  the  whole  antithesis  between  master  and  man.  Eustathius', 
that  close  observer  of  primitive  fact,  saw  what  was  being  done  in 
Homer  and  doubtless  still  by  the  poor  of  his  own  days.  He  says 
'  to  sprinkle  barley-meal  does  not  mean  bread-making  but  a  sort 
of  paste  in  ordinary  use  among  the  ancients.'  To  any  one  who  has 
watched  the  making  of  porridge,  the  shift  of  meaning  from  waXv^ 
veip,  to  sprinkle,  to  <l>vp€iv  and  fidcrcreiv,  to  stir  and  to  knead,  is 
natural  and  necessary.  You  first  sprinkle  the  meal  on  the  water, 
you  then  stir  it,  so  far  you  have  porridge ;  if  you  let  it  get  thicker 
and  thicker  you  must  knead  it  and  then  you  have  oat-cake.  It 
has  of  course  frequently  been  noted  that  a  pelanos  may  be  either 
fluid  or  solid,  and  herein  lies  the  explanation.  When  the  pelanos 
is  thick  and  subjected  to  fire,  baked,  it  becomes  a  pemma,  an 
ordinary  cake.  The  Latin  libum*,  a  cake,  is  a  strict  parallel ;  it 
was  primarily  a  thing  out-poured,  a  libation,  then  a  solid  thing 
cooked  and  eaten. 

A  pelanos  was  then  primarily  the  same  as  alphita,  barley-meal. 

>  Horn.  IL  xvin.  660. 

'  The  process  of  primitive  bread-making  is  faUy  disoussed  by  Prof.  Benndorf 
(Eranoi  Vindobeniit,  p.  874),  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  view  here  expressed. 
In  Yorkshire  within  my  own  remembrsnoe  ft  rather  repalsive  mess  of  com  stewed 
in  milk  with  currants  was  always  eaten  on  Ghristmas  Eve  before  the  regular  feast 
began.    It  was  served  as  soup  and  called  frummety. 

'  Eustath.  ad  IL  zviii.  563  t6  H  iroXdrecy  AX^ra  odM  rCr  ^Xm  dprowotta^  dXXd 
TO  iTlTOfffia  <rvrri0et  Sf  relit  waXaioit,  and  again  in  disoassing  the  feast  of  Eomaens 
(§  1751,  33)  6  S*  AX^ra  Xeuird  iwdXwtPf  6  irrtw  iwiwnrt  jrard  $$ct  d^oibr  t6  tartpo^ 
dpyriffap. 

*  Varro  L,L,  v.  106  libum  qnod  nt  libaretnr.  The  Latin  nult  and  poUnta  are 
probably  from  the  same  root  as  irAoyof.  Pliny  {N,H,  xvin.  19)  save  it  Is  elear  that 
in  ancient  days  pulte  non  pane  Romanot  vixUie.  He  adds  that  to  his  day  primitive 
rites  and  those  on  birthdays  are  carried  on  with  puUe. 
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The  food  of  man  was  the  food  of  the  gods,  but  the  word  was  early 
specialized  off  to  ritual  use.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  in 
which  a  pelanas^  umler  that  name,  is  eaten  in  daily  life  or  ituleed 
eaten  at  all  save  by  Earth  and  underworld  gods,  their  repre- 
sentative snakes  and  other  Spirits  of  Aversion  ^  The  comic  poet 
Sannyrion*  puts  it  thus : 

*  We  gods  do  call  it  pelanot^ 
You  pompous  mortala  barley-meaL' 

To  us  the  pomposity  seems  on  the  side  of  the  gods. 

As  there  was  a  time  when  leaveued  bread  was  not,  and  men 
ate  porridge  cooked  or  uncooked,  so  before  the  coming  of  the  vine 
men  drank  a  honey  drink.  And  as  the  conservative  gods,  long 
after  men  ate  fermented  bread,  were  faithful  to  their  porridge,  so 
long  after  men  drapk  wine  they  still  offered  to  the  gods  who 
were  there  before  the  coming  of  the  vine  'wineless  libations,' 
nephalia'. 

The  ritual  of  the  underworld  gods  is  in  many  respects  identical 
with  that  of  the  ghosts  out  of  which  they  are  developed,  but  with 
this  difference — ghosts  are  less  conservative  than  fully  developed 
gods ;  the  habits  and  tastes  of  ghosts  are  more  closely  akin  to  thuee 
of  the  men  who  worship  them.  Quite  early,  it  would  appear,  man 
offered  to  ghosts  the  wine  he  loved  so  well  himself 

Atossa*  brings  for  the  ghost  of  Darius  a  pelanos,  as  was  meet. 
She  brings  also  all  manner  of  '  soothing  gifts '  (fieiXncrripia),  but 
she  pours  wine  also : 

'  A  holy  heifer's  milk,  white,  fair  to  drink. 
Bright  honey  drops  from  flowers  beo-diutilled, 
With  draughts  of  water  from  a  virgin  fouut, 
And  from  the  ancient  vine  its  mother  wild 
An  unmixed  draught,  this  gladness ;  and  fair  fruit 
Of  ffleaming  olive  ever  blossoming 
And  woven  flowers,  children  of  mother  earth.' 

The  dead  fare  as  the  living ;  wine  is  added  to  milk  and  honey 

^  Aesoh.  Pert,  204  dTorp^roiffi  dcUfioaif  and  528  yj  re  xal  ^trocf  iafr/i/iara. 
>  Sannyr.  frg.  1  Koch. 

*  Tlie  Bouroet  for  n^dXia  are  well  collected  and  discassed  by  Dr  vod  Frilie,  D« 
LibatioM  veterum  Oraecorunif  Berlin  1893,  also  by  Stengel,  Ilennet  xxii.  p.  G45,  and 
*  Cbthouische  and  Totenkult  *  in  FetUchrift  filr  FriedUinder,  p.  41S,  and  W.  Barth, 
'  BeetattungBspende  bei  den  Griechen,*  Neue  JahrbUcher  fllr  klaiu.  AlUrtUm.  1900, 
p.  177.  W.  Barth  draws  distiuotionB  between  the  caltus  of  the  dead  and  that  d 
chthonic  divinities,  which  I  think  cannot  bo  clearly  made  out. 

*  Aeecb.  Pfrt.  607. 
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and  olive  oil  and  water,  bat  wine  perhaps  significantly  as  an 
innovation  is  never  named,  Atossa  seems  also  consciously  to 
insist  over  much  on  its  being  wild,  primitive,  ancient,  and  therefore 
permissible.  We  are  reminded  of  the  religious  shifts  to  which  the 
Romans  were  put  by  the  introduction  of  wine  into  their  daily  life 
and  thence  into  their  ritual.  Plutarch^  in  his  Roman  QuestumesAys 
that '  when  the  women  poured  libations  of  wine  to  Bona  Dea,  they 
callod  it  by  the  namo  of  milk/  and  Macrobius*  adds  *  that  wine 
could  not  bo  brought  in  under  its  own  name,  but  the  wine  was 
called  milk  and  the  vessel  containing  it  a  honey-jar.' 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  admit  and  even  welcome  the  addition 
of  wine,  but  actual  chthonic  divinities  are  stricter.  When  Oedipus' 
cotncs  to  the  precinct  of  the  Somnac,  the  Chorus  bid  him  make 
atonement,  because,  though  unwittingly,  he  has  violated  the 
precinct.  He  asks  the  precise  ritual  to  be  observed.  The  answer, 
though  it  is  thrice  familiar,  is  so  important  for  the  understanding 
of  chthonic  ceremonies  that  it  must  be  given  in  full : 

*Oed,     And  with  what  rites,  0  strangers?  teach  roe  this. 
Char.   First,  fetch  thou  from  an  ever-flowing  fount^ 

Borne  in  clean  hands,  an  holy  drink-offering. 
Oed.     And  next,  when  I  have  brought  the  holy  draught? 
Chor,    Bowls  are  there  next,  a  cunning  crafbsman^s  work, 

Crowii  thou  their  liim  and  hanales  at  the  hrim. 
Oed,     With  branches,  woollen  webs,  or  in  what  wise? 
Chor,   Of  the  ewe-lamb  take  thou  the  fresh-shorn  wool 
Oed.     So  be  it,  and  then  to  what  last  rite  I  pass? 
Chor    Pour  thy  drink  ofibrings,  facewards  to  the  dawn. 
Oed.     With  those  same  vessels  do  I  pour  the  draught? 
Chor.   Yes,  in  three  streams,  the  last  ix)ur  wholly  out 
Oed.     And  filled  wherewith  this  last?  teach  me  this  alsa 
Chor.    Water  and  honey — hring  no  wine  thereto. 
Oed.     When  the  dark  shmlowod  earth  hath  drunk  of  this  ? 
Chor.    Lay  on  it  thrice  nine  sprays  of  olive  tree 

With  both  thine  hands,  and  make  thy  prayer  the  while. 
Oed.     That  prayor?  vouchsafo  to  tench,  for  mishtv  is  it 
Chor.    Pray  thuu  that,  as  they  are  called  the  Kindly  Ones, 

With  kindly  hearts  they  may  receive  and  bless. 

Be  this  thy  urayer,  thine  own  or  his  who  pra^ 

For  thee.    Whisper  thy  prayer  nor  lift  thy  voice, 

Then  go,  look  not  behma,  so  all  is  welL' 

The  Kindly  Ones,  though  their  name  is  only  adjectival,  have 

^  Plut.  Q.  R.  XX.  ohfop  i*  a^  ffrdwiovat  TdXa  wpo^ayopt^vaai, 
>  Mficr.  I.  12.  25  quod  vas  in  qno  Tinom  inditam  est  mellariom  n<)minetiir  #1 
▼inum  Ino  nnnonpetur. 
»  Soph.  Oed.  Coi.  468. 
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crystallized  into  divinities ;  they  are  no  longer  ghosts,  and  none 
may  tamper  with  their  archaic  ritnal. 

For  the  dread  counterpart  of  the  Eumonides,  the  Erinyes, 
there  is  the  same  wiueless  service,  witness  the  reproach  of 
Clytaemnestra.  The  EIrinyes  have  deserted  her,  yet  she  has  given 
them  of  the  ritual  they  exact^: 

'Full  oft  forsooth  from  me  have  ye  licked  up 
Wineless  libations,  sober  balms  of  wrath.' 

To  offer  wine  was  the  last  outrage  done  by  the  parvenu 
Apollo  to  ancient  ritual,  hence  the  bitter  protest': 

'  Thou  hast  bewildered  the  old  walks  of  life, 
With  wine  the  Ancient  Goddesses  undone.' 

The  wineless  service  of  the  Eumenides  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus 
is  of  course  no  mere  invention  of  the  poet.  At  Titane  near  Sicyon 
Pausanias'  came  to  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  and  a  temple  of  the 
goddesses  whom,  he  says,  the  Atlienians  call  Semnae,  but  the 
Sicyonians  Eumenides,  and  every  year  on  one  day  they  celebrate 
a  festival  in  their  honour,  'sacrificing  sheep  with  young  and  a 
libation  of  water  and  honey' 

The  scholiast  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus^  gives  a  list  of  the 
divinities  to  whom  at  Athens  wineless  sacrifices  were  made. 
He  quotes  as  his  authority  Polemon.  'The  Athenians  were 
careful  in  these  matters  and  scrupulously  pious  {iami)  in  the 
things  that  pertain  to  the  gods,  and  they  made  wineless  sacrifices 
to  Mnemosyne  the  Muse,  to  Eos,  to  Helios,  to  Selene,  to  the 
Nymphs,  to  Aphrodite  Ourania.'  The  list  is  at  first  surprising. 
We  associate  nephaiia  with  the  Underworld  powers,  but  here  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  in  primitive  days,  side  by  side  with  the  Earth-gods 
were  worshipped  sky-gods,  but  in  their  own  simple  being  as 
Dawn  and  Sun  and  Moon,  not  as  full-blown  human  Olympians. 
Mnemosyne*,  it  will  later  be  seen,  had  a  well  of  living  water  herself; 
she  needed  no  wine.  The  Heavenly  Aphrodite  is  more  surprising, 
but  her  honey  libation  is  further  attested  by  Empedokles*.     He 

1  Aesoh.  Eum.  104.  *  Aesoh.  Eum.  727. 

>  P.  II.  11.  3.  Tlie  relation  between  the  Sciuiiae  and  the  Eumenides  and 
the  ritual  of  the  Semnae,  which  in  identical  with  that  ot  the  Eumenides,  will  bo 
diacossed  later  in  Chapter  v. 

«  Schol.  ad  Oed.  Col  100.  •  Porph.  de  antr,  Nyn^h,  7. 

*  Emped.  frg.  ap.  Porph.  de  Abtt,  u.  21. 
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tells  of  the  days  long  ago  when  the  god  Ares  was  not,  nor  King 
Zeus,  nor  Kronos,  nor  Poseidon,  but  only 

'Kypris  the  Queen 
Horo  they  adored  with  pious  images, 
With  uainted  victims  and  with  fragrant  scents, 
With  fume  of  frankincense  and  genuine  myrrh. 
Honey  of  yellow  boes  upon  the  ground 
They  for  hbation  pourea.' 

But  though  here  and  there  a  very  early  'Heavenly  One'  claimed 
the  honey  service,  it  was  mostly  the  meed  of  the  dead.  Porphyry 
knew  that  honey  was  used  to  embalm  the  body  of  the  dead  because 
it  prevented  putrefaction,  and  this  custom  of  honey  burial  is 
echoed  in  the  myth  of  Glaukos  and  the  honey-jar.  The  marvellous 
sweetness  of  honey  lent  itself  to  the  notions  of  propitiation  and 
placation — 'sweets  to  the  sweet'  or  rather,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
practical  primitive  mind,  'sweets  to  the  spirits  to  be  sweetened,' 
the  Meilichioi,  ghosts  and  heroes  to  be  appeased  ^ 

One  more  element  in  archaic  ritual  yet  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  fireless  sacrifice. 

Fire,  it  has  been  seen,  was  used  in  the  Homeric  burnt  sacrifice 
for  svhlwuition.  By  fire,  Eustathius'  says  in  speaking  of  the 
burning  of  the  dead  among  the  northern  nations,  'the  divine 
element  was  borne  on  high  as  though  in  a  chariot  and  mingled 
with  the  heavenly  beings.'  In  like  fashion  we  may  suppose  the 
burnt  victim  was  freed  from  the  grosser  elements  and  in  purified 
vaporous  form  ascended  to  the  gods  of  the  upper  air.  This  is 
what  Porphyry '  means  when  he  says  that  in  burnt  sacrifice  we 
'immortalize  the  dues  of  the  heavenly  gods  by  means  of  fire.'  Fire 
again  in  the  service  of  the  underworld  gods  was  used,  it  has 
further  been  seen,  for  utter  destruction,  for  the  holocaust.  But 
in  certain  rituals  established,  it  may  be,  before  the  discovery  of 
fire,  it  was  definitely  prescribed  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  fireless. 
Diogenes  Laertius^  relates  that  according  to  tradition  there  was 
but  one  altar  in  Delos  at  which  Pythagoras  could  worship,  the 
'  Altar  of  Apollo  the  Sire,'  which  stood  behind  the  great  Altar  of 

'  Borne  further  pointfl  as  to  the  Nephalia  wiU  he  considered  in  relation  to 
the  FilouRinian  ritnal  (p.  150),  and  the  Orphic  mysteries  (Chapter  x.). 

*  KuRtath.  ad  11.  i.  52.  For  a  full  disoussion  of  the  purport  of  cremation 
see  Trof.  lUdgeway,  Early  Age  of  Oreeee  i.  p.  640. 

'  Porph.  de  Abst,  ii.  5.  «  Diog.  Laert.  viu.  18. 
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the  Horns,  because  on  this  altar  wheat  and  barley  and  cakes  are 
the  only  offering  laid  and  the  sacrifico  is  without  fire  and  theru 
is  no  sacrificial  victim — so  Aristotle  stated  in  his  Can^titiUiati  of 
the  Delians.  This  altar  was  also  known  as  the  Altar  of  the  Pious. 
The  foundation  of  the  great  blood-stained  Altar  of  the  Horns  may 
still  be  seen  in  Delos;  the  primitive  Altar  of  the  Sire  has  left  no 
trace,  but  in  some  bygone  time  a  voice,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
heard  on  Mount  Cynthus  saying, '  Thou  shalt  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  Holy  Mountain.' 

What  ancient  worship  of  a  *  Sire '  Apollo  had  taken  to  himself 
in  Delos  we  do  not  know,  but  in  remote  Arcadia  a  fireless  sacrifice 
of  a  specially  simple  kind  went  on  right  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias^  in  honour  of  a  home-grown  goddess,  Demeter.  At 
Phigalia  Pausanias  visited  the  cave-sanctuary  of  the  Black 
Demeter;  indeed  he  says  in  his  pious  way  it  was  chiefly  for  her 
sake  that  he  went  to  Phigalia,  and  he  adds  '  I  sacrificed  no  victim 
to  the  goddess,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  bring  instead  as  offerings  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and  of  other 
trees  they  cultivate,  and  honey-combs  and  wool  which  is  still 
unwrought  and  full  of  the  natiinil  gretisc  -,  these  they  lay  on  the 
altar  which  is  set  up  in  fnjnt  of  the  cave,  and  having  laid  them 
there  they  pour  on  them  olive  oil.  Such  is  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
observed  by  private  persons  and  once  a  year  by  the  Phigalian 
people  collectively.'  Everything  here  prescribed  is  in  it^  niout 
natural  form,  grapes  rather  than  wine,  honey-comb  rather  than 
honey,  unwrought  wool  not  artificial  fillets,  and  the  service  is 
fireless.     It  was  a  service  to  content  even  Pythagoras. 

That  there  was  between  the  early  fireless  sacrifice  and  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  the  Olympian  in  some  prehistoric  time  a  rivalry 
and  clashing  of  interests,  is  clear  from  the  Uhodian  tradition  of 
the  Heliadae.     Pindar'  tells  how : 

'  Up  to  the  hill  they  came, 

Vet  in  their  hand 
No  Hced  of  burning  flame, 

And  for  tliu  Hhodian  land 
Witli  tireles8  rite 
The  gi*ovu  \x\nni  tlie  citjidel  they  dight.' 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  iKissuge  siiys:  'The 
Rhodians  going  up  to  the  Acropolis  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  forgot 

i  P.  vm.  42.  5.  ^  Piud.  01.  vu.  47,  nobol.  ad  loc. 
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to  take  fire  with  them  for  their  offerings  {ivarfCa^iaaC)  and  made 
a  fireless  sacrifice.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  as  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  sacrifice  by  fire,  Athene  thought  it  best  to  live 
with  them.*  Athene  was  always  a  prudent  goddess,  ready  to  swim 
with  the  tide ;  she  was  '  all  for  the  father/  all  for  the  Olympians, 
and  she  had  her  reward.  Philostratos^  tells  the  same  story  with 
something  more  of  emphasis.  He  contrasts  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  and  the  Acropolis  of  Rhodes ;  the  Rhodians  had  only 
a  fireless  cheap  service,  the  people  of  Athens  provide  the  savour  of 
burnt  sacrifice  and  fragrant  smoke ;  the  goddess  went  to  live  with 
them  because  *  they  were  wiser  in  their  generation  {ao^toripov^) 
and  good  at  sacrificing.'  From  Diodorus*  we  learn  that  it  was 
Cecrops  who  introduced  the  fire-sacrifice  at  Athens.  On  Cecrops 
were  fathered  many  of  the  innovations  of  civilized  life,  among 
them  marriage.  He  was  halfway  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
half  civilized  man,  half  snake.  He,  Pausanias'  significantly  tells 
us,  was  the  first  to  give  to  Zeus  the  name  of  the  Highest.  He  too 
became  all  for  the  Olympian. 

These  foims  of  primitive  sacrifice — the  pelanos,  the  barley 
grains,  the  nephalia,  the  fireless  rites — have  been  considered  at 
some  length  because,  though  in  part  they  went  over  to  the 
Olympians,  they  remain  broadly  speaking  and  in  their  simplest 
forms  characteristic  of  the  lower  stratum  and  of  the  worship  of 
underworld  spirits.  Moreover  it  is  these  primitive  rites  which 
were,  as  will  later  be  seen,  taken  up  and  mysticized  by  the  religion 
of  Orpheus. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  second  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
jwrt-ant  clement  in  the  harvest  festival  of  the  Thargelia,  the 
ceremony  of  the  Pharmakos. 


The  Pharmakos. 

That  the  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  was  a  part  of  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  we  know  from  Harpocration^  He  says 
in  commenting  on  the  word:  *  At  Athens  they  led  out  two  men 
to  be  purifications  for  the  city ;  it  was  at  the  Thargelia,  one  was 

'  lMiil.»»tmt.  hlik.  II.  27  9  852.  '  DIod.  v.  BO. 

'  P.  VIII.  2.  2.  ^  Harpoomt.  8.v.  ^fAtucit* 
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for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women.'  These  men,  these 
pharmakoi,  whose  function  it  was  to  purify  the  city,  were,  it  will 
later  be  seen,  in  all  probability  put  to  death,  but  the  expression 
used  by  Harpocration  is  noteworthy — they  were  led  out.  The 
gist  of  the  ceremony  is  not  death  but  expulsion;  death,  if  it 
occurs,  is  incidental. 

The  ceremony  of  expulsion  took  place,  it  is  again  practically 
c'ertain,  on  the  6th  day  of  Thargelion,  a  day  not  lightly  to  be 
forgotten,  for  it  was  the  birthday  of  Socrates.  Diogenes  Laertius* 
says  in  his  life  of  Socrates:  'He  was  born  on  the  6th  day  of 
Thargelion,  the  day  when  the  Athenians  purify  the  city.'  The 
pharmakos  is  not  expressly  named,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  that  the  cleansing  of  the  city  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos  wajs  regarded  as  tiie  typical  purification  of  the  whole 
year.  The  etymology  of  the  word  will  be  best  considered  when 
the  nature  of  the  rites  has  been  examined '. 

The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  has  been  often  discussed, 
but  I  think  frequently  and  fundamentally  misapprehended.  It 
appears  at  first  sight  to  involve  what  we  in  our  modem  termino- 
logy call  'Human  Sacrifice/  To  be  told  that  this  went  on  in 
civilized  Athens  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  shocks  our  preconceived 
notions  of  what  an  Athenian  of  that  time  would  be  likely  to  do 
or  suffer.  The  result  is  that  we  are  inclined  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  we  try  to  relegate  the 
ceremony  of  the  phannakos  to  the  region  of  prehistoric  tradition, 
or  we  so  modify  and  mollify  its  main  issues  as  to  make  it  un- 
meaning. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  double  one  and  must  not  be  confused. 
We  have  to  determine  what  the  ceremonial  of  the  pharmakos  was, 
and  next,  did  that  ceremonial  last  on  into  historic  times  ? 

My  own  view  is  briefly  this:  that  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
that  it  did  last  on  into  the  5th  century  n.c.,  but  that,  if  the  gist 
of  the  ceremonial  is  once  fairly  understood,  there  is  no  a  priori 
difficulty  about  its  continuance,  and  that,  this  a  priori  difficulty 
being  removed,  we  shall  accept  an  overwhchning  probability. 
The  evidence  for  the  historical  pharmakos  is  just  as  good   as 

>  Diog.  Laerl.  ii.  4. 

'  Cla88ical  sources  for  the  pharinakot  are  most  fally  enumerated  by  Manohardt, 
Myth.  FortchungeUt  pp.  123, 183.  For  priinitivu  aualogics  see  Fraser,  Qolden  Baugh, 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  ui.  p.  93,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  instances  adducied. 
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e.g.   the   evidence  for  the  chewing  of   the    buckthorn   at    the 

Anthcsteria. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  pharmakos,  le.  the 

human  scape-goat,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  monstrous  and  horrible 

notion,  was  one  so  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind  as  to  be  in  Attic 

literature   practically  proverbial.      Aristophanes^  wants  to  point 

the   contrast   between   the   old   mint  of   sterling  state   officials 

and   the   new  democratic  coinage:    he  sajrs,  now-a-days  we  fill 

offices  by 

'  Any  chance  man  that  we  come  across, 
Not  fit  in  old  days  for  a  pharmakos, 
These  we  use 
And  those  we  choose, 
The  veriest  scum,  the  mere  refuse,' 

and  again  in  a  fragment': 

*  Yotvr  kinsman  !  how  and  whence,  you  pharmakos,' 

and  in  the  Knights^  Demos  says  to  Agoracritos: 

*I  bid  you  take  the  seat 
In  the  Prytaneum  where  this  pharmakos 
Was  wont  to  sit' 

Pharmakos  is  in  fact,  like  its  equivalent  '  ofFscouring '  (KaOapfia), 
a  current  form  of  utter  abuse,  disgust  and  contempt. 

Moreover  its  ritual  import  was  perfectly  familiar.  Lysias*  in 
his  speech  against  Andokides  is  explicit :  '  We  needs  must  hold 
that  in  avenging  ourselves  and  ridding  ourselves  of  Andokides  we 
purify  the  city  and  perform  apotropaic  ceremonies,  and  solemnly 
expel  a  pharmakos  and  rid  ourselves  of  a  criminal;  for  of  this 
sort  the  fellow  is/ 

For  the  fullest  details  of  the  horrid  ceremony  we  are  indebted 
to   a  very  late    author.     Tzetzes"  (a.d.   1150)  in   his  Thousand 

>  Ar.  llan.  734.  «  Ar.  (rg.  632.  »  Ar.  Kq.  1406. 

*  JjyR.  c,  Antlok.  108.  4 :  pGp  ovu  XfiV  ''o/ii^cir  rifiMpovfAdvovt  Kal  diraXXarro/i/rout 
*AvdoKldov  TTiy  t6\iv  KaOatpttr  xal  dTo9iOTOfiw€Tff$at  Kal  ^apfuucbv  dwor4fiw€iw 
Kal  dXiTfiplov  draXXdrrfcr^at,  un  fv  ro&rojp  ovrSt  ian, 

'  Fragments  of  Hipponax  (6th  cent,  b.c.)  incorporated  bv  Tsetses,  HUU  23. 
726-^766: 

Tf  rh  KdOapfia; 
6  4^apfiaK6t  t6  KdSapfia  toioOtcv  ^  r6  irdXac 
dv  ffvfJL^pd  KarfKa^t  w6\ir  Stofirfpt^t 
efr'  o^p  \tfi6t  cfre  Xoiftht  efre  Kal  /9Xd/3of  iXkOf 
r(av  wdwTutP  dfiop^filntpw  rjyop  wt  Tpdt  Binriav 
eh  KaBapfihp  Kal  ^dpfiaxow  wSXetat  r^  woao^eiit, 
eU  rlnto¥  ^k  rhp  Tp6<r^opw  (rr^orrrt  r^r  BwrtoM 
Tvp6v  TC  96PT€t  rj  X^^P^  f^^^  /idfar  koI  tffx^^f* 
inrdKit  ydp  jtawUramn  iKtiww  dt  rA  Wot 
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Histories  describes  it  as  follows :  '  The  pharmakos  was  a  purifi- 
cation of  this  sort  of  old.  If  a  calamity  overtook  the  city  by  the 
wrath  of  Qod,  whether  it  were  famine  or  pestilence  or  any  other 
mischief,  they  led  forth  as  though  to  a  sacrifice  the  meet 
unsightly  of  them  all  as  a  purification  and  a  remedy  to  the 
suffering  city.  They  set  the  sacrifice  in  the  appointed  place,  and 
gave  him  cheese  with  their  hands  and  a  barley  cake  and  figs,  and 
seven  times  they  smote  him  with  leeks  and  wild  figs  and  other 
wild  plants.  Finally  they  burnt  him  with  fire  with  the  wood  of 
wild  trees  and  scattered  the  ashes  into  the  sea  and  to  the  winds, 
for  a  purification,  as  I  said,  of  the  suffering  city.  Just  aa, 
I  think,  Lycophron  records  it  of  the  Locrian  maidens,  speaking 
somewhat  after  this  manner,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  verse, 
"  when,  having  consumed  their  limbs  with  fuel  from  fruitless  trees, 
the  flame  of  fire  cast  into  the  sea  the  ashes  of  the  maidens  that 
died  on  the  hill  of  Trai-ou." ' 

Tzetzes  is  not  inventing  the  ceremonies,  and  in  his  awkwani 
confused  way  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  his  source — the  iambic  {K>et 
Hipponax.  '  And  Hipponax  gives  us  the  best  complete  account 
of  the  custom  when  he  says,  '*  to  purify  the  city  and  strike  (the 
pharmakos)  tuith  branches";  and  in  another  place  he  says  in  his 
first  iambic  poem,  "  striking  him  in  the  meadow  and  beating  him 
with  branches  and  with  leeks  like  a  pharmakos";  and  again  in  other 
places  he  says  as  follows :  *'  we  must  make  of  him  a  pharmakos  " ; 
and  he  says,  **  offering  him  jigs  and  a  barley  cake  and  clteese  such  a» 
pharmakoi  eat  '* ;  and  **  they  have  long  been  waiting  agape  for  them, 
holding  biunches  in  Uteir  hands  us  pharmakoi  do**;  and  sonic- 

9Klk\Qi%f  avKcui  dyplait  re  icai  dXXoit  twp  dypltap, 
riXot  wvpl  Karixaioif  h  ^6\oit  roTr  d^ptoct, 
Kol  t6p  ffTodbv  e/f  $dKatrir<w  ipfHU¥ov  Kal  dt^ifiovt 
Kal  KaOap/iOP  rrjs  vdXewr  uts  t^¥  rifi  ¥o<rovarit, 
6  di  'Iirir^a^  dpiffra  ffvfiw<w  t6  iBot  \4y€i 

1  ir^Xii'  Ka0alp€i¥  Kal  Kpdd-Qai  pdWeaOai  {^p/iOKdp), 
Kal  dWaxoO  64  wov  i^tf^t  wpurrtp  Idfxfii^  ypdtJHaw 

2  ^d\\0¥r€t    i¥    \€iHW¥l    Kal   ^awl^o¥T€t 
KpdS'Bffi  Kal  (rKl\\-g<rt¥  Ctffxtp  ^apfiaK6p. 

Kol  wd\i¥  dXXoif  T6woit  6i  raOrd  ^riai  Kar*  Itos 

H         8ei  8'  avrbp  if  ipapfiaK6¥  iKxoiiiaaadai, 
4         Kd^ri  xapi^eiu  laxdiat  re  Kal  fid^ap 

Kal  Tvp6¥  olo¥  iaBiovffi  ^apfiaKol. 
6         irdXat  ydp  aOrovs  wpoffdixo¥Ta(i)  xd<ricorref 
Kpd8at  ixo¥T€t  wt  ixovfft  ipapfiaKol. 
Kal  dXXaxo«^  84  wo6  ^at¥  i¥  n}  avT(f  tdfifk^ 

6         XifKf)  y4¥riTai  ^tipbs  utt   i¥  r^  dviit} 
^aptiaKbt  dxBtli  iwrdKit  ^awiffBilti. 
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\vhere  else  he  says  in  the  same  iambic  poem,  "  may  he  he  parched 
with  hunger,  so  that  in  (their)  anJger  he  may  be  led  as  pharmaJcos 
and  beaten  seven  times." ' 

Tzetzes  quotes  for  us  six  fragmentary  statements  from 
Hipponax,  and  the  words  of  Hipponax  correspond  so  closely  in 
every  detail  with  his  own  account  that  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing that  his  account  of  the  end  of  the  ceremonial,  the  burning 
and  scattering  of  the  ashes,  is  also  borrowed ;  but  the  evidence  of 
this  from  Hipponax  he  omits. 

Hippouax  makes  his  statements  apparently,  not  from  any 
abstract  interest  in  ritual,  but  as  part  of  an  insult  levelled  at  his 
enemy  Boupalos.  This  is  made  almost  certain  by  another  frag- 
ment of  Hipix)nax'  in  which  he  says,  'as  they  uttered  impreca- 
tions  against  that  abomination  (ayo^)  Boupalos/  The  fragments 
l>cIong  obviously  to  one  or  more  iambic  poems  in  which  Hipponax 
expresses  the  hope  that  Boupalos  will  share  the  fate  of  a  phar- 
makos,  will  be  insulted,  beaten,  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  at  last 
presumably  put  to  death.  Hipponax  is  not  describing  an  actual 
historical  ceremony,  but  to  make  his  insults  have  any  point  he 
must  have  been  alluding  to  a  ritual  that  was,  in  the  6th  century  B.C., 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  hearers. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  Hipponax  as  to  the  details  of  the 
ritual  are  conKrmed  from  other  sources,  and  are  given  in  these 
with  certain  slight  variations  which  seem  to  show  that  Hipponax 
was  not  the  only  source  of  information. 

Helladius'  the  Byzantine,  quoted  by  Photius,  says  that  'it  was 
the  custom  at  Athens  to  lead  in  procession  two  pharmakoi  with 
a  view  to  purification ;  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  women.  The 
pharmakos  of  the  men  had  black  figs  round  his  neck,  the  other 
had  white  ones,  and  he  says  they  wore  called  av^d/cxoiJ  Hclladiufl 
added  that  *  this  purification  was  of  the  nature  of  an  apotropaic 
ceremony  to  avert  diseases,  and  that  it  took  its  rise  from  An- 
drogeos  the  Cretan,  when  at  Athens  the  Athenians  suffered 
abnormally  from  a  pestilential  disease,  and  the  custom  obtained 
of  constantly  purifying  the  city  by  pharmakoi' 

The  man  and  woman  and  the  black  and  white  figs  are  variant 
<letails.      Helladius  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  curious  name 


I  lli|tpon.  frg.  U  (4)  (^f  ol  |i^r  a^ci'  DotnrdXy  KanfpQrro, 
>  Uellad.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl,  o.  279,  p.  584. 
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avfidtcxoi:  what  thia  means  is  not  certain  ^  The  term  may  have 
meant  '  pig-Bacchoi/  The  Bacchoi,  as  will  later  bo  seen,  wore 
sacred  and  specially  puritied  persons  with  magical  ))ower8,  and 
the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  mark  analogous  functions. 
Crete  was  the  home  of  ceremonies  of  purification. 

Harpocration,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  confinns  the 
view  that  there  were  two  pharmakoi,  but  he  says  they  were  both 
men :  one  for  the  women,  one  for  the  men.  The  discrepancy  is 
not  sorioua  It  would  be  (|aito  easy  if  necessary  to  drcKS  up 
a  man  as  a  woman,  and  even  a  string  of  white  figs  would  be 
sufficient  presentment  of  gender;  simulatapro  veiis  is  a  principle 
of  wide  acceptation  in  primitive  ritual. 

The  beating  of  the  pharmakoi  was  a  point  of  cardinal  im- 
portance. It  was  a  ceremonial  affair  and  done  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute.  Hesychius'  says,  'The  song  of  the  branches  is  a 
measure  that  they  play  on  the  flute  when  the  pharmakoi  are 
expelled,  they  being  beaten  with  branches  and  fig  sprigs.  The 
pharmakos  was  actually  called  *'he  of  the  branches."'  It  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  very  early  observation  that  beating  is 
expulsive.  You  beat  a  bush,  a  bird  escapes ;  you  beat  a  garment, 
the  dust  comes  out ;  you  beat  a  man,  the  evil,  whatever  it  be,  will 
surely  emerge.  We  associate  beating  with  moral  stimulus,  but 
the  first  notion  is  clearly  expulsive. 

Probably  some  notion  of  the  application  or  instigation  of 
good  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  evil  early  came  in.  This  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  rods  made  of  special  plants  and 
trees  were  used,  notably  leeks  and  fig-trees.  Plants  with  strong 
smells,  and  plants  the  eating  of  which  is  purgative,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  '  good  medicine ' ;  as  expulsive  of  evil,  and  heuce  in 
a  secondary  way  as  promotive  of  good. 

Pythagoras'  taught  that  to  have  a  leek  hung  up  over  a  door- 
way was  a  good  thing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evil,  and 
Dioscorides*  records  the  same  belief.      Lucian*  makes  Menippus 

^  liewy,  SemitiMche  FremdworUr^  p.  256,  suggestH  iliat  av^Kxoi  U  fi-oiu  D^rt?? 
t'bdhim,  the  plural  of  n;^T  which  occuni  iu  Pheuician.  If  i»o  the  form  vvfUixxoi 
would  he  due  to  popular  etymolo({y. 

*  Hesycli.  s.v.  Kpadlrit  yofiot.  *  IMin.  N,II.  xx.  U.  3U. 

*  DioBC.  de  uMt.  mtd.  ii.  202. 

^  Luc.  Nek.  7  iKdL$rjp4  t€  fu  xal  dwifui^€  Kal  wepi^inai  iq^Hoit  «ai  aKlXKjf, 
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relate  how  before  he  was  allowed  to  consult  the  oraole  of  the  dead  he 

was  'purged  and  wiped  clean  and  consecrated  with  leek  and  torches.' 

The   locivs  cliissicm  on  beating  with   leek   is  of  course  the 

beating  of  the  god  Pan  by  his  Arcadian  worshippers.    Theocritus^ 

makes  Simichidas  sing : 

*  Dciir  Pan,  if  this  my  prayer  may  granted  bo 
Then  never  shall  the  boys  of  Arcady 
Flog  thee  on  back  and  flank  with  leeks  that  sting 
When  scsanty  meat  is  left  for  offering; 
If  not,  thy  skin  with  nails  be  flayed  and  torn 
And  amid  nettles  mayst  thou  couch  till  monu' 

And  the  scholiast  remarks, '  they  say  that  a  festival  was  held  in 
Arcadia  in  which  the  youths  beat  Pan  with  leeks  when  the 
officials  sacrificed  a  small  victim,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  eat 
for  the  worshipper ;  or  the  Arcadians  when  they  went  out  hunting 
if  they  had  good  sport  paid  honour  to  Pan;  if  the  reverse  they 
maltreated  him  with  locks  because,  being  a  mountain  god,  he  had 
power  over  the  produce  of  the  chase/  The  first  explanation 
confuses  cause  with  effect,  the  second  is  undoubtedly  right.  Pan 
is  beaten  because,  as  lord  of  the  chase,  he  has  failed  to  do  his  business. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Pan  is  beaten,  and  the  pharmakoi 
beaten,  in  order  to  '  stimulate  their  powers  of  fertility.*  In  a  sense 
this  is  ultimately  true,  but  such  a  statement  gives  a  false  and 
misleading  emphasis.  The  image  and  the  pharmakoi  are  beaten 
pnrtly  to  drive  out  evil  influences,  partly,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  beaters.  When  the  evil 
influences  are  beaten  out,  the  god  will  undoubtedly  do  better 
next  time,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  powers  of  fertility 
are  stimulated.  The  pharmakos  has  no  second  chance.  He  is 
uttcMJy  iuipure,  so  that  the  more  purifying  influences,  the  more 
good  medicine  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  better;  but  he  is 
doomed  to  death,  not  to  reform.  In  the  Lupercalia,  already 
discussed  (p.  51),  the  women  are  struck  by  the  fehruum  as  a 
fertility  charm,  but  even  here  the  primary  notion  must  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  evil  influences. 

The  beating,  like  the  pharmakos,  became  proverbial.  Aristo- 
phanes^ makes  Aeacus  ask  how  he  is  to  torture  the  supposed 
Xanthias,  and  the  real  Xanthias  makes  answer: 

*  Oh,  in  the  usual  way,  but  when  you  licnt  him 
Don't  do  it  witli  a  look  or  a  young  onion.' 

1  Tlieocr.  Id,  vn.  104,  sohol.  ad  loo.  *  Ar.  Ran.  690. 
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Here  undoubtedly  the  meaning  is,  'don't  let  this  be  a  merely 
ceremonial  beating,  a  religious  performance,'  and  the  allusion 
gains  in  point  by  the  fact  that  the  supposed  slave  was  a  i*eal  god 
to  be  treated  worse  than  a  pharmakos.  Lucian^  says  that  the 
Muses,  he  is  sure,  would  never  deign  to  come  near  his  vulgar  book- 
buyer,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  crown  of  myrtle  they  will  beat 
him  with  myrrh  and  mallow  and  get  rid  of  him,  so  that  he  may 
not  pollute  their  sacred  fountains.  Clearly  here  the  vulgar  book- 
buyer  is  a  pharmakos. 

We  have  then  abundant  evidence  that  the  pharmakos  was 
beaten ;  was  he  also  put  to  death  ?  Tzetzes,  as  has  been  seen» 
states  that  he  was  burnt  with  the  wood  of  certain  fruitless  trees, 
and  that  his  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  sea  and  the  winds. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  also  states  expressly  that  by 
SfffiScriot,  i.e.  people  fed  and  kept  at  the  public  expense,  was 
meant  *  those  who  were  called  pharmakoi,  and  these  pharniakoi 
purified  cities  by  their  slaughter.'  So  far  it  neeil  not  have  been 
inferred  that  he  was  speaking  of  Athens,  but  he  goes  on, '  for  the 
Athenians  maintained  certain  very  ignoble  and  useless  persons,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  any  calamity  befalling  the  city,  I  mean  a  pestilence 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  they  sacrificed  these  persons  with  a  view 
to  purification  from  pollution  and  they  called  them  purifications' 
(KoOapfiaTa).  Tzetzes  said  a  pharmakos  was  excessively  ungainly 
{d^ptfyorepov),  the  scholiast,  worthless  and  useless. 

The  scholiast  is  of  course  a  late  and  somewhat  dubious  authority, 
and  did  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  pharmakos  rest  on  him  and 
on  Tzetzes  alone,  we  might  be  inclined  to  question  it.  A  better 
authority  is  preserved  for  us  by  Harpocration';  he  says,  'Istros 
(arc.  B.C.  230),  in  the  first  book  of  his  Epiphanies  of  Apollo,  says 
that  Pharmakos  is  a  proper  name,  and  that  Pharmakos  stole  sacre<l 
phialae  belonging  to  Apollo,  and  was  taken  and  stoned  by  the 
men  with  Achilles,  and  the  ceremonies  done  at  the  Thargclia  arc 
mimetic  representations  of  these  things.'    The  aetiology  of  Istros 

1  Lao.  Indoet.  1.  <  Scbol.  ad  Ar.  Eq,  11.%. 

'  Harpocrat.  b.v.  ^pfieucit'  Bri  M  5rofia  xOpidif  Icruf  6  ^ap/tcur6f,  UfAt  Si  ^dXat 
ToO  *Aw6\\ii»P0t  K\i^at  Ktd  iXovt  inr6  tQp  W€pl  rdr  'AxtX^^a  KaT€\fOc0yi,  koI  rd  rots 
OapyriXloit  dy6fU¥a  rw^rdir  dTOfuni^/AaTd  i^rtp,  "larpot  if  Wfniiru  rwr  'AToXXwi'ot 
iwi^optiutf  €tpfiK€P.  On  the  mytbologi<Mil  gist  of  this  legeod  and  iia  possible  cou- 
neciion  with  the  epio  Thersites  see  H.  Usener,  **Der  Stoff  d.  gr.  Epos,'*  SiUungsUr. 
d,  Phil.  Hut,  kL  d.  k.  Ah.  d,  WU$4nieha/Un,  Band  187,  1S9S,  Wien,  p.  47. 
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is  of  course  wrong,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  believed  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Thargelia  to  include  the  stoning  of  a  man  to 
death. 

That  in  primitive  pharmakos-ceremonies  the  human  phar- 
makos  was  actually  put  to  death  scarcely  admits  of  doubt :  that 
Istros  believed  this  took  place  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Thargelia  in 
honour  of  Apollo  may  be  inferred  irom  his  aetiology.  There  still 
remains  in  the  minds  of  some  a  feeling  that  the  Athens  of  the 
fiflbh  century  was  too  civilized  a  place  to  have  suffered  the 
actual  death  of  human  victims,  and  that  periodically,  as  part  of 
a  public  state  ritual.  This  misgiving  arises  mainly,  as  was  indi- 
cated at  the  outset,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  Tzetzes,  ailer  the  manner  of  his  day,  calls  it  a  Ovala^ 
a  burnt  sacrifice ;  but  it  was  not  really  a  sacrifice  in  our  modern 
sense  at  all,  though,  as  will  later  be  shown,  it  was  one  of  the 
diverse  notions  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  idea  of 
sacrifice. 

The  pharraakos  was  not  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  an  offering 
made  to  appease  an  angry  god.  It  came  to  be  associated  with 
Apollo  when  he  took  over  the  Thargelia,  but  primarily  it  was  not 
intended  to  please  or  to  appease  any  spirit  or  god.  It  was,  as 
ancient  authors  repeatedly  insist,  a  KoOapfio^,  a  purification.  The 
essence  of  the  ritual  was  not  atonement,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
atone,  but  riddance,  the  artificial  makitig  of  an  0709,  a  pollution, 
to  get  rid  of  all  pollution.  The  notion,  so  foreign  to  our  scientific 
habit  of  thought,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  was  that  evil  of  all 
kinds  was  a  physical  infection  that  could  be  caught  and  trans- 
ferrcil;  it  was  highly  catching.  Next,  some  logical  savage  saw 
that  the  notion  could  be  utilized  for  artificial  riddance.  The 
Dyaks'  sweep  misfortunes  out  of  their  houses  and  put  them  into 
a  toy-house  made  of  bamboo ;  this  they  set  adrift  on  a  river.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  outbreak  of  influenza  in  Pithuria  'a  man  had 
a  small  caiTiage  made,  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  for  a  pair  of  scape- 
goats which  were  harnessed  to  it  and  driven  to  a  wood  at  some 
distance  where  they  were  let  loose.  From  that  hour  the  disease 
completely  ceased  in  the  town.  The  goats  never  returned ;  had 
they  done  so  the  disease  must  have  come  back  with  them.'     It 

'  For  these  modern  savage  analogies  and  many  others  see  Dr  Fraser,  Oolden 
Bough,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  93. 
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is  needless  for  our  purpose  to  accumulate  instances  of  the  count- 
less varieties  of  scape-goats,  carts,  cocks,  boats,  that  the  ingenuity 
of  primitive  man  has  invented.  The  instance  chosen  shows  as 
clearly  as  possible  that,  as  the  gist  of  the  ceremony  is  magical 
riddance,  it  is  essential  that  the  scape-goat,  whatever  form  he 
takes,  should  never  return. 

This  necessity  for  utter  destruction  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
an  account  of  the  way  the  Egyptians  treated  their  scape-goata 
Plutarch'  in  his  discourse  on  Ihih  and  Osiris  says,  on  the  authority 
of  IManetho,  that  in  the  dog-days  they  used  to  burn  men  alivu 
whom  they  called  Typhonians,  and  tlieir  ashes  tliey  viade  away 
with  by  winnowing  and  scattering  thein.  The  winnowing-fan  in 
which  the  corn  was  tossed  and  by  means  of  which  the  chaff  was 
blown  utterly  away  was  to  Clement  of  Alexandria'  the  symbol  of 
utter  ruin  and  destruction.  In  his  protest  against  the  ruinous 
force  of  convention  among  pagan  people,  he  says  finely :  *  let  us 
fly  from  convention,  it  strangles  men,  it  turns  them  away  from 
tiiith,  it  leads  them  afar  from  life;  convention  is  a  noose,  a  place 
of  execution,  a  pit,  a  winnowing-fan  ;  convention  is  ruin.' 

The  pharmakos  is  killed  then,  not  because  his  death  is  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  but  because  he  is  so  infected  and  tabooed  that 
his  life  is  a  practical  impossibility.  The  uneducated,  among  whom 
his  lot  would  necessarily  be  cast,  regard  him  as  an  infected  horror, 
an  incarnate  pollution ;  the  educated  who  believe  no  such  non.senso 
know  that  the  kindest  thing  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  life  that  is 
worse  than  death.  Moreover  nearly  every  civilized  state  to  this 
day  offers  'human  sacrifice'  in  the  shape  of  the  criminals  it  executes. 
Why  not  combine  religious  tradition  with  a  supposed  judicial 
necessity?  Civilized  Athens  had  its  barathron;  why  should 
civilized  Athens  shrink  from  annually  utilizing  two  vicious  and 
already  condemned  criminals  to  'purify  the  city'? 

The  question  of  whether  the  pharmakos  was  actually  put  to 
death  in  civilized  Athens  is  of  course  for  our  pur|)ose  a  strictly 
subordinate  one.  It  has  only  been  discussed  in  deUiil  because  the 
answer  that  we  return  to  it  depends  in  great  measure  on  how 

'  Plat,  de  If.  et  0$,  Lxuii.  fQ^rat  i»0ptifwout  KaTtwlfiwpoffcur  un  Ma^iBun  larbfniKt 
Tv^iflovt  KaXowrtt  xml  rV  ri^pap  a^wr  \uciuirrtt  i^^rc^or  Koi  diiawtipw. 

'  Clutn.  Ai.  Protr.  xii.  IIS  ^Oywfuw  o^  r^  9vrifitia9...iLYx.*i  rbif  a^efnawotf,  r^t 
dXiftfcUf  dror^rcc,  dvd^M  rijn  {Wiyt,  rd^ct  crrir  fidpaOpd^  iffrif  fi6$pot  iarl  XIkpop 
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far  we  realize  the  primary  gist  of  a  pharmakos,  Le.  the  two  notions 
of  (a)  the  physicalness,  the  actuality  of  evil,  and  (6)  the  possibility 
of  contagion  and  transfer. 

Our  whole  modern  conception  of  the  scape-man  is  apt  to 
be  unduly  influenced  by  the  familiar  instance  of  the  Hebrew  scape- 
goat.    We  remember  how 

*Tlio  HCA]>o-ffoat  stood  All  skin  and  bono 
While  Morfu  bimn&is,  not  hxB  own^ 
Was  hound  about  his  head,* 

And  the  pathos  of  the  proceeding  haunts  our  minds  and  prevents 

us  from  realizing  the  actuality  and  the  practicality  of  the  more 

primitive  physical  taboo.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in 

this    moralized   Hebrew  conception,   the   scape-goat   was  not   a 

sacrifice  proper ;  its  sending  away  was  preceded  by  sacrifice.     The 

priest '  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their 

sins  once  a  year/  and  when  the  sacrifice  of  bullock  and  goat  and 

the  burning  of  incense,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  over,  then 

and  not  till  then  the  live  goat  was  presented  to  the  Lord  *.     The 

Hebrew  scriptures  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  burden  laid  upon 

the  goat  is  not  merely  physical  evil,  not  pestilence  or  famine,  but 

rather  the  burden  of  moral  guilt.     'And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his 

hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat  and  confass  over  him  all  the 

ini({nities  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  all  their  transgressions  in 

all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 

send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.    And 

the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not 

inhabited.' 

But  80  close  is  the  connection  of  moral  and  physical  that 
even  here,  where  the  evil  laid  upon  the  scape-goat  is  moral  only, 
there  is  evident  danger  of  infection ;  the  goat  is  sent  forth  into 
a  land  not  inhabited  and  it  would  be  manifestly  undesirable  that 
he  should  return.  At  Athens  we  hear  of  no  confession  of  sins,  it 
is  famine  and  pestilence  from  which  a  terror-stricken  city  seeks 
riddance. 

This  physical  aspect  of  evil  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out 
it)  a  ceremony  performed  annually  at  Chaeronea.  Plutarch*  him- 
self, when  he  was  archon,  had  to  preside  over  the  ritual  and  has 

'  liov.  xvi.  21,  And  for  tho  Efgrpkian  seapc-animAl  nee  Herod,  n.  89. 
«  Plut.  Q.  Symj),  vi.  S. 
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left  us  the  account.  A  household  slave  was  taken  and  ceremonially 
beaten  with  rods  of  agnua  castus — again  a  plant  of  cathartic 
quality — and  driven  out  of  doors  to  the  wonis,  'Out  with  hunger,  in 
with  wealth  and  health.'  The  ceremony  was  called  the  '  expulsion 
of  hunger/  and  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  an  'ancestral  sacrifice.'  It 
was  performed  by  each  householder  for  his  own  house,  and  by  the 
archon  for  the  common  hearth  of  the  city.  When  Plutarch  was 
archon  he  tells  us  the  ceremony  was  largely  attended.  The  name 
of  the  'ceremony'  is  instructive,  it  is  i^iXaai,^,  riddance,  ex- 
pulsion, not  as  the  pharmakos  was,  KadapfjLo^^  purification;  both 
are  called  Ovaiai,,  sacrifices,  only  by  concession  to  popular  usage 
when  every  religious  ceremony  is  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of 
burnt  sacrifice.  The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  taken  on  by 
Apollo,  but  in  the  Ohaeronea  '  expulsion '  there  is  no  pretence  that 
any  god  is  worshipped ;  the  performance  remains  frankly  magical. 
At  Chaeronea  the  slave  was  merely  beaten  and  expelled.  At 
Delphi  a  pharmakos  ceremony  of  still  milder  form  took  place  in 
which  the  victim  was  merely  a  puppet. 

In  his  12th  Ch^eek  Question  Plutarch  asks,  '  What  is  Charila 
among  the  Delphians?'  His  answer  is  as  follows:  'Concerning 
Charila  they  tell  a  story  something  on  this  wise.  The  Delphians 
were  afflicted  by  a  famine  following  after  a  drought.  They  came 
to  the  gates  of  the  king's  palace  with  their  children  and  their 
wives  to  make  supplication.  And  the  king  distributeil  giuin  luid 
pulse  to  the  noblest  of  them  ixa  there  was  not  enough  for  all. 
And  there  came  a  little  girl  who  had  lost  both  her  father  and 
mother,  and  she  made  supplication.  But  he  struck  her  with  his 
shoe  and  threw  the  shoe  into  her  face.  Now  she  was  poor  aud 
desolate  but  of  noble  spirit,  and  she  went  away  and  loosed  her 
girdle  aud  hanged  herself.  As  the  famine  went  on  and  pestilence 
was  added  thereto,  the  Pythia  gave  an  oracle  to  the  king  that  he 
must  appease  Charila,  a  maiden  who  had  died  by  her  own  hand. 
After  some  difficulty  they  found  out  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  who  had  been  struck.  So  they  performed  a  sacrifice 
which  had  in  it  some  admixture  of  a  purification,  and  this  they 
still  perform  every  nine  years.' 

The  tale  told  of  Charila  is,  of  course,  pure  aetiology,  to  account 
for  certain   features   in   an   established   ritual.     The   expression 
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Plutarch  uses,  a  '  sacrifice  with  admixture  of  purification '  (pe^iuf' 
fuvfiv  riva  xaOapfiov  Ovaiav),  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that 
though  by  his  time  almost  every  religious  ceremony  was  called 
a  Ova-la,  his  mind  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  the  Charila 
ceremony  was  in  reality  a  purification,  a  xaOapfw;  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said  it  was  a  'purification  containing 
in  it  a  certain  element  of  sacrifice.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  actual  ritual.  'The  king  is 
seated  to  preside  over  the  pulse  and  the  grain  and  he  distributes 
it  to  all,  both  citizens  and  strangers:  there  is  brought  in  an  image 
of  Charila  as  a  little  girl,  and  when  they  all  receive  the  com,  the 
king  strikes  the  image  with  his  shoe  and  the  leader  of  the 
Thyiades  takes  the  image  and  conducts  it  to  a  certain  cavernous 
place,  and  there  fastening  (a  rope)  round  the  neck  of  the  image 
thoy  bury  it  where  they  buried  the  strangled  Charila.* 

The  festival  Ciiarila,  festival  of  rejoicing  and  grace,  is  like  the 
Thargelia,  a  festival  of  first-fruits  containing  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pliarmakos,  only  in  effigy.  Charila  is  beaten  with  a  shoe :  leather 
is  to  this  day  regarded  as  magically  expulsive,  though  the  modem 
surrogate  is  of  white  satin.  On  a  curious  vase  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens  \  we  have  a  representation  of  a  wedding 
procession  at  which  a  man  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  shoe.  It  is 
still  to-day  regarded  as  desirable  that  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  hit,  evil  influences  are  thereby  expelled,  and  the  shower 
of  fertilizing  rice  is  made  the  more  efficacious.  The  effigy  of 
Charila  is  buried,  not  burnt,  possibly  a  more  primitive  form  of 
destruction.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  is  dated  back  to  the  time 
when  the  king  was  priest,  but  the  actual  celebrants  are  women. 

A  pharmakos  ceremony  that  is  known  to  have  taken  place  at 
Marseilles  adds  some  further  instructive  details.  Servius,  in  com- 
menting on  the  words  aurt  sacra  fames*  'accursed  hunger  of  gold/ 
notes  that  sacer  may  mean  accursed  as  well  as  holy,  and  he  seems, 
rather  vaguely,  to  realize  that  between  these  two  meanings  is  the 

>  My  attention  was  kindly  drawn  to  this  vase  by  M.  Perdrizet,  see  EphemerU 
Arch.  1906,  pi.  6,  7,  and  E.  Samter,  HoehxeitfbHhiche  in  Neue  Jahrbneher  f.  KL 
Altfrtinn,  1007,  xix.  p.  IBl.  Snidas  (s.v.  trdtaXop)  seems  to  refer  to  the  Charilft 
crremony,  irrXfi^ft  ^  UvBla  etStoKSi^  ri  wrwXav iUpw  tit  6^t»  ywtuK^  fuHttpw  i^apr&p 
Kcd  AvfppukrOfj  fj  t6X».  For  tliis  and  the  otciUa  ceremonies  and  the  analogy  of 
Artemis  dirayxofUprj  |P.  Tin.  23.  7)  see  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  176.  The  beating  of 
the  female  slave  in  tne  temple  of  Leacothea  (Pint.  Q,  R,  zvi.)  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  a  racial  taboo,  bat  a  ^apfuucAt  ceremony  may  underlie  it. 

'  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen,  ni.  75. 
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middle  term  '  devoted/  The  use  of  the  term,  he  says,  is  derived 
fiiiin  u  custom  among  the  Gauls:  'Whenever  the  inhabitant8  of 
Mai*8cilles  suffer  from  a  pestilence,  one  of  the  iKX)ror  class  offers 
himself  to  be  kept  at  the  public  expense  and  fed  on  specially  pure 
focKls.  After  this  has  been  done  he  is  decorated  with  sacred 
boughs  and  clad  in  holy  garments,  and  led  about  through  the 
whole  city  to  the  accompaniment  of  curses,  in  order  that  upon 
him  may  fall  all  the  ills  of  the  whole  city,  and  thus  he  is  cast 
headlong  down/ 

Here  we  have  the  curious  added  touch  that  the  vehicle  of 
impurity  is  purified.  To  our  modern  minds  pure  and  impure 
st;uid  at  two  opposite  poles,  and  if  we  were  arniying  a  sca|>c-goat 
we  cei*tainly  should  not  trouble  about  his  preliminary  purification. 
But  the  ancients,  as  Servius  dimly  fools,  knew  of  a  condition  that 
combined  the  two,  the  condition  that  the  savage  describes  us 
*  taboo/  For  this  condition  the  Latins  used  the  word  *  sacer/  the 
Greeks,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  word  0709.  It  is  in  such 
complex  primitive  notions  us  those  of  sticer  and  0709,  that  our 
modem  habit  of  clear  analysis  and  differentiation  causes  us  to 
miss  the  full  and  complex  significance. 

The  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  is  then  a  purely  magical 
ceremony  based  on  ignorance  and  fear;  it  is  not  a  human  sacrifice 
to  Apollo  or  to  any  other  divinity  or  even  ghost,  it  is  a  ceremony 
of  physical  expulsion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  etymology^ 
of  the  word  confirms  this  view,  if>apfiaK6<;  means  simply  '  magic- 
man.'  Its  Lithuanian  cognate  is  burin,  magic;  in  Latin  it  appears 
as  fomm,  formula,  magical  spell ;  our  formulary  retains  some 
vestige  of  its  primitive  connotation.  ^apfiaKop  in  Greek  means 
healing  drug,  poison,  and  dye,  but  all,  for  better  for  worse,  are 
magical.  To  express  its  meaning  we  need  what  our  language  has 
lost,  a  double-edged  word  like  the  savage  *  medicine/  The  phar- 
makos of  the  Thargelia  shows  us  a  state  of  things  in  which  man 
does  not  either  tend  or  avert  god*  or  ghost,  but  seeks,  by  the 

'  For  a  full  and  very  interesting  dittcuHsion  of  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
^apfiaK6st  Bee  Osthoff,  *Allerliand  Zauber  etymologisch  beleuclitet,'  Bezzenberger, 
Beitriige  xxiv.  p.  109.  As  to  the  accentuation  of  the  word  0ap/uu6f  Eustaihios 
(1935.  15)  notes  that  it  was  proparoxytoue  'among  the  lonians.' 

'  As  to  the  god  worshipped  at  the  Thurgelia  it  is  probable  that  when  godhead 
oame  to  be  formulated  Demeter  Cbloe  long  preceded  Apollo.  Diogenes  Laortiua 
(11.  44)  notes  that  on  the  sixth  day  of  Thargelion  when  the  Athenians  purified  the 
city,  sacrifice  was  done  to  Demeter  Chloe.  Here  as  elsewhere  AimIIo  took  ofer  the 
worship  of  an  Earth-goddess. 
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'  medicine '  lie  himself  makes,  to  do,  on  his  own  account,  his  spring 
or  rather  Whitsuntide  '  thorough  cleaning/  The  ceremony  of  the 
pharmakos  went  in  some  sense  to  the  making  of  the  Qreek  and 
modern  notion  of  sacrifice,  but  the  word  itself  has  other  and 
perhaps  more  primitive  connotations. 

Tzotzcs,  looking  back  at  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos,  calls  it  a  sacrifice  {Ovaia),  but  we  need  not  imitate 
him  in  his  confusion  of  ideas  new  and  old.  The  rite  of  the 
Thargclia  was  a  rite  of  expulsion,  of  riddance,  which  incidentally, 
as  it  were,  involved  loss  of  life  to  a  human  being.  The  result  is, 
indeed,  in  both  cases  the  same  to  the  human  being,  but  the  two 
ceremonials  of  sacrifice  and  riddance  express  widely  different 
conditions  and  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  we  have  any  certain 
evidence  of  'human  sacrifice'  in  our  sense  among  the  Greeks  even 
of  mythological  days.  A  large  number  of  cases  which  were  by  the 
tragedians  logardcd  as  such,  resolve  themselves  into  cases  of  the 
blood  fend,  cases  such  as  those  of  Iphigeneia  and  Polyxena,  when 
the  object  was  really  the  placation  of  a  ghost,  not  the  service  of 
an  Olympian.  Perhaps  a  still  larger  number  are  primarily  not 
sacrifices,  Ovaiai,  but  ceremonies  of  riddance  and  purification, 
xa0apfioL  The  ultimate  fact  that  lies  behind  such  ceremonies  is 
the  use  of  a  human  pharmakos,  and  then  later,  when  the  real 
meaning  was  lost,  all  manner  of  aetiological  myths  are  invented 
and  some  offended  Olympian  is  introduced. 

The  case  of  the  supposed  '  human  sacrifice '  of  Athamas  is 
inHl.nic(.iv(\  lM»th  as  to  its  original  content  and  as  to  the  shifting 
sentiments  with  which  it  was  reganled.  When  Xerxes  came  to 
Alos  in  Achaia  his  guides,  Herodotus^  tells  us,  anxious  to  give 
him  all  possible  information  as  to  local  curiosities,  told  him  the 
tradition  about  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Laphystios :  '  The  eldest  of 
the  race  of  Athamas  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  Prytaneion  which  is 
called  by  the  Achaians  the  LeUon,  If  he  enters  he  can  only  go 
out  to  be  sacrificed.'  It  was  further  told  how  some,  fearing  this 
fate,  had  fled  the  country,  and  coming  back  and  entering  the 
Prytaneion  were  decked  with  fillets  and  led  out  in  procession  to  be 

»  Herod,  vii.  197. 
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Bacriiiced  (co?  Overai  re  i^yiouro  arififiaa'i  ira^  wvKaaOeU  teal  <&9 
aifv  wofiTrfi  i^ax^d^)-     Mavo  there  is  obvious  confusion,  as  the 
man  who  left  the  country  to  avoid  death  would  never  have  been 
m  foolish  as,  immediately  on  his  return,  to  enter  the  forbidden 
place.     The  point  is  clear:   great  stress  is  laid  on  the  leading 
forth  in  procession — the  descendant  of  the  royal  race  was  a  scape- 
goat.    Herodotus  makes  this  quite  clear.     Athamas  was  sacrificed 
because  the  Achaeans  were  making  a  purification  of  tl^e  land 
(fcaOap^ip  rfj^  x^pv^  iroievfiivtap  ^Axai&v).     Herodotus  gives  as 
the   cause   of  this   primitive   and    perfectly   intelligible   cuhUhii 
various  conflicting  reasons  which  well  reflect  the  various  stages  of 
opinion  through  which  the  thinking  Ureek  ])a8sed.     We  have  iirnt 
the   real   reason — Athamas   as  a   scape-goat.     Then   the   public 
conscience  is  uneasy,  and  we  have  a  legend  that  the  *  sacriflce  *  in 
interrupted  at  the  moment  of  consummation  either  by  Heraklea 
(acc(»rding  to  Sophocles  in  the  lost  Athamas)  or  by  Kytissoros.    It 
is  wrong  to  sacriflce ;   hence  the  sacriflce  is  interrupted,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  interrupt  sacriflce,  so  the  descendants  of  Kytissoros  are 
punished.    Then,  finally,  it  is  felt  that  the  sacriflce  must  go  on, 
but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing,  an  ayo^,  so  a  chance  of  escape  is  given 
to  the  victim.     Finally  in  the  same  complex  legend  we  have  the 
substitution  of  a  ram  for  the  human  victim  Phrixos. 

Sometimes  incidentally  we  learn  that  other  peoples  adopted 
the  device  which  may  have  satisfled  the  Athenians,  i.e.  needing  a 
pharmakos  they  utilized  a  man  already  condemned  by  the  state. 
Thus  in  the  long  list  of '  human  sacrifices'  dniwn  up  by  Porphyry* 
in  his  indictment  of  human  ignorance  and  fear  he  mentions  that 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  a  man  was  sacrificed  to 
Kronos,  a  custom,  he  says,  which  was  maintained  for  a  long  time 
unchanged.  A  nian  who  had  been  publicly  condemned  to  deat/i 
was  kept  till  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Kronia.  When  the 
festival  came  they  brought  him  outside  the  gates  before  the 
image  (ISov^)  of  Aristobule,  gave  him  wine  to  drink  and  slew  him. 
The  victim  is  already  doomed,  and  it  would  seem  intoxicated 
before  he  is  sacrificed. 

In  noting  the  substitution  of  animal  for  human  sacrifice,  one 
curious   {H)int  remains  to    l)e  observed.     The  step  seems  to  us 
momentous  because  to  us  human  life  is  Siicrosanct.     Hut  to  the 
»  Porphyr.  de  Abit.  ii.  63—66. 
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primitive  mind  the  gulf  between  animal  and  human  is  not  so  wide. 
The  larger  animals,  and  certain  animals  which  for  various  reasons 
wore  specially  venerated,  were  in  early  days  also  regarded  as  sacro- 
sanct, and  to  slay  them  was  munler,  to  be  atoned  for  by 
purification. 

This  notion  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  ritual  of  the  Murder 
of  the  Ox,  the  Bouphonia^,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the 
Dipolia*.  The  Bouphonia  by  the  time  of  Aristophanes'  was 
a  symbol  of  what  was  archaic  and  obsolete.  After  the  Just  Logos 
in  the  Clotuls  has  described  the  austere  old  educational  riginie  of 
ancient  Athens,  the  Unjust  Liogos  remarks : 

*  Blc88  mo,  that'8  quite  the  ancient  lot  Dipolia-like,  chock-full 
Of  crickots  and  Bouphonia  too/ 

And  the  scholiast  comments,  *  Dipolia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in 
which  they  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  14th  day  of  Skiro- 
phorion.  It  is  a  mimetic  representation  of  what  happened  about 
the  cakes  {trkXavoi)  and  the  cows*.'  What  happened  was  this: 
'  Barley  mixed  with  wheat,  or  cakes  made  of  them,  was  laid  upon 
the  bronze  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  Acropolis.  Oxen  were 
driven  round  the  altar,  and  the  ox  which  went  up  to  the  altar  and 
ate  the  offering  on  it  was  sacrificed.  The  axe  and  knife  with 
which  the  beast  was  slain  had  been  previously  wetted  with  water, 
brought  by  maidens  called  "  water-carriers.'*  The  weapons  were 
then  sharpened  and  handed  to  the  butchers,  one  of  whom  felled 
the  ox  with  the  axe  and  another  cut  its  throat  with  the  knife.   As 

1  My  account  of  the  Bonphonia  is  taken  from  Dr  Frazer's  smnmary,  whieb  is 
exactly  based  on  the  complex  double  account  given  bj  Porphyry  from  Theophnuitoe 
(Porphyr.  de  Abut.  ii.  29  Req.)  and  Aclian  (K.//.  viii.  8).  With  Dr  Fraser's 
cxhnuHtive  commentary  {(]ol(Un  Jiough,  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  296)  I  am  in  sabstantial 
agreement,  nave  that  I  do  not  see  in  the  mardered  ox  the  representative  of  the 
Com  Spirit.  The  Bouphonia  as  ox-vturder  was  first  correctly  explained  br 
Prof.  Kobertson  Smith  (Religion  of  the  Semites^  p.  2S6ff.).    I  have  disonssed  it 

Sreviously  in  Mtjthology  and  MonwnenU  of  Ancient  Athenty  p.  424  ff.:  see  also 
>r  Paul  Stengel,  Rhein.  Mm.  1897,  p.  187.  With  Dr  von  Prott*s  view  {Rhein.  Mut. 
1897,  p.  187)  that  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  sacrifice  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ox 
waft  the  surrogate  of  a  human  victim  I  wholly  disagree. 

'  It  is  possible  that  Dipolia  is  etymologically  not  the  festival  of  Zeos  Polieas 
but  the  festival  of  the  Plough  Curse,  see  p.  23. 

»  Ar.  Nub,  984. 

*  The  scholiast  is  (so  far  as  I  know)  the  only  aathority  who  gives  the  female 
form.  It  is  i)os9il)lc  that  the  sacrifice  may  have  been  primarily  to  an  eartb-goddesa 
and  hcncn  the  animals  are  female.  The  cnrions  ceremonial  of  the  Chthonia 
(P.  IT.  Hf).  a)  was  a  similar  hntchory  of  cows  in  honour  of  Chthonia  and  pronidod 
over  by  old  women  who  did  the  actual  slanghtor,  and  no  timn  native  or  foreigner 
WHS  all       d  to  see  it. 
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soon  as  he  had  felled  the  ox,  the  former  threw  the  axe  from  him 
and  fled,  and  the  man  who  had  cut  the  beast  s  throat  ap|>areutly 
imitated  his  example.  Meantime  the  ox  was  skiuncnl  and  all 
present  partook  of  its  flesh.  Then  the  hide  Wiis  stuffed  with 
straw  and  sewed  up,  and  next  the  stuffed  animal  was  set  on  its 
feet  and  yoked  to  a  plough  as  if  it  were  ploughing.  A  trial  then 
took  place  in  an  ancient  law  court,  presided  over  by  the  king  (as 
he  was  called),  to  determine  who  had  murdered  the  ox.  The 
maidens  who  had  brought  the  water  accused  the  men  who  had 
sharpened  the  axe  and  knife,  the  men  who  had  sharpened  the  axe 
and  knife  blamed  the  men  who  had  handed  these  implements  to 
the  butchers,  the  men  who  had  handed  the  implements  in  the 
butchers  blamed  the  butchera  and  the  butchers  blamed  the  nxe 
and  knife,  which  were  accordingly  found  guilty  and  condemned 
and  cast  into  the  sea.' 

The  remarks  of  the  Unjust  Logos  are  amply  justified.  That  a 
mummery  so  absunl,  with  all  its  leisurely  House-tliat-«lac'k-built 
hocus-pocus,  should  be  regularly  carried  on  in  the  centre  of 
civilized  Athens  was  enough  to  make  the  most  careless  and  the 
most  conventional  I'eflect  on  the  nature  and  strength  of  religious 
conservatism.  But  the  rite  was  once  of  real  and  solemn  import, 
and,  taken  as  such,  the  heart  of  a  terror-stricken  service  of  Aversion. 
The  ox  had  to  be  killed,  man  imperatively  demanded  his  feast  of 
flesh  meat,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  0709,  an  abomination,  to  kill  it,  as 
bad  as,  perhaps  worse  than  killing  a  man,  and  the  ghost  of  the  ox 
and  the  spirits  of  vengeance  generally  must  at  all  costs  be  tricked 
or  appeased.  So  great  is  the  terror  that  no  one  device  is  enough. 
You  pretend  that  the  ox  is  not  really  dead,  or  at  least  that  he  has 
come  to  life :  if  that  is  not  enough  you  pretend  that  he  was  him- 
self an  offender :  he  ate  the  sacred  cakes,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of 
his  own  free,  wicked  will.  Last  you  pretend  that  you  did  not  do 
it  yourself,  it  was  some  one  else.  No,  not  some  one  else,  but  some- 
thing  else.  Finally  that  thing  is  got  rid  of;  the  0709,  the 
pollution,  is  thix)wn  into  the  sea. 

The  important  point  for  the  moment  is  that  the  ox,  though  no 
surrogate  for  human  sacriflce,  is  as  good  as  human,  is  a  man. 
His  murdered  ghost,  or  at  least  the  pollution  of  his  murder,  cries 
for  placation  and  purification.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  if  you 
had  to  be  purified  yourself  for  murdering  an  ox,  an  o       .  (^n  a 
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bronze  ox,  had  to  be  purified  for  murdering  you.  Pauaanias'  was  told 
the  following  story  about  a  bronze  ox,  dedicated  at  Olympia  by 
the  Corcyreans.  A  little  boy  was  sitting  playing  under  the  ox, 
and  suddenly  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  broke  it  against  the 
bronze,  and  a  few  days  after  he  died  of  the  wounds.  The  Eleans 
consulted  as  to  whether  they  should  remove  the  ox  out  of  the 
Altis,  as  being  guilty  of  blood,  but  the  Delphic  oracle,  always  con- 
servative in  the  matter  of  valuable  property,  ordained  Hhat  they 
were  to  leave  it  and  perform  the  same,  ceremonies  as  were 
customary  among  the  Greeks  in  the  case  of  involuntary  homicide.' 

To  return  to  the  Bouphonia,  the  confused  notion  that  a  thing 
must  be  done,  and  yet  that  its  doing  involves  an  ^09,  a  pollution^ 
comes  out  in  all  the  rituals  known  as  Flight-ceremonies.  The  gist 
of  them  is  very  clear  in  the  account  given  by  Diodorus*  of  the  cere- 
monies of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians  He  tells  us  '  the  man 
called  He-who-slits-asunder  {irapaaxUrrrf^)  takes  an  Aethiopian 
stone,  and,  making  a  slit  in  the  prescribed  way,  instantly  makds 
off  with  a  run,  and  they  pursue  him  and  pelt  him  with  stones, 
and  heap  curses  on  him,  as  though  transferring  th$  pollution  of  the 
thing  on  to  him.' 

The  Flight-Ceremony  recorded  by  Plutarch'  is  specially  in- 
structive, and  must  be  noted  in  detail,  the  more  so  as  it,  like  the 
Bouphonia,  is  connected  with  rites  of  the  threshing-floor.  In  his  12th 
Greek  Question,  Plutarch  says  that  among  the  three  great  festivals 
celebrated  every  eighth  year  at  Delphi  was  one  called  Stepterion\ 
and  in  another  discourse  (De  defect,  orac.  xiv.)  he  describes  the 
rite  practised,  though  he  mixes  it  up  with  so  much  aetiological 
mythology  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  disentangle  the  actual  fact& 
This  much  is  clear ;  every  eighth  year  a  hut  {koXio^)  was  set  up 
about  the  threshing-floor  at  Delphi  This  hut,  Plutarch  says,  bore 
more  resemblance  to  a  kingly  palace  than  to  a  snake's  lair;  we 

>  P.  V.  27.  6. 

'  Diod.  I.  91  Ka0awtp€l  rb  /uVot  c/t  ixthnuf  Tptw6irnMf. 

*  Pint.  De  defect,  orae.  ziy.,  the  text  ii  in  places  oorrupt. 

*  I  have  elsewhere  {JJS,S.  xiz.  1899,  p.  338{  stated  that  the  word  •  Stepterion' 
cannot  to  my  thinking  be  translated  ^FestiTai  of  Crowning.'  This  explanation 
rests  only  on  Aelian  {Hiii.  An.  xn.  84),  and  porifleation  UdSapvit,  Mwit),  not 
crowning,  is  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonies.  The  name  Stepterion,  is,  I  snipeot, 
connected  with  the  enigmatic  ^4f^  and  rriftw  as  ooonrring  in  Aaaoh.  Choeph,  94, 
Soph.  Ant.  481,  KUe.  52, 468,  and  means  in  some  way  pnriilcation,  but  see  mlsson, 
GHeehiiche  FeiU,  p.  151. 

H.  8 
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may  therefore  safely  infer  that  it  held  a  snake.  A  boy  with  both 
hifl  parents  alive  was  led  up  by  a  certain  prescribed  way^  with 
lighted  torches ;  fire  was  set  to  the  hut,  a  table  overturned,  and 
the  celebrants  took  flight  without  looking  back  through  the 
gates  of  the  precinct ;  afterwards  the  boy  went  ofif  to  Tempo,  fitted, 
dined,  and  was  brought  back  crowned  with  laurel  in  solenm 
procession,  Plutarch  never  sajrs  that  the  boy  killed  the  snake,  but 
as  the  ceremony  was  supposed  to  be  a  mimetic  representation  of 
the  slajring  of  the  Python  and  the  banishment  of  Apollo,  this  may 
be  inferred.  Plutarch  is  of  course  more  mo  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
Apollo  could  need  purification,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  decently 
for  the  curious  ceremonial,  but  he  makes  one  acute  remark : '  finally 
the  wanderings  and  the  servitude  of  the  boy  and  the  purifications 
at  Tempo  raise  a  suspicion  of  some  great  pollution  and  deed  of 
daring'  (fuydXov  tipo^  Syov^  teal  roXfiiifiaTo^  viro^iav  ^oi;iri). 
This  hits  the  mark :  a  sacred  snake  has  been  slain ;  the  slayer  has 
incurred  an  ^09,  firom  which  he  must  be  purified.  The  slaying  is 
probably  formal  and  sacrificial,  for  the  boy  is  led  to  the  hut  with 
all  due  solemnity,  and  has  been  careiuUy  selected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  TokfM/ifia,  the  outrage,  the  deed  of  daring,  is  an  ^09,  so  he 
must  take  flight  after  its  accomplishment  Sacred  snake,  or 
sacred  ox,  or  human  victim,  the  procedure  is  the  same. 

To  resume.  The  outcome  of  our  examination  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  pharmakos  is  briefly  this :  the  gist  of  the  pharmakos  rite  is 
physical  purification,  KaOapfio^,  and  this  notion,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  combined  with  the  notion  of  the  placation  of  a  ghost,  is 
the  idea  underlying  among  the  Greeks  the  notion  we  are  apt  to 
call  Human  Sacrifice.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in 
a  primitive  state  of  civilization  the  line  between  human  and 
animal  'sacrifice'  is  not  sharply  drawn. 

Kalltntkria,  Plynteria. 
Plutarch*  tells  us  that  it  was  on  a  day  of  ill-omen   that 
Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens :  '  On  the  day  of  his  return  they 
were  solemnizing  the  Plynteria  to  the  Goddess.     For  on  the  sixth 

>  Other  initonoef  are  giTen  Ael.  Hiit.  An,  xn.  84,  Pbiloetr.  Im,  11.  94.  S60. 
For  analogooe  Bomea  FesUvali  tee  Begifagiam  and  Poplifugia,  Warde-Fowler, 
Roman  FuiivaU,  pp.  897  and  174.  For  the  Btopterion  and  lavage  analogiee  mm 
Dr  Frater,  Pau$ania»,  vol.  ui.  p.  58. 

«  Plat.  ViU  Ale.  XXXIV. 
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day  of  the  third  part  of  Thargelion  the  Praxiergidae  solemnize  the 
rites  that  may  not  be  disclosed :  they  take  off  the  adornments 
of  the  image,  and  cover  it  up.  Hence  the  Athenians  account  this 
day  as  most  unlucky  of  all,  and  do  no  work  on  it  And  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Goddess  were  receiving  him  in  no  friendly  or  kindly 
fashion,  as  she  hid  her  face  froin  him  and  seemed  to  banish  him 
from  her  presence.'  At  the  Flynteria,  as  at  other  'unlucky' 
festivals,  the  sanctuaries,  Pollux'  tells  us,  were  roped  round.  The 
object  was  in  part  to  keep  out  the  common  herd,  perhaps  primarily 
to  'avert'  evil  influencea 

Photius*  discusses  the  two  festivals,  the  Eallynteria  and  the 
Plynteria,  together,  placing  the  Eallynteria  first ;  they  have  indeed 
practically  always  been  bracketed  in  the  minds  of  commentators 
as  substantially  identical  in  content.  The  Plynteria,  it  is  usually 
stated,  was  the  washing  festival.  The  image  of  Pallas  was  taken 
in  solemn  procession  down  to  the  sea,  stripped  of  its  gear,  veiled 
from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  washed  in  sea-water,  and  brought 
back.  At  the  Eallynteria  it  was  re-dressed,  re-decked, '  beautified/ 
This  simple  explanation  of  the  sequence  of  rites  presents  only  one 
trifling  difficulty.  Photius  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Eallynteria 
preceded  the  Plynteria ;  the  Eallynteria  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
the  month  Thargelion,  and  the  Plynteria  on  the  second  day  of  the 
third  decade,  i.e.  on  the  28th*.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  image 
was  first  '  beautified '  and  then  washed.  The  explanation  of  the 
seeming  incongruity  is  of  course  a  simple  one.  The  word  koXKvvmip 
means  not  only  '  to  beautify '  but  to  brush  out,  to  sweep,  '  to  give 
a  shine  to.'  The  Qreek  for  broom  is  icaXKvvrpiop,  also  icaX<X>vv' 
rpov  in  Hesych.  s.v.  aap6v\  and  KaWva^Ta^  if  we  may  trust 
Uc8ychius^  means  sweepings  (aapfiaTo).  In  a  word  the  Eallyn- 
teria is  a  festival  of  what  the  Romans  call  evefrunc€Uio,  the 
festival  of  '  those  who  do  the  .sweeping.'  They  swept  out  the 
sacred  places,  made  them  as  we  say  now-a-days  '  beautifully  clean,' 
and  then,  having  done  their  sweeping  first  like  good  housewives, 
when  the  house  was  ready  they  washed  the  image  and  brought  it 
back  in  new  shining  splendour. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  hear  of  sweeping  out  sanctuaries 

1  Poll.  On,  viii.  141.  *  Phot  B.T.  KoXXurnipia. 

>  Plutarch  and  Photias  cannot  both  be  right,  bat  it  is  nnlikelj  that  Photint 
would  give  the  iequenee  inoorreotlj. 
*  Hesych.  s.v.  ffdp/iara, 
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and  washing  an  image  we  have  come  to  a  religious  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  definite  god  worshipped,  and  that  god  is  conceived  of  as 
anthropomorphia  There  may  have  been  rites  of  the  Thargelila, 
including  the  Pharmakos,  Le.  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  evil, 
before  there  were  any  Eallynteria  or  Plynteria.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Kallynteria  and  Plynteria  throw  light  on  the  purport  of 
the  pharmakos,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  cleansing, 
whether  of  image,  sanctuary  or  people,  was  but  a  preliminary  to 
the  bringing  in  of  the  first-fruits. 

This  connection  between  first-fruits  and  purification  explains 
a  feature  in  the  Plynteria  that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure. 
In  the  procession  that  took  place  at  the  Plynteria,  probably,  though 
not  quite  certainly,  the  procession  in  which  the  image  was  taken 
down  to  the  sea,  Hesychius'  tells  us  they  carried  a  cake  or  mass  of 
dried  figs,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Hegeteria.  Hesychius  is  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  strange,  name.  Figs  were  the  first  culti- 
vated firuit  of  which  man  partook;  the  cake  of  figs  is  called 
Hegeteria  because  it  '  Led  the  Way '  in  the  matter  of  diet ! 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  possible  alternative. 
Spite  of  its  long  vowels,  may  not  the  fig-cake  be  connected  with 
the  root  of  0709  rather  than  with  iyn  ?  Figs  were  used  in  puri- 
fication. Is  not  the  Hegeteria  the  fig-cake  of  purification?  A 
necklace  of  figs  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  pharmakos,  and  the 
statues  of  the  gods  had  sometimes  a  like  adornment.  Primitive 
man  is  apt  to  get  a  little  confused  as  to  cause  and  effect  He 
performs  a  rite  of  purification  to  protect  his  first-fruits ;  he  comes 
to  think  the  offering  of  those  first-firuits  is  in  itself  a  rite  of 
purification. 

As  usual  when  we  come  to  consider  the  analogous  Roman 
festival  the  meaning  of  the  rites  practised  is  more  baldly  obvious. 
Plutarch'  in  his  Roman  Queations  asks,  '  Why  did  not  the  Romans 
marry  in  the  month  of  May  ? '  and  for  once  he  hits  upon  the  right 
answer :  '  May  it  be  that  in  this  month  they  perform  the  greatest 
of  purificatory  ceremonies  f '  What  these  purificatory  ceremonies, 
these  tcadapfiol,  were,  he  tells  us  explicitly :  *  for  at  the  present 
day  they  throw  images  from  the  bridge  into  the  river,  but  in  old 
times  they  used  to  throw  human  beings.'    We  must  here  separate 

*  Hetyoh.  ■.▼.  ^yifntpla'  wapii  ^^yi^a^^aA  o0r  rft  rpo^t  KixXtfTai  irffrnp^ 

'  Plot.  Q.i2.  LXXXTI. 
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sharply  the  fact  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  actual  ritual  that  took 
place  in  his  own  day,  from  his  conjecture  about  the  past.  We 
Icnow  images,  puppets,  were  thrown  from  the  bridge,  we  may  oon- 
jecture,  as  Plutarch  did,  that  they  were  the  surrogates  of  human 
sacrifice,  but  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  pure  con- 
jecture. The  fact  Plutarch  certifies  in  another  of  his  QusstiofM^t 
and  adds  the  name  of  the  puppets.  '  What,'  he  asks,  'is  the  reason 
that  in  the  month  of  May  they  throw  images  of  human  beings 
from  the  wooden  bridge  into  the  river,  calling  them  Argeioi?' 
Ovid'  tells  us  a  little  more :  '  Then  (i.e.  on  May  16th)  the  Vestal 
is  wont  to  throw  from  the  oaken  bridge  the  images  of  men  of  old 
times,  made  of  rushes/  He  adds  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle :  '  Ye  nations,  throw  two  bodies  in  sacrifice  to  the  Ancient 
One  who  bears  the  sickle,  bodies  to  be  received  by  the  Tuscan 
streams/  Ovid  and  Plutarch  clearly  both  held  that  the  Argei 
of  rushes  were  surrogatea  It  seems  possible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  myth  of  human  sacrifice  may  have  arisen  from  a  merely 
dramatic  apotropaic  rite.  The  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  Argei* 
were  pharmakoi,  were  KaOdpfAara. 

That  the  time  of  the  Argei,  and  indeed  the  whole  month  till 
the  Ides  of  June,  was  unlucky  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Flaminica.  Plutarch^  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Flaminica 
is  wont  to  be  gloomy  (aKvOpmird^etv)  and  not  to  wash  nor  to 
adorn  herself.  Ovid*  adds  details  of  this  mourning;  he  tells  us 
that  he  consulted  the  Flaminica  Dialis  as  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  learnt  that  till  the  Ides  of  June  there  was  no  luck 
for  brides  and  their  husbands, '  for  thus  did  the  holy  bride  of  the 
Dialis  speak  to  me :  "  Until  tranquil  Tiber  has  borne  to  the  sea  in 
his  tawny  waters  the  cleansings  from  Ilian  Vesta  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  comb  my  shorn  locks  with  the  boxwood,  nor  to  pare  my 
nails  with  iron,  nor  to  touch  my  husband  though  he  be  priest  of 
Jove.... Be  not  in  haste.  Better  will  thy  daughter  marry  when 
Vesta  of  the  Fire  shines  with  a  cleansed  hearth."' 

The  Roman  Vestalia  fell  a  little  later  than  the  Kallynteria  and 

>  Plut.  Q,R,  XXXII.  »  Oy.  Foiti  ▼.  691. 

*  The  whole  oeremony  of  the  Argei  has  been  follj  dtBoasaed  bv  Mr  Waide- 
Fowler  {The  Roman  FeetivaU,  p.  111).  Abimdant  pruniliTe  anftiogies  hAT6  been 
oolleoted  by  Mannhardt  {Baumkukue,  p^.  165,  411,  416,  and  AnHke  Wttld-  wid 
FeldkuUe,  p.  276).  For  the  etymology  of  Argei  see  Mr  A.  B.  Oook,  Clate,  Rev,  zrii. 
1903,  p.  269. 

«  Plut.  Q.R.  Lxxxvi.  •  Or.  FaeH  n.  219—884. 
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Plynteria,  but  their  content  is  the  same.  I  borrow  the  account  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Vestalia  from  Mr  Warde-Fowler^  On  June  7 
the  penua,  or  innermost  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  which  was  shut  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  to  which  no  man  but  the  pontifez  maximus 
had  at  any  time  right  of  entry,  was  thrown  open  to  all  matrons. 
During  the  seven  following  days  they  crowded  to  it  barefoot. 
The  object  of  this  was  perhaps  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  house- 
hold. On  plain  and  old-fashioned  ware  offerings  of  food  were 
carried  into  the  temple :  the  Vestals  themselves  offered  the  saored 
cakes  made  of  the  first  ears  of  com,  plucked  as  we  saw  in  the  early 
days  of  May;  bakers  and  millers  kept  holiday,  all  mills  were 
garlanded  and  donkeys  decorated  with  wreaths  and  cakea  On 
June  15  the  temple  (aedes)  was  swept  and  the  refuse  taken  away 
and  either  thrown  into  the  Tiber  or  deposited  in  some  particular 
spot.  Then  the  dies  nefasti  came  to  an  end,  and  the  15th  itself 
became /o^iitf  as  soon  as  the  last  act  of  cleansing  had  been  duly 
performed.  Quando  atercua  deldtum  fas,  *  When  the  rubbish  has 
been  carried  away.' 

Dr  Frazer*  has  collected  many  savage  parallels  to  the  rites  of 
the  Vestalia.  The  most  notable  is  the  busk  or  festival  of  first- 
firuits  among  the  Creek  Indians  of  North  America,  held  in  July  or 
August  when  the  com  is  ripe.  Before  the  celebration  of  the  busk 
no  Indian  would  eat  or  even  touch  the  new  com.  In  preparation 
for  its  rites  they  got  new  clothes  and  household  utensils:  old 
clothes,  mbbish  of  all  kinds,  and  the  old  com  that  remained  were 
carefully  bumt.  The  village  fires  were  put  out  and  the  ashes 
swept  away,  and  in  particular  the  hearth  and  altar  of  the  temple 
were  dug  up  and  cleaned  out.  The  public  square  was  carefully 
swept  out  '  for  fear  of  polluting  the  first-fmit  offerings.'  Before 
the  sacramental  eating  of  the  new  com  a  strict  fast  was  observed, 
and  (for  the  precautions  taken  by  the  savage  ritualist  are  searching 
and  logical)  a  strong  purgative  was  swallowed.  With  the  new 
corn  was  solemnly  dispensed  the  fireshiy-kindled  fire,  and  the  priest 
publicly  announced  that  the  new  divine  fire  had  puiged  away  the 
sins  of  the  past  year.  Such  powerful  'medicine'  was  the  new 
com  that  some  of  the  men  mbbed  their  new  com  between  their 
hands,  then  on  their  faces  and  breasts. 

^  WAide-Fowler,  Raman  FeitivaU,  p.  14S. 

*  Fr»ter,  Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  829. 
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To  resume.  In  the  Anthesteria  we  have  seen  that  sacrifice 
was  in  intent  purification,  and  that  this,  purification  took  the  form 
of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  In  the  Thargelia,  purification  is  again 
the  end  and  aim  of  sacrifice,  but  this  purification,  though  it 
involves  the  taking  of  a  human  life,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  merely 
magical  cleansing  to  prepare  for  the  incoming  first-fruits. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  autumn  festival  of  sowing, 
the  Thesmophoria, 

NoTx.  Since  my  ftcooant  of  the  Tharffelia  wad  written  Mr  W.  B.  Paton  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  letter  he  has  pablished  in  the  Revue  Arehioloffiaue  on  The 
Pharmakoi  and  the  Story  of  the  Fall,  Mr  Paton*s  view  is  that  the  omect  of  the 
pharmakoe  oeremonT  was  to  promote  the  saooeis  of  eapriJUation.  This  theory 
throws  qaite  new  liffht  on  the  ceremony  and  seems  to  me  of  the  first  importuioe. 
It  explains  the  black  and  white  figs,  the  male  and  female  Tiotims,  and,  to  the  foil, 
the  ritaal  beating.  Farther,  it  offers  a  rational  and  moet  welcome  hypothcfis  ai  to 
the  ritaal  origin  of  the  myth  of  the  *Fall.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WOMEN'S  FESTIVALS. 

Thssmophoria,  Arrbphoria,  Skirophoria,  Stbnia,  Haloa. 

'ta  6ecMO(t>6pf  AfoyciN  cocnep  kai  np6  Tof.' 

Tfie  Theamaphoria. 

With  the  autumn  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria^  we  come  to  a 
class  of  rites  of  capital  interest.  They  were  practised  by  women 
only  and  were  of  immemoriar  antiquity.  Although,  for  reasons 
explained  at  the  outset,  they  are  considered  after  the  Anthesteria 
and  Thargelia,  their  character  ¥ras  even  more  primitive,  and, 
owing  to  the  conservative  character  of  women  and  the  mixed 
contempt  and  superstition  with  which  such  rites  were  regarded  by 
men,  they  were  preserved  in  pristine  purity  down  to  late  day& 
Unlike  the  Diasia,  Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  they  were  left  almost 
unoontaminated  by  Olympian  usage,  and — a  point  of  supreme 
interest — under  the  influence  of  a  new  religious  impulse,  they 
issued  at  last  in  the  most  widely  influential  of  all  Greek  cere- 
monials, the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

To  the  primitive  character  and  racial  origin  of  these  rites 
we  have  the  witness  of  Herodotus',  though  unhappily  piety  sealed 
his  lips  as  to  details.  He  says,  '  Concerning  the  feast  of  Demeter 
which  the  Qreeks  call  Thesmophoria  I  must  preserve  an  auspi- 
cious silence,  excepting  in  so  far  as  every  one  may  speak  of  it. 
It  was  the  daughters  of  Danaus  who  introduced  this  rite  from 

^  Th«  ■ooroat  for  the  Theamophoria  are  eoUeoted  and  discoBaed  by  Dr  J.  G. 
Fraier,  EmcyelMosdia  Britannica,  Art.  Theemophoria. 

'  n.  171.  See  alio  Fraser,  Patuaniat,  voL  v.  p.  29;  Harrison  and  Yerrall, 
Myth,  amd  Mtm,  Ane,  Atheru,  pp.  zxxiv.  and  103—106  and  482;  A.  Lang,  Homerie 
Rywm»t  Introd.  Essay  and  Hymn  to  Demeter,  and  Nilsson,  Ori€chi$ehe  FeiU,  p.  818. 
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Egypt  and  taught  it  to  the  Pelasgian  women;  but  after  the  upset 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos  by  the  Dorians  the  rite  died  down 
completely,  and  it  was  only  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  were 
left,  and  the  Arcadians  who  did  not  leave  their  seats  who  kept  it 
up/  Herodotus  oddly  enough  does  not  mention  the  Athenians, 
who  were  as  stable  and  as  untouched  as  the  Arcadians,  but  his 
notice  is  invaluable  as  fixing  the  pre-Dprian  character  of  the  rites,  y 
Knowing  that  they  were  of  immemorial  antiquity,  more  9uo  he  J 
attributes  them  to  the  Egyptians,  and  as  will  later  be  seen  (p.  128) 
there  may  be  some  element  of  probability  in  his  supposition. 

The  Thesmophoria,  like  the  Anthesteria,  was  a  three  days' 
festival.  It  was  held  from  the  11th — 13th  of  Pyanepsion  (October ' 
—November);  the  first  day,  the  11th,  was  called  both  Kaihodoi 
and  Anodos,  Downgoing  and  Uprising,  the  second  Nesteia,  Fasting,  • 
and  the  third  Kailigeneia,  Fair-Born  or  Fair-Birth\  The  mean- 
.  ing  of  the  name  Thesmophoria  and  the  significance  of  the  three 
^  several  days  will  appear  later:  at  present  it  is  su£Scient  to  note^ 
that  the  Thesmophoria  collectively  was  a  late  autumn  festival 
and  certainly  connected  with  sowing.  Comutus'  says,  'they  fis^t 
in  honour  of  Demeter...when  they  celebrate  her  feast  at  tlie  season^ 
of  sowing/  Of  a  portion  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria  we 
have  an  unusually  detailed  account  preserved  to  us  by  a  scholiast 
ou  the  Hetairae  of  Lucian ;  and  as  this  portion  is,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  whole  festival,  of  capital  importance  it  must  at 
the  outset  be  examined  in  detail.  In  the  dialogue  of  Lucian, 
Myrto  is  reproaching  Pamphilos  for  deserting  her;  'the  girl,'  says 
Myrto,  'you  are  going  to  marry  is  not  good-looking;  I  saw  her 
close  at  hand  at  the  Thesmophoria  with  her  mother.'  The  notice 
is  important  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  festival  of  married  women  only,  which,  in  Lucian's  time,  was 
clearly  not  the  case. 

The  scholiast'  on  the  passage  comments  as  follows,  and  ancient 

>  Bohol.  ad  Arittoph.  Thetm.  78.  Photias,  ■.▼.  and  SohoL  ad  Ariatoph.  The$m. 
585. 

*  Cornut.  d€  Theol  28. 

'  Lucian,  Dial,  Meretr.  n.  1,  first  pablished  and  oommented  on  by  E.  Bohde, 
Rhein.  Mtyi.  zxy.  p.  549.  As  the  text  is  not  very  easily  aooessible  it  is  given  below:' 
$€afio^6pia  ioprii  EXXi^rwr  /ivar^pta  rept^diva.  rd  Bi  adrd  Kttl  VKippn^hpia 
iraXftrat.  ijyrro  di  irard  rhp  /ivBtM^rtpoif  X^yor,  8ti  dwB^KoytOaa  lipwd^kTcli  K^ 
irwb  roO  UXoOrwyot,  rhrt  jrar'  UmXpw  riif  rbww  Bd/9ovXci^  nt  9V|(9i&rifff  frfficy  St  mU 
9vyKflr€wb9riaw  rif  xiaiULn  r^t  K6pift.  t/t  e9r  timV  ^  B^vX^t  flwrt^Bai  Toin 
Xoipovf  ilt  rd  x^AMi^^  "f^  Ai/jfiip-pot  ical  r^t  K6pift.    rd  M  ^aw4pru  tQp  4fifiKii$4m0if 
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oommentatora  have  left  us  few  commentaries  more  instructive: 
'The  Thesmophoria,  a  festival  of  the  Qreeks,  including  mysteries, 
and  these  are  called  also  Skirrophoria.  According  to  the  more 
mythological  explanation  they  are  celebrated  in  that  Eore  when 
she  was  gathering  flowers  was  carried  off  by  Plouton.  At  the  time 
a  certain  Eubouleus,  a  swineherd,  was  feeding  his  swine  on  the 
spot  and  they  were  swallowed  down  with  her  in  the  chasm  of  Kore. 
Hence  in  honour  of  Eubouleus  the  swine  are  thrown  into  the 
chasms  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  Certain  women  who  have  purified 
themselves  for  three  days*  and  who  bear  the  name  of  '^  Drawers  up" 
bring  up  the  rotten  portions  of  the  swine  that  have  been  cast 
into  the  megara.  And  they  descend  into  the  inner  sanctuaries 
and  having  brought  up  (the  remains)  they  place  them  on  the 
altars,  and  they  hold  that  whoever  takes  of  the  remains  and  mixes 
it  with  his  seed  will  have  a  good  crop.  And  they  say  that  in  and 
about  the  chasms  are  snakes  which  consume  the  most  part  of 
what  is  thrown  in ;  hence  a  rattling  din  is  made  when  the  women 
draw  up  the  remains  and  when  they  replace  the  remains  by  those 
well-known  (iKeiva)  images,  in  order  that  the  snakes  which  they 
hold  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuaries  may  go  away. 

'The  same  rites  are  called  Arretophoria  (carrying  of  things 
unnamed)  and  are  performed  with  the  same  intent  concerning  the 
growth  of  crops  and  of  human  offspring.  In  the  case  of  the 
Arretophoria,  too,  sacred  things  that  may  not  be  named  and  that 
are  made  of  cereal  paste,  are  carried  about,  i.e.  images  of  snakes 
and  of  the  forms  of  men*.    They  employ  also  fir-cones  on  account 

c/ff  rd  fUyoM  nraim^povaw  drrk^rpitu  Kokvi/itpai  Yvraorfti  KaBaptOaufftu  rpiQif 
itutpQif,  Koi  Karafiahovauf  c/t  riiJLdvTa  kuI  AptriyKofftu  iririBiaffUf  4tI  rC»p  /8«#fu3r. 
Jr  rcfil^NWi  rdr  Xa^i/Mrorra  cai  r^  9w6fii^  0'UYcara/ldXXorTa  td^oplup  i^€i9.  \iyovai  M 
Kol  dpdUrorrat  cdrw  ctrcu  W€pL  rd  x^^MA^^t  o5t  rd  roXXd  rwr  fi\ii$4maif  KartaBltuf  9i6 
Kol  Kpdroif  yv4s0ai  Arojr  drrXQffUf  td  ywaUn  col  trtw  droTi$Qrrai  vdXiP  rd  wTidafAaiM 
ixwa,  &a  dyaxt'p)^*'^*''  oi  9pdKCirrtt  oOr  ro/ii^vai  ^povpo^  tQp  dd&rwp,  rd  Bi  aOrii 
col  4Lppfro^6pia  coXctroi,  col  Aytrai  t6p  aMp  \6yip  Ixorra  repi  7%  t&p  caprwr 
ytpisttn  KcU  7%  tQv  i9$fiibwu9  ^wopas,  dra^^porrai  6i  cdrravtfa  dppi^a  Upd  iK  vriarvt 
ToC  9lrw  KaTWK^vaffftdpa^  fu/i'^ftaTa  Bpaxdrrup  cai  drdpwy  ax^A*drctfr.  Xanfidpovai  M 
Kil^pov  Bakkodt  did  t6  roX^gror  roG  ^vnO.  i/jifidKkoPTai  8i  col  cZi  riL  fUyapa  oihut 
KoKo^t'^a  ddvra  ixtMi  re  koI  x^^poi  m  ii^  t^ofUP,  Ktd  adrel  6id  t6  vcMtokop,  c/r 
^^$flfia  rf^  ytpi^tvt  tQp  Kofiw&p  col  tQp  ip$pi!nrup^  ui%  xo/x^r^pia  r p  Ai^/iip'pc  tfrciM^ 
rdr  hutifrpiW  KOfiwdp  rapixwca  iwolii^tp  ifUftoP  t6  twp  ipBpiiwwp  yipot.  6  flip  o6p 
dy(#  rijt  ioprijt  X^Tot  6  /jluOuc^'  6  6i  Tpoxd/itpot  ^vauc^'  Qefftio^6pia  KoKtirtu 
ku$6ti  $9afioip6pot  ^  Aiy>i^n^  caroro/id^rrw,  riBtiffa  p6fiop  Ijfroi  Btvithp  Ka$*  oOt  r^r 


rpo^V  T0plt<ic$tU  re  ccU  carfpyd^c^^cu  6M$ptiwovt  ddop, 

^  Tba  ritet  of  porifioation  included  tlriot  diattily, 
M  a  oonaerraiion  of  energy  Me  Dr  Fraxer,  Oolden  Bought  2nd*ed.*ii.  p.  210. 


ohattily,  for  the  porport  of  which 
lolden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  ii.  p.  210. 
.    Cf.  Septoagint,  la.  iii.  17.    The 
Airephorbi  are  not  aa  I  preTiootly  {jjyth*  and  Man,  Ancient  Athen$t  p.  xxxiv.) 
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of  the  fertility  of  the  tree,  and  into  the  sanctuaries  called  megara 
these  are  cast  and  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  swine— the 
swine,  too,  on  account  of  their  prolific  character — ^in  token  of  the 
growth  of  fruits  and  human  beings,  as  a  thank-offering  to  Demeter^  ^ 
inasmuch  as  she,  by  providing  the  grain  called  by  her  name, 
civilized  the  human  race.  The  interpretation  then  of  the  festival 
given  above  is  mythological,  but  the  one  we  give  now  is  physical 
The  name  Thesmophoria  is  given  because  Demeter  bears  the  title 
Thesmophoros,  since  she  laid  down  a  law  or  Thesmos  in  accordance 
with  which  it  was  incumbent  on  men  to  obtain  and  provide  by 
labour  their  nurture.*  •  *• 

The  main  outline  of  the  ritual,  in  spite  of  certain  obscurities  in 
the  scholiast's  account,  is  clear.  At  some  time  not  specified,  but 
during  the  Thesmophoria,  women,  carefully  purified  for  the  purpose, 
let  down  pigs  into  clefts  or  chasms  called  fiiyapa  or  chambers. 
At  some  other  time  not  precisely  specified  they  descended  into 
the  megara,  brought  up  the  rotten  flesh  and  placed  it  on  certain 
altars,  whence  it  was  taken  and  mixed  with  seed  to  serve  as 
a  fertility  charm.  As  the  first  day  of  the  festival  was  called  both 
Kathodos  and  Anodes  it  seems  likely  that  the  women  went  down 
and  came  up  the  same  day,  but  as  the  flesh  of  the  pigs  was  rotten 
some  time  must  have  elapsed.  It  is  therefore  conjectured  that 
the  flesh  was  lefb  to  rot  for  a  whole  year,  and  that  the  women 
on  the  first  day  took  down  the  new  pigs  and  brought  up  last 
year's  pigs. 

How  long  the  pigs  were  lefb  to  rot  does  not  affect  the  general 
content  of  the  festival.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  note  that  the 
flesh  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  in  some  sort  the  due  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth  as  represented  by  the  guardian  snakes.  The 
flesh  was  wanted  by  men  as  a  fertility  charm,  but  the  snakes  it 
was  thought  might  demand  part  of  it;  they  were  scared  away,  but 
to  compensate  for  what  they  did  not  get,  surrogates  made  of  cereal 
paste  had  to  be  taken  down.  These  paste  surrogates  were  in  the 
form  of  things  specially  fertile.  «  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  pine-cones  etc.  or  only  the  pigs  were  let  down  at  the  Thesmo^ 

Buggested  HenephoroU  Cftrrien  o!  Yoang  Things.  Snidts,  it  may  be  noted,  has  the 
formally  impossible  word  dppiivofop€».  It  may  have  arisen  firom  a  paronomasia 
and  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direotion  as  the  fUfA^futTa  di^ipQif  vx^iArwf  of  the 
scholiast.  On  the  use  of  the  ^dXXot  among  agricaltnralists  as  a  propl^laotid 
against  the  evil  eye  and  iv  tm  rfXcTair...0'x^dor  dvtt^cut,  see  Diod.  it.  6. 
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phoria  as  well  as  the  Arrephoria,  but  as  the  scholiast  is  con- 
tending for  the  close  analogy  of  both  festivals  this  seems  probable. 
It  does  not  indeed  much  matter  what  the  exact  form  of  the  wcra 
t  was:  all  were  fertility  oharma 

The  remarks  of  the  scholiast  about  the  double  X0709,  i.e.  the 
double  fxMoncUe  of  the  festival,  are  specially  instructive.  By  his 
time,  and  indeed  probably  long  before,  educated  people  had  ceased 
to  believe  that  by  burying  a  fertile  animal  or  a  fir-cone  in  the 
earth  you  could  induce  the  earth  to  be  fertile ;  they  had  advanced 
beyond  the  primitive  logic  of  'sympathetic  magic'  But  the 
Thesmophoria  was  still  carried  on  by  conservative  womanhood: 

*They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do.' 

An  origin  less  crude  and  revolting  to  common  sense  is  required 
and  promptly  supplied  by  mythology*.  Kore  had  been  carried 
down  into  a  cleft  by  Plouton:  therefore  in  her  memory  the  women 
went  down  and  came  up.  Pigs  had  been  swallowed  down  at  the 
same  time:  therefore  they  took  pigs  with  them.  Such  a  mytho^ 
logical  rationale  was  respectable  if  preposterous.  The  myth  of 
the  rape  of  Persephone  of  course  really  arose  from  the  ritual,  not 
the  ritual  from  the  myth.  In  the  back  of  his  mind  the  scholiast 
knows  that  the  content  of  the  ritual  was  'physical,'  the  object  the 
impulsion  of  nature.  But  even  after  he  has  given  the  true  content 
his  mind  clouds  over  with  modem  associations.  The  festival,  he 
says,  is  a  'thank-offering'  to  Demeter.  But  in  the  sympathetic 
magic  of  the  Thesmophoria  man  attempts  direct  compulsion,  he 
admits  no  mediator  between  himself  and  nature,  and  he  thanks 
no  god  for  what  no  god  has  done.  A  thank-offering  is  later  even 
than  a  prayer,  and  prayer  as  yet  is  not.  To  mark  the  transition 
from  rites  of  compulsion  to  rites  of  supplication  and  consequent 
thanksgiving  is  to  read  the  whole  religious  history  of  primitive  num. 

Some  details  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria  remain  to  be 
noted.  The  Thesmophoria,  though,  thanks  to  Aristophanes,  we 
know  them  best  at  Athens,  were  widespread  throughout  Qreece. 
The  ceremony  of  the  pigs  went  on  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia.  The 
passage  in  which  Pausanias'  describes  it  is  most  unfortunately 

*  The  iniloenoe  of  mimelio  ritual  on  the  development  of  mTthology  will  be 
eoniidered  later,  p.  379. 
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corrupt;  but  he  adds  one  certain  detail,  that  the  pigs  there  used 
were  new-bom,  sucking  pigs  (^  r&v  veoyvSv).  Among  nations 
more  savage  than  the  Greeks  a  real  Kore  took  the  plaoef  of  the 
Greek  sucking  pig  or  rather  reinforced  it.  Among  the  Ehonds, 
as  Mr  Andrew  Lang^  has  pointed  out,  pigs  and  a  woman  are 
sacrificed  that  the  land  may  be  fertilized  by  their  blood;  the 
Pawnees  of  North  America,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  sacrificed  a  girl  obtained  by  preference  from  the  alien 
tribe  of  the  Sioux,  but  among  the  Greeks  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  pigs  were  surrogates. 

The  megara  themselves  are  of  some  importance;  the  name  still 
survives  in  the  modem  Greek  form  Megara  Megara  appear  to 
have  been  natural  clefts  or  chasms  helped  out  later  by  art  As 
such  they  were  at  first  the  natural  places  for  rites  intended  to 
compel  the  earth;  later  they  became  definite  sanctuaries  of  earth 
divinities.  In  America,  according  to  Mr  Lang's  account,  Gypsies, 
Pawnees,  and  Shawnees  bury  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  the 
Earth  Goddess  in  the  earth,  in  natural  crevices  or  artificial  crypts. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter,  at  Cnidoe,  Sir  Charles  Newton' 
found  a  crypt  which  had  originally  been  circular  and  later  had 
been  compressed  by  earthquake.  Among  the  contents  were  bones 
of  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  the  marble  pigs  which  now  stand 
near  the  Demeter  of  Cnidos  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  Porphyry*,  in  his  Cave  of  the  Nympha, 
says,  that  for  the  Olympian  gods  are  set  up  temples  and  images 
and  altars  (ficofiotk),  for  the  chthonic  gods  and  heroes  hearths 
{i<rxapai\  for  those  below  the  earth  {yiroxOevloi^)  there  are 
trenches  and  megara.  Philostrato6^  in  his  life  of  Apollonius,  sajrs, 
'The  chthonic  gods  welcome  trenches  and  ceremonies  done  in  the 
hollow  earth.' 

Eustathius'  says  that  msgara  are  'underground  dwellings  of 
the  two  goddesses,'  i.e.  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  he  adds 
that  'Aelian  says  the  word  is  fidyapov  not  p^yapov  and  that  it  is 
the  place  in  which  the  mystical  sacred  objects  are  placed.'  Unless 
this  suggestion  is  adopted  the  etymology  of  the  word  remains 

>  Nineteenth  Century,  AprU,  1887. 

'  Newton,  G.  T.,  DUcovenet  at  HdUeamcunu,  toI.  u.  p.  888,  and  Travels  and 
Diicoveriet  in  the  Levant,  u.  p.  180. 
*  Porphyr.  de  antro  Nymph,  Ti. 
«  ▼!.  11.  18.  *  EosUth.  1 1887. 
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ob8Cure^  The  word  itself,  meaning  at  first  a  cave-dwelling,  lived 
on  in  the  megaron  of  kings'  palaces  and  the  temples  of  Olympian 
gods,  and  the  shift  of  meaning  marks  the  transition  from  under  to 
upper*world  rites. 

Art  has  left  us  no  certain  representation  of  the  Thesmophoria; 
but  in  the  charming  little  vase-painting  from  a  lekythoe  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens',  a  woman  is  represented 
sacrificing  a  pig.     He  is  obviously  held  over  a  trench  and  the 


Fio.  10. 

three  planted  torches  indicate  an  underworld  service.  In  her 
left  hand  the  woman  holds  a  basket,  no  doubt  containing  Mcm, 
There  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  actually  represented. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  burying 
and  resurrection  of  the  pigs  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria  called  variously  the  Kathodos  and  the  Anados.  It 
is  further  probable  from  the  name  Kalligeneia,  Fairbom,  that  on 
the  third  day' took  place  the  strewing  of  the  rotten  flesh  on  the 
fielda  The  second,  intervening  day,  also  called  fiiatf,  the  middle 
day,  was  a  solemn  fast,  Neateta;  pi-obably  on  this  day  the  magical 
Boora  lay  upon  the  altars  where  the  women  placed  them.    The 

>  Dr  Fimier  remindi  me  that  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  {Religion  of  the  Semiu$, 
Ik  1S8)  derived  tiiyap<m  from  the  Phoenioian  maghar,  Hebrew  wughara  'a  oare.' 
Ilie  form  iiJefapotf  addaoed  by  Aelian,  favoim  thie  Tiew ;  ot  also  Photias  lt. 
fidyapcif'   od  fA4ya/>0¥,  c/t  d  rd  nvffriicik  Uod  KararlBafTat'   o^n^t  H^cu^d/Mt. 

*  H^demann,  Orisekiiche  V<uenbHaer,  Taf.  u.  8.  For  a  somewhat  similar 
design  of.  Brit.  Mm.  Pat.  m  S19. 
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strictness  of  this  fast  made  it  proverbial.  On  this  day  prisoners 
were  released,  the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  Boule  could  not 
meet^.  Athenaeiis  mentions  the  fast  when  he  is  discussing 
different  kinds  of  fish.  One  of  the  Cynics  comes  in  and  says: 
'My  friends  too  are  keeping  a  fast  as  if  this  were  the  middle  day 
of  the  Thesmophoria  since  we  are  feasting  like  ce8treis*\  the 
cestrevs  being  non-carnivorous. 

The  women  fasted  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  hence  arose  the 
aetiological  myth  that  Demeter  herself,  the  desokite  mother, 
fast«d  sitting  on  the  'Smileless  Stone/  Apollodorus*,  in  recount- 
ing the  sorrows  of  Demeter,  says:  'and  first  she  sat  down  on 
the  stone  that  is  called  after  her  "Smileless"  by  the  side  of  the 
"Well  of  Fair  Dances."'  The  'Well  of  Fair  Dances'  has  come 
to  light  at  Eleusis,  and  there,  too,  was  found  a  curious  monu- 
ment' which   shows   how  the  Eleusinians  made  the  goddess  in 


Fio.  11. 

1  MarcellinuB  on  Hermog.  in  Rhet  Oraec,<,  ed.  Walz,  it.  463.  Sopater,  ibid, 
VIII.  67.  Aristoph.  Thetm,  80.  Dr  Fraser  kindly  sngsests  to  me  that  the  onstom  of 
releasing  priRoners  at  the  Thesmophoria  may  be  explained  as  a  precaation  against 
the  magical  influence  of  knots,  fetters,  and  the  like  in  trammeling  spiritaal  aotivities 
whether  for  ^ood  or  evil,  cf.  Oolden  Bmtgh,  2nd  ed.  i.  p.  8M  sqq. 

«  Apollod.  I.  6. 1.  »  Ath.  Mitt  1899,  Tat  vm.  L 
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their  own  image.  In  fig.  1 1  we  have  a  votive  relief  of  the  usaal 
type,  a  procemion  of  wonshippers  bearing  offerings  to  a  scateil 
goddesB.  But  the  goddesH  i»  not  seated  goddete-foshion  on  a 
throne;  she  is  the  Elarth  mother,  and  she  crouches  as  the  fasting 
women  crouched  on  her  own  earth. 

A  passage  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  women  fisisting  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  general  gist 
of  the  festival.  In  the  discourse  on  Isis  and  Osiris'  he  is  struck 
by  the  general  analogy  of  certain  agricultural  ceremonies  in  Kgypt 
and  Greece,  and  makes  the  following  instructive  remarks:  'How 
are  we  to  deal  with  sacrifices  of  a  gloomy,  joyless  and  melancholy 
character,  if  it  be  not  well  either  to  omit  traditional  cei-enionies, 
or  to  upset  our  views  about  the  gods  or  confuse  them  by  pre- 
posterous conjectures?  And  among  the  Greeks  also  many 
analogous  things  take  place  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  as 
that  in  which  the  Egjrptians  perform  their  sacred  ceremonies, 
e.g.  at  Athens  the  women  fast  at  the  Thesmaphoria  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  the  Boeotians  stir  up  the  megara  of  Actuiia,  calling 
that  festival  grievous  (iiraxOfi),  inasmuch  as  Demeter  was  in  grief 
{ip  <!;^€i),  on  account  of  the  descent  of  her  daughter.  And  that 
month  about  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  is  the  month  of  sowing 
which  the  Egyptians  call  Athor,  and  the  Athenians  Pyanepsion 
(bean  month),  and  the  Boeotians  Damatrion.  And  Theopompoe 
relates  that  those  who  dwell  towards  the  West  account  and  call 
the  Winter  Kronos,  and  the  Summer  Aphrodite,  and  the  Spring 
Persephone,  and  from  Kronos  and  Aphrodite  all  things  take  their 
birth.  And  the  Phrygians  think  that  in  the  Winter  the  god  is 
asleep,  and  that  in  the  Summer  he  is  awake,  and  they  celebrate 
to  him  revels  which  in  winter  are  Qoings-to-sleep  and  in  summer 
Wakings-up.  And  the  Paphlagonians  allege  that  in  winter 
the  god  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned,  and  in  spring  aroused 
and  set  free  again.' 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  Achaia*  Plutarch 
has  hit  upon  the  truth.     Common  to  all  the  peoples  bordering 

*  Plot.  4i  U.  H  0$,  Lx». 

*  Tbs  mofi  latiifftctory  etjmoloigr  of  the  difBooH  title  'Axa(a  ii  tliat  luggested 
Iv  Dr  Ligtronuits.  He  conneote  'AxcUa  witli  ^x4t  nuuriihuient.  lliiii  would  ex- 
ptJm  sIm  Vtm  loavei  called  dxat^ai  mentioned  by  Athenaeue  (iii.  74,  p.  109)  on  the 
Mrifcority  of  Somoe  m  in  ate  at  the  Delian  Tbeemophoria ;  aee  Dr  Nilsson, 
OrteMidU  F€$u,  1906,  p.  836. 
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on  the  Aegean  and,  had  he  known  it,  to  many  another  primitive 
race,  were  ceremonies  of  which  the  gist  was  pantomime,  the 
mimicking  of  nature's  processes,  in  a  word  the  ritual  of  sympathetic 
magic.  The  women  fasted  seated  on  the  ground  because  the  earth 
was  desolate ;  they  rose  and  revelled,  they  stirred  the  megara  to 
mimic  the  impulse  of  spring.  Then  when  they  knew  no  longer 
why  they  did  these  things  they  made  a  goddess  their  prototype. 

Plutarch*  has  made  for  himself  in  his  own  image  his  'ideal' 
Greek  gods,  serene,  cheerful,  beneficent ;  but  he  is  a  close  observer 
of  facts,  and  he  sees  there  are  ceremonies — '  sacrifices '  {Ova-lai)  in 
his  late  fashion  he  calls  them— which  are  'mournful,'  'gloomy,' 
'smileless.'  He  must  either  blink  the  facts  of  acknowledged 
authorized  ritual — this  he  cannot  and  will  not  do,  for  he  is  an 
honest  man — or  he  must  confuse  and  confound  his  conceptions 
of  godhead.  Caught  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  he  betakes 
himself  to  comparative  anthropology  and  notes  analogies  among 
adjacent  and  more  primitive  peoples. 

Of  two  other  elements  in  the  Thesmophoria  we  have  brief 
notice  from  the  lexicographers.  Hesychius'  says  of  the  word 
Blfayfia  (pursuit),  'a  sacrifice  at  Athens,  performed  in  secret  by 
the  women  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  same  was  later  called 
aTToBUoyfia.'  From  Suidas'  we  learn  that  it  was  also  called 
XaXxiBiKov  hitDyfia,  the  'Chalcidian  pursuit,'  and  Suidas  of  course 
gives  a  historical  explanation.  Only  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
ceremony  must  have  belonged  to  the  general  class  of  '  pursuit ' 
rituals  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
Thargelia. 

'J'he  remaining  ceremony  is  known  to  us  only  from  Hesychiusl 
lie  says,  * ^rjfiia  (penalty),  a  sacrifice  offered  on  account  of  the 
things  done  at  the  Thesmophoria.' 

Of  the  Thesmophoria  as  celebrated  at  Eretria  we  are  told  two 
characteristic  particulars.  Plutarch,  in  his  Greek  Que8ti(m8\  asks, 
*  Why  in  the  Thesmophoria  do  the  Eretrian  women  cook  their 

*  Plut.  loc.  cit.  w&t  0^  xp^/i^^^^  ^^^'  ^«*»  VKvOfHOwaii  jrat  it,yt\6ffroit  koX  wtpSlfwit 
ffwrlais  f/  fi-/fT€  wapa\tw€ip  rd  ytPOfuafUpa  KoK&t  fx^*  M^'  ^p€ip  r&t  repl  $t&p  66^f 
Kol  <nnrrapdrT€ip  vwo^lais  dr^oct;  On  the  'sorrowfnl  oharaoter  of  rites  of  sowing* 
Hee  Dr  Frazer,  AdonU  AUi$  Oiiri$t  p.  282. 

'  HeRych.  b.v.  dltryfia.  •  Snld.  s.v. 

*  Hesych.  r.v.  ^fcia*  Bvala  rtt  dwoSiiofUpTi  (trip  tQp  ytPOfUptop  h  Otafio^opioif. 
\i  is  poRBible,  I  think,  that  ^/i(a  may  conceal  some  form  connected  with  Damia. 

»  riut.  g.Gr.  XXXI. 

H.  9 
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meat  not  by  fire  but  by  the  sun,  and  why  do  they  not  invoke 
Kailigouoia  ? '  The  solutions  suggested  by  Plutarch  for  these 
difficulties  are  not  happy.  The  use  of  the  sun  in  place  of  fire  is 
probably  a  primitive  trait ;  in  Greece  to-day  it  is  not  difficult  to 
cook  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  palatable  point  on  a  stone  by  the  rays 
of  the  burning  midday  sun,  and  in  early  days  the  practice  was 
probably  common  enough  ;  it  might  easily  be  retained  in  an  archaic 
ritual.  Kaliigeneia  also  presents  no  serious  difficulty,  the  word 
means  '  fair-bom '  or  '  fair-birth.'  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
reference  was  at  first  to  the  good  crop  produced  by  the  rotten  pigs' 
flesh.  With  the  growth  of  anthropomorphism  the  'good  crop' 
would  take  shape  as  Kore  the  '  fair-bom/  daughter  of  earth.  Of 
such  developments  more  will  be  said  when  we  discuss  (p.  276)  the 
general  question  of  '  the  making  of  a  goddes&'  A  conservative 
people  such  as  the  Eretrians  seem  to  have  been  would  be  slow  to 
adopt  any  such  anthropomorphic  development. 

Another  particular  as  regards  the  Thesmophoria  generally  is 
presei*ved  for  us  by  Aelian  in  his  History  of  Animals^ ;  speaking  of 
the  plant  Agnos  (the  Agnus  castus),  he  says,  'In  the  Thesmo- 
phoria the  Attic  women  used  to  strew  it  on  their  couches  and  it 
(the  Agnos)  is  accounted  hostile  to  reptiles.'  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  plant  was  primarily  used  to  keep  off  snakes,  to  the  attacks 
of  which  the  women  in  their  temporary  booths  would  be  specially 
exposed.  Then  as  it  was  an  actual  preventive  of  one  evil  it 
became  a  magical  purity  charm.     Hence  its  name. 

The  pollution  of  death,  like  marriage,  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  women  of  the  house  from  keeping  the  Thesmophoria. 
Athenaeus'  tells  us  that  Democritus  of  Abdera,  wearied  of  his 
extreme  old  age,  was  minded  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  refusing 
all  food;  but  the  women  of  his  house  implored  him  to  live  on  till 
the  Thesmophoria  was  over  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
keep  the  festival ;  so  he  obligingly  kept  himself  alive  on  a  pot 
of  honey. 

An  important  and  easily  intelligible  particular  is  noted  by 
Isaeus*  in  his  oration  About  the  Estate  of  Pyrrhos.  The  question 
comes  up, '  Was  Pyrrhos  lawfully  married  ? '  Isaeus  asks, '  If  ho 
were  married,  would  he  not  have  been  obliged,  on  behalf  of  hisj 
lawful  wife,  to   feast   the  women   at  the  Thesmophoria  and   io 

1  iz.  26.  *  Atheo.  ii.  26,  p.  46.  *  Is.  Pyrr.  Hered.  80. 
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perform  all  the  other  customary  dues  in  his  deme  on  behalf  of  his 
wife,  hiA  property  being  what  it  was  ? '  This  is  one  of  the  passages 
on  which  the  theory  has  been  based  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  rite  performed  by  married  women  only.  It  really  points  the  other 
way ;  a  man  when  he  married  by  thus  obtaining  exclusive  rights 
over  one  woman  violated  the  old  matriarchal  usages  and  may  have 
had  to  make  his  peace  with  the  community  by  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Thesmophoria  feast. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  etymology  and 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  Thesmophoria,  the  other  women's 
festivals  must  be  briefly  noted,  Le.  the  Arrephoria  or  Arreto- 
phoria,  the  Skirophoria  or  Skira,  and  the  Stenia. 

Arrephoria,  Skirophoria,  Stenia. 

The  scholiast  on  Lucian,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  notes 
that  the  Arretophoria  and  Skirophoria  were  of  similar  content 
with  the  Thesmophoria.  Clement  of  Alexandria^  a  dispassionate 
witness,  confirms  this  view.  '  Do  you  wish,'  he  asks, '  that  I  should 
recount  for  you  the  Flower-gatherings  of  Pherephatta  and  the 
basket,  and  the  rape  by  Ai'doneus,  and  the  cleft  of  the  earth,  and 
the  swine  of  Eubouleus,  swallowed  down  with  the  goddesses,  on 
which  account  in  the  Thesmophoria  they  cast  down  living  swine 
in  the  megara  ?  .  This  piece  of  mythology  the  women  in  their 
festivals  celebrate  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  city,  dramatizing  the 
rape  of  Pherephatta  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  Thesmophoria,  the 
Skirophoria,  the  Arretophoria.' 

The  Arretophoria  or  Arrephoria  was  apparently  the  Thesmo- 
phoria of  the  unmarried  girl.  Its  particular  ritual  is  fairly  well 
known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Pausanias.  Immediately  after 
his  examination  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  Pausanias*  comes  to  the  temple  of  Paodrosos,  'who 
alone  of  the  sisters  was  blameless  in  regard  to  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them ' :  he  then  adds,  '  what  surprised  me  very  much, 
but  is  not  generally  known,  I  will  describe  as  it  takes  place.     Two 

»  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.  17,  p.  14,  ^*  ifw  cdrlop  ip  roit  Oc^Mo^o^oct  /iryo^fbrref* 
(/te^dpoif  t^rai^  Lobeck)  x<»^po^  ^/A/SdXAovo'ty.  ra^rrip  rV  i^vBoXvyla^'  ol  ytnuuxtt 
ToiKl\un  «rard  w6\ip  ioprdiovaip  9f<r/io^4pca,  Zcipo^^pca,  *Apfnfro^^^  wouclXm  t^p 
'Vff>€<ftdTTrit  ^KT pay (()doOffai  ipwayifp. 

5  I.  27.  3. 
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maidens  dwell  not  &r  from  the  temple  of  Polias :  the  Athenians 
call  them  Arrephoroi,  they  are  lodged  for  a  time  with  the  goddess, 
but  when  the  festival  comes  round  they  perform  the  following 
ceremony  by  night  They  put  on  their  heads  the  things  which 
the  priestess  of  Athena  gives  them  to  carry,  but  what  it  is  she 
gives  is  known  neither  to  her  who  gives  nor  to  them  who  carry. 
Now  there  is  in  the  city  an  enclosure  not  far  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite,  called  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  and  there  is  a  natural 
underground  descent  through  it.  Down  this  way  the  maidens  go. 
Below  they  leave  their  burdens,  and  getting  something  else  which 
is  wrapped  up,  they  bring  it  back.  These  maidens  are  then  dis- 
charged and  others  brought  to  the  Acropolis  in  their  steaiP.' 

From  other  sources  some  further  details,  for  the  most  part 
insignificant,  are  known.  The  girb  were  of  noble  family,  they 
were  four  in  number  and  had  to  be  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
eleven,  and  were  chosen  by  the  Archon  Basileu&  They  wore 
white  robes  and  gold  omamenta  To  two  of  their  number  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  beginning  the  weaving  of  the  peplos  of 
Athene.  Special  cakes  called  apaararoi  were  provided  for  them, 
but  whether  to  eat  or  to  carry  as  mcra  does  not  appear.  It  is 
more  important  to  note  that  the  service  of  the  Arrephoroi  was 
not  confined  to  Athene  and  Pandrosos*.  There  was  an  Errephoros 
(sic)  to  Demeter  aud  Proserpine*,  and  there  were  Hersephoroi  (nc) 
of '  Earth  with  the  title  of  Themis '  and  of  '  Eileithyia  in  Agrae^' 
Probably  any  primitive  woman  goddess  could  have  Arrcphoria. 

Much  is  obscure  in  the  account  of  Pausanias ;  we  do  not  know 
what  the  precinct  was  to  which  the  maidens  went,  nor  where  it 
was.  It  is  possible  that  Pausanias  confused  the  later  stuictuury 
of  Aphrodite  (in  the  gardens)  with  the  earlier  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, emerges  clearly:  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonial  was  the 

>  Trans.  J.  O.  Fraser.  Dr  Frazer  in  hiii  commentary  on  the  passage,  vol.  ii. 
p.  844,  enomeratei  the  other  ■ources  respecting  the  Arrephoroi ;  see  also  Harrison 
and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monument*  of  Ancient  Athens^  pp.  zzzil  and  512. 

'  Dr  Fraser  draws  my  attention  to  the  curiously  analogous  ritual  practised  at 
Lanaviam,  in  a  grove  near  the  temple  of  tlie  Argive  Uera,  described  by  Aelian 
(Hist.  An.  zi.  16)  and  Propertius  (iv.  8.  3  sqq.).  Once  a  year  sacred  maidens 
flaacundod  with  bandaged  eyes  into  a  serpent's  cave  aud  offered  it  a  barley  cake. 
If  tha  serpent  ate  of  the  cake  the  people  rejoiced,  taking  it  to  show  tliat  the  girls 
w«ra  pore  maidens  and  that  the  year's  crops  would  be  good : 

Si  fuerint  caatae,  redeuut  in  colla  parentom; 
Clamantque  agrioolae  Fertilis  annus  erit. 

*  C.I.A.  ui..  No.  19.  *  CLA,  in..  Nob.  818.  819. 
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carrying  of  unknown  aacm.  In  this  respect  we  are  justified  in 
holding  with  Clement  that  the  Arrephoria  (held  in  Skirophorion, 
June — July)  was  a  parallel  to  the  Thesmophoria. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  go  a  step  further.  A  rite  frequently 
throws  light  on  the  myth  made  to  explain  it.  Occasionally  the  rite 
itself  is  elucidated  by  the  myth  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
maidens  who  carried  the  sacred  cista  were  too  young  to  know  its 
holy  contents,  but  they  might  be  curious,  so  a  scare  story  was 
invented  for  their  safeguarding,  the  story  of  the  disobedient 
sisters  who  opened  the  chest,  and  in  horror  at  the  great  snake  they 
found  there,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  Acropolis.  The 
myth   is  prettily  represented    on  ah  amphora  in    the    British 


Pio.  12. 

Museum^  reproduced  in  fig.  12.  The  sacred  chest  stands  on 
rude  piled  stones  that  represent  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
child  rises  up  with  outstretched  hand,  Athene  looks  on  in  dismay 
and  anger,  and  the  bad  sisters  hurry  away.  Erichthonios  is  here 
a  human  child  with  two  great  snakes  for  guardians,  but  what  the 
sisters  really  found,  what  the  maidens  really  carried,  was  a  snake' 
and  symbols  like  a  snake.  Snake  and  child  to  the  primitive  mind 
are  not  far  asunder;  the  Greek  peasant  of  to-day  has  his  child 
quickly  baptized,  for  till  baptized  he  may  at  any  moment  dis- 
appear in  the  form  of  a  snake.  The  natural  form  for  a  human 
hero  to  assume  is,  as  will  later  be  seen,  a  snake. 

1  D.  M.  Cat.  B  418,  see  Myth,  and  Moil  Ane.  Athetu^  p.  xxxii. 

'  Apprp-a  l€p^,.,/u/i'ijfAaTa  ipoKi^r^m  kqX  MpQp  ^xv^tmt,  wa  p.  133,  note  3. 
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The  little  girl-Arrephoroi  in  ignorance,  as  became  their  age, 
carried  the  same  «aora  as  the  full-grown  women  in  the  Thesmo- 
phoria.  The  perfect  seemliness  and  reverence  of  the  rite  is  shown 
by  the  careful  precautions  taken.  When  goddesses  began  to  tajk» 
shape  the  sacra  were  re^^arded,  not  as  mere  magical  charms,  but  as 
offerings  as  was  meet  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Aphrodite,  to  Eileithyia^ 
but  always  the  carrying  was  a  reverent  '  mystery/ 


The  Skira  or  Skirophoria^  presents  more  difficulties.  It 
specially  closely  associated  with  the  Thesmophoria  of  which  it 
may  have  formed  part  The  chorus  in  the  ThesmophoriatuaoB  of 
Aristophanes'  says,  'If  anjr  of  us  bear  a  good  citisen  to  the 
state,  a  taxiarch  or  strategos,  she  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  some 
honourable  office,  the  presidency  ought  to  be  given  her  at  die 
Stenia  and  the  Skira  and  at  any  other  of  the  feasts  which  we 
(women)  celebrate.'  The  scholiast  remarks,  'both  were  feasts  of 
women ;  the  Stenia  took  place  before  the  two  days  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria on  the  7th  of  Pyanepsion,  and  the  Skira,  some  say,  are  tiie 
sacred  rites  that  took  place  on  this  feast  (i.e.  the  Thesmophoria) 
to  Demeter  and  Eore.  But  others  say  that  sacrifice  was  made 
iirX  l,iclp(f  to  Athene.'.  On  the  other  hand  in  an  inscription, 
usually  a  most  trustworthy  authority,  the  two  ceremonies  are 
noted  as  separate  though  apparently  analogous.  In  the  inscription 
in  question'  which  is  of  the  4th  century  B.O.,  certain  regulations 
are  enforced  'when  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria  takes  place, 
and  at  the  Plerosia»  and  at  the  Ealamaia  and  the  Skira,  and  if 
there  is  any  other  day  on  which  the  women  congregate  by  ancestral 
usage.' 

The  ancients  themselves  had  raised  the  question  whether  the 
Skira  were  sacred  to  Athene  or  to  Demeter  and  Eore.  This  question 
is  not  really  relevant  to  our  enquiry;  Athene,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  when  the  'making  of  a  goddess'  is  discussed,  is  simply 
i)  *K0rivala  icoptf,  the  /coprj,  the  maiden  of  Athena,  and  any  festival 
of  any  Kore — any  maiden — would  early  attach  itself  to  her. 

More  important  is  the  question.  What  does  the  word  cictptL 
mean?     Two    solutions    are    offered.      The  scholiast  on   Aris- 


^  For  Tariouf  yiawi  of  tho  Bkirophoria,  lee  Bobert,  Herma  xt,  SS4s  Bohd«, 

tins  Sehriflen,  p.  871;  A.  MomnuMi,  Phihlog.  l.  p.  138. 

'  Ar.  Tketmqph.  884.  •  C.I.I.  u.  p.  4S3,  n.  57S  k. 
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tophanes^  says  aKlpov  means  the  same  as  a-KidSetoVf  umbrella, 
and  the  feast  and  the  month  took  that  name  from  the  fact  that 
at  a  festival  of  Demeter  and  Eore  on  the  12th  of  Skirophorion, 
the  priest  of  Erechtheus  carried  a  white  umbrella.  A  white 
umbrella  is  a  slender  foundation  for  a  festival,  but  the  element 
of  white  points  in  the  right  direction.  The  scholiast  on  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes'  commenting  on  a-Klpov  has  a  happier 
thought :  he  says  a  certain  sort  of  white  earth,  like  gypsum,  is 
called  cKippa^t  and  Athene  is  called  S/eip/iav  inasmuch  as  she  is 
daubed  with  white,  from  a  similarity  in  the  name. 

The  same  notion  of  white  earth  appears  in  the  notice  of  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  on  the  month  Skirophorion,  *  the  name  of  a 
month  among  the  Athenians ;  it  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
Theseus  carried  aKlpav  by  which  is  meant  gypsum.  For  Theseus, 
coming  from  the  Minotaur,  made  an  Athene  of  gypsum,  and 
carried  it,  and  as  he  made  it  in  this  month  it  is  called  Skiro- 
phorion.' 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  supposing  it  be  granted  that  Skira 
means  things  made  of  gypsum  and  Skirophoria  the  carrying 
of  such  things,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  this  to 
do  with  a  festival  of  women  analogous  to  the  Thesmophoriaf 
Dr  A.  Mommsen',  who  first  emphasized  this  etymology,  proposes 
that  the  white  earth  was  used  as  manure ;  this,  though  possible 
and  ingenious,  seems  scarcely  satisfactory.  I  would  suggest 
another  connection.  The  scholiast  on  Lucian  has  told  us  that 
the  surrogates  deposited  in  the  megara  were  shaped  out  of  paste 
made  of  grain.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  l^ielpa  were  such 
surrogates  made  of  gypsum  alone  or  part  gypsum,  part  flour-paste  f 
That  such  a  mixture  was  manufactured  for  food  we  learn  from 
Pliny^  In  discussing  the  preparation  of  aiica  from  tea  (spelt)  he 
says, '  astonishing  statement,  it  is  mixed  with  chalk.'  In  the  case 
of  a  coarse  sort  of  zea  from  Africa,  the  mixture  was  made  in  the 
proportion  of  a  quarter  of  gypsum  to  three  of  zea.  If  this 
suggestion  be  correct,  the  Skirophoria  is  simply  a  summer 
Thesmophoria. 

If  the  Skirophoria  must,  all  said,  remain  conjeotural,  the  gist 

>  Ar.  KecUi.  IS.        ^  •  Ar.  Vetp.  925. 

>  A.  Mommsen,  *Die  Aiiisohen  Skira-QebrKaohe,'  PhiMog.  l.  p.  188. 
<  Plin.  N,H.  XVII.  29.  2, 
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of  the  Steoia  is  clear  and  was  andentood  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves. Photius  remarks  on  Stenia — *  a  festival  at  Athens  in  which 
the  Anodos  of  Demeter  is  held  to  take  place.  At  this  festival, 
according  to  Euboulos,  the  women  abuse  each  other  by  night' 
Hesychius^  explains  in  like  fiEtshion  and  adds:  onywA^ai,  'to 
use  bad  language/  'to  abuse.'  According  to  him  they  not  only 
abused  each  other  but  '  made  scurrilous  jests.'  Such  abuse,  we 
know  from  Aristophanes*,  was  a  regular  element  of  the  licence  of 
the  Thesmophoria.  The  Oephyrismai,  the  jokes  at  the  bridge, 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  will  occur  to  every  one :  similar  in 
conteut  is  the  stone-throwing,  the  Lithobolia  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  primitive  festivals  of  the 
Romans,  the  same  scurrility  contests  appear.  At  the  ancient 
feast  of  the  Nonae  Capratinae,  Plutarch'  tells  us,  '  the  women 
are  feasted  in  the  fields  in  booths  made  of  fig-tree  branches^  and 
the  servant-maids  run  about  and  play ;  afterwards  they  come  to 
blows  and  throw  stones  at  one  another.'  The  servant-maids 
represent  here  as  elsewhere  a  primitive  subject  population ;  they 
live  during  the  festival  in  booths  as  the  women  did  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria. How  precisely  this  fight  and  this  scurrility  serve  the  end 
proposed,  the  promotion  of  fertility,  is  not  wholly  clear,  but  the 
throwing  of  stones,  the  beating  and  fighting,  all  look  like  the 
expulsion  of  evil  influences.  The  scurrilous  and  sometimes  to  our 
modem  thinking  unseemly  gestures  savour  of  sympathetic  magic, 
an  intent  that  comes  out  clearly  in  the  festival  of  the  Haloa,  the 
discussion  of  which  must  be  reserved  to  the  end. 

We  come  next  to  the  all-absorbing  question,  What  is  the 
derivation,  the  real  root-meaning  of  the  term  Thesmophoria  and 
the  title  Thesmophoros  ?  The  orthodox  explanation  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria is  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros,  the 
law-carrier  or  law-giver.  With  Demeter,  it  is  said,  came  in 
agriculture,  settled  life,  marriage  and  the  beginnings  of  civilised 
law.  This  is  the  view  held  by  the  scholiast  on  TheocritU8\  In 
commenting  on  various  sacred  plants,  which  promoted  chastity, 

1  Hefyoh.  i.t.  >  Ar.  Them,  688.  >  Plut.  Ftt.  Rom.  mb  So. 

^  SohoL  ad  Theoor.  Jd.  it.  26  r&i  wofdfiovt  ptfiKovt  xal  lepiit  OHp  rOt^  Kopv^&ir 
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he  adds,  'It  was  a  law  among  the  Athenians  that  they  should 
celebrate  the  Thesmophoria  yearly,  and  the  Thesmophoria  is  this : 
women  who  are  virgins  and  have  lived  a  holy  life,  on  the  day  of 
the  feast,  place  certain  customary  and  holy  books  on  their  heads, 
and  as  though  to  perform  a  liturgy  they  go  to  Eleusia' 

The  scholiast  gives  himself  away  by  the  mention  of  Eleusia 
He  confuses  the  two  festivals  in  instructive  fashion,  and  clearly  is 
reconstructing  a  ritual  out  of  a  cultus  epithet  Happily  we  know 
from  the  other  and  better  informed  scholiast^  that  the  women 
carried  at  the  Thesmophoria  not  books  but  pig&  How  then  came 
the  pigs  and  other  sacra  to  be  Thesmoi  ?  Dr  Frazer  proposes  a 
solution.  He  suggests  that  the  sacra,  including  the  pigs,  were 
called  Oea-fioi,  because  they  were  'the  things  laid  down.'  The 
women  were  called  Thesmophoroi  because  they  carried  '  the  things 
laid  down' ;  the  goddess  took  her  name  from  her  ministrants. 

This  interpretation  is  a  great  advance  on  the  derivation 
from  Thesmophoros,  Law-giver.  Thesmophoros  is  scarcely  the 
natural  form  for  law-^'t;^,  which  in  ordinary  Qreek  appears  as 
Thesmothetes.  Moreover  the  form  Thesmophoros  must  be  con- 
nected with  actual  carrying  and  must  also  be  connected  with  what 
we  know  was  carried  at  the  Thesmophoria.  But  Thesmoi  in  Greek 
did  certainly  mean  laws,  and  Demeter  Thesmophoros  was  in  common 
parlance  supposed  to  be  Law-giver.  What  we  want  is  a  derivation 
that  will  combine  both  factors,  the  notion  of  law  as  well  as  the 
carrying  of  pigs. 

In  the  light  of  Dr  Verrairs  new  explanation  of  Anthesteria 
(p.  48)  such  a  derivation  may  be  found  If  the  Anthesteria  be 
the  festival  of  the  charming  up,  the  magical  revocation  of  souls, 
may  not  the  Thesmophoria  be  the  festival  of  the  carrying  of  the 
magical  sacra  ?  To  regard  the  Oea-^ol,  whether  they  are  pigs  or 
laws,  as  simply  '  things  laid  down,'  deriving  them  from  the  root 
0€,  has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  frigid.  The  root  Bee  is 
more  vivid  and  has  the  blood  of  religion,  or  rather  magic,  in  its 
veins.  Although  it  came,  *when  man  entered  into  orderly  and 
civilized  relations  with  his  god,  to  mean  '  pray,'  in  earlier  days  it 
carried  a  wider  connotation,  and  meant,  I  think,  to  perform  any 
kind  of  magical  ceremonies.    Is  not  Oiatciko^  alive  with  magic  ? 

^  See  inpra,  p.  121  sq. 
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Thb  Cursb  and  thb  Law. 

But  what  has  law,  sober  law,  to  do  with  magic  ?  To  primitive 
man,  it  seems,  everything.  Magic  is  for  cursing  or  for  blessing, 
and  in  primitive  codes  it  would  seem  there  was  no  commandment 
without  cursing.  The  curse,  the  ipa,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  law. 
The  breaker  of  the  law  is  laid  under  a  ban.  '  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother '  was  the  first  commandment  'with  promise.'  Law 
in  fact  began  at  a  time  long  before  the  schism  of  Church  and 
State,  or  even  of  Religion  and  Morality.  There  was  then  no  such 
thing  as  '  civil '  law.  Nay  more,  it  began  in  the  dim  days  when 
religion  itself  had  not  yet  emerged  from  magic,  in  the  days  when, 
without  invoking  the  wrath  of  a  righteous  divinity,  you  could  yet 
'  put  a  curse '  upon  a  man,  bind  him  to  do  his  duty  by  magic  and 
spella 

Primitive  man,  who  thought  he  could  constrain  the  earth  to  be 
fertile  by  burying  in  it  fertile  objects,  by  'sympathetic  magic,'  was 
sure  to  think  he  could  in  like  fashion  compel  his  fellow.  Curse 
tablets  deposited  in  graves  and  sanctuaries  have  come  to  light  in 
thousands ;  but  before  man  learnt  to  write  his  curse,  to  spell  out 
the  formulary  icaro&S,  '  I  bind  you  down,'  he  had  a  simpler  and 
more  certain  plan.  In  a  grave  in  Attica  was  found  a  little  lead 
figure^  which  tells  its  own  tale.  It  is  too  ugly  for  needless 
reproduction,  but  it  takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of  ancient 
malignant  magic.  The  head  of  the  figure  has  been  wrenched  off, 
both  arms  are  tightly  swathed  behind  the  back,  and  the  legs  in 
like  &shion  ;  right  through  the  centre  of  the  body  has  been  driven 
a  great  nail  Dr  WUnsch^  in  publishing  the  figure,  compares  the 
story  recorded  of  a  certain  St  Theophilos'  '  who  had  his  feet  and 
hands  bound  by  magic.'  The  saint  sought  relief  in  vain,  till  he 
was  told  in  a  dream  to  go  out  fishing,  and  what  the  fishermen 
drew  up  would  cure  him  of  his  malady.  They  let  down  the  net 
and  drew  up  a  bronze  figure,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  with  a  nail 

1  Sixtetn  tiiniUr  flgorat  with  feet  ftDd  handa  tightly  booDd,  and  in  soine  omm 
the  armi  pieroed  by  naUt,  wtra  recently  foond  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palestrina, 
•ee  Egypt  RxploraiUm  Fund  Quarterly  StaUwunt,  p.  882. 

*  R.  WtinMh,  *Eine  an  tike  Rachepappe,'  Philolag.  lzi.  1902,  p.  26. 

*  Higne,  PatroL  Or.  lzxxvu.  50  wtpl  Oco^lXov  roG  drd  ftaytlat  awMiprot  rAt 
Xtipat  Kul  rovt  w6dat. 
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driven  through  the  hand :  they  drew  out  the  nail  and  the  saint 
immediately  recovered. 

The  locTis  clcLssicus  on  ancient  magic  and  spells  is  of  course  the 
second  Idyll  of  Theocritu8\  on  Simaetha  the  magician.  Part  of 
her  incantation  may  be  quoted  here  because  a  poet's  insight  has 
divined  the  strange  fierce  loveliness  that  lurks  in  rites  of  ignorance 
and  fear,  rites  stark  and  desperate  and  non-moral  as  the  passion 
that  prompts  them. 

Delphis  has  forsaken  her,  and  in  the  moonlight  by  the  sea 
Simaetha  makes  ready  her  magic  gear : 

'Lo!    Now  the  barley  Bmoulders  in  the  flame. 

Thestylis,  wretch!  thy  wits  are  woolgathering  1 
Am  I  a  laughing-stock  to  thee,  a  Shame? 

Scatter  the  grain,  I  say,  the  while  we  sing, 

"The  bones  of  Delphis  I  am  scattering." 
Bird\  magio  Bird,  draw  the  man  home  to  fM, 

Delphis  sore  troubled  me.    I,  in  mv  turn. 
This  laurel  against  Delphis  will  I  burn. 

It  crackles  loud,  and  sudden  down  doth  die, 

So  may  the  bones  of  Delphis  liquefy. 
Wkedy  magic  Wheel,  draw  tne  man  home  to  me. 

Next  do  I  bum  this  wax,  Qod  helping  me. 

So  may  the  heart  of  Delphis  melted  be. 
This  brasen  wheel  I  whirl,  so.  as  before 
Restless  may  he  be  whirled  about  my  door. 

Birdy  magio  Bird,  draw  the  man  home  to  m«. 

Next  will  I  bum  these  husks.    0  Artemis, 
Hast  power  helPs  adamant  to  shatter  down 

And  every  stubbom  thing.    Harkl    Iliestylis, 
Hecate's  hounds  are  baying  up  the  town. 
The  goddess  at  the  croesways.    Clash  Uie  gong. 
•  •••••• 

Lo,  now  the  sea  is  still.    The  winds  are  stilL 
•     The  ache  within  my  heart  is  never  stilL' 

The  incantations  of  Simaetha  are  of  course  a  private  rite  to  an 
individual  end.  That  the  practice  of  such  rites  was  very  frequent 
long  before  the  decadent  days  of  Theocritus  is  clear  from  the  fietct 
that  Plato'  in  the  Laws  regards  it  as  just  as  necessary  that  his 

>  Theocr.  Id.  u.  18  flf. 

^  The  bird  fU>(,  supposed  to  be  the  wry-neek  lynx  torquiUa,  bound  on  a  wheel 
was  a  frequent  love-charm.  It  is  like  the  Siren  (p.  901)  a  bird-soul,  an  enchanted 
maiden  with  the  power  to  lure  souls.  Such  enchanters,  half-human,  half-bird, 
were  also  the  Keledones,  cf.  Athen.  vn.  p.  290  ■  at  irard  rdr  aMt^  rpimm  reit  lAif^ 

In  metaphorical  language  Siren  and  Ijnz  are  equivalents,  el  Xen.  Mem,  m.  11.  ISt 
and  of.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  2.  76  rocatfny  ru  wpo^  (Vy^  Auy4pcvt  roct  X^oci.    For  Afyf» 
the  moon,  see  Prof.  Bury,  J,H,S,  vu.  1886,  p.  167. 
•  put.  Legg.  988.  . 
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ideal  state  should  make  enactments  agtiinst  the  man  who  tries  to 
slay  or  injure  another  by  magic,  as  against  him  who  actually  does 
definite  physical  damage.  His  discussion  of  the  two  kinds  of  evil- 
doing  is  curious  and  instructive,  both  as  indicating  the  prevalence 
of  sorcery  in  his  days,  and  as  expressing  the  rather  dubious  attitude 
of  his  own  mind  towards  such  practices.  '  There  ai^  two  kinds  of 
poisoning  in  use  among  men,  the  nature  of  which  forbids  any  clear 
distinction  between  them,  lliere  is  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
just  now  spoken,  and  which  is  the  injury  of  one  body  by  another 
in  a  natural  and  normal  way,  but  tho  other  kind  injures  by 
sorceries  and  incantations  and  magical  bindings  as  they  are  called 
(iraroSecrecri),  and  this  class  induces  the  aggressors  to  injure  others 
as  much  as  is  possible,  and  persuades  the  sufferers  that  they  more 
than  any  other  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  this  power  of  magia 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  such  matters, 
nor  if  one  knows  it  is  one  likely  to  be  able  lightly  to  persuade 
others.  When  therefore  men  secretly  suspect  each  other  at  the 
sight  of,  say,  waxen  images  fixed  either  at  their  doors  or  at  the 
crossways  or  at  the  tombs  of  their  parents,  it  is  no  good  telling 
them  to  make  light  of  such  things  because  they  know  nothing 
certain  about  them.'  Evidently  Plato  is  not  quite  certain  as  to 
whether  there  ia  something  in  witchcraft  or  not :  a  diviner  or  a 
prophet,  he  goes  on  to  admit,  may  really  know  something  about 
these  secret  arts.  Anyhow,  he  is  clear  that  they  are  deleterious 
and  should  be  stamped  out  if  possible,  and  accordingly,  any  one 
who  injures  another  either  by  magical  bindings  {icaraZi<T€auf)  or 
by  magical  inductions  {iira/yiofials;)  or  by  incantations  (iirfftaisi)  or 
by  another  form  of  magic  is  to  die. 

The  scholiast^  on  the  Idyll  of  Theocritus  just  quoted*  knows 
that  one  at  least  of  the  magical  practices  of  Simaetha  was  also 
part  of  public  ritual : 

*The  goddess  at  the  oroasways.    Clash  the  gong/ 

Hecate  is  magically  induced,  yet  her  coming  is  feared.  The 
clash  of  the  bronze  gong  is  apotropaic.     The  scholiast  says  that 

1  BohoL  ad  Theoor.  Id,  n.  10  r^  yiip  xaXr^  /rjdor  iw  rait  ixXtli^wi  r^  ^cXiHt 
ircU  4p  roct  garoixoft^Oit*  iwtiiii  tfrof^^ro  Ka$ap^  ctroi  KtU  dwiXaarucbt  rOw  fua^fiirwr. 
Mwtf  wp6t  w&aw  dfoffU»9ip  Koi  AwoKd$apaiw  a^^  ixp*^^^*  <^  ^^«  '^oi  'AvoXX^dwpot 
h  ry  w%fl  0tiMf,...^iirl¥  *AwoKK69iapot  'A^p^i  rdr  Icpo^dmp  r^  K6/n^  iwucoKovfUrtitt 
iwucpo^tM  t6  roXo^ftcror  i^x<<^-  *>^  ^^^  Adguai  poffikim  di-o^cv^rrot  tUiBaffi  gpoAttM 
X^/SfTo.  The  reading  KaroixofUwoit  is  doabiful;  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  J.H.S.  1903, 
p.  11 
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*they  sound  the  bronze  at  eclipses  of  the  moon... because  it  has 
power  to  purify  and  to  drive  off  pollutions.  Hence,  as  ApoUodorus 
states  in  his  treatise  Concerning  the  Oods^  bronze  was  used  for  all 
purposes  of  consecration  and  purgation.'  Apollodorus  also  stated 
that '  at  Athens,  the  Hierophant  of  her  who  had  the  title  of  Eore 
sounded  what  was  called  a  gong.'  It  was  also  the  custom  'to  beat 
on  a  cauldron  when  the  king  of  the  Spartans  died.'  All  the  cere- 
monies noted,  relating  to  eclipses,  to  Kore  and  to  the  death  of  the 
Spartan  king,  are  on  public  occasions,  and  all  are  apotropaio, 
directed  against  ghosts  and  sprites.  Metal  in  early  days,  when 
it  is  a  novelty,  is  apt  to  be  magical.  The  din  (Kporo^)  made 
by  the  women  when  they  took  down  the  sacra,  whether  it  was  a 
clapping  of  hands  or  of  metal,  is  of  the  same  order.  The  snakes  are 
feared  as  hostile  demon&  These  apotropaic  rites  are  not  practised 
against  the  Olympians,  against  Zeus  and  Apollo,  but  against  sprites 
and  ghosts  and  the  divinities  of  the  underworld,  against  Eore.  and 
Hecate.  These  underworld  beings  were  at  Brst  dreaded  and  exor- 
cised ;  then  as  a  gentler  theology  prevailed,  men  thought  better 
of  their  gods,  and  ceased  to  exorcise  them  as  demons,  and  erected 
them  into  a  class  of  'spiritual  beings  who  preside  over  curses.' 
Pollux^  has  a  brief  notice  of  such  divinities.  He  says  '  those  who 
resolve  curses  are  called  Protectors  from  evil  spirits,  Who-send- 
away,  Averters,  Loosers,-  Putters- to-flight ;  those  who  impose 
curses  are  called  gods  or  goddesses  of  Vengeance,  Qods  of  Appeal, 
Exactors.'  The  many  adjectival  titles  are  but  so  many  descriptive 
names  for  the  ghost  that  cries  for  vengeance. 

The  'curse  that  binds,'  the  Karahecfio^,  throws  light  on  another 
element  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  notion  of  sacrifice. 
The  formula*  in  cursing  was  sometimes  KaroBw  'I  bind  down,' but 
it  was  also  sometimes  irapaZLhenfu  *  I  give  over.'  The  person  cursed 
or  bound  down  was  in  some  sense  a  gift  or  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
of  cursing,  the  underworld  gods :  the  man  stained  by  blood  is 
'  consecrate '  (KaOiepoDfievo^)  to  the  Erinyes.  In  the  little  sanc- 
tuary of  Demeter  at  Cnidos*  the  curse  takes  even  more  religious 

1  Poll.  On,  y.  181  rept  haiyJmfiaw  tQp  iwl  r(a9  dp«>.  ol  M  da//ior«t,  ol  itkw  XlWret 
rdt  dpdt  dXc^^irairoc  X^rrat  dvoiro^TaiiM,  drorpoiroibc,  Xi^oi,  ^(Ot,  ot  ^  irv|poQrrcf 
dXtn^/Kot,  dX(ri;pc(tf^e(f,  Tpoarp^muoit  voXa/iroiOC. 

<  W.  H.  D.  Bonse,  Oreek  Votive  Offerings,  p.  889.  Dr  Boose  baji  that 
'  binding  spells  *  d^fiara  *  are  still  the  terror  of  the  Greek  bridegroom.* 

'  C.  T.  Newton,  Diicoveriet  at  CfUdui  and  Haliearmueui, 
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• 

form,  .He  or  she  dedicates  (apiepoT),  or  offers  as  a  votive  offering 
(dvariBfjri,  for  opariOrftn),  and  finally  we  have  the  &miliar  dviOtiMa 
of  St  Paul.  Here  the  services  of  cursing,  the  rites  of  magic  aud  the 
underworld  are  halfway  to  the  service  of '  tendance,'  the  service  of 
the  Olympians,  and  we  begin  to  understand  why,  in  later  writers, 
the  pharmakos  and  other  *  purifications '  are  spoken  of  as  OtnrUu. 
It  is  one  of  those  shifts  so  unhappily  common  to  the  religious 
mind,  Man  wants  to  gain  his  own  ends,  to  gratify  his  own  malign 
passion,  but  he  would  like  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  as 
the  gods  are  made  in  his  own  image,  the  feat  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  Later  as  he  grows  gentler  himself,  he  learns  to  pray 
only  *good  prayers,'  honfupreoeaK 

The  curse  (dpd)  on  its  religious  side  developed  into  the  vow' 
and  the  prayer  (et^i^),  on  its  social  side  into  the  ordinance  (0€(Tfiiq) 
and  ultimately  into  the  regular  law  (p6fio^) ;  hence  the  language  of 
early  legal  formularies  still  maintains  as  necessary  and  integral  the 
sanction  of  the  curse.  The  formula  is  not  '  do  this '  or  '  do  not  do 
that,'  but '  cursed  be  he  who  does  this,  or  does  not  do  that' 

One  instance  may  be  selected,  the  inscription  characteristically 
known  as  '  the  Dirae  of  Teos*.'  The  whole  is  too  long  to  be  tran- 
scribed, a  few  lines  must  suffice. 

'  Whosoever  maketh  baneful  drugs  against  the  Teans,  whether 
against  individuals  or  the  whole  people : 

*Jfay  he  perish^  both  he  and  his  offspring. 

'  Whosoever  hinders  com  from  being  brought  into  the  land  of 
the  Teans,  either  by  art  or  machination,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
and  whosoever  drives  out  what  has  been  brought  in : 
^May  h$  perish^  both  he  and  his  of  spring' 

So  clause  after  clause  comes  the  refrain  of  cursing,  like  the 

1  Oftto,  ds  agr,  cult.  184.  8  booM  preoes  preoor  uti  net  volens  propitios  mihi 
liberiaque,  etc. 

*  BaicUa  in  explaining  i^dpaff0tu  tayi  t6  iimXi^M  rdi  dpdt,  rovr*  tan  rdt  c^t 
it  iwl  nut  lip^tai  rC^  rowr  9lii$aat  wouiaBai.  It  Ib  worth  noting  that  in  M.H.D. 
ssgen  ia  not  only  aa  in  modem  German  beiudictio  but  alao  maledictiot  see  Oathoif, 
'Allerhand  Z*aber  etvmologiaoh  beleuohtet/  Bezzenberger,  Beitrdge  xziv.  n.  180. 

*  BOhl,  LO,A.  497.  Tiie  whole  aubjeot  of  legal  onrsea  haa  been  well  diacoaaed 
by  Dr  Ziebart,  *Der  Finch  im  Oriechiachen  Becht*  {Hermei  xxz.  p.  57)  to  whom 
I  owe  many  rdterenoea.  Alao  by  the  aame  writer  in  hia  *  Neue  Attiaohe  Fluchtafeln' 
{Naekrichten  der  K,  Qss.  d.  WUm.  xu  Qdttingen,  PhiL-Uiat.  Kl.  1889,  pp.  105  and 
185),  and  by  R.  Wilnaoh,  *  Neue  FlnchUfeln '  {Rhsin.  Mus.  1900,  i.  p.  62,  il  p.  38S). 
Gnrae  Inaoriptiona  are  collected  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Attieanm,  nnder  the  title  D^Umum  Tabulae. 
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tolling  of  a  bell,  and  at  last  as  though  they  oould  not  have  their 
fill,  comes  the  curse  od  the  magistrate  who  fiuls  to  curse : 

'  Whosoever  of  them  that  hold  dlBce  doth  not  make  this  cursing, 
what  time  he  presides  over  the  contest  at  the  Anthesteria  and  the 
Herakleia  and  the  Dia,  let  him  be  bound  by  an  overcur^  {iv  r^ 
hrapfi  ix^aOat),  and  whoever  either  breaks  the  stelae  on  which  the 
cursing  is  written,  or  cuts  out  the  letters  or  makes  them  ill^ible : 

*  May  he  perM,  both  hs  and  hu  off$pnng,^ 

It  is  interesting  to  find  here  that  the  curses  were  recited  at  the 
Anthesteria,  a  festival  of  ghosts,  and  the  Herakleia,  an  obvious  hero 
festival,  and  at  the  Dia — this  last  surely  a  festival  of  imprecation 
like  the  Diasia. 

On  the  strength  of  these  Diras  of  Teos,  recited  at  public  and 
primitive  festivals,  it  might  not  be  rash  to  conjecture  that  at  the 
Thesmophoria  some  form  of  Becfiol  or  binding  spells  was  recited 
as  well  as  carried.  This  conjecture  becoipes  almost  a  certainty 
when  we  examine  an  important  inscription^  found  near  Pergamos 
and  dealing  with  the  regulations  for  mourning  in  the  city  of 
Gambreion  in  Mysia.  The  mourning  laws  of  the  ancients  bore 
harder  on  women  than  on  men,  a  fact  explicable  not  by  the 
general  lugubriousness  of  women,  nor  even  by  their  supposed 
keener  sense  of  convention,  but  by  those  early  matriarchal  con- 
ditions in  which  relationship  naturally  counted  through  the 
mother  rather  than  the  father.  -  Women,  the  law  in  question 
enacts,  are  to  wear  dark  garments;  men  if  they  'did  not  wish 
to  do  this'  might  relax  into  white;  the  period  of  mourning  is 
longer  for  women  than  for  men.  Next  follows  the  important 
clause :  '  the  oflScial  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  women,  who 
has  been  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  purifications  that  take 
place  before  the  Thesmophoria,  is  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  men 
who  abide  by  the  law  and  the  women  who  obey  the  law  that  they 
may  happily  enjoy  the  goods  they  possess,  but  on  the  men  who  do 
not  obey  and  the  women  who  do  not  abide  therein  he  is  to  invoke 
the  contrary,  and  such  women  are  to  be  accounted  impious,  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  them  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  the  steward  is  to  write  up  this  law  on  two 

i  Dittonberger,  SylL  Inter.  879. 
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stelae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  before  the  docre  of  the  Theemo- 
phorian,  the  other  before  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lochia.' 

From  the  TheemophoriaMtuae  of  Aristophanes  we  learn  almost 
nothing  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria,  save  the  te^t  that  the 
feast  was  celebrated  on  the  Pnyx^ :  but  the  &shion  in  which  the 
woman-herald  prays  is  worth  noting ;  she  begins  by  a  real  prayer* : 

*  I  bid  ^ou  pray  to  Qods  and  Goddesses 
That  m  Olympus  and  in  Pytho  dwoll 
And  DeloB,  and  to  all  the  other  gods.' 

But  when  she  comes  to  what  she  really  cares  about,  she  breaks  into 
the  old  habitual  curse  fonnularies : 

*  If  any  plots  against  the  cause  of  Woman 
Or  peace  proposes  to  Euripides 
Or  to  the  Medes,  or  plots  a  tyranny, 
Or  if  a  female  slave  m  her  master's  ear 
Tells  tales,  or  male  or  female  publican 
Scants  the  full  measure  of  our  legal  pint— 
Oune  Mm  that  he  may  miserably  perish^ 
He  and  hie  hauee^ — but  for  the  rest  of  you 
Pray  that  the  gods  may  give  you  all  good  things.' 

It  is  of  interest  to  find  that  not  only  were  official  curses 
written  up  at  the  doors  of  a  Thesmophorion,  but,  at  Syracuse,  an 
oath  of  special  sanctity '  the  great  oath '  was  taken  there.  Plutarch* 
tells  us  that  when  Callippus  was  conspiring  against  his  friend  Dion, 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Dion  became  suspicious.  To  allay  their 
suspicions,  Callippus  offered  to  give  any  pledge  of  his  sincerity 
they  might  desire.  They  demanded  that  he  should  take  'the 
great  oath  '  (o^cai  top  fiiyav  SpKOp).  *  Now  the  great  oath  was 
after  this  wise.  The  man  who  gives  this  pledge  has  to  go  to 
the  temenoe  of  the  Theemophorot^  and  after  the  performance  of 
certain  sacred  ceremonies,  he  puts  on  him  the  purple  robe  of  the 
goddess,  and  taking  a  burning  torch  he  denies  the  charge  on  oath  * 
{dir6fufva'i).  It  is  clear  that  this  '  great  oath '  was  some  form  of 
imprecation  on  the  oath-taker,  who  probably  by  putting  on  the 
robe,  dedicated  himself  in  case  of  perjury  to  the  goddess  of  the 
underworld.  That  the  goddess  was  Kore  we  know  from  the  &ct 
that  Callippus  eventually  forswore  himself  in  sacrilegious  fi^shion 
by  sacrificing  his  victim  on  the  feast  of  the  Koreia,  *  the  feast  of 
the  goddess  by  whom  he  had  sworn.'    The  curse  is  the  dedication 

1  Mon.  and  MytK  Anc,  Athene,  p.  104. 

•  Ar.  Thetm.  SSI.  •  Plut.  Vit.  DUm,  66. 
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or  devotion  of  others ;  the  oath,  like  its  more  concrete  form  the 
ordeal,  is  the  dedication  of  the  cursor  himself ' 

The  connection  between  primitive  law  and  agriculture  seems 
to  have  been  very  close.  The  name  of  the  earliest  laws  recorded — 
they  are  rather  precepts  than  in  our  sense  laws — the  '  Ploughman's 
Curses '  speaks  for  itself.  Some  of  these  Ploughman's  Curses  are 
recorded.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the  '  Writers  of  Proverbs* '  that 
'the  Bouzyges  at  Athens,  who  performs  the  sacred  ploughing, 
utters  many  other  curses  and  also  curses  those  who  do  not  share 
water  and  fire  as  a  means  of  subsistence  and  those  who  do  not 
show  the  way  to  those  who  have  lost  it/  Other  similar  precepts, 
no  doubt  sanctioned  by  similar  curses,  have  come  down  to  Us 
under  the  name  of  the  Thrice-Plougher  Triptolema8\  the  first 
lawgiver  of  the  Athenians.  He  bade  men  '  honour  their  parents, 
rejoice  the  gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  not  injure 
animals.'  Perhaps  these  were  to  the  Greeks  the  first  command- 
ments 'with  promise.' 

Such  are  the  primitive  precepts  that  grow  up  in  a  com- 
munity which  agriculture  has  begun  to  bind  together  with  the 
ties  of  civilized  life.  In  the  days  before  curses  were  graven  in 
stone  and  perhaps  for  long  after,  it  was  well  that  when  the 
people  were  gathered  together  for  sowing  or  for  harvest,  these 
salutary  curses  should  be  recited.  Amid  the  decay  of  so  much 
that  is  robust  and  primitive,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  in  the 
Commination  Service  of  our  own  Anglican  Church  with  its  string 
of  holy  curses  annually  recited 

'They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  da* 

The  HaLoa« 

The  consideration  of  the  Haloa  has  been  purposely  reserved  to 
the  end  for  this  reason.  The  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria,  Skirophoria 
and  Arrephoria  are  carried  on  by  women  only,  and  when  they  come 
to  be  associated  with  divinities  at  all,  they  are  regarded  as  '  sacred 
to'  Demeter  and   Eore  or  to  analogous  women  goddesses  Oe, 

^  Paroimlogr.  i.  88S  6  y^p  /9ov^^t  'A^i}nf^ti'  h  r^  Up6if  ipcrw  hrvnWv  $XKa  re 
ToXXd  dpfirat  xal  rocf  fi^  KotPUPoOffi  jcard  t^  piw  0^rot  4  «^^  4  m4  ^o^o/rov^tr 

*  Porph.  de  AhiU  iv.  22. 
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Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Athene.  Moreover  the  sacra  carried 
are  cereal  cakes  and  nephalia :  but  the  rites  of  the  Haloa,  though 
indeed  mainly  conducted  by  women,  and  sacred  in  part  to 
Demeter,  contain  a  new  element,  that  of  wine,  and  are  therefore  in 
mythological  days  regarded  as  'sacred  to'  not  only  Demeter  but 
Dionysos. 

On  this  point  an  important  scholion^  to  Lucian  is  explicit. 
The  Haloa  is  *  a  feast  at  Athens  containing  mysteries  of  Demeter 
and  Eore  and  Dionysos  on  the  occasion  of  the  cutting  of  the  vinee 
and  the  tasting  of  the  wine  made  from  them/  Eustathius'  states 
the  same  &ct.  'There  is  celebrated,  according  to  Pausanias,  a 
feast  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  called  the  Haloa.'  He  adds,  in 
explaining  the  name,  that  at  it  they  were  wont  to  carry  first-fruits 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis  and  to  sport  upon  the  threshing-floors,  and 
that  at  the  feast  there  was  a  procession  of  Poseidon.  At  Eleusis, 
Poseidon  was  not  yet  specialized  into  a  sea-god  only;  he  was 
Phytaimioa,  god  of  plants,  and  as  such,  it  will  be  later  seen  (p.  427), 
his  worship  was  easily  affiliated  to  that  of  Dionysos. 

The  affiliation  of  the  worship  of  the  corn-goddess  to  that  of 
the  wine-god  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  coming  of  Dionysos 
brought  a  new  spiritual  impulse  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  an 
impulse  the  nature  of  which  will  later  be  considered  in  frill,  and 
it  was  to  this  new  impulse  that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  owed, 
apart  from  political  considerations  which  do  not  concern  us,  their 
ultimate  dominance.  Of  these  mysteries  the  Haloa  is,  I  think, 
the  primitive  prototype. 

As  to  the  primitive  gist  of  the  Haloa,  there  is  no  shadow  of 

doubt:  the  name  speaks  for  itself.     Harpocration'  rightly  explains 

the  festival, '  the  Haloa  gets  its  name,  according  to  Philochorus, 

from  the  fact  that  people  hold  sports  at  the  threshing-floors,  and 

he  says  it  is  celebrated  in  the  month  Poseideon/    The  sports  held 

were  of  course  incidental  to  the  business  of  threshing,  but  it  was 

these  sports  that  constituted  the  actual  festival.    To  this  day  the 

1  SohoL  ad  Lao.  DiaL  Mereir.  vn.  4  'Eo/yn^  *k9'fyrn9i  /tvaj^pia  vepc^ov^a 
Ai^pnfTpot  Kul  K6p^t  Ktd  AtMfCaov  M  rj  rofif  rwr  dfiwiXtaw  gal  rj  ytvcti  roD  dro* 

'  Euftoth.  ad  11,  ».  680,  772  *I<rr^or  9k  Sri  M  avyn/uSi  Kofiw&w  if  i  kuX  rk 
SaKAvuL  4$&rro  ipprii  Ifyrro  Aij^iip'pof  koI  AioiWov  card  llau^ariar,  dX^Ki  jcoXov^t^nf 
M  rd  T«4t  dra^cut  coi  fidXtara  iv  'A^cut  dr6  r^i  aXw  rbrt  KaraxpOffSoi  ^pctftat 
tit  *BXcu#th«  4  ^^  1^^^^  «A^  "O/Aiipot  tffi^airci  h  Skuww  fvotfor  jcard  rV  i^prii^  h  | 
jcoi  Hotf'eiddrot  fr  roftn). 

'  Harp.  i.¥.  *AX^ 
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great  round  threshing-floor  that  is  found  in  most  Qreek  villages  is 
the  scene  of  the  harvest  festival.  Near  it  a  booth  (ctcriv^)  is  to 
this  day  erected,  and  in  it  the  performers  rest  and  eat  and  drink 
in  the  intervals  of  their  pantomimic  dancing. 

The  Haloa  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Poseideon  (December — 
January),  &  fact  as  surprising  as  it  is  ultimately  signiflcant.  What 
has  a  threshing  festival  to  do  with  mid-winter,  when  all  the  grain 
should  be  safely  housed  in  the  bams  ?  Normally,  now  as  in  ancient 
days,  the  threshing  follows  as  soon  as  may  be.  after  the  cutting  of 
the  com ;  it  is  threshed  and  afterwards  winnowed  in  the  open 
threshing-floor,  and  mid-winter  is  no  time  even  in  Qreece  for 
an  open-air  operation. 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  shift  of  date  is  due  to  Dionysos. 
The  rival  festivals  of  Dionysos  were  in  mid-winten  He  possessed 
himself  of  the  festivals  of  Demeter,  took  over  her  threshing-floor 
and  compelled  the  anomaly  of  a  winter  threshing  festival.  The 
latest  time  that  a  real  threshing  festival  could  take  place  is 
Pyanepsion,  but  by  Poseideon  it  is  just  possible  to  have  an  early 
Pithoigia  and  to  revel  with  Dionysos.  There  could  be  no  clearer 
witness  to  the  might  of  the  incoming  god. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Haloa  we  leam  two  important  facts 
from  Demosthenes.  It  was  a  festival  in  which  the  priestess,  not 
the  Hierophant,  presented  the  offerings,  a  festival  under  the 
presidency  of  women;  and  these  offerings  were  bloodless,  no 
animal  victim  (Upciop)  was  allowed.  Demosthenes^  records  how 
a  Hierophant,  Archias  by  name,  'was  cursed  because  at  the  Haloa 
he  offered  on  the  eschara  in  the  court  of  Eleusis  burnt  sacrifice  of 
an  animal  victim  brought  by  the  courtezan  Sinope.'  His  condem- 
nation was  on  a  double  count, '  it  was  not  lawful  on  that  day  to 
sacrifice  an  animal  victim,  and  the  sacrifice  was  not  his  business 
but  that  of  the  priestess.'  The  epheboi*  offered  bulls  at  Eleusis, 
and,  it  would  appear,  engaged  in  some  sort  of '  bull  fight'/  but  this 

^  Dem.  59.  116  iranyp^i;  airoO  {roO  Upo^dtn-ov)  mU  8rt  ZtPi&wjf  rj  iralpq,  *AXt^t 
ivl  rift  i<rxif>o.t  rrit  4w  rf  adX  j  *EXtvffan  wpoirayc6cff  UpMdf  06ff*i€Wf  06  wo/itfunf  Sitrot 
4w  ra&rjf  rj  riiUpq.  Upiia  $6tiv  oMi  iKtbfov  oCcrif  rijt  ^(at  dXXA  r^f  iepe(af. 

^  CI. A,  II.  1,  n.  471  fipoPTo  di  koI  rout  /SoCt  ro[i>t]  4p  'BXnwcrt  rf  $v^  koX  roit 
vfioyipoalott  ical  rot>t  iw  toU  SXkoit  Upoit  Kal  yvfipa^loit,  Cf.  Ditlanberger,  De  EpheK 
p.  77. 

'  The  nature  of  the  contest  is  not  dear.  Artemidonii  (i.  S)  tayi :  ra^p«t  4p 
'Iwrf^  vatdef  *B^<r(6ir  dytarlibirrtu  koI  ip  ^ArrucS  wapk  rait  ^eoSii  4p  *BXriW(Fi  *  KoOpoc 
^ABfiPcuoi  T€pir€\XofUvtap  htavrOp.*    See  Lobeuc,  Agl,  p.  906. 
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mu8t  have  been  in  honour  either  of  Dionysos  or  of  Poeeidon  who 
preceded  him :  the  vekicU  of  both  theee  divinities  was  the  bull. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  archon  at  the  Haloa  that  Demeter  had 
given  to  men  'gentle  foods.' 

Our  fullest  details  of  the  Haloa,  as  of  the  Thesmophoria,  oome 
to  us  from  the  newly  discovered  scholia  on  Luciano  From  the 
scholiast's  account  it  is  clear  that  by  his  day  the  festival  was 
regarded  as  connected  with  Dionysos  as  much  as,  or  possibly  more 
than,  with  Demeter.  He  definitely  states  that  it  was  instituted 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Ikarios  after  his  introduction  of  the 
vine  into  Attica.  The  women  he  says  celebrated  it  alone,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  perfect  freedom  of  speech.  The  sacred 
symbols  of  both  sexes  were  handled,  the  priestesses  secretly 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  the  women  present  words  that  might 
not  be  uttered  aloud,  and  the  women  themselves  uttered  all 
manner  of  what  seemed  to  him  unseemly  quips  and  jesta  The 
sacra  handled  are,  it  is  clear,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria :  that  their  use  and  exhibition  were  carefully  guarded  is  also 
clear  from  the  exclusion  of  the  other  sex.  The  climax  of  the 
festival,  it  appears,  was  a  great  banquet.  '  Much  wine  was  set 
out  and  the  tables  were  full  of  all  the  foods  that  are  yielded  by 
land  and  sea,  save  only  those  that  are  prohibited  in  the  mysteries, 
I  mean  the  pomegranate  and  the  apple  and  domestic  fowls,  and 
eggs  and  red  sea-rouUet  and  black-tail  and  crayfish  and  shark. 
The  archons  prepare  the  tables  and  leave  the  women  inside  and 

1  Loo.  Dial.  Meretr,  tii.  4  * r^fitpw * AXfd  lore,  ri  M  aol  649t»KiP  tit  rif^  io/rH^;* 
lohol.  ad  loo.  *Bo^  *A$^fnffft  fivoHjpUL  wtpiixovaa  ^^ifiifrpot  koI  K6^t  koI  Acor^ov 
iwi  rf  TOfif  tQp  dfiw4\up  «a2  rj  ^iJo'ci  roO  AwoKtifUpw  i^hi  o&ov  ')^6fupa  wapik 
*k$iiifoloit  bf  olt  r^oWtfffTcu  (d.  Babjeot  fehlt  im  Cod.:  so  orgilnzen  ist  W>i/iard?) 
nra  9l9yff9Qx%  dp9p€loit  (lio)  ^our6ra,  w€pi  Jr  dcifToGrrcu  iStt  wp6t  o'dr^fia  rijt  rdr 
dp0piiTttP  rropStt  ytpofihwp  8ti  6  Ac6riwof  dmH  rdr  oZror....  After  reoouniiDg  tbt  death 
of  Ikariot  the  lohoUMt  oontinaee,  6r6/«ri9/ia  M  roG  wd$ovt  ^  roia&ni  ioprij.  h  r€t&r§ 
KoX  TtKrHj  Tit  ttffdymu  ywwLK&v  i9  'EXcM'Src,  «d  wox^^X  X^Torrcu  roXXai  xai  ^Kfif^ianh 
fidrcu  M  ywdiK€t  tlawop€v6fit¥ai  4w*  ddttat  ix^*'^"^  ^  fio^Xovrai  X^ccr.  Kai  9^  rii 
of^urra  dXXt^Xoit  Xiyovai  r&rtt  ^l  84  U/wcoi  \di$pa  wpo^ioOaai  reus  Tvrat^  K\€^tyafdat 
wp6t  t6  oit  Cn  Aw6pfnir6f  n  wftfiovXtiovaw,  dva^umoO^i  di  wfAt  dXX^Xat  woffai  ol 
ywaktt  fdrxpi^  koX  dirc^ira,  /SorrdjM/vai  t (8f  ^vfidrw  (so  die  Hs. :  der  Sinn  erfordert 
^X^/idrwr  genitaliom)  drpcri}  (drptrt i  die  Ht.)  drdpfid  rt  Ktd  ywauctitk.  iwravOa  db&t 
T9  woK^  wp6mTtu  ffoi  rpdint^  wdrrm  rdr  7%  yi^t  koI  Bakd^rqt  y4nov9ai  pptttidrtM^t 
rXV  rCk  AwufnuihuMf  iv  nf  /ivaruf,  ^oi&t  ^fd  cai  ft^jjXov  koI  6fml$up  KatMKidliMf,  rai 
^t^,  jcol  ^aXa^0'<at  rpfyXiyt  ipvBUov  {ipiB^ov  die  Ha.),  fit\apo6poVf  Kiapdpov  {^Kopdfiov), 
yoXoioO  (yoXfoO?).  Tapari$4aai  M  rkt  rpaw4^t  ol  d/»xorrn  koI  iwdop  ffaroXcv^rrft  rait 
YM'oiliy,  a^ot  x^^r^M'^^u  ff«#  ^Mifclrorrtt,  iwiitutp^fUfoi  rcit  IrihifioOci  w&^i  rdt 
-iuUpovt  rpo^  ropd  oirQ^  t^ptBf^au  koI  wii^i  xocrwrii^^rai  rott  d^Bpiiroit  rap*  wM^w. 
wp6aK€iT<u  M  rait  rpawi^ait  coi  4k  wXtucoOmt  Kart^Ktva^fiha  d^i^oript^  ytvC^  atdoia, 
dXjw  84  4kk'^  8i4i  rhv  Kapw6i>  roO  Aior^ov*  dXwoi  y4^  al  rw  d/AvAwr  ^vrnai. 
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themselves  withdraw  and  remain  outside,  making  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  visitors  present  that  the  "gentle  foods"  were  discovered 
by  them  (i.e.  the  people  of  Eleusis)  and  by  them  shared  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  And  there  are  upon  the  tables  cakes  shaped 
like  the  symbols  of  sex.  And  the  name  Haloa  is  given  to  the  feast 
on  account  of  the  fruit  of  Dionysos — for  the  growths  of  the  vine 
are  called  AloaV 

The  materials  of  the  women's  feast  are  interesting.  The  diet 
prescribed  is  of  cereals  and  of  fish  and  possibly  fowl,  but  clearly 
not  of  flesh.  As  such  it  is  characteristic  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
population  before  the  coming  of  the  flesh-eating  Achaeans.  More- 
over— a  second  point  of  interest — it  is  hedged  in  with  all  manner 
of  primitive  taboos.  The  precise  reason  of  the  taboo  on  pome- 
granates, red  mullet  and  the  like,  is  lost  beyond  recall,  but  some 
of  the  particular  taboos  are  important  because  they  are  strictly 
paralleled  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  That  the  pomegranate 
was '  taboo '  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  clear  from  the  aetio- 
logical  myth  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter^  Hades  consents 
to  let  Persephone  return  to  the  upper  air. 

'So  spake  he,  and  Persephone  the  prudent  up  did  rise 
Qlod  in  her  heart  and  swift  to  eo.    But  he  in  orafty  wise 


Looked  round  and  gave  her  stealthilv  a  sweet  pomegranate  seed 
To  eat,  that  not  for  all  her  days  with  Her  of  sable-weed, 
Demetcr,  should  she  tarry.' 

The  pomegranate  was  dead  men's  food,  and  once  tasted  drew 
Persephone  back  to  the  shades.  Demeter  admits  it;  she  says*  to 
Persephone : 

'  If  thou  hast  tasted  food  below,  thou  canst  not  tany  here, 
Bolow  the  hollow  earth  must  awell  the  third  part  of  the  year.' 

Porphyry'  in  his  treatise  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food,  notes 
the  reason  and  the  rigour  of  the  Eleusinian  taboos.  Demeter,  he 
says,  is  a  goddess  of  the  lower  world  and  they  consecrate  the  cock 
to  her.  The  word  he  uses,  d(l>Up<oaav,  really  means  put  under  a 
tahoo.  We  are  apt  to  associate  the  cock  with  daylight  and  his 
early  morning  crowing,  but  the  Qreeks  for  some  reason  regarded 
the  bird  as  chthonic.  It  is  a  cock,  Socrates  remembers,  that  he 
owes  to  Asklepios,  and  Asklepios,  it  will  be  seen  when  we  come 

»  Horn.  Hym,  ad  Cer.  870.  »  t>.  899. 

•  Porphyr.  de  Abit,  xv.  16. 
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to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  was  bat  a  half-deified  hero.  The 
cock  was  laid  under  a  taboo,  reserved,  and  then  came  to  be  ooa- 
sidered  as  a  sacrifice.  Porphyry  goes  on  'It  is  because  of  this  tiiat 
the  mystics  abstain  firom  barndoor  fowls.  And  at  Eleusis  public 
proclamation  is  made  that  men  must  abstain  from  barndoor 
fowls,  from  fish  and  fi^m  beans,  and  fi^m  the  pomegranate  and 
fix>m  apples,  and  to  touch  these  defiles  as  much  as  to  touch  a 
woman  in  child-birth  or  a  dead  body.'  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
were  in  their  enactments  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Haloa. 

Thb  Elbusinian  Mysteries. 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries^  are  usually  treated  as  if  they  were 
a  thing  by  themselves,  a  ceremony  so  significant,  so  august,  as  to 
stand  apart  fi^m  the  rest  of  Greek  Ritual.  If  my  view  be  correct^ 
they  are  primarily  but  the  Eleusinian  Haloa :  all  their  ultimate 
splendour  and  spiritual  as  well  as  social  prestige  are  due  to  two 
things,  first  the  tact  that  Athens  for  political  purposes  made 
them  her  own,  second  that  at  some  date  we  cannot  exactly  fix, 
they  became  affiliated  to  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos.  To  Athens 
the  mysteries  owe  their  external  magnificence,  to  Dionysos  and 
Orpheus  their  deep  inward  content.  The  external  magnificence, 
being  non-religious,  does  not  concern  us ;  the  deep  inward  content, 
the  hope  of  immortality  and  the  like  are  matters  of  cardinal 
import,  but  must  stand  over  till  a  later  chapter,  after  the  incoming 
of  Dionysos  has  been  discussed.  For  the  present  what  concerns  us 
is,  setting  aside  all  vague  statements  and  opinions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  spiritual  influence  attributed  by  various  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  the  mysteries,  to  examine  the  actual 
ritual  facts  of  which  evidence  remains. 

Mysteries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  religion  of 
Demeter  and  Kore.  There  were  mysteries  of  Hermes,  of  lasion, 
of  Ino,  of  Archemoros,  of  Agraulos,  of  Hecate.     In  general  mysteries 

1  The  fooroM  for  the  EleneinUn  Mjeteriee  Are  eoUeoted  in  Lobeok's  AglaopkaamM, 
Beference  to  ineeriptions  diecovered  tinoe  Lobeok's  dajs  will  be  found  in  Daremberg 
and  8eglio*B  Dictionnain  da  AnHquitii^  •.¥.  The  best  general  aoooant  in  En^ieh 
is  that  bj  ProfL  Kamaay  in  the  Eneyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  French  two  artidee 
reorinted  from  the  Mimoire*  de  VAeadimie  du  ImeripHont  et  BelUt  L4Ure$, 
vol.  zxxv.  2nd  part  1S96,  and  toI  zuto.  1900,  entitled  '  Recherohee  ear  Torigine  et 
la  nature  dee  Mjet^ree  d'EIeotia,'  and  '  Lee  Grande  Mjitdree  d'Eleoiis,  Personnel, 
G6rtoionies,'  and  for  oertain  detaile  eee  H.  O.  Pringaheim,  Areh&ologiietu  Beitrdgg 
Mur  ae$ehiehU  d,  eUuHrUtehin  KulU^  1906. 
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seem  to  occur  more  usually  in  relation  to  the  cult  of  women 
divinities\  of  heroines  and  earth-goddesses ;  from  the  worship  of 
the  Oljmipians  in  Homer  they  are  markedly  absent.  In  general, 
by  a  mystery  is  meant  a  rite  in  which  certain  mcra  are  exhibited, 
which  ca7inot  be  safely  seen  by  the  worshipper  till  he  has  under' 
gone  certain  purifications. 

The  date  of  the  m}rsteries  at  Eleusis  is  fortunately  certain. 
The  ceremonies  began  on  the  13th  of  Boedromion,  i.e.  about  the 
end  of  September,  an  appropriate  date  for  any  harvest  festival 
which  was  to  include  the  later  fruits  and  notably  the  grape.  Our 
evidence  for  this  date  is  an  imperial  Roman  inscription',  but  this 
inscription  expressly  states  that  its  enactments  are  '  according  to 
ancient  usage.'  'The  people  has  decided  to  order  the  Eoemeter 
of  the  Epheboi  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  to  send  them 
to  Eleusis  on  the  13th  day  of  Boedromion,  in  their  customary 
dress,  for  the  procession  that  accompanies  the  sacra,  in  order 
that  on  the  14th  they  may  escort  them  to  the  Eleusinion  which 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  Also  to  order  the  Eosmeter  of  the 
Epheboi  to  conduct  them  on  the  19th  to  Eleusis  in  the  same  dress, 
escorting  the  sa^a.*  The  inscription  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  clear  evidence  that  sacra  were  part  of  the  r^[ular  ritual 
What  precisely  these  «acra  were  we  do  not  know ;  presumably  they 
were  objects  like  those  in  use  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  going 
to  and  fro  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  is  purely  political.  The  sacra 
were  really  resident  at  Eleusis,  but  Athens  liked  to  think  she 
brought  them  there.  The  Epheboi  escorted  the  Mcra,  but,  as 
was  fitting,  they  were  really  in  charge  of,  and  actually  carried 
by,  priestesses^ 

On  the  15th  of  Boedromion  took  place  the  ayvpfio^  or 
assembling  of  the  candidates  for  initiation,  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  the  Hierophant  in  the  Stoa  Poikile  interdicting  those 
whose  hands  were  defiled  and  those  whose  lips  spoke  unintelligible 
words\     Some  such  interdiction,  some  '  fencing  of  the  tables,*  took 

1  The  rites  at  Eleusis  were  probably  at  first  confined  to  women.  Dionjiios 
of  HalicarnasBos  {Ant,  Rom,  x.  881)  says  in  speaking  of  the  eolt  of  Demeter  in 
Arcadia,  IdpCaapro  6i  koI  ti-fj/irrrpot  (ep6r  rcU  rdt  Bvfflat  airi  Ml  ywtUKCh  jcol  rif^ciMovff 
iSvcav  b)t  'JBXXi^i  r6|iot  cSr  o(fih  6  ra^*  ^/u&t  ijfWotff  xfi^^* 

«  C.LA,  in.  5. 

'  Inner.  A,  Mitth,  1S04  p.  1G8  (&t  &r  rdi  Itpk  ^pw^tv  al  Uptuu  Aff^aKhrara, 

<  The  exact  formnlarj  is  preserved  by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  p.  29,  t6  Kiipvytta  roOre 
Ktipdrrtrai  *  6aTit  rdt  x^^^  f^^  Ka$ap69.,,8crtt  0««rV  d«1^erot.*    Some  aathofitiet 
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place  in  all  probability  before  all  mysteriea.  It  is  this  prarrhesia 
of  course  that  is  panxlied  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogi,  who 
actually  dares  to  put  his  burlesque  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Hierophant  himself 

The  16th  of  Boedromion  saw  the  accomplishment  of  a  rite  of 
cardinal  importance.  The  day  was  called  in  popular  parlance 
'i\aS€  fiv<rra$,'  'To  the  sea  ye  mystics/  from  the  cry  that 
heralded  the  act  of  purification.  Hesychius*  in  commenting  on 
the  expression  says  *  a  certain  day  of  the  Mysteries  at  Athens.* 
Polyaenus*  is  precise  as  to  the  date.  He  says '  Chabrias  won  the 
sea-fight  at  Naxos  on  the  16th  of  Boedromion.  He  had  felt  that 
this  was  a  good  day  for  a  battle,  because  it  was  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Great  Mysteries.  The  same  thing  happened  with  Themistocles 
against  the  Persians  at  Salamia  But  Themistocles  and  his  troopa 
had  the  **  lacchos  "  for  their  call,  while  Chabrias  and  his  troops  had 
**  To  the  sea  ye  mystics," '  The  victory  of  Chabrias  was  won,  as  we 
know  from  Plutarch^  at  the  full  moon,  aud  at  the  full  moon  the 
Mysteries  were  celebrated. 

The  procession  to  the  sea  was  called  by  the  somewhat  singular 
name  Skaai^,  'driving'  or  'banishing"/  and  the  word  is  instructive. 
The  procession  was  not  a  mere  procession,  it  was  a  driving  out,  a 
banishing.  This  primary  sense  seems  to  lurk  in  the  Greek  word 
irofimri\  which  in  primitive  days  seems  to  have  mainly  meant  a 
oonducting  out,  a  sending  away  of  evil.  The  bathing  in  the  sea 
was  a  purification,  a  conducting  out,  a  banishing  of  evil,  and  each 
man  took  with  him  his  own  pharmakos,  ayoung  pig.  The  tKaai^^ 
the  driving,  may  have  been  literally  the  driving  of  the  pig,  which, 
as  the  goal  was  some  6  miles  distant,  must  have  been  a  lengthy 
and  troublesome  business.  Arrived  at  the  sea,  each  man  bathed 
with  his  pig — the  pig  of  purification  was  itself  purified.  When  in 
the  days  of  Phocion'  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a 

think  thAt  ^«nH^  Aa^ptrot  meAOi  ■peaking  an  onknown,  barbaroos  tongne,  others 
that  it  meant  having  some  impediment  of  ipeeoh  that  prevented  the  due  ntteranee 
of  the  saored  formolaries.    I  tnink  the  former  more  prohable. 
1  Ar.  Ran.  S64. 

*  Heeoh.  Lv.  *  Polyaen.  Strat.  ni.  11. 

*  Plat,  de  glor,  Ath.  vn. 

*  C.hA.  IV.  886  d,  1.  20  tfrc^tXi^^ay  M  ircU  r^t  &UU  M^tm. 

*  Mr  R.  A.  Neil  Miggeeted  that  the  eame  root  and  idea  may  lurk  in  the 
unexplained  pontifex,  i.e.  maker  of  wofiwtd.  The  connection  with  bridgei  ie  late 
and  lanoiftil. 

'  Plot.  Vit.  Phoe.  zzvui. 
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Macedonian  garrison,  terrible  portents  appeared.  When  the  ribbons 
with  which  the  mystic  beds  were  wonnd  came  to  be  dyed,  instead 
of  taking  a  purple  colour  they  came  out  of  a  sallow  death-like 
hue,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  when  it  was  the  ribbons 
belonging  to  private  persons  that  were  dyed,  they  came  out  all 
right  And  more  portentous  still — '  when  a  mystic  was  bathing 
his  pig  in  the  harbour  called  Kantharos,  a  sea-monster  ate  off  the 
lower  part  of  his  body,  by  which  the  god  made  clear  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  that  lay 
near  the  sea,  but  keep  the  upper  portion.' 

The  pig  of  purification  was  a  ritual  element,  so  important 
that  when  Eleusis  was  permitted 
(ac.  350 — 327)  to  issue  her  au- 
tonomous coinage^  it  is  the  pig 
that  she  chooses  as  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  her  mysteries.  The 
bronze  coin  in  fig.  18  shows  the 
pig  standing  on  the  torch :  in  the  ^®-  1** 

emrgue  an  ivy  spray.     The  pig 

was  the  cheapest  and  commonest  of  sacrificial  animals,  one  that 
each  and  every  citisen  could  afford.  Socrates  in  the  RepvMie^ 
says  '  if  people  are  to  hear  shameful  and  monstrous  stories  about 
the  gods  it  should  be  only  rarely  and  to  a  select  few  in  a  mystery, 
and  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  not  a  (mere)  pig  but  some  huge 
and  unprocurable  victim/ 

Purification,  it  is  clear,  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
mysteries,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  mystery.  The  usual  derivation  of  the.  word  is  from 
|ii;fl0,  I  close  the  apertures  whether  of  eyes  or  mouth.  The 
mystes,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  person  vowed  to  secrecy  who  has 
not  seen  and  will  not  speak  of  the  things  revealed.  As  such  he 
is  distinguished  from  the  epopie$  who  has  seen,  but  equally  may 
not  speak ;  the  two  words  indicate  successive  grades  of  initiation. 
It  will  later  be  seen  (p.  480)  that  in  the  Orphic  Mysteries  the 
wonl  mystes  is  applied,  without  any  reference  to  seeing  or  not 
seeing,  to  a  person  who  has  fulfilled  the  rite  of  eating  the  raw 
flesh  of  a  bull.    It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  Crete,  which  is 

>  Head,  Hi$t.  Nim.  p.  S28:  on  the  rtTene  is  Tripiolemos  in  bia  wingtd  otr. 
*  put  Afp.  n.  S7Sa. 
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probably  the  home  of  the  mysteries,  the  mysteries  were  open  to 
all,  they  were  not  mysterious.  The  derivation  of  mystery  from 
/u/o),  though  possible,  is  not  satis&ctory.  I  would  suggest  another 
and  a  simple  origin. 

The  ancients  themselves  were  not  quite  comfortable  about  the 
connection  with  /auoi.  They  knew  and  felt  that  mystery,  secrecy, 
was  not  the  main  gist  of  'a  mystery' :  the  essence  of  it  all  primarily 

I  was  purification  in  order  that  you  might  safely  eat  and  handle 
certain  aaora.     There  was  no  revelation,  no  secret  to  be  kept, 

(    only  a  mysterious  taboo  to  be  prepared  for  and  finally  overcome. 

'  It  might  be  a  taboo  on  eating  first-fruits,  it  might  be  a  taboo  on 
handling  magical  sacra.  In  the  Thesmophoria,  the  women  fiist 
before  they  touch  the  sacra;  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  you 
sacrifice  a  pig  before  you  offer  and  partake  of  the  first-fruits. 
The  gist  of  it  all  is  purification.  Clement^  says  significantly, '  Not 
unreasonably  among  the  Greeks  in  their  mysteries  do  ceremonies 
of  purification  hold  the  initial  place,  as  with  barbarians  the  bath.' 
Merely  as  an  insulting  conjecture  Clement*  in  his  irresponsible 
abusive  fashion  throws  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  origin 
of  the  word  mystery.  *  I  think,'  he  says, '  that  these  orgies  and 
mysteries  of  yours  ought  to  be  derived,  the  one  from  the  wrath 
i^pyv)  ^f  Demeter  against  Zeus,  the  other  from  the  pollution 
(jivao^)  relating  to  Dionysos.'  Of.  course  Clement  is  formally 
quite  incorrect,  but  he  hits  on  what  seems  a  possible  origin  of 
the  word  mystery,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  what  relates  to  a  fivco^, 
a  pollution,  it  is  primarily  a  ceremony  of  purification.  Lydus* 
makes  the  same  suggestion,  'Mysteries,'  he  says,  'are  from  the 
separating  away  of  a  pollution  (javco^)  as  equivalent  to  sanctifi- 
cation.' 

The  bathing  with  the  pig  was  not  the  only  rite  of  puri- 
fication in  the  mysteries,  though  it  is  the  one  of  which  we 
have  most  definite  detail.     From  the  aetiology^  of  the  Homeric 

1  Glem.  Al.  Strom.  ▼.  6S9  ode  iMtucirm  koI  tCm^  t^vmiplw  tQw  «'ap*'BXXi^ir  fy^n 
lUw  KoSdpcia  KoBdwtp  koI  4p  roct  papfidpoit  rb  \wTp6p, 

*  Clem.  AL  Protr.  u,  fjLvrH^pia...dr6  roO  aviifitpriKtrm  wtpl  rb9  Ai6ru0'or  lu^wn. 

*  Ljd.  de  metu,  iv.  8S  Mvorilpca  drd  r^  rr€fHjff€un  roO  /u^ovt  dni  Tijt  dytoirihnit. 
In  f6rm  fiCmft  might  oome  from  fi^  (ol  d^vcrl),  but  Mr  Oilbert  Marraj  draws  my 
attention  to  some  osee  of  /iutfT^pcor  which  point  rather  to  /u^ot,  e.g.  Eur.  8uj^,  470 
Xi^oj^ra  fft/iMd  rrtftfidrttif  fMfcHjpta  and  El.  87  4k  0€oD  fiv^nipluif, 

*  The  aetiology  of  the  Hymn  and  the  Tarious  ceremonies  that  gave  rise  to  it  are 
weU  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd,  to  History  of  Reliyion,  Appendix  to 
Chapter  xxiv. 
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Hymn  to  Demeter,  we  may  conjecture  that  there  were,  at  least 
for  children,  rites  of  purification  by  passing  through  fire,  and 
ceremonies  of  a  mock  fight  or  stone -throwing  (}uOofio\la, 
fiaWrjTv^).  All  have  the  same  intent  and  need  not  here  be 
examined  in  detail. 

On  the  night  of  the  19 — 20th ^  the  procession  of  purified 
mystics,  carrying  with  them  the  image  of  lacchos,  left  Athens 
for  Eleusis,  and  after  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  exact 
order  of  the  various  rites  of  initiation.  The  exact  order  is  indeed 
of  little  importance.  Instead  we  have  recorded  what  is  of  im- 
measurably more  importance,  the  precise,  formularies  in  which 
the  mystics  avowed  the  rites  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  rites 
which  we  are  bound  to  suppose  constituted  the  primitive  ceremony 
of  initiation. 

Before  these  are  examined  it  is  necessary  to  state  definitely 
what  already  has  been  implied,  i.e.  the  fact  that  at  the  mysteries 
there  was  an  offering  of  first-fruits;  the  mysteries  were  in  fact 
the  Thargelia  of  Eleusis.  An  inscription'  of  the  6th  century  B.O. 
found  at  Eleusis  is  our  best  evidence.  '  Let  the  Hierophant  and 
the  Torch-bearer  command  that  at  the  mysteries  the  Hellenes 
should  offer  first-fruits  of  their  crops  in  accordance  with  ancestral 

usage To  those  who  do  these  things  there  shall  be  many  good 

things,  both  good  and  abundant  crops,  whoever  of  them  do  not 
injure  the  Athenians,  nor  the  city  of  Athens,  nor  the  two  god- 
desses.' The  order  of  precedence  is  amusing  and  characteristic. 
Here  we  have  indeed  a  commandment  with  promise. 

The  '  token '  or  fonnulary  by  which  the  mystic  made  confession 
is  preserved  for  us  by  Clement'  as  follows :  '  /  fasted^  I  drank  the 
kykeon,  I  took  from  the  chest,  {having  tasted  !)  I  put  back  into  the 
basket  and  from  the  basket  into  the  chest*  The  statement  involves, 
in  the  main,  two  acts  besides  the  preliminary  fast,  Le.  the  drinking 
of  the  kifkeon  and  the  handling  of  certain  unnamed  sacra. 

1  I  omit  altogether  the  oeremonies  of  the  17th— IStb,  the  Bpidauria,  as  they 
were  manifestly  a  later  aooretion ;  the  worship  of  the  Epidaarian  Asklepios  was 
formally  inaugurated  at  Athens  (see  p.  844)  in  421  b.o. 

'  Dittenberger,  Syllog,  Imeript,  18. 

'  Olem.  Al.  Protr,  ii.  18  tm  rh  vMiifia  'EXtvaiHtif  ^Ep^jmv^a,  frior  r6r  iriMrtdra, 
tXafiof  iK  «r(<rn7f ,  ipyaad/itpoi  (?  iyytwiiitvot)  d'rt$4$ifi9  e/t  rdXa^or  rot  U  KoKiSov  e/t 
Klffrrff.  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr  Dieterioh  (EiM  Mithrat-Liturfie,  p.  186) 
has  shown  good  reason  for  supposing  that  ipnfOffiftMvw  ii  a  eaphemltm  for  rites 
analogous  to  the  Up6%  ydfiot:  see  p.  685. 
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It  is  significant  of  the  whole  attitude  of  Greek  religion  that 
the  confession  is  not  a  confession  of  dogma  or  even  faith,  but  an 
avowal  of  ritual  acts  performed.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  gulf 
between  ancient  and  modem.  The  Greeks  in  their  greater  wisdom 
saw  that  uniformity  in  ritual  was  desirable  and  possible ;  they  left 
a  man  practically  free  in  the  only  sphere  where  freedom  is  of  real 
importance,  La  in  the  matter  of  thought.  So  long  as  you  fasted, 
drank  the  kykeon,  handled  the  sacra,  no  one  asked  what  were  your 
opinions  or  your  sentiments  in  the  performance  of  those  acts; 
you  were  left  to  find  in  every  sacrament  the  only  thing  you  could 
find — what  you  brought.  Our  own  creed  is  mainly  a  Credo,  an 
utterance  of  dogma,  formulated  by  the  few  for  the  many,  but  it 
has  traces  of  the  more  ancient  conception  of  Canfiteor,  the  avowal 
of  ritual  acts  performed  Credo  in  unam  eanctam  catholicam  et 
apostolicam  ecolesiam  is  immediately  followed  by  Conftteor  unum 
baptismum,  though  the  instinct  of  dogma  surges  up  again  in  the 
final  words  in  remiesionem  peccaiorum. 

The  preliminary  fast  before  the  eating  of  sacred  things  is 
common  to  most  primitive  peoples;  it  is  the  simplest  negative 
form  of  purification :  among  the  more  logical  savages  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  taking  of  a  powerful  emetic.  The  kykeon 
requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  first-fruits  at  Eleusis  were 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  pelanoeK  The  nature  of  a  pelanos  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  fact  noted  that  the  word  pelanos 
was  used  only  of  the  half-fluid  mixture  offered  to  the  gods.  Its  ' 
equivalent  for  mortals  was  called  alphUa  or  sometimes  kykeon. 
Eustathius  in  commenting  on  the  drink  prepared  by  Uekamede 
for  Nestor,  a  drink  made  of  barley  and  cheese  and  pale  honey  and 
onion  and  Pramnian  wine,  says  that  the  word  kykeon  meant  some- 
thing between  meat  and  drink,  but  inclining  to  be  like  a  sort  of 
soup  that  you  could  sup.  Such  a  drink  it  was  that  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  Metaneira  prepared  for  Demeter,  only  with  no  wine,  for 
Demeter,  as  an  underworld  goddess  '  might  not  drink  red  wine ' : 
and  such  a  winelees  drink,  made  in  all  probability  from  the  pelanos 
and  only  differing  from  it  in  uame,  was  set  before  the  mystae. 

Some  ceremony  like  the  drinking  of  the  kykeon  is  represented 
in  the  vase-painting'  in  fig.  14.    Two  worshippers,  a  man  and  a 

1  CLA.  Tol.  IV.  p.  808,  U.  6S  and  72. 

>  Annali  delV  Imt.  1S66,  Tar.  d'  agg.  F.    Naples,  Hejdamann,  Cat.  S8M. 
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woman,  are  seated  side  by  side ;  before  them  a  table  piled  with 
food,  beneath  it  a  basket  of  loaves.  They  are  inscribed  ifytto 
(Mu0Ta).  A  priest  holding  in  the  left  hand  twigs  and  standing 
by  a  little  shrine,  offers  to  them  a  cyliz  oontaining  some  form  of 
drink.  The  presence  of  the  little  shrine  has  made  some  oommen- 
tators  see  in  the  priest  an  itinerant  qoaok  priest  (^Ti/pri^X  ^^^  ^^ 


Fio.  14. 


is  quite  possible  that  shrines  of  this  kind  oontaining  socro  were 
carried  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Anyhow  the  scene  depicted 
is  analogou& 

Of  the  actual  9acra  which  the  initiated  bad  to  take  from  the 
chest,  place  in  the  basket,  and  replace  in  the  chest,  we  know 
nothing.  The  sacra  of  the  Thesmophoria  are  known,  those  of  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries  were  of  trivial  characteri  a  ball,  a  mirror,  a 
cone,  and  the  like :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sacra  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  of  any  greater  intrinsic  significance. 
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Clement^  in  a  passage  preceding  that  already  quoted  gives  the 
Eleusinian  '  tokens/  with  slightly  different  wording  and  with  two 
additional  clauses:  he  says  'the  symbols  of  this  initiation  are» 
I  ate  from  the  timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  carried  the 
kemo8,  I  passed  beneath  the  pcutos.*  The  scholiast'  on  Plato's 
Oorgiaa  makes  a  similar  statement.  He  says  'at  the  lesser 
mysteries  many  disgraceful  things  were  done,  and  these  words 
were  said  by  those  who  were  being  initiated:  I  ate  from  the 
timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  carried  the  kemoa*\  he  further 
adds  by  way  of  explanation  '  the  kernos  is  the  lihnan  or  ptwm/ 
le.  it  is  some  form  of  winnowing  fan. 

There  has  been  much  and,  I  think,  needless  controversy  as  to 
whether  this  form  of  the  tokens  belongs  to  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis 
or  not  From  the  words  that  precede  Clement's  statement,  a 
mention  of  Attis,  Kybele  and  the  Korybants,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  has  in  his  mind  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  from  his  mentioning  Demeter  also,  it  is  also  clear  that 
he  does  not  exactly  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  mention 
of  the  '  tokens '  by  the  scholiast  on  Plato  is  expressly  made  with 
reference  to  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  and  these,  it  will  later  (Chap,  x.) 
be  seen,  are  related  especially  to  Kore  and  Dionysos.  The  whole 
confusion  rests  on  the  simple  mythological  bet  that  Demeter 
and  Cybele  were  but  local  forms  of  the  Great  Mother  worshipped 
under  diverse  names  all  over  Greece.  Wherever  she  was  wor- 
shipped she  had  mysteries,  the  timbrel  and  the  cymbal  came  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  wilder  Asiatic  Mother,  but  the  Mother  at 
Eleusis  also  clashed  the  brazen  cymbals.  In  her  '  tokens '  however 
her  mystics  ate  from  the  data  and  the  basket,  but  the  distinction 
is  a  slight  one. 

The  question  of  the  kemoa  is  of  some  interest  The  scholiast 
states  that  the  kernos  was  a  winnowing  fan,  and  the  winnowing 
fan  we  shall  later  see  (p.  548)  was,  at  least  in  Alexandrine  days, 

1  Olem.  Al.  Protr,  u  2.  18  AiyoOt  fAvrHjpia  koI  (l6g.  al)  Aidt  rp6t  /airipo,  A^^frps 
i^pM^uu  ffVfiwKoKol  Kol  fiifint  r^  AffoQt  Ktd  Aibt  Urcnfp^c.  raOra  TtUfKov^uf  ol 
^fiytt'Amii  gal  KvfiiX-g  koI  KopCfioffi, — rd  a^ftfitXa  rift  fivijatut  ToiW^t  'Ear  rvfirdpw 
l^vor,  4k  KVftBdXov  frior,  ixtf^ti^frifaa,  inth  rdr  roor^  M8vw. 

>  Sohol.  id  put.  Qorg,  p.  133  4p  oft  (mt  o/ugpoit  /ivcniploit)  roXXA  fih  iwpdrrtn 
alrxpi,  iXiyrro  M  rp6t  r&w  /wov/Upw  raOra'  ix  rvfiwdpov  l^aTor,  4k  KVfiftdXov  Anor, 
4Mfmodf6frn9(k  {K4f»ot  64  t6  Xkror  l^w  ri  wrOoif  iffrb),  inrb  rdv  warrt^  inf48votf  koI 
rd  ^(4t*  '^^  ooDolodinfl  formnUnr,  which  does  not  oeear  in  the  Eletiiiniaa 
oonfMiion,  wiU  be  ezpUined  later  (Chap.  z.). 
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used  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  It  was  a  simple  agricultural 
instrument  taken  over  and  mysticized  by  the  religion  of  Dionysos. 
From  Athenacus^  however  we  learn  of  another  kind  of  kemoa. 
In  his  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  cups  and  their  uses  he 
says :  '  Kemoa,  a  vessel  made  of  earthenware,  having  in  it  many 
little  cups  fastened  to  it,  in  which  are  white  poppies,  wheat,  barley, 
pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils ;  and  he  who  carries  it  after  the  fashion 
of  the  carrier  of  the  liknon^  tastes  of  these  things,  as  Ammonius 
relates  in  his  third  book  On  Altars  and  Sacrifices.'  A  second  and 
rather  fuller  notice  of  the  kemoa  is  given  by  Athenaeus'  a  little 
later  in  discussing  the  kotyloa.  *  Polemon  in  his  treatise  "  On  the^ 
Dian  Fleece"  says,  *'And  after  this  he  performs  the  rite  and  takes 
it  from  the  chamber  and  distributes  it  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  kemoa  aloft." '  Then  follows  an  amplified  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  kemoa.  The  additions  are  italicized:  ^aage,  white  poppies, 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils,  heana^  apeU,  oata,  a  coJte, 
honeyt  oil,  wine,  milk,  aheep'a  wool  wmaahedJ 

The  list  of  the  irayKapirla,  the  offering  of  all  fruits  and  natural 
products,  is  in  some  respects  a  primitive  one :  the  unwashed  wool 
reminds  us  of  the  simple  offering  made  by  Pausanias  at  the  cave 
of  Demeter  at  Phigalia ;  but  there  are  late  additions,  the  manu-* 
factured  olive  oil  and  wine.  Demeter  in  early  days  would  assuredly 
never  have  accepted  wine.  Vessels  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
description  given  by  Athenaeus  have  been  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Melos  and  Crete  and,  of  later  date,  in  the  precinct 
at  Eleusis,  both  vessels  meant  for  use  and  others  obviously  votive. 
In  the  accounts*  of  the  officials  at  Eleusis  for  the  year  408^7  B.c. 
there  is  mention  of  a  vessel  called  Kipxvo^^  which  in  all  probability 
is  identical  with  the  kemoa  of  Athenaeus.  The  shape  and  purport 
of  the  vessel  are  clearly  seen  in  the  early  specimen  from  Melos^  in 

1  Athen.  xi.  62,  p.  476. 

*  Athen.  xi.  56,  p.  478  6ffoi  a»ta  rh  ir^pof  re^unfrox^ret.  roOro  5*  iirry  dyycZor 
KtpdfuoGp  tx"^  ^^  aim}  woXKobt  KorvXtffKOvt  KtKoSXiifihovf  hn^t  d*  adroit  Bmupoi^ 
fi-^KtaPts  \tvKolt  Tvpolt  KpiOcdf  Tiffol,  \d0vpot,  (SxpM,  ^OKol,  K^ofiM,  ^cuU,  ppSfiot,  TokdBwif, 
fUXi,  IXaiop,  olpot,  ydXa,  0ioy  fpcor  drXvror.  6  ii  roOro  fiaariffat  oU>p  XucPo^pfJjaat 
ro&rtap  yt^erat.  I  have  translated  the  diffloalt  Awu  by  aloft  taking  it  at  referring  to 
the  carrying  on  the  head,  bnt  lee  *  Kerohnoa,'  O.  Bobeniohn,  A.  Mitt  1S98.  xzm. 
p.  270,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  referenoea.  The  Kernophoria  U  wel^ 
shown  in  the  Ninnlon  pinax  on  p.  559. 

'  *R04Mc/Mf  *ApX'  1808,  p.  61  xpv^M  '^PX^Oi  V, 

*  British  Museum,  Annual  of  Britiih  School  at  Athem,  toI.  hi.  p.  57,  PI.  iv.  Ai 
Professor  Bosanquet  pointed  out  to  me  it  is  likely  that  the  Kemoa  at  Eleoaii  waa 
borrowed  from  the  Cretan  mysteries. 
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fig.  16.    Sach  a  vessel  might  well  be  called  a  teparatori  each  of 
the  little  kotyliakoi  attached  would  contain  a  sample  of  the  various 


grains  and  products.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  scholiast  might 
explain  it  as  a  liknon.  The  lUcnon  was  an  implement  for  winnow- 
ing, separating  grain  from  chaff,  the  kemoa  a  vessel  in  which 
various  sorts  of  grain  could  be  kept  separate.  The  Kemophoria 
was  nothing  but  a  late  and  elaborate  form  of  the  offering  of  first- 
firuita  In  the  simple  primaeval  form  of  the  Mysteries  as  certified 
by  the  tokens,  we  have  but  two  elements,  the  presentation  and 
tasting  of  first-fruits  and  the  handling  of  sacra.  All  later  accre- 
tions  vdll  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Orphic  Mysteries. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  42)  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  a  rite  which,  according  to  AthenaeusS  took  place  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Mysteries.  On  this  day,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  rite,  two  vessels  called  plemochoae  were  emptied,  one  towards 
the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west,  and  at  the  moment  of  out- 
pouring a  mystic  formulary  was  pronounced.  Athenaeus  explains 
that  a  plemocho^  was  an  earthenware  vessel '  shaped  like  a  top  but 
standing  secure  on  its  basis ' :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  vessel  in 

1  Athoi.  XI.  98,  p.  496. 
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general  use  for  the  service  of  the  underworld,  for  he  quotes  a  play 

called  Peirithous  in  which  one  of  the  characters  said : 

'  That  these  pUmochoai  with  well-omened  words 
We  may  pour  down  into  the  chthonian  chasm.' 

What  the  mystic  formulary  was  we  cannot  certainly  say,  but 
it  is  tempting  to  connect  the  libation  of  the  plemochoi  with  a 
formulary  recorded  by  Proclos^  He  says  'In  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  looking  up  to  the  sky  they  cried  aloud  "Rain,"  and 
looking  down  to  earth  they  cried  **  Be  fruitful." '  The  simplicity 
of  the  solemn  little  prayer  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  rites  so  primitive. 

Last  of  all,  over  those  who  had  been  initiated  were  uttered,  if 
we  may  trust  Hesychius*,  the  mysterious  words  Ki7f  SfLwa^. 

It  remains  to  resume  the  results  of  the  last  four  chapters. 
It  has  been  seen  in  examining  four  of  the  great  public  festivals 
of  Athens,  the  Diasia,  the  Anthesteria,  the  Thargelia,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  that  neither  their  names,  nor  primarily  their  ritual,  were 
concerned  with  the  worship  of  the  Olympian  gods  to  whom  the 
festivals  were  ostensibly  dedicated.  When  the  nature  of  that 
ritual  was  examined,  it  was  seen  to  consist  not  in  sacrifice  like 
that  paid  to  the  Olympians,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  tendance 
and  might  be  embodied  in  the  formula  do  ut  dee,  but  rather  of 
ceremonies  of  aversion  based  on  ignorance  and  fear.  Its  formula 
was  do  ut  aheaa.  In  the  Anthesteria  the  ceremonies  known  as 
ipoyiafiol  were  seen  to  be  purifications  (tcaOapfioC),  and  by  purifi- 
cations were  meant  placations  of  Keres,  of  ghosts  and  sprites. 
In  the  Thargelia  the  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  seen  to 
be  also  a  purification,  but  in  the  sense  not  of  the  placation  or 
riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  but  of  a  magical  cleansing  from 
physical  evil.  In  the  Thesmophoria  the  ceremony  with  the  pigs 
was  preceded  by  ceremonies  of  purification,  and  was  in  itself  of 
magical  intent.  Moreover  the  element  of  cursing  and  devotion 
was  seen  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  later  notion  of  consecraHon. 
To  these  three  festivals,  taken  from  the  three  seasons  of  the 

^  Prool.  ad  Plat.  Tim.  p.  298  h  roct  'BXeu^iyfoct  dt  /U^r^  odpoph^  dwufiKiworrtt 
ifidup  *  Of,*  itaTo^/f  orTCf  M  e/f  rV  V^  •  «^«' 

'  Hesych.  8. v.  K^|  6ftwa^'  ixi^il^fUL  rercXc^fi^oct.  Mr  F.  M.  Gornford  snggeRtf 
that  the  original  form  may  have  \mn  K6yicy  rdt,  *  Bound  the  oonoh— enough.' 
See  also  Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  775. 
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agricultural  year,  has  now  been  added  the  rite  of  the  Eleuainian 
Mysteries,  the  gist  of  which  has  been  shown  to  be  purificaticm  as 
preliminary  to  the  handling  of  magical  sacra  and  to  the  partaking 
of  first-fruits. 

The  only  just  way  of  understanding  the  religious  notions  of  a 
particular  race  is  to  examine  the  terminology  of  the  language  of 
that  raca  Our  modem  notion  of  ancient  religion  is  largely  sammed 
up  by  the  word  '  sacrifice.'  We  are  too  apt  to  ask  '  what  was  the 
nature  of  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks  ? '  If  we  follow  the  lead  of 
their  language  instead  of  impoamg  our  language  on  them,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  sacrifice,  with  all  our  modem  connotations 
of  vicarious  expiation  and  of  mystical  communion,  they  had  not 
All  the  ancient  ceremonies,  so  far  considered,  point  to  a  thought 
simpler  and  nowise  less  beautiful  or  less  deeply  religious,  and 
that  thought  is  purification.  Purification  practically  unknown  to 
Olympian  worship  is  the  keynote  of  the  lower  stratum. 

It  is  all  important  that  this  should  be  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  at  this  point  in  order  that  the  sequel  may  be  intelligible. 
When  the  new  impulse  connected  with  the  names  of  DionjraoB 
and  Orpheus  entered  Greece,  it  left  aside  the  great  and  popular 
Olympian  system  embodied  in  the  formula  do  tU  des,  and,  by  a 
(me  instinct,  fastened  on  an  element  which,  if  in  some  respects 
it  was  lower,  was  tmer  to  fact  and  had  in  it  higher  possibilities, 
a  religion  that  recognised  evil,  though  naainly  in  physical  form, 
and  that  sought  for  purification. 

The  essence  of  that  new  religion  was,  as  will  later  be  shown, 
the  belief  that  mau  could  become  god :  the  new  ritual  feature  it 
introduced,  a  feature  wholly  lacking  in  the  old  uneaten  '  sacrifices,' 
wa9  mystical  communion  by  the  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god. 
But,  because  man  was  mortal,  there  was  mortality  to  be  puiged 
awayi  and  hence,  although  with  a  new  faith  and  hope,  men 
reverted  to  the  old  ritual  of  purification. 

So  much  by  anticipation ;  but  before  we  come  to  the  study  of 
the  new  impulse  it  is  necessary  to  leave  ritual  and  turn  to  theology, 
which  is  in  fact  mythology :  the  rites  have  been  considered,  and  now 
in  the  next  three  chapters  something  must  be  said  of  the  beings 
worshipped, — at  first  in  vague  shifting  outlines  as  ghosts  and 
sprites, — later  crystallized  into  clear  shapes  as  goddesses  and  gods. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

THE   DEMONOLOQY  OF  GHOSTS  AND  SPRITES  AND  BOGEYS. 

*<L    MCf^AAYXOI    KAI    (t>eepCir€N6?C 

KApec  'EpiNfcc/ 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  nature  of  Greek  ritual  has  been' 
discuased.  The  main  conclusion  that  has  emerged  is  that  this 
ritual  in  its  earlier  phases  was  mainly  characterized  by  a  tendency 
to  what  the  Qreeks  called  awoTpowii,  i.e.  the  turning  away,  the 
aversion  of  evil.  This  tendency  was  however  rarely  quite  un- 
touched by  an  impulse  more  akin  to  our  modem  notion  of  worshipi 
the  impulse  to  Oepawela,  Le.  the  induction,  the  fostering  of  good 
influences. 

Incidentally  we  have  of  course  gathered  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects  of  worship.  When  the  ritual  was  not  an 
attempt  at  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature,  we  have  had  brief 
uncertain  glimpses  of  sprites  and  ghosts  and  underworld  divinities. 
It  now  remains  to  trace  with  more  precision  these  vague  theo- 
logical or  demonological  or  mythological  outlines,  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  beings  worshipped  and  something  of  the  order  of 
their  development. 

In  theology  facts  are  harder  to  seek,  truth  more  difficult  to 
formulate  than  in  ritual.  Ritual,  Le.  what  men  did,  is  either 
known  or  not  known ;  what  they  meant  by  what  they  did — the 
connecting  link  between  ritual  and  theology-^can  sometimes  be 
certainly  known,  more  often  precariously  inferred.  Still  more 
hazardous  is  the  attempt  to  determine  how  man  thought  of  the 
objects  or  beings  to  whom  his  ritual  was  addressed,  in  a  word  what 
was  his  theology,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  term,  his  mythology. 

At  the  outset  one  preliminary  caution  is  imperative.     Out 
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minds  are  imbued  with  current  classical  mythology,  our  imaginatioii 
peopled  with  the  vivid  personalities,  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the 
Olympian  gods ;  it  is  only  by  a  somewhat  severe  mental  effort  that 
we  realize  the  fieust  essential  to  our  study  that  tiiere  were  no  gods 
(U  ail,  that  what  we  have  to  investigate  is  not  so  many  actual  tacts 
and  existences  but  only  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  shifting 
and  changing  colour  with  every  human  mind  that  conceived  them. 
Art  which  makes  the  image,  literature  which  crystallizes  attributes 
and  functions,  arrest  and  fix  this  shifting  kaleidoscope ;  but,  until 
the  coming  of  art  and  literature  and  to  some  extent  after,  the 
formulary  of  theology  is  '  all  things  are  in  flux '  (irovra  /Sei). 

Further,  not  only  are  we  dealing  solely  with  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  but  often  with  conceptions  of  a  mind  that  conceived 
things  in  a  £Eishion  alien  to  our  own.  There  is  no  greater  bar  to 
that  realizing  of  mythology^  which  is  the  first  condition  of  its 
being  understood,  than  our  modem  habit  of  clear  analytic  thought 
The  very  terms  we  use  are  sharpened  to  an  over  nice  discrimina- 
tion. The  first  necessity  is  that  by  an  effort  of  the  sympathetic 
imagination  we  should  think  back  the  '  many '  we  have  so  sharply 
and  strenuously  divided,  into  the  haze  of  the  primitive  '  one.' 

Nor  must  we  regard  this  haze  of  the  early  morning  as  a  dele- 
terious mental  fog,  as  a  sign  of  disorder,  weakness,  oscillation.  .  It 
is  not  confusion  or  even  synthesis ;  rather  it  is  as  it  were  a  proto- 
plasmic fulness  and  forcefulness  not  yet  articulate  into  the  diverse 
forms  of  its  ultimate  births.  It  may  even  happen,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Olympian  divinities,  that  articulation  and  discrimination  sound 
the  note  of  approaching  decadence.  As  Maeterlinck'  beautifully 
puts  it,  la  darti  parfaite  u'est-elle  pas  (f  ordinaire  le  signs  ds  la 
lassitude  des  iddes  f 

There  is  a  practical  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
this  primary  fusion,  though  not  confusion,  of  ideas.  Theology, 
after  articulating  the  one  into  the  many  and  diverse,  after  a  course 
of  exclusive  and  determined  discrimination,  after  differentiating 
a  number  of  departmental  gods  and  spirits,  usually  monotheiiee, 
i.e.  resumes  the  many  into  the  one.  Hence,  as  will  be  constantly 
seen,  miUatis  miUandis,  a  late  philosophizing  author  is  often  of 

^  My  poiition  in  thii  matter  wm  itated  long  Ago  in  an  artiola  in  the  JourmU  t(f 
JlelUnic  Studiei,  xx.  1899,  pp.  211,  244. 
*  Sageue  et  Dettinie,  p.  76. 
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great  use  in  illustrating  a  primitive  conceptioD :  the  multiform 
divinity  of  an  Orphic  Hymn  is  nearer  to  the  primitive  mind  than 
the  clear-cut  outlines  of  Homer's  Olympians. 


In  our  preliminary  examination  of  Athenian  festivals  we  found 
underlying  the  Diasia  the  worship  of  a  snake,  underlying  the 
Anthesteria  the  revocation  of  souls.  In  the  case  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  we  found  magical  ceremonies  for  the  promotion  of  fertility 
addressed  as  it  would  seem  directly  to  the  earth  itself:  in  the 
Thargelia  we  had  ceremonies  of  purification  not  primarily  addressed 
to  any  one.  In  the  Diasia  and  Anthesteria  only  was  there  clear 
evidence  of  some  sort  of  definite  being  or  beings  as  the  object  of 
worship.  The  meaning  of  snake-worship  will  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion later  (p.  826),  for  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  theology  or  demonology  of  the  beings  worshipped  in 
the  Anthesteria,  the  Keres,  sprites,  or  ghosts,  and  the  theological 
shapes  into  which  they  are  developed  and  discriminated. 

The  Ker  as  Ghost  and  Sprfie. 

That  the  Keres  dealt  with  in  the  Anthesteria — '  worshipped  * 
is  of  course  too  modem  a  word — were  primarily  ghosts,  admits, 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  previously  adduced  (pp.  43,  44),  of  no 
doubt.  That  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.  they  were  thought  of  as 
little  winged  sprites  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  clearly  shows,  and 
to  it  might  be  added  the  evidence  of  countless  other  Athenian 
white  lekythi  where  the  eidolon  or  ghost  is  shown  fluttering  about 
the  grave.  But  to  the  ancients  Keres  was  a  word  of  far  larger  and 
vaguer  connotation  than  our  modem  ghosts,  and  we  must  grasp  this 
wider  connotation  if  we  would  understand  the  later  developments 
of  the  term. 

Something  of  their  nature  has  already  appeared  in  the  apotro- 
paic  precautions  of  the  Anthesteria.  Pitch  was  smeared  on  the 
doors  to  catch  them,  cathartic  buckthorn  was  chewed  to  eject  them ; 
they  were  dreaded  as  sources  of  evil ;  they  were,  if  not  exactly  evil 
spirits,  certainly  spirits  that  brought  evil:  else  why  these  pre- 
cautions ?    Plato  has  this  in  his  mind  when  he  says^ '  There  are 

^  Legg.  xi.  p.  937  d  rocf  wXtlvroit  aM^  do»  K%pn  iwtwt^fdKoaiP,  at  Korofuabw^l 

T€  Kal  Karappvwalpovffip  a^d. 
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many  fisdr  things  in  the  life  of  mortals,  but  in  most  of  them  there 
are  as  it  were  adherent  Keres  which  pollute  and  disfigure  them/ 
Here  we  have  not  merely  a  philosophical  notion,  that  there  is 
a  soul  of  evil  in  things  good,  but  the  reminiscence  surely  of 
an  actual  popular  faith,  i.e.  the  belief  that  Keres,  like  a  sort 
of  personified  bacilli,  engendered  corruption  and  pollution  ^  To 
such  influences  all  things  mortal  are  exposed.  Conon*  in  telling 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  head  of  Orpheus  (p.  467)  says  that 
when  it  was  found  by  the  fisherman  'it  was  still  singing,  nor 
had  it  suffered  any  change  from  the  sea  nor  any  other  of  the 
outrages  that  human  Keres  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was  still 
blooming  and  bleeding  with  fresh  blood.'  Conon  is  of  course  a 
late  writer,  and  full  of  borrowed  poetical  phrases,  but  the  expres- 
sion human  Keres  (avOpwrrivai  idjpe:)  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
Destiny  of  man,  it  means  rather  sources  of  corruption  inherent 
in  man. 

In  fig.  7  we  have  seen  a  representation  of  the  harmless 
Keres,  the  souls  fluttering  out  of  the  grave-pithos.  Fortunately 
ancient  art  has  also  left  us 
a  representation  of  a  bale- 
ful Ker.  The  picture  in 
fig.  16  is  from  a  pelike* 
found  at  Thisbe  and  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum  ^ 
Herakles,  known  by  his 
lion  skin  and  quiver,  swings 
his  rudely  hewn  club  (fcXd- 
io^)  against  a  tiny  winged 
figure  with  shrivelled  body 
and  distorted  ugly  face. 
We  might  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  give  a  name  to 
his  feeble  though  repulsive  Fio.  is. 

>  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  many  imporUnt  references  to  the  article  on  Kerea 
by  Dr  Otto  Groaina  in  Roacber'i  Lexicon  (Bd.  n.  1148).  Dr  Cmaini*  admirable 
expoaitbn  of  the  nature  of  the  Keree  inffers  only  from  one  defect,  that  he  feela 
himeelf  obliged  to  begin  it  with  the  comparatively  late  literary  conceptions  of 
Homer. 

*  Oonon,  Narr,  zlt. 

*  Published  and  explained  as  Herakles  KJipaft^nft  by  Professor  Fnrtwingler, 
Jakrb.  d.  InMt.  1896,  p.  87. 

«  Berlin,  Inv.  8817. 
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aotagontst  but  for  ao  Orphio  Hymn  to  Herakles*  which  ends  with 
the  prayer : 

'GotncL  bleased  hero,  oome  and  brinff  alkynMots 
Of  all  diaeaaoB.    Brandiahhig  th^  cTuh, 
Drive  forth  the  baleful  fates;  with  poiaooed  ahafta 
Baniah  the  noiaome  Kerea  fiur  away. 

Tl)e  primitive  Greek  leapt  by  hie  religious  imagination  to 
a  forecast  of  the  truth  that  it  has  taken  science  centuries  to 
establish,  i.e.  the  fact  that  disease  is  caused  by  little  live  things, 
germs — bacilli  we  call  them,  he  used  the  word  Keres.  A  fragment 
of  the  early  comic  poet  Sophron'  speaks  of  Herakles  throttling 
Hepialea  Hepiales  must  be  the  demon  of  nightmare,  well  known 
to  us  from  other  sources  and  under  various  confused  names  as 
Ephialtes,  Epiales,  Hepialos.  The  Etymologicon  Mcignum*  explains 
'  Hepialos '  as  a  shivering  fever  and  '  a  daimon  that  comes  upon 
those  that  are  asleep.'  It  has  been  proposed  to  regard  the  little 
winged  figure  which  Herakles  is  clearly  taking  by  the  throat 
as  Hepiale8^  demon  of  nightmare,  rather  than  as  a  Ker.  The 
question  can  scarcely  be  decided,  but  the  doubt  is  as  instructive 
as  any  certainty.  Hepiales  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  Ker ;  i.e.  it  is 
a  special  form  of  Ker,  the  nightmare  bacillus.  Blindness  also  was 
caused  by  a  Ker,  as  was  madness ;  hence  the  expression  '  casting 
a  black  Ker  on  their  eyes*.'  Blindness  and  madness,  blindness 
of  body  and  spirit*  are  scarcely  distinguished,  as  in  the  blindness 
of  Oedipus ;  both  come  of  the  Keres- Erinyes. 

To  the  primitive  mind  all  diseases  are  caused  by,  or  rather  are^ 
bad  spirits.     Porphyry'  tells  us  that  blisters  are  caused  by  evil 

^  Orph,  Hymn,  xn. 

vnfroSff  r*  lofiSXoit  Ki^pat  x*^*^'  AwSirt/iTf, 
s  Ahrena,  No.  09  b,  'Hpa<X% 'HviiXfra  wwiym. 

*  ».v.  ^yovdpfror. 

«  RoMher,  LexUan  lt.  Nok>1  p.  459.  tee  alio  Boteher,  Ephialtea,  AbhandL  d.  Jr» 
8iUh$.  Oe9,  Phil.Hitt.  RL  xx.  1900. 

*  Ear.  Phom.  950  fUXAtfuw  id^p'  iw'  ififUieuf  fiaXAif, 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  above  mnoh  light  haa  been  thrown  on  the  mnedi  of  thii 
primitiTe  demonologjr  bj  Mr  F.  M.  Oomford  in  hii  TkMqfdide$  Mjftkistoriam^ 
Chapter  xiit. 

^  Wolff.  Porphjr.  Dt  phUot.  ttx  one,  hawr,  p.  149sEQeebiiit  Praep.  Ev,  4.  38.  S 
ffcU  y^  ftdXtffra  rott  roour  rpo^mU  x^P^^^*  #>rovfi^rtir  y^  ^ji^flr  wpo^U^i  kuI  v^ortfii- 
reuri  rf  9^/tart,  Ktd  8td  roOro  al  A>9ti«i,  o^  itA  rovt  0toibt  wpo0ffyovft49tM  4XX*  U* 
ovroc  drorrdvc*  ftdXi^rm  8'  ef/iari  xe^^M^  Kul  rait  dm^o^eAt  koI  dvoXe^cwn  rp^TMr, 
tleM^orra  rcit  xp^M^Mt.  The  word  Tp^nryw/Uwm  doee  not  eo  far  ai  I  know  ooeor 
elsewhere,  it  seems  from  the  context  to  mean  'indoothrely/  with  a  Tiew  to  indme$ 
rather  than  expel. 
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spiritfl  which  oome  at  us  when  we  eat  oertain  food  and  aettle  on 
our  bodies.  He  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  ancient  religious  'ayersion' 
when  he  adds  that  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  purifications  are 
practised,  not  in  order  that  we  may  induce  the  preeenee  of  the  gode, 
but  that  these  wretched  things  may  keep  off.  He  might  have  added, 
it  is  on  account  of  these  bad  spirits  that  we  fiuit ;  indeed  offmla, 
the  word  he  uses,  means  abstinence  as  well  as  purity.  Eating  is 
highly  dangerous  because  you  have  your  mouth  open  and  a  Ker 
may  get  in.  If  a  Ker  should  get  in  when  you  are  about  to 
partake  of  specially  holy  food  there  will  naturally  be  diflScultiea. 
So  argues  the  savage.  Porphyry  being  a  vegetarian  sajrs  that  these 
bad  spirits  specially  delight  in  blood  and  impurities  generally  and 
they  'creep  into  people  who  make  use  of  such  things.'  If  yon  kept 
about  you  holy  plants  with  strong  scents  and  purging  properties^ 
like  rue  and  buckthorn,  you  might  keep  the  Keres  away,  or,  if  they 
got  in,  might  speedily  and  safely  eject  them. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Keres,  their  connection  with  'the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,'  comes  out  very  clearly  in  a  quaint  moralising 
poem  preserved  by  Stobaeus  and  attributed  to  linoa  It  deals 
with  the  dangers  of  Keres  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  them 
by  'purification.'  Its  ascetic  tone  and  its  attribution  to  Linos 
probably  point  to  Orphic  origin.    It  runs  as  follows': 

'Hearken  to  theee  my  aayinga.  sealously  lend  me  your  hearing 
To  the  aimplo  truth  about  all  things.    Drive  £u*  awav  tlie  dinastrouii 
Kerea,  they  who  destroy  the  herd  of  the  vulgar  and  rotter 
All  thinfftt  around  with  cumea  manifold.    Many  and  dreodfiil 
Shapes  do  they  take  to  deceive.    But  keep  them  far  from  thy  sfMrit, 
Ever  watchful  in  mind.    This  is  the  purification 
That  ahall  rightly  and  truly  purge  thee  to  aanctification 
(If  but  in  truth  thou  hatent  the  baleful  race  of  the  Korea). 
And  most  of  all  thy  belly,  the  siver  of  all  things  shaniuful, 
For  desirs  is  her  charioteer  and  she  drives  with  the  driving  of  madness.' 

It  is  commonly  said  that  diseases  are  'personified'  by  the 
Qreeka  This  is  to  invert  the  real  order  of  primitive  thought 
It  is  not  that  a  disease  is  realized  as  a  power  and  then  turned 

1  Biob.  V.  33.     A/rov. 

5xXor  d>firrQffai  droit  Ttpi  wdrra  wiStici 
warrcUut  /lo^f^uir  ^^aXcvwv  dTanj^iar'  fxovffoi 
rdt  ^r  dro  ^vx^  tlprfup  ^Xoxcu^t  r6oiO. 
ovrof  ydp  #c  gaBapftin  6mat  diicaiwt  i6ai€i^€ift 
cf  Ktw  dXufOti-g  fuaitit  dKodif  T^rof  a^rtM', 
middp.  1U9  TpumffT^  al^xP*^  iiatnipop  dvorfwr 
i(v  iwiBvfda  ipnoxn  fiapyoiai  xaXajvis. 
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into  a  person,  it  is  that  primitive  man  seems  unable  to  conceive  of 

any  force  except  as  resulting  from  some  person  or  being  or  sprite, 

something  a  little  like  himself.    Such  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the 

modern  Greek  peasant  who  writes  l^oXtpa  with  a  capital  letter. 

Hunger,  pestilence,  madness,  nightmare  have  each  a  sprite  behind 

them ;  are  all  sprites. 

Of  course,  as  Hesiod^  knew,  there  were  ancient  golden  days 

when  these  sprites  were  not  let  loose,  when  they  were  shut  up 

safe  in  a  pithos  or  large  jar  and 

*  Of  old  the  tribes  of  mortal  men  on  earth 
Lived  without  ills,  aloof  from  grievous  toil 
And  catching  plagues  which  Keres  gave  to  men'.' 

But  alas! 

*The  woman  with  her  hands  took  the  great  lid 
From  off  the  jar  and  scattered  them,  and  thus 
Devised  sad  cares  for  mortals.    Hope  alone 
Remained  therein,  safe  held  beneath  the  rim, 
Nor  flitted  forth,  for  she  thrust  to  the  lid*.' 

Who  the  woman  was  and  why  she  opened  the  jar  will  be  con- 
sidered later  (p.  283) ;  for  the  moment  we  have  only  to  note  what 
manner  of  things  came  out  of  it.  The  account  is  strange  and 
significant.    She  shut  the  jar  too  late : 

'For  other  myriad  evils  wandered  forth 
To  man,  the  earth  was  full,  and  ftiU  the  sea. 
Diseases,  that  all  round  by  day  and  night 
firing  ills  to  mortals,  hovered,  self-impdled, 
Silent,  for  Zeus  the  OounsoUor  their  voice 
Had  taken  away^' 

Proclus  understands  that  these  silent  ghoetly  insidious  things 
are  Keres,  though  he  partly  modernizes  them.  He  says  in  com- 
menting on  the  passage,  'Hesiod  gives  them  (i.e.  the  diseases) 
bodily  form  making  them  approach  without  sound,  showing  that 
even  of  these  things  spirits  are  the  guardians,  sending  invisibly 

1  Hc8.  Erg,  90 

wita^v  Anp  re  /ra«Ar  koI  Anp  xaXe*'M<0  w6^oio 
wmO^iitp  r*  dpyaK4wr  ofr'  dtrSpdci  r^pat  fS^MCOP, 

*  I  prefer  to  read :  ourr*  dydpourc  Kjjptt  fdw«ar,  i.e.  *  grievous  diseaies  whioh  Keres 
gave  to  men/  bat  I  have  translated  the  text  as  it  stands,  since  possiUj  Hesiod, 
thoagh  he  clearly  knew  of  a  connection  between  p6aoi  and  r^pct,  maj  have  inyeried 
cause  and  effect.  I  have  already  discussed  the  passage  in  the  Journal  of  flsUsnie 
Studiei,  XT.  1900,  p.  104. 

*  Hes.  Erg.  94.  For  Hope  as  an  eril  Ker.  see  Mr  F.  M.  Oomfocd,  Thmeydidei 
Mythiitoricu$y  p.  224. 

*  Hes.  Erg.  102.  Procl.  ad  102  iffufiarowolyiet  M  aMkt  wponodcmt  d^ovt 
TMVaf  ipdtiKP^fttPot  8ti  Kol  To^ntp  i^opoi  MiaopH  tlrw*  dfrcrct  hpQ^vf  d^arAf 
4iriHfiirovT(t  rdf  p6aovt  rdr  dvi  rifp  Elfiapfiinfw  rttayfuhat  kol  rdt  h  t(  wl9^  onipat 
8iaffir€lpoPT€t* 
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the  diseases  decreed  by  &te  and  scattering  the  Keres  in  the  jar/ 

After  the  manner  of  his  day  he  thinks  the  Keres  were  presided 

over  by  spirits,  that  they  were  diseases  sent  by  spirits,  but  primitive 

man  believes  the  Keres  are  the  spirits,  are  the  diseases.    Hesiod 

himself  was  probably  not  quite  conscious  that  the  jar  or  pithoe 

was  the  great  grave-jar  of  the  Earth-mother  Pandora  (p.  286), 

and  that  the  Keres  were  ghosts.    '  Elarth,'  says  Hesiod, '  was  full 

and  full  the  sea.'     This  crowd  of  Keres  close-packed  is  oddly 

emphasized  in  a  fragment  by  an  anonymous  poetM 

'Such  18  our  mortal  state,  ill  upon  ill, 
And  round  about  ua  Keres  crowding  still ; 
No  chink  of  opening 
Is  left  for  entering.' 

This  notion  of  the  swi^rm  of  unknown  unseen  evils  hovering  about 

men  haunts  the  lyric  poets,  lending  a  certain  primitive  reality 

to  their  vague  mournful  pessimism.     Simonides  of  Amorgoe* 

seems  to  echo  Hesiod  when  he  says  'hope  feeds  all  men' — ^bat 

hope  is  all  in  vain  because  of  the  imminent  demon  host  that  work 

for  man's  undoing,  disease  and  death  and  war  and  shipwreck 

and  suicide. 

'No  ill  is  lacking,  Keres  thousand-fold 
Mortals  attend,  woes  and  calamities 
That  none  may  scape.' 

Here  and  elsewhere  to  translate  '  Keres '  by  fates  is  to  make  a 
premature  abstraction.  The  Keres  are  still  physical  actual  things 
not  impersonations.  So  when  Aeschylus'  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Danaid  women  the  prayer 

'Nor  may  diseases,  noisome  swarm. 
Settle  upon  our  heads,  to  harm 
Our  citizens,' 

the  '  noisome  swarm '  is  no  mere  '  poetical '  figure  but  the  reflection 
of  a  real  primitive  conviction  of  live  pests. 

The  little  fluttering  insect-like  diseases  are  naturally  spoken  of 

1  Frg.  ap.  Plot  Gonad,  ad  ApoU.  »?i.  Ti  oSr;  ipd  y*  iifAtU  roHrro  dcd  ro0  X^yov 
/la^ed'  ii  6vpdfAt$at  M*  iTiKoylaaffBtu:  Brt  vXe/iy  iUp  ywa  xajrwr  vXciiy  M  tfdXa^^a  col 
rwdit  BrfiTolai  KOjrd  xavwr  ifA/^  rt  Krjptt  c/Xcurroi,  xcrc^  6'  ttaduait  M*  ai§4pu 
Bergk  {Frg.  adeip.  2  b)  points  out  that  Plntarch'i  leooDd  quotation  is  an  eHe^Uc 
eooplet,  and  for  the  ms.  alOipi  reads  'At6«fa,  This  gives  no  satiifaotory  leose. 
Mr  Gilbert  Murraj  reads  d04^  a  conjecture  made  certain  by  a  paeiage  in  the 
dialogoe  '  Theophrastoe '  (p.  899  ■)  by  ▲eneat  of  Gasa,  wX^jfnit  M  ca<  ^  >i|  coi  A 
MXotf^a  Ktd  rd  ifrb  7^  roMf  «ai  wt  f^  rit  rwv  rap*  iifw^  ao^Qi'  mp69  odMr  oM 
(kor  i^pa  nal  rplxa  /9aXe&. 

a  Simon.  Amorg.  i.  20.  *  Aeich.  Suppl.  684. 
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for  the  most  part  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles' 
the  festering  sore  of  the  hero  is  called  'an  ancient  Ker';  here 
again  the  usage  is  primitive  rather  than  poetical.  Viewing  the 
Keres  '  as  little  inherent  physical  pests/  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  from  Theognis'  that 

'For  hapless  man  wine  doth  two  Keres  hold — 
Limb-slacking  Thirst,  Drunkenness  overbold.' 

Nor  is  it  man  alone  who  is  beset  by  these  evil  sprites.  In 
that  storehouse  of  ancient  superstition,  the  Orphic  Lithica^  we 
hear  of  Keres  who  attack  the  fields.  Against  them  the  best 
remedy  is  the  Lychnis  stone,  which  was  also  good  to  keep  otf 
a  hailstorm. 

'Lychnis,  from  pelting  hail  be  thou  our  shield, 
Keep  off  the  Keres  who  attack  each  field.' 

And  Theopbrastus*  tells  us  that  each  locality  has  its  own  Keres 
dangerous  to  plants,  some  coming  from  the  ground,  some  from  the 
air,  some  from  both.  Fire,  also,  it  would  seem,  might  be  infested 
by  Keres.  A  commentator  on  Philo  says  that  it  is  important 
that  no  profane  fire,  i.e.  such  as  is  in  ordinary  use,  should  touch 
an  altar  because  it  may  be  contaminated  by  myriads  of  Kere8'4 
Instructive  too  is  the  statement  of  Stesichorus*,  who  according  to 
tradition  '  called  the  Keres  by  the  name  Telchines.'  Eustathius 
in  quoting  the  statement  of  Stesichorus  adds  as  explanatoiy  of 
Keres  rk^  aKor^aei^i  the  word  aKorda-^i^  is  late  and  probably  a 
gloss,  it  means  darkening,  killing,  eclipse  physical  and  spiritual. 
Leaving  the  gloss  aside,  the  association  of  Keres  with  Telchines 
is  of  capital  interest  and  takes  us  straight  back  into  the  world 
of  ancient  magic.  The  Telchines  were  the  typical  magicians  of 
antiquity,  and  Strabo^  tells  us  that  one  of  their  magic  arts  was 

»  Soph.  Phil.  4.  •  Theog.  887. 

*  Orph.  Lith.  268  At^rt,  <rv  a*  4k  wtSlov  ^6^(6r  r'  AwUrf9  x^^f^ 

ilfirripov  Kal  Krjpat  6ffai  mx6t»ffaf  ir*  dypodt* 

*  Theophr.  De  eaus.  pL  5.  10.  4  l/ra^roi  WSr  rirwf  Ulat  txn  jnypat,  6L  fUp  ix  r^ 
ida^vt  ol  a*  iK  roO  d^pot  ol  9*  i^  d/t^ocr. 

^  Sruft  ^^  rpwrdyf/aiTo  rod  p^fioO  dcd  r6  uypiat  tffiat  dptLfupdx^ai,  Kiipdt.  This 
reference  to  Badaens's  commentary  on  Philo  Vita  MotU  I  borrow  from  the 
Thesaurus  of  Stephanos.  In  oonneotion  with  fire  and  flre-plaees  the  belief  in 
Keres  is  not  dead  to-day.  An  Irish  senrant  of  mine  who  failed  to  light  a  fire 
firmly  declined  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  the  ground  that  she  knew  'there 
was  a  little  fairy  in  the  grate.'  The  Ker  in  this  case  was,  ai  often  in  antiquity, 
a  malign  draught. 

*  Frg.  ap.  Eustath.  772.  8.  '  in.  2.  662. 
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to  'besprinkle  animals  and  plants  with  the  water  of  Styx  and 
sulphur  mixed  with  it,  with  a  view  to  destroy  them.' 

Thus  the  Keres,  from  being  merely  bad  influences  inherent 
and  almost  automatic,  became  exalted  and  personified  into  aotoal 
magicians.  Eustathius  in  the  passage  where  he  quotes  Stesichorua 
allows  us  to  see  how  this  happened  He  is  commenting  on  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  Kouretes:  these  Kouretes,  he  says,  were 
Cretan  and  also  called  Thelgines  (no),  and  they  were  sorcerers 
and  magiciana  'Of  these  there  were  two  sorts:  one  sort  crafts- 
men and  skilled  in  handiwork,  the  other  sort  pernicious  to  all 
good  things ;  these  last  were  of  fierce  nature  and  were  fabled  to 
be  the  origins  of  squalls  of  wind,  and  they  had  a  cup  in  which 
they  used  to  brew  magic  potions  from  roots.  They  (i.e.  the 
former  sort)  invented  statuary  and  discovered  metals,  and  they 
were  amphibious  and  of  strange  varieties  of  shape,  some  were 
like  demons,  some  like  men,  some  like  fishes,  some  like  serpents ; 
and  the  story  went  that  some  had  no  bauds,  some  no  feet, 
and  some  had  webs  between  their  fingers  like  geese.  And  they 
say  that  they  were  blue-eyed  and  black-tailed.'  Finally  comes 
the  significant  statement  that  they  perished  struck  down  by  the 
thunder  of  Zeus  or  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  The  old  order  is 
slain  by  the  new.  To  the  imagination  of  the  conqueror  the 
conquered  are  at  once  barbarians  and  magicians,  monstrous  and 
magical,  hated  and  feared,  craftsmen  and  medicine  men,  demons, 
beings  endowed  like  the  spirits  they  worship,  in  a  word  Keres- 
Telchines^  When  we  find  the  good,  fruitful,  beneficent  side 
of  the  Keres  eflhced  and  ignored  we  must  always  remember 
this  fact  that  we  see  them  through  the  medium  of  a  couquering 
civilization*. 

The  Keres  of  Old  Aqe  and  Death. 

By  fair  means  or  foul,  by  such  ritual  procedures  as  have  already 
been  noted,  by  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  sounding  of  brass, 

^  Profesior  Bidgewaj,  Early  Age  of  Oreeee,  i.  p.  177. 

*  As  evidence  of  the  eTil  repntaiion  of  Keres  Mr  Gilbert  Mnrray  caUs  mj 
attention  to  the  pan  in  Eur.  Tro.  424  which  seems  to  have  eeoaped  the  attention 
of  commentators: 

K^ipwcttt  h  4Lw4xeJiiia  wijKovap  fiporoit. 
'What  name  have  they?    A  Keri%h  name.'    Hermes  as  in^pv(  invokes  and  itrokft 
K^pa  with  his  xiipvirttor,  see  pp.  26  and  48. 
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the  making  of  comic  figures,  moet  of  the  Keres  could  be  kept  at 

bay ;  but  there  were  two  who  waited  relentless,  who  might  not  be 

averted,  and  these  were  Old  Age  and  Death.    It  is  the  thought 

that  these  two  Keres  are  waiting  that  with  the  lyric  poets  most  of 

all  overshadows  the  brightness  of  life.     Theognis^  prays  to  Zeus : 

'Keep  far  the  evil  Keres,  me  defend 
From  Old  Age  wasting,  and  from  Death  the  end.' 

These  haunting  Keres  of  disease,  disaster,  old  age  and  death 

Mimnermus*  can  never  forget: 

'We  blossom  like  the  leaves  that  come  in  spring, 
What  time  the  sim  bcMrins  to  flame  and  glow, 
And  in  the  brief  span  of  youth's  gladdening 
Nor  good  nor  evil  from  the  gods  we  know, 
But  always  at  the  goal  black  Seres  stand 
Holding,  one  grievous  Age,  one  Death  within  her  hand. 

And  all  the  fruit  of  youth  wastes,  as  the  Sun 
Wastes  and  is  spent  in  sunbeams,  and  to  die 


Not  live  is  best,  for  evils  manv  a  one 

Are  bom  within  the  souL    And  Poverty 
Has  wasted  one  man's  house  with  niggard  care, 

And  one  has  lost  his  children.    Desolate 
Of  this  his  earthly  longing,  he  must  fare 

To  HadoH.    And  another  for  his  fate 
Has  sickness  sore  that  eats  his  soul.    No  man 
Id  there  but  Zeus  hath  cursed  with  many  a  ban.' 

Here  is  the  same  dismal  primitive  faith,  or  rather  feai*.  All 
things  are  beset  by  Keres,  and  Keres  are  all  evil  The  verses  of 
Mimnermus  are  of  interest  at  this  point  because  they  show  the 
emergence  of  the  two  most  dreaded  Keres,  Old  Age  and  Death, 
from  the  swarm  of  minor  ills.  Poverty,  disease  and  desolation  are 
no  longer  definitely  figured  as  Keres. 

The  vase-painter  shows  this  fact  in  a  cruder  form.  On  a  red- 
figured  amphora  (fig.  17)  in  the  Louvre'  Herakles  is  represented 
lifting  his  club  to  slay  a  shrivelled  ugly  little  figure  leaning'  on 
a  stick — the  figure  obviously  is  an  old  man.  Fortunately  it  is 
inscribed  yijpa^.  It  is  not  an  old  man,  but  Old  Age  itself,  the 
dreaded  Ker.  The  representation  is  a  close  parallel  to  Herakles 
slaying  the  Ker  in  fig.  16.  The  Ker  of  Old  Age  has  no  wings: 
these  the  vase-painter  rightly  felt  were  inappropriate.  It  is  in 
fact  a  Ker  developed  one  step  further  into  an  impersonation. 
The  vase  may  be  safely  dated  as  belonging  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.    It  is  analogous  in  style,  as  in  subject, 

1  Theog.  707.  *  BCinmenDns,  S. 

*  Pettier,  Cat  848.    P.  Hartoog,  Philologoi,  l.  (N.F.  it.  9)  Taf.  x. 
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to  an  amphora^  in  the  British  MuBeum  bearing  the  love-name 
Cbarmidea* 

Gradually  the  meanings  of  Ker  became  narrowed  down  to  one^ 
to  the  great  evil,  death  and  the  fate  of  death,  but  always  with  a 


Pia.  17. 

flitting  remembrance  that  there  were  Eeres  of  all  mortal  things. 
This  is  the  usage  most  familiar  to  us,  because  it  is  Homeric 
Homer's  phraseology  is  rarely  primitive — often  fossilized — and 
the  regularly  recurring  '  Ker  of  death*'  (/dip  Oavdroio)  is  heir  to 
a  long  ancestry.  In  Homer  we  catch  the  word  Ker  at  a  moment 
of  transition ;  it  is  half  death,  half  death-spirit.  Odysseus'  says 
'Death  and  the  Ker  avoiding,  we  esoape,' 

where  the  two  words  death  and  Ker  are  all  but  equivalents: 
they  are  both  death  and  the  sprite  of  death,  or  as  we  might  say 

>  Cat  ■  S90.     Gedl  Smith,  J.H.8.  18S8,  PI.  xxx.  p.  96. 
'  Od,  zi.  398  T^f  p6  99  K^  MtAOffVt  ran|\f7^ot  Bophtqw, 
9  Od.  SIX.  15S  'H  ccr  dXcvrf^roc  (Hirorw  koX  K%pa  ^Oyutfui^, 
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now-a-days  death  and  the  angel  of  death.  Homer*8  conception  so 
dominates  our  minds  that  thie  custom  has  obtained  of  uniformly 
translating  'Ker'  by  fate,  a  custom  that  has  led  to  much  confusion 
of  thought. 

Two  things  with  respect  to  Homer  s  usage  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  First,  his  use  of  the  word  Ker  is,  as  might  be  expected,  far 
more  abstract  and  literary  than  the  usage  we  have  already  noted. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Homer  has  in  his  mind  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  tiny  winged  bacillus.  Second,  in  Homer  Ker  is  almost 
always  defined  and  limited  by  the  genitive  Oavdroio,  and  this 
looks  as  though,  behind  the  expression,  there  lay  the  half-conscious 
knowledge  that  there  were  Keres  of  other  things  than  death. 
Ker  itself  is  not  death,  but  the  two  have  become  well-nigh 
inseparable. 

Some  notion  of  the  double  nature,  good  and  bad,  of  Keres  seems 
to  survive  in  the  expression  two-fold  Keres  (Bix^dBiai  Kfjp€^). 
Achilles*  says: 

*My  goddess-mother  silver-footed  Thetis 
Hath  said  that  Keres  two-fold  bear  me  on 
To  the  term  of  death.' 

It  is  true  that  both  the  Keres  are  carrying  bim  deathward,  but 
there  is  strongly  present  the  idea  of  the  divendty  of  fifttes.  The 
English  language  has  in  such  cases  absolutely  no  equivalent  for 
Ker,  because  it  has  no  word  weighted  with  the  like  associations. 

In  one  passage  only  in  the  £liad\  Le.  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  does  a  Ker  actually  appear  in  person,  on  the 
battlefield : 

*  And  in  the  thick  of  battle  therQ  was  Strife 
And  Clamour,  and  there  too  the  baleAil  Ker. 
She  ffraspod  one  man  alive,  with  bleeding  wound, 
Another  still  imwounded,  and  onQ  dead 
She  by  his  feet  dragged  through  the  throng.    And  red 
Her  raiment  on  her  shoulders  with  men's  blood.' 

A  work  of  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  being  described,  and  the 
feeling  is  more  Hesiodic  than  Homeric.  The  Ker  is  in  this  case 
not  a  fate  but  a  horrible  she-demon  of  ^laughter. 

1  II.  XX.  410.  s  n.  zTm.  585. 
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The  Ker  as  Harpt  and  Wind-demon. 

In  Homer  the  Keres  are  no  doubt  mainly  death-spirits,  but 
they  have  another  function,  they  actually  carry  off  the  souls  to 
Hades.    Odysseus  says  ^ : 

'Howbeit  him  Death-Keres  carried  off 
To  Hades'  house.' 

It  is  impossible  here  to  translate  Keres  by  '  fates/  the  word  is  too 
abstract:  the  Keres  are  7rp6awo7ioi,  angels,  messengers,  death- 
demons,  souls  that  carry  off  souls. 

The  idea  that  underlies  this  constantly  recurring  fonnulary, 
Kffp€^  Ifiav  Oavdroio  i^ipoucai,  emerges  clearly  when  we  come  to 
consider  those  analogous  apparitions,  the  Harpies.  The  Harpies 
betray  their  nature  clearly  in  their  name,  in  its  uncontracted  form 
'*Ap€irvla'  which  appears  on  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  18;  they 
are  the  Snatchers,  winged  women-demons,  hurrying  along  like 
the  storm  wind  and  carrying  all  things  to  destruction.  The  vase- 
painting  in  fig.  18  from  a  large  black-figured  vessel  in  the  Berlin 


Fio.  18. 


Museum'  is  specially  instructive  because,  though   the   winged 
demons  are  inscribed  as  Harpies,  the  scene  of  which  they  form 


»  Od.  xrr.  207. 


s  Cat.  168S,  Arch.  ZeU,  1882,  PI.  9. 
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part,  i.e.  the  slaying  of  Medusa,  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
QorgoDs;  so  near  akin,  so  shifting  and  intermingled  are  the  two 
conceptions.    On  another  vase  (fig.  19),  also  in  the  Berlin  MuseumS 


Fio.  19. 

we  see  an  actual  Qorgon  with  the  typical  Qorgon's  head  and 
protruding  tongue  performing  the  function  of  a  Harpy,  Le.  of  a 
Snatcher.     We  say  '  an  actual  Qorgon,'  but  it  is  not  a  Qoi^gon  of 
the  usual    form   but   a   bird-woman 
with   a  Gorgon's   head.     The   bird- 
woman  is  currently  and  rightly  as- 
sociated with  the  Siren,  a  creature 
to  be  discussed  later  (p.  197),  a  crea- 
ture   malign    though    seductive    in 
Homer,  but  gradually  softened  by  the 
Athenian  imagination  into  a  sorrow- 
ful death  angel. 

The  tender  bird- women  of  the  so- 
called  *  Harpy  tomb'  from  Lycia  (fig. 
20),  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
perform  the  functions  of  a  Harpy,  but 
very  gently.  They  are  at  least  near 
akin  to  the  sorrowing  Sirens  on  Athe- 
nian tombs.  We  can  scarcelycall  them 


Fio.  30. 


»  Cat.  2167,  Jahrbuch  d.  Arch,  Irut.  i.  p.  210. 
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by  the  harsh  name  of  the '  Snatchera'  And  yet,  standing  as  it  did  in 
Lycia,  this  'Harpy  tomb'  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  same  stmtom 
of  mythological  conceptions  as  the  familiar  story  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Lycian  Pandareoa    Penelope^  in  her  desolation  cries  aloud: 

*  Would  that  the  Btorm  might  snatch  me  adown  its  dudcj  way 
And  cast  me  forth  where  Ocean  is  outpour'd  with  ebbing  spray. 
As  when  Pandareos*  daughters  the  storm  winds  bore  away/ 

and  then,  harking  back,  she  tells  the  ancient  Lycian  story  of  the 
fair  nurture  of  the  princesses,  and  how  Aphrodite  went  to  high 
Olympus  to  plan  for  them  a  goodly  marriage.  But  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young: 

<  Meantime  the  Harpies  snatched  away  the  maids,  and  gave  them  o'er 
To  the  hateful  ones,  the  Erinyes,  to  serve  them  evermoroV 

Early  death  was  figured  by  the  primitive  Greek  as  a  snatching 
away  by  evil  death-demons,  storm-ghosta  These  snatchera  he 
called  Harpies,  the  modem  Greek  calls  them  Nereids.  In  Homer's 
lines  we  seem  to  catch  the  winds  as  snatchers,  half-way  to  their 
full  impersonation  as  Harpies.  To  give  them  a  capital  letter  is  to 
crystallize  their  personality  prematurely.  Even  when  they  become 
fully  persons,  their  name  carried  to  the  Greek  its  adjectival  sense 
now  partly  lost  to  us. 

Another  function  of  the  Harpies  links  them  very  closely  with 
the  Keres,  and  shows  in  odd  and  instructive  fashion  the  animistic 
habit  of  ancient  thought  The  Harpies  not  only  snatch  away 
souls  to  death  but  they  give  life,  bringing  things  to  birth.  A 
Harpy  was  the  mother  by  Zephyros  of  the  horses  of  Achilles'. 
Both  parents  are  in  a  sense  vrinds,  only  the  Harpy  wind  halts 
between  horse  and  woman.  By  winds  as  Vergil  tells  us  mares 
became  pregnant  ^ 


1  Od.  zx.  66 


•  Od.  XX.  77 


4  Ircird  /i*  i»apfr6^a  $6€KKa 
ofxMTO  T^o^povca  tear*  i^p6crra  xiXivBa 

ti^  V  0re  Via»oapiov  Ko6paf  dWXorro  ^cXXoi. 


T6^pa  ii  rdt  Kodpat  dpmvioi  dnif>tl\^arro 

*  Iliad  XTi.  100. 

*  Qeorg.  xu.  274 

■aepe  sine  oUii 
oonJQgiif  Tento  gravidas,  mirabile  dioia. 
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As  such  a  Harpy,  half  horse,  half  Gorgon-woman,  Medusa  is 
represented  on  a  curious  Boeotian  vase  (fig.  21)  of  very  archaic 


Fio.  21. 

style  now  in  the  Louvre'.  The  representation  is  instructive,  it 
shows  how  ill  art  as  in  literature  the  types  of  Oorgon  and  Harpy 
were  for  a  time  in  flux ;  a  particular  artist  could  please  his  own 
fancy.  The  horse  Medusa  was  apparently  not  a  success,  for  she  did 
not  survive. 

It  is  cjvsy  enough  to  see  how  winds  were  conceived  of  as 
Sihatchors,  death-demons,  but  why  should  they  impregnate,  give 
life  ?  It  is  not,  I  think,  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  breezes 
{irvoiai)  are  spoken  of  as  *  life-begetting '  {l^moyovoi)  and  'soul- 
rearing  '  (ylrvxoTp6<f>oi).  It  is  not  because  they  are  in  our  sense  life- 
giving  and  refreshing  as  well  as  destructive:  the  truth  lies  deeper 
down.  Only  life  can  give  life,  only  a  soul  gives  birth  to  a  soul ;  the 
winds  are  souls  as  well  as  breaths  (irvcvfuiTa),  Here  as  so  often  we 
get  at  the  real  truth  through  an  ancient  Athenian  cultus  practice. 
When  an  Athenian  was  about  to  be  married  he  prayed  and 
sacrificed,  Suidas  tells  us,  to  the  Tritopatores.  The  statement  is 
quoted  from  Phanodemus  who  wrote  a  book  on  Attic  Matters*. 

»  Bull.  (Je  Corr.  UeU.  xxii.  1898,  PI.  v. 

-  Suidas  r.v.  Tritopatores.     ^vbhiifioi  di  iv  tKTt^  ^rfirW  Srt  /t^roc  'A^iyvaioi  $T6wffl 

I'l'acKtp hvo^id^faBai  roht  T/m roirdropat  ^KuaXxtlirfv  koX  \\pwroK\4a  koX  Ilpon-oxXiorra 

Ovptopoi't  Kal  <pv\aKat  elvai  tujp  dv^ntJPh  uJl  Aapm  ^■fifuav  iw  rj  *At$IBi  ^tfolv  i»4fiov% 
'hat  Tovi  'VptTOTrdropa^-  4*i\6xopos  di  roifs  TpiTOTdrptit  wdpTUV  yrynviwai  wptirovs.    rifif 

lUv  yhp  yrjy  Kal  rbv  ijXiov^  iprifflv 7orert  ot^Tuw  "ijwUrrMfro  oi  t6t€  ApBfWWOi  to^  9i  iic 

rovTUP  rplrov%  vaHpat. 
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Suidas  tells  us  also  who  the  Tritopatores  were.  They  were,  as  we 
might  guess  from  their  name,  fathers  in  the  third  degree,  fore- 
fathers, ancestors,  ghosts,  and  Ddmon  in  his  Attliia  said  they  were 
winds.  To  the  winds,  it  has  already  been  seen  (p.  67),  are  oflered 
such  expiatory  sacrifices  (a^iayia)  as  are  due  to  the  spirits  of  the 
underworld.  The  idea  that  the  Tritopatores  were  winds  aa  well  as 
ghosts  was  never  lost  To  Pbotius  and  Suidas  they  are  'lords  of 
the  winds' and  the  Orphics  make  them  'gate-keepers  and  guanlians 
of  the  winds.'  From  ghosts  of  dead  men,  Hippocrates'  tells  us, 
came  nurture  and  growth  and  seeds,  and  the  author  of  the 
(Jeaponica*  says  that  winds  give  life  not  only  to  plants  but  to  all 
things.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  winds  sliould  bo  dividiMl 
into  demons  beneficent  and  maleficent,  as  it  depends  where  you 
live  whether  a  wiud  from  a  particular  quarter  will  do  you  good 
or  ill. 

In  the  block-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  22,  found  at  Naukratis 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum',  a  local  nymph  is  depicted:  only 


Fio.  22. 


the  lower  part  of  her  figure  is  left  us,  drapery,  the  ends  of  her  long 

'  nip)).  lUpl  i9VT¥.  II.  ]).  14  iixo  yap  rCtw  droda^dt'Tui'  ai  TfHk^  kqI  aC^;^tit  cat 
aripfiara. 

*  Ocop.  IX.  3  cm)  rd  0(  rd  fji6i^o¥  dWd  Kat  xditra  ^utoywovci. 
»  Cat.  II  1. 
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hair  and  her  feet,  but  she  must  be  the  nymph  Cyrene  beloved  of 
Apollo,  for  close  to  her  and  probably  held  in  her  hand  is  a  great 
branch  of  the  silphiura  plant.  To  the  right  of  her,  approaching  to 
minister  or  to  worship,  are  winged  geniL  It  is  the  very  image  of 
OepaTreia,  tendance,  ministration,  fostering  care,  worship,  all  in  one. 
The  genii  tend  the  nymph  who  is  the  land  itself,  her  and  her 
products.  The  figures  to  the  right  are  bearded:  they  can  scarcely 
be  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  North  wind,  the  Boreadae, 
the  cool  healthful  wind  that  comes  over  the  sea  to  sun-burnt 
Africa.  If  these  be  Boreadae,  the  opposing  figures,  beardless  and 
therefore  almost  certainly  female,  are  Harpies,  demons  of  the 
South  wind,  to  Africa  the  wind  coming  across  the  desert  and 
bringing  heat  and  blight  and  pestilence'. 

It  might  be  bold  to  assert  so  much,  but  for  the  existence  of 
another  representation  on  a  situla  from  Daphnae  (fig.  23),  also, 
happily  for  comparison,  in  the  British  Museum".  On 
the  one  side,  not  figured  here,  is  a  winged  bearded 
figure  ending  in  a  snake,  probably  Boreas:  such  a 
snake-tailed  Boreas  was  seen  by  Pausanias*  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  in  the  act  of  seizing  Oreithyia. 
There  is  nothing  harsh  in  the  snake  tail  for  Boreas, 
for  the  winds,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  68),  were 
roganlcd  as  earth-born.  Behind  Boreas  is  a  plant  in  ^'®-  ^®' 
blossom  rising  from  the  ground,  a  symbol  of  the  vegetation 
nourished  by  the  North  wind.  On  the  reverse  (fig.  24)  is  a  winged 
figure  closely  like  the  left  hand  genii  of  the  Cyrene  cylix,  and  this 
figure  drives  in  front  of  it  destructive  creatures,  a  locust,  the  pest 
of  the  South,  two  birds  of  prey  attacking  a  hare,  and  a  third  that 
is  obviously  a  vulture.  The  two  representations  taken  together 
justify  us  in  recjarding  the  left  hand  genii  as  destructive.  Taking 
these  two  representations  together  with  a  third  vase-painting,  the 
celebrated  Phineus  cylix*,  we  are  further  justified  in  calling  these 
destructive  wind-demons  Harpies.  On  this  vase'  the  Boreadae, 
Zetes  and  Kalais,  show  their  true  antagonism.     The  Harpies  have 

'  Tlic  full  intcrprotation  of  the  Cyrene  vase  is  due  to  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  Journal 
of  UcUenic  StmUrn,  p.  103,  '  Harpies  in  Greek  Art.*  The  vase  is  reproduced  and 
()i6ciiR5u'(1,  but  only  with  partial  success,  by  I)r  Stndniczka  in  his  Kyrene,  p.  18. 

«  Cat.  n  104. 

'  P.  V.  10.  I  Kop^af  iffrlv  Tjpxaicuti  *Qptl0watff  ovpcd  di  ^^tav  drrl  wodCav  c/^lr  aimf, 

*  Wiirzburg,  no.  354.  •  Reprodaoed  later,  fig.  46. 
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fouled  the  food  of  Fhineus  like  the  pestilential  winds  they  were, 
and  the  clean  clear  sons  of  the  North  wind  give  chase.     It  18 


Fia.  24. 


seldom  that  ancient  art  has  preserved  for  us  so  clear  a  picture  of 
the  duality  of  things. 

On  black-figured  vase-paintings  little  winged  figui'es  occur  not 
unfrequently  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  name.     lu 


■^ 


Fio.  25. 


fig.  25  we  have  such  a  representation^— liluropu  scate<l  on  the  bull 

passes  in  rapid  flight  over  the  sea,  which  is  indicated  by  fishes  and 

»  Cecil  Smith,  J. U.S.  xiii.  p.  ll'J,  fi^j.  2. 
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dolphina  In  front  of  her  flies  a  vulture-like  bird,  behind  comes  a 
winged  figure  holding  two  wreaths.  Is  she  Nike,  bringing  good 
success  to  the  lover  ?  is  she  a  favouring  wind  speeding  the  flight  ? 
I  incline  to  think  the  vase-painter  did  not  clearly  discriminate. 
She  is  a  sort  of  good  Ker,  a  fostering  favouring  influence.  In  all 
these  cases  of  early  genii  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sharp  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  influence,  so  natural 
to  the  modern  mind,  is  not  yet  established. 

We  return  to  the  Keres  from  which  the  wind  demons  sprang. 

The  Ker  as  Fate. 

One  Homeric  instance  of  the  use  of  Ker  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined. When  Achilles'  had  the  fourth  time  chased  Hector 
round  the  walls  of  Troy,  Zeus  was  wearied  and 

*  Hung  up  his  golden  scalon  and  in  them  not 
Twain  Korea,  faton  of  death  that  lays  men  low.' 

This  weighing  of  Keres,  this  '  Kerostasia,'  is  a  weighing  of  death 
fates,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  reappears  under  another 
name,  i.e.  the  *  Psychostasia,*  the  weighing  of  souls.  We  know 
from  Phitarch'  tliat  Aeschylus  wrote  a  play  with  this  title.  The 
subject  wa8  the  weighing  of  the  souls  or  lives  not  of  Hector 
and  Achilles,  but  Achilles  and  Mcmnon.  This  is  certain  because, 
riutarch  says,  he  placed  at  either  side  of  the  scales  the  mothers 
Thetis  and  Eos  praying  for  their  sons.  Pollux'  adds  that  Zeus 
and  his  attendants  were  suspendetl  from  a  crane.  In  the  scene 
of  the  Kerostasia  as  given  by  Quintus  Sm}rmaeus^  a  scene  which 
probably  goes  back  to  the  earlier  tradition  of  'Arctinoe,'  it  is 
noticeable  that  Mcmnon  the  loser  has  a  swarthy  Ker  while  Achilles 
the  winner  has  a  bright  cheerful  one,  a  fact  which  seems  to  anti- 
ci|Mit.o  the  white  and  black  Erinyes. 

The  scene  of  the  Psychostasia  or  Kerostasia,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  apj)car8  on  several  vase-paintings,  one  of  which  from  the 

I  //.  XXII.  208.  *  Plat.  Moral,  p.  17  a.  «  Poll.  OnomatL  iv.  180. 

«  PoitHom.  II.  509 

5o(ai  (Lp*  dfi^oT^pourt  0t(a9  ixdrtpBt  wapi^raw 
Krip€%'    ipenpolii  iikv  /^if  wori  }MiUKmw  tftop 
^idpri  9'  Afi^*  *Ax(X^  idt^pctfa. 
Mr  T.  R.  QIoTer,  in  the  chnpier  on  Qaintus  Smjrnaeas  in  his  Life  and  Lettert 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  pointo  ont  thai  the  Keres  in  the  poem  of  Quintal  have 
develoiicd  a  suprcmacj  unkno^rn  to  ilomer,  Ihej  are  ^frroc — eren  the  gods  eannot 
check  them.    Thej  are  bj-forras  of  Aisa  and  Moira. 
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British  Museum*  is  reproduced  in  fig.  26.  Hermes  holds  the 
scales,  in  either  scale 
is  the  Ker  or  eidolon  of 
one  of  the  combatants ; 
the  lekythos  is  black- 
figured,  and  is  our 
earliest  source  for  the 
Kerostosia.  The  Keres 
or    y^vxai   are    repre-  Fio.  26. 

scnted    as     niiniaturu 

men,  it  is  the  lives  rather  than  the  fates  that  are  weighed.  So 
the  notion  shifts. 

In  Hesiod,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  169),  the  Keres  are 
more  primitive  and  actual,  they  are  in  a  sense  fates,  but  they 
are  also  little  winged  spirits.  But  Hesiod  is  Homer-ridden,  so 
we  get  the  '  black  Ker/  own  sister  to  Thanatos  and  hateful  Moros 
(Doom)  and  Sleep  and  the  tribes  of  Dreams'.  We  get  also'  the 
dawnings  of  an  Erinys,  of  an  avenging  fate,  though  the  lines  look 
like  an  interpolation : 

'Night  boro 
The  Avongcrs  and  thu  Keren  pitileMs.' 

Hesiod  goes  on  to  give  the  names  usually  associated  with  the 
Fates,  Klotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos,  and  says  they 

'To  mortals  iit  thoir  bii-th 
Give  good  and  evil  lioth.' 

Whether  interpolated  or  not  the  passage  is  significant  both  be- 
cause it  gives  to  the  Keres  the  functions  Homer  allotted  to  the 
Erinyes,  and  also  because  with  a  reminiscence  of  earlier  thotight 
it  makes  them  the  source  of  good  and  of  evil.  It  is  probably  this 
last  idea  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  curious  Hesiodic  epithet 
KrjpiTp€(f>ri<:,  which  occurs  in  the  Works  and  Days*: 

'Thcii,  when  the  dog-star  coiuc»  iiud  ahincs  by  day 
For  a  brief  siMice  over  the  heads  of  men 
Ker-nouri»heii.' 

1  Cat.  B  639;  Murray,  IlUt.  of  Oreek  Sculpture,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S.  Dr  Murray 
cites  this  vase  as  au  instance  of  primitive  persoective.  Hermefl,  depicted  in  an 
impossible  position,  actually  between  the  two  advancing  combatants,  is  thought 
of  as  in  the  background. 

»  Hes.  Theog.  211.  »  Thtoij.  217  fif. 

*  Hes.  Ery,  416.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  this  difticult  word  occurs  is 
in  one  of  the  oracles  collected  in  the  av^aykxyij  of  Mnaseas  (8rd  cent,  u.c.)  and 
preserved  for  us  by  the  scholiast  on  the   Phoenitaue  of  Euripides  (ad  v.   638, 
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'Men  nourished  for  death'  assuredly  is  not  the  meaning;  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  each  man  has  a  Eer  within  him,  a  thing  that 
nourishes  him,  keeps  him  alive,  a  sort  of  fate  as  it  were  on  which 
his  life  depends.  The  epithet  might  come  to  signify  something 
like  mortal,  subject  to,  depending  on  fate.  If  this  be  the  meaning 
it  looks  back  to  an  early  stage  of  things  when  the  Ker  had  not  been 
specialized  down  to  death  and  was  not  wholly  '  black/  when  it  was 
more  a  man's  luck  than  his  fate,  a  sort  of  embryo  Qenius. 

KrfpiTp€<l>i]^,  Ker-nourished,  would  then  be  the  antithesis  of 
Ki7pt<^aT09  '  slain  by  Eeres,'  which  Hesychius^  explains  as  those 
who  died  of  disease  ;  and  would  look  back  to  a  primitive  double- 
ness  of  functions  when  the  Eeres  were  demons  of  all  work.  In 
vague  and  fitful  fashion  they  begin  where  the  Semnae  magnifi- 
cently end,  as  Moirae  with  control  over  all  human  weal  and  woe. 

'These  for  thoir  guerdon  hold  dominion 
O'er  all  things  mortal'.' 

In  such  returning  cycles  runs  the  wheel  of  theology. 

But  the  black  side  of  things  is  always,  it  would  seem,  meet 

impressive  to  primitive  man.    Qiven  that  the  Eer  was  a  fate  of 

death,  almost  a  personified  death,  it  was  fitting  and  natural  that 

it  should  be  tricked  out  with  ever  increasing  horrors.    Hesiod, 

or  the  writer  of  the  Shield,  with  his  rude  peasant  imagination 

was  ready  for  the  task.     The  Eeres  of  Pandora's  jar  are  purely 

primitive,  and  quite  natural,  not  thought  out  at  all:  the  Eeres 

of  the  Shield  are  a  literary  effort  and  much  too  horrid  to  be 

frightening.     Behind  the  crowd  of  old  men  praying  with  uplifted 

hands  for  their  fighting  children  stood 

*The  blue-black  Keres,  grinding  their  white  teeth, 
Glaring  and  grim,  bloody,  insatiable ; 
Thoy  strive  round  those  that  fall,  greedy  to  drink 
Black  blood,  and  whomsoever  first  thoy  found 
Low  lying  with  fresh  wounds,  about  his  fiesh 
A  Ker  would  lay  long  claws,  and  his  soul  pass 
To  Hades  and  chill  ^oom  of  Tartarus'.' 

Muller  F.H.O.  8,  p.  167)  where  Kadmos  is  told  to  go  on  '  tiU  be  oomes  to  the  herds 
of  the  Ker-nourished  Pelagon  *  (iriy/Mrpe^of  IlcXdyorrot).  Here  it  looks  as  if  the 
epithet  indicated  prosperity,  the  man  nourished  and  favoured  and  cherished  by  the 
Keres,  see  Roscher,  Lexicon,  s.v.  Kadmos,  p.  884,  and  s.v.  Keres,  p.  1189,  bat  it  is 
possible  tlmt,  ns  suggested  to  mo  by  Mr  Comford,  the  word  may  have  been  coined  by 
Hesiod  in  bitter  parody  of  the  Homeric  Aiorpe^i^.  The  notion  of  the  evil  wastlnfl 
action  of  Keres  comes  out  in  the  word  jnyoafrw,  as  in  Eur.  Hipp,  228  rf  V9r\^ 
Hkpov,  rdii  Krfpatyfis,  and  more  physically  in  Aeeoh.  Supp.  999  ^pet  di  KiifiaSpwai. 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  6aoi  whci^  rc^ri^ircM'iy.  *  Aeeoh.  Evm,  980. . 

s  Hes.  Scui.  249. 
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Pauflanias^  in  his  description  of  the  chest  of  Cypselas  tells 
of  the  figure  of  a  Ker  which  is  thoroughly  Hesiodio  in  character. 
Tlie  scene  is  the  combat  between  Eteokles  and  Polyneikes; 
l\)lynoikos  has  fallen  on  his  knees  and  Eteokles  is  rushing  at 
him.  *  Behind  Poljrneikes  is  a  woman-figure  with  teeth,  as  cruel 
AM  a  wild  beast's,  and  her  finger-nails  are  hooked.  An  inscription 
noar  her  says  that  she  is  a  Ker,  as  though  Polyneikes  were 
oarriod  off  by  Fate,  and  as  though  the  end  of  Eteokles  were  in 
AinH)nlance  with  justice.'  Pausanias  regards  the  word  Ker  as 
the  equivalent  of  Fate,  but  we  must  not  impose  a  conception 
no  abstract  on  the  primitive  artist  who  decorated  the  chest. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  little  fluttering  ghosts,  the  winged 
bacilli,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  kinship  with  those  other  ghosts 
who  in  the  Nekuia  draw  nigh  to  drink  the  black  blood  (p.  76), 
And — a  forecast  of  the  Erinyes — the  'blue-black*'  Eeres  are  near 
akin  to  the  horrid  Hades  demon  painted  by  Polygnotus  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lesche  at  Delphi.  Pausanias'  says,  'Above  the 
figures  I  have  mentioned  (le.  the  sacrilegious  man,  etc.)  is  Eoxy- 
nomos ;  the  guides  of  Delphi  say  that  Eurynomos  is  one  of  the 
demons  in  Hades,  and  that  he  gnaws  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
bodies,  leaving  only  the  bones.  Homer's  poem  about  Odysseus, 
and  those  called  the  Minyaa  and  the  NoHai,  though  they  all  make 
mention  of  Hades  and  its  terrors,  know  no  demon  Eurynomos. 
I  will  therefore  say  this  much,  I  will  describe  what  sort  of  a  person 
Eurynomos  is  and  in  what  fashion  he  appears  in  the  painting.  The 
colour  is  blue-black  {xvavov  rifp  'xpoav  fura^v  eari  xal  fUKoMO^) 
like  the  colour  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  meat ;  he  is  showing  his 
teeth  and  is  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  vulture.'  The  Eeres  of  the 
Shield  are  human  vultures;  Eurynomos  is  the  sarcophagus  in- 
carnate, the  great  carnivorous  vulture  of  the  underworld,  the  flesh- 
eater  grotesquely  translated  to  a  world  of  shadows  He  rightly 
sits  upon  a  vulture's  skin.  Such  figures,  Pausanias  truly  observes, 
are  foreign  to  the  urbane  Epic.     But  rude  primitive  man,  when 

^  P.  v.  19.  6  ToO  Uokv^Uovt  di  iwiffOtP  imiKtv  68iirrat  rt  fxovo'a  oMr  tjn/wr^iii 
BilfAov  KoX  ol  ffoi  r(a¥  X'^"  <^^  iwiKafurtXt  ol  5yiocct'  iwlypofi/UL  6i  iw*  a^  d»«| 
0i^i  Krjpa,  wt  rdy  /Up  inro  rov  lUvpwfJJpov  rbp  IloXvrcUiyr  drax^^a,  'BriMXti  M 
yt¥OfUtriit  Ktd  ffiiw  T(f  SiKcUip  r^t  reXct/r^f. 

*  Blue-blaok,  Kvdwtot,  remained  the  traditional  colour  of  the  underworld,  m  in 
the  Alctitit  of  Euripidea  (v.  262) : 

inr*  6^pAci  Kwiwav^iai 
fiXiwuF  TT€purr6t — ^foWaff. 
»  P.  X.  28.  4. 
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he  sees  a  skeleton,  asks  who  ate  the  flesh ;  the  answer  is  'a  Eer/ 
We  are  in  the  region  of  mere  rude  bogeydoih,  the  land  of  Qorgo, 
Empusa,  Lamia  and  Sphinx,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem, 
of  Siren. 

To  examine  severally  each  of  these  bogey  forms  would  lead 
too  far  afield,  but  the  development  of  the  types  of  Qorgon,  Siren 
and  Sphinx  both  in  art  and  literature  is  so  instructive  that  at  the 
risk  of  digression  each  of  these  forms  must  be  examined  some-  • 
what  in  detail. 


The  Ker  as  Gorgon. 

The  Qorgons  are  to  the  modem  mind  three  sisters  of  whom 
one,  most  evil  of  the  three,  Medusa,  was  slain  by  Perseus,  and  her 
lovely  terrible  face  had  power  to  turn  men  into  stone. 

The  triple  form  is  not  primitive,  it  is  merely  an  instance  of  a 
general  tendency,  to  be  discussed  later — a  tendency  which  makes 
of  each  woman-goddess  a  trinity,  which  has  given  us  the  Horae, 
the  Charites,  the  Semnae,  and  a  host  of  other  triple  groups.  It  is 
immediately  obvious  that  the  triple  Qorgons  are  not  really  three 
but  one  +  two.  The  two  unslain  sisters  are  mere  superfluous 
appendages  due  to  convention ;  the  real  Gorgon  is  Medusa.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  in  her  essence  Medusa  is  a  head  and  nothing 
more ;  her  potency  only  begins  when  her  head  is  severed,  and  that 
potency  resides  in  the  head ;  she  is  in  a  word  a  mask  with  a  body 
later  appended.  The  primitive  Greek  knew  that  there  was  in  his 
ritual  a  horrid  thing  called  a  Gorgoneion,  a  grinning  mask  with 
glaring  eyes  and  protruding  beast-like  tusks  and  pendent  tongue. 
How  did  this  Gorgoneion  come  to  be  ?  A  hero  had  slain  a  beast 
called  the  Gorgon,  and  this  was  its  head.  Though  many  other 
associations  gathered  round  it,  the  basis  of  the  Gorgoneion  is  a 
cultus  object,  a  ritual  mask  misunderstood.  The  ritual  object 
comes  first;  then  the  monster  is  begotten  to  account  for  it;  then 
the  hero  is  supplied  to  account  for  the  slaying  of  the  monster. 

Ritual  masks  are  part  of  the  appliances  of  most  primitive 
cults.  They  are  the  natural  agents  of  a  religion  of  fear  and 
'riddance.'     Most  anthropological   museums^   contain   specimens 

1  Adinirnble  flpeoimens  of  Mvage  danoing-inftskt  with  Medasa-llke  tongna  and 
tusks  are  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Maseum  flir  VOlkerktuide. 
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of  'Qorgoneia'  still  in  use  among  savages,  Gorgoneia  which 
are  veritable  Medusa  heads  in  every  detail,  glaring  eyes,  pendent 
tongue,  protruding  tuska  The  function  of  such  masks  is  perma- 
nently to  'make  an  ugly  face/  at  you  if  you  are  doing  wrong, 
breaking  your  word,  robbing  your  neighbour,  meeting  him  in 
battle ;  for  you  if  you  are  doing  right. 

Scattered  notices  show  us  that  masks  and  faces  were  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  religion  of  terror  among  the  Greeks.  There  was,  we 
learn  from  the  lexicographers  ^  a  goddess  Prazidike,  Ezactress  of 
Vengeance, whose  images  were  heads  only,and  her  sacrifices  the  lika 
By  the  time  of  Pausanias*  this  head  or  mask  goddess  had,  like  the 
Erinys,  taken  on  a  multiple,  probably  a  triple  form.  At  Haliartos  in 
Boeotia  he  saw  in  the  open  air  'a  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  whom 
they  call  Praxidikae.  Here  the  Haliartaos  swear,  but  the  oath  is  not 
one  that  they  take  lightly/  In  like  manner  at  ancient  Pheneus, 
there  was  a  thing  called  the  Petroma*  which  contained  a  mask  of 
Demeter  with  the  surname  of  Kidaria :  by  this  Petroma  most  of 
the  people  of  Pheneus  swore  on  the  most  important  matters.  If  the 
mask  like  its  covering  were  of  stone,  such  a  stone-mask  may  well 
have  helped  out  the  legend  of  Medusa.  The  mask  enclosed  in  the 
Petroma  was  the  vehicle  of  the  goddess :  the  priest  put  it  on  when 
he  performed  the  ceremony  of  smiting  the  Underground  Folk  with 
roda 

The  use  of  masks  in  regular  ritual  was  probably  a  rare  survival, 
and  would  persist  only  in  remote  regions,  but  the  common  people 
were  slow  to  lose  their  faith  in  the  apotropaic  virtue  of  an  '  ugly 
face.'  Fire  was  a  natural  terror  to  primitive  man  and  all  operations 
of  baking  beset  by  possible  Keres.  Therefore  on  his  ovens  he 
thought  it  well  to  set  a  Gorgon  mask.  In  fig.  27,  a  portable  oven 
now  in  the  museum  at  Athens ^  the  mask  is  outside  guarding  the 
entranca  In  fig.  28  the  upper  part  of  a  similar  oven  is  shown, 
and  inside,  where  the  fire  flames  up,  are  set  three  maska  These 
ovens  are  not  very  early,  but  they  are  essentially  primitive.  The 
face  need  not  be  of  the  type  we  call  a  Gorgon.  In  fig.  29  we  have 
a  Satyr  type,  bearded,  with  stark  upstanding  ears  and  hair,  the 


1  HMjoh.  s.y.,  Photiuf  s.t. 

>  P.  Tin.  15.  8,  lae  Dr  Frazer  ad  loo.  *  P.  tui.  15.  8. 

^  For  these  OYens  lee  Conze,  ^Orieohiache  Koblenbeoken/  Jahrlmeh  d,  Jiitt., 
1890,  Taf.  I.  aod  ii.,  and  Fartwangler,  op.  cit.  1B91,  p.  110. 
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Fio.  27. 


Fio.  28. 


Fin.  20. 


Fio.  80. 
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image  of  fright  set  to  frighten  the  frightful.  It  might  bo  tlio 
picture  of  Phobos  himself  In  fig.  30  we  have  neither  GorgcMi 
nor  Satyr  but  that  typical  bogey  of  the  workshop,  the  Cyclopia 
He  wearti  the  typical  workman's  cap,  anil  to  either  side  m'o  set 
the  thunderbolts  it  is  his  business  to  forge.  The  craftsman  is 
regarded  as  an  uncanny  bogey  himself,  cunning  over-much,  often 
deformed,  and  so  he  is  good  to  frighten  other  bogeys.  The  Cyclops 
was  a  terror  even  in  high  Olympus.  Callimachus'  in  his  charming' 
way  tells  how 

*  Even  the  little  goddesses  are  in  a  dreadful  fright ; 

If  one  of  thorn  will  not  be  good,  up  in  Olympou'  height, 

Her  mother  calU  a  (/Vc1o))s,  and  there  in  mtve  dlHgnicu, 

And  lluniie^  goo8  and  geta  a  coal,  and  blacks  \m  drciulful  face. 

And  down  the  chimney  cornea.    Sne  runs  straight  to  her  mother'^  la,^ 

And  shuts  her  eyes  tight  in  her  hands  for  fear  of  dire  mishap.' 

This  fear  of  the  bogey  that  beset  the  potter,  and  indeed  beset 
every  action,  even  the  simplest,  of  human  life,  is  very  well  shown 
in  the  Hymn*  'The  Oven,  or  the  Potters,'  which  shows  clciirly  the 
order  of  beings  against  which  the  '  ugly  face'  was  efficacious : 

'If  you  but  pay  me  my  hire,  potters,  I  sing  to  command. 
Hither,  come  hither,  Atliene,  bless  with  a  fostering  hand 
Furnace  and  potters  and  i)ots,  let  the  making  and  baking  go  well : 
Fair  shall  they  stand  in  the  streets  and  the  market,  and  quick  stiall 

they  sell, 
Great  bie  the  ^in.     But  if  at  your  peril  you  cheat  me  my  price, 
Tricksters  by  birth,  then  straight  to  the  furnace  I  call  in  a  trice 
Mischievous  ini\)ti  one  and  all,  Crusher  luid  Cnishcr  by  name, 
Smasher  and  Half-bake  and  Him- who-bums- with- Unuuenchable-Fbimc^ 
They  shall  scorch  up  the  house  and  the  furnace,  ruin  it,  bring  it  to  nought. 
Wan  shall  the  plotters  and  snort  shall  the  fiurnace,  as  horses  do  snort' 

How  real  was  the  belief  in  these  evil  sprites  and  in  the  power  to 
avert  them  by  magic  and  apotropaic  figures  is  seen  on  a  fragment 
of  early  Corinthian  pottery'  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  i-oproduce<l 
in  fig.  31.  Here  is  the  great  oven  and  here  is  the  potter  hard  at 
work,  but  he  is  afraid  in  his  heart,  afraid  of  the  Crusher  and  the 
Smasher  and  the  rest.  He  has  done  what  he  can  ;  a  great  owl  is 
perched  on  the  oven  to  protect  it,  and  in  front  he  has  put  a  little 
ugly  comic  man,  a  charm  to  keep  off  evil  spirits :  he  might  have 
put  a  Satyr- head^  or  a  Gorgonuion;  he  often  did  put  both;  it  is  all 

1  Callim.  Hym,  ad  Dian.  67,  and  see  Mytht  of  the  Oihj»Mey,  p.  26. 

*  Horn.  Epiijr.  xiv.  Kd/ui'ot  ij  K€pafi€it. 

>  Pernice,   Fe*i»ehrijt  fiir   itenitdorf,  p.   75.    Tho    inHcriptions   are    not  yet 
satiiifact«>rily  explained. 

^  A  batyr-niabk  on  an  oven  is  ligurvd  in  my  (ireck  Wue-jHtintiny*,  p.  U,  lig.  1. 
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the  Scame.  Pollux'  tells  us  it  was  the  custom  to  put  such  comic 
figures  {y€\ola)  before  bronze- foundries;  they  could  be  either  hung 
np  or  modelled  on  tlie  furnace,  and  their  object  was  'the  aversion 
of  ill-wiir  (cVt  <f>06vov  dTroTpoTrrj).    These   little   images   were 


Fio.  81. 

also  called  fiaaKiivia  or  by  the  unlearned  irpofiacKavia^  charms 
against  the  evil  eye ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes' they  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  most  people's 
chimney  corners  at  Athens.  Of  such  ffaaicnpui  the  Qorgon  mask 
was  one  and  perhaps  the  most  common  shape. 

In  literature  the  Oorgon  first  meets  us  as  a  Qorgoneion,  and 
this  Gorgoncion  is  an  underworld  bogey.  Odysseus*  in  Hades 
would  fain  have  held  further  convcree  with  dead  heroes,  but 

*Ere  that  might  be,  the  ghosts  thronged  round  in  myriads  manifold, 
Weird  wha  the  magic  din  they  made,  a  pale-green  fear  gat  hold 
Of  me,  lest  for  mv  daring  Persephone  the  di^ad 
From  Hades  should  send  up  an  awful  monster's  grizzly  head.' 

1  PoH.  On.  VII.  108.  *  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub.  486. 

3  Od.  XI.  C33 

/tTj  /iot  yopytlrjp  Kf^Xriv  ittpcio  wtXtbpov 

I  have  translated  yopy€iy]v  *  grizzly,*  not  'Gorgon,'  advifledly.  Homer  does  not 
coininit  liiinRelf  to  a  drfmito  Gorgon.  Mr  Neil  on  AriRtoph.  Kq,  1181  savs 
*  rop>oX60a  means  merely  "  tiercc-plnmcd."  *  'Hie  Gorgon  vas  made  oat  of  tne 
terror,  not  the  terror  out  of  the  Gorgon. 
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Homer  is  quite  non-committal  as  to  who  and  what  the  awful 
monster  is ;  all  that  is  clear  is  that  the  head  only  is  feared  as  au 
dirorpoTraiov,  a  bogey  to  keep  you  off*.  Whether  he  knew  of  an 
actual  monster  called  a  Qorgon  is  uncertain.  The  nameless  horror 
may  be  the  head  of  either  man  or  beast,  or  monster  compounded 
of  both. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  note  that,  though  the 
human  Medusa-head  on  the  whole  obtained,  the  head  of  any  beast 
is  good  as  a  protective  chanu.  Prof.  Uidgewny^  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  Clorgoueion  on  the  aegis  of  Athene  is  but  the  head 
of  the  slain  beast  wliDse  skin  was  the  raiment  of  the  primitive 
goddess;  the  head  is  worn  on  thii^ breast,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
wearer  and  to  frighten  his  foe;  it  is  a  primitive  half-magical  shield. 
The  natural  head  is  later  tricked  out  into  an  artificial  bogey. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  Gorgoneion  on  shields,  with  the 
Gorgoneion  on  tombs,  and  as  an  amulet  on  vases.     On  the  basis' 


Fiu.  32. 

^  J. U.S.  XX.  1000,  p.  xliv.  On  uu  aakoM  in  the  liiitish  Museum  {Cat.  u  SO) 
decoratud  witli  a  utaiupcd  rulief,  a  (ioii^un'b  licail  ib  ti^uiixi  witli  liuiiui  uiid  auiuiul 
ears.     Thu  heud  stundb  ubuxj,  but  >e|)uiutt;d  from,  u  f.intubtic  lM>dy. 

•  Th.  Uomollu,  IIulL  de  Curr.  Hill.  xii.  iHtW.  p.  404. 
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in  fig.  32  the  Qorgoneion  is  set  to  guard  a  statue  of  which  two 
delicate  feet  remain.  On  two  sides  of  the  triangular  statue  we 
have  the  Qorgon  head;  on  the  third,  serving  a  like  protective 
purpose,  a  ram's  head.  The  statue,  dedicated  in  the  precinct  of 
Apollo  at  Delos,  probably  represents  the  god  himself,  but  we  need 
seek  for  no  artificial  connection  between  Gorgon,  rams  and  Apollo; 
Gorgoneion  and  ram  alike  are  merely  prophylactic.  The  basis 
has  a  further  interest  in  that  the  inscription^  dates  the  Gorgon- 
type  represented  with  some  precision.  The  form  of  the  letters 
shows  it  to  have  been  the  work  and  the  dedication  of  a  Naxian 
uitiflt  of  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 

On  a  Rhodian  plate*  in  the  British  Museum  in  fig.  33  the 


Fio.  83. 

>  pi\i>]iKaprl^rit  \  fi'a\vi$tic€  \  ho  \  NdA^iot,  see  M.  Homolle,  op.  eit, 
•'  J. U.S.  1885,  PI.  Lix.     DriL  Mus.  Cat. 
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Gorgoneiou  has  been  furuished  with  a  body  tricked  out  with 
wings,  but  the  mask-head  is  still  dominant.  The  figui*e  is  con- 
ceived in  the  typical  heraldic  fashion  of  the  Mistress  of  Wild 
Things  {iroTvia  Oripoiv);  she  is  in  fact  the  ugly  bogey-,  Erinys-side 
of  the  Great  Mother;  she  is  a  potent  goddess,  not  as  in  later  days 
a  monster  to  be  slain  by  heroes.  The  highest  divinities  of  the 
religion  of  fear  and  riddance  became  the  harmful  bogeys  of  the  cult 
of '  service.'     The  Olympians  in  their  turn  became  Christian  devils. 

Aeschylus'  in  instructive  fashion  places  side  by  side  the  two 
sets  of  three  sisters,  the  Gorgons  and  the  Graiae.  They  are  but 
two  by-forms  of  each  other.  Prometheus  foretells  to  lo  her  long 
wandering  in  the  bogey  land  of  Nowhere : 

'  Pass  onward  o'er  the  soundlDg  sea,  till  thou 
Dost  touch  Kisthene's  dreadful  plains,  wherein 
The  Phorkidee  do  dwell,  the  ancient  maids, 
Throe,  sliaped  like  swans,  having  one  eye  for  all. 
One  tooth — whom  never  doth  the  rit*ing  sun 
Qlad  with  his  beams,  nor  yet  the  moon  by  night — 
Near  them  their  sisters  three,  the  Qorgons,  winged. 
With  snakes  for  hair — hated  of  mortal  man — 
None  may  behold  and  bear  their  breathing  blight' 

The  daughters  of  Phorkys,  whom  Hesiod'  calls  Grey  Ones  or 
Old  Ones,  Graiae,  are  fair  of  face  though  two-thirds  blind  and 
one-toothed;  but  the  emphasis  on  the  one  tooth  and  the  one  eye 
shows  that  in  tooth  and  eye  resided  their  potency,  and  that  in  this 
they  were  own  sisters  to  the  Gorgons. 

The  Graiae  appear,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  once  in  vase-paintings, 
on  the  cover  of  a  pyxis  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens*,  repro- 
duced in  fig.  34.  They  are  sea-maidens,  as  the  dolphins  show ; 
old  Phorkys  their  father  is  seated  near  them,  and  Poseidon  and 
Athene  are  present  in  regular  Athenian  fashion.  Hermes  has 
brought  Perseus,  and  Perseus  waits  his  chance  to  get  the  one 
eye  as  it  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  eye  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  hand  outstretched  ^bove  Perseus ;  one  blind  sister  hands  it 
to  the  other.  The  third  holds  in  her  hand  the  fanged  tooth.  Tlw 
vase-painter  will  not  have  the  Graiae  old  and  loathsome,  they  are 
lovely  maidens ;  he  remembers  that  they  were  white-haired  from 
their  youth. 

»  Ae0oh.  Pram.  Vinet.  71)8  «  Hoe.  Theog.  270. 

>  Cat.  1966;  Ath.  Mitt.  ISSG,  Taf.  z.  270. 
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The  account  given  by  Aeschylus  of  the  Qorgons  helps  to 
explain  their  nature: 

'None  may  behold,  and  bear  their  breathing  blight  I' 

They  slay  by  a  malign  effluence,  and  this  effluence,  tradition 
said,  came  from  their  eyes.     Athenaeus*  quotes  Alexander  the 


Fio.  84. 


Myndian  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  actually 
existed  creatures  who  could  by  their  eyes  turn  men  to  stone. 

»  Afigch.  Vrom.  Vinrt.  800  af  Bptrrbt  odMt  €lfft9Cifp  f^ti  wpodt.  The  line  it  utaally 
rcndcrod  *  no  mortal  may  behold  thorn  and  live/  bnt,  in  the  li^hi  of  the  acoonnt  of 
Atheimotifl,  it  is  clour  tlmt  the  wvoal  are  the  intolerable  exhalations,  not  the  breath 
of  life. 

'  Allien.  V.  04  p.  221  icrefret  top  vv*  oi/r^i  Otvprfitwra^  oi)  ry  rrei/iiarc  dXXd  tJ  ytyvo- 
fjjpu  drb  TTJi  rCbv  dufidruju  ^vffiws  i>opq.  Koi  vtKpbv  iroiet.  The  same  aooount  IS  given 
by  Aelian,  Hitt.  An.  vii.  5,  and  Eastathius  §  1704  in  commenting  on  Od,  ti.  688. 
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Some  say  the  beast  which  the  Libyans  called  Gorgon  was  like  a 
wild  sheep,  others  like  a  calf;  it  had  a  mane  hanging  over  its  eyes 
so  heavy  that  it  could  only  shake  it  aside  with  difiiculty ;  it  killed 
whomever  it  looked  at,  not  by  its  breath  but  by  a  destructive  exha- 
lation from  its  eyes. 

What  the  bteast  was  and  hpw-ttie^ory^rose  cannot  be  decided, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Qorgoii  was  regardeoyis  a  sort  of  incarnate 
Evil  Eye,  The  mop«ter  was  tricked  out  with  cruel  tuHks  and 
snakes,  but  it  sl^by  the  eye,  it /umnaleA 


The   EnT  Eye  itaelf  is  not   frequent   on' 
Gorgoneion  OS  a  more  complete  and  jnoru  olat 
horror  plained  a  wider  popularity.     But  the 
the  e^  set  to  stare  back  the  Evil  lEye,  is 
ofL  sKieldd  and  on  the  prows  of  i»hips  (see  fig. 
de^gn  in  fig.  H5  is  from  a  Roman  mosaic  dug 


monuments ;  the 
rately^decorativu 
^rophylactic  Eye, 
»mmon  on^  va^es, 
17).  The  curious 
p  on  the  paclian 
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Nlf^'RANUBVSI.iipDEOSl 

PROPino5fra/.sii-i< 

HIlARlANAEj^ 


S^iM^ 


hilP.  It  served  as  the  pavement  in  an  entrance  hall  to  a  Basilica 
built  by  a  certain  Hilarius,  a  dealer  in  pearls  (viargantanm) 
and  head  of  a  college  of  Dendrophoroi,  sacred  to  the  Mother  (if 

^  Visconti,  Hull,  de  Comm.  Arch.  1S90,  Tav.  i.  and  ii.  p.  24.  A  relief  with 
•ImiUr  deeigD  eziiis  on  the  back  of  a  CoriDihian  marble  in  the  Britiiih  Miiaeum :  iU 
apotropaio  funcUona  are  fully  disonssed  by  Prof.  Micliaelis,  J.H,S,  vi.  18S5,  p.  812. 
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the  Gods.  The  inscription  prays  that  *  God  may  be  propitious  to 
those  who  enter  here  and  to  the  Basilica  of  Hilarius/  and  to  make 
(Hvinc  favour  n)ore  secure,  a  picture  is  added  to  show  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  evil  eye.  Very  complete  is  its  destruction. 
Four-footed  beasts,  binJs  and  reptiles  attack  it,  it  is  bored  through 
with  a  lance,  and  as  a  final  prophylactic  on  the  eye-brow  is 
perched  Athene's  little  holy  owl.  Hilarius  prayed  to  a  kindly 
god,  but  deep  down  in  his  heart  was  the  old  savage  fear*. 

The  Gorgon  is  more  monstrous,  more  savage,  than  any  other  of 
the  Ker-forms.  The  Gorgoneion  figures  little  in  poetry  though 
much  in  art.  It  is  an  underworld  bogey  but  not  human  enough 
to  be  a  ghost,  it  lacks  wholly  the  gentle  side  of  the  Keres,  and 
would  scarcely  have  been  discussed  here,  but  that  the  art-type  of 
the  Gorgon  lent,  as  will  be  seen,  some  of  its  traits  to  the  Erinys, 
and  notably  the  deathly  distillation  by  which  they  slay : 

*From  out  their  eyes  they  ooze  a  loathly  rheum*.* 


The  Ker  as  Siren*. 

The  Sirens  are  to  the  modem  mind  mermaids,  sometimes 
all  human,  sometimes  fish-tailed,  evil  sometimes,  but  beautiful 
always.     Milton  invokes  Sabrina  from  the  waves  by 

*...the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 
By  dead  Parthenopo's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligeia's  golden  comb 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.' 

Homer  by  the  magic  of  his  song  lifted  them  once  and  for  all 
out  of  the  region  of  mere  bogeydom,  and  yet  a  careful  exami- 

1  For  the  evil  eye  in  Greece  see  O.  Jahn,  UeriehU  d,  k,  $Hchs,  Oei,  d,  Wis$en- 
Fchaften,  Wien,  1S55,  and  P.  Perdrizet,  Bull,  de  Corr,  Hell  1900,  p.  292,  and  for 
modern  Burvivals,  Tuchtnann,  MeluHtUt  1SS6. 

<  Ae»oh.  Eum.  54  4k  V  6fi/tdTu»  Xtlfiowt  diw^cX^  Ha,  Following  Dr  Verrall, 
I  keep  the  mb.  reading. 

'  Since  this  section  was  written  Dr  O.  Weioker*s  treatise  Der  Seelenvogel  has 
appeared.  As  the  substance  of  his  argument  as  to  the  sonl-origin  of  the  Sirens  had 
l>cen  previously  publislicd  in  a  dissertation  De  Sirenihui  Quaeitionet  SeUctae 
(Ijcipzig,  181)5)  he  had  long  anticipated  my  view  and  I  welcome  this  confirmation 
of  a  tlieory  at  which  I  liad  independently  arrived,  a  theory  which  indeed  must 
occur  to  everyone  who  Examines  the  art-form  of  the  Sirens.  I  regret  that  his  work 
was  known  to  me  too  late  for  me  to  ntilize  the  vast  stores  of  evidence  he  has 
accumulated. 
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nation,  especially  of  their  art  form,  clearly  reveals  ti*aces  of  nule 
origin. 

Circe's  warning  to  Odysseus  runs  thus^ : 

*Firat  to  the  Sirens  shalt  thou  sail,  who  all  men  do  beguile. 
Who!K>  unwitting  draws  anigh,  by  magic  of  their  wile, 
They  lure  him  with  their  singing,  nor  doth  he  reach  his  home 
Nor  see  his  dear  wife  and  his  bal>es,  ajoy  that  ho  is  come. 
For  they,  the  Sirens,  lull  him  with  murmur  of  sweet  sound 
Crouching  within  the  luoadow:   about  them  is  a  mound 
Of  men  Uiat  rut  in  death,  their  skin  wasting  the  bones  around' 

Odysseus  and  his  comrades,  so  forewarned,  set  sail* : 

*Then  straightway  sailed  the  goodly  ship  and  swift  the  Sirens'  islo 
Did  reach,  for  that  a  friendly  gale  was  blowinir  all  the  whila 
Forthwith  the  gale  fell  dead,  and  calm  held  all  the  heaving  dtep 
In  stillness,  for  some  go<l  had  lulled  the  billows  to  their  sleep.' 

The  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard*: 

'Hither,  far-famed  Odysseus,  come  hither,  thou  the  boast 
Of  all  Achaean  men,  licach  thou  thy  bark  uinui  our  coant. 
And  hctirkcn  to  our  singing,  for  never  but  iiid  stay 
A  hero  in  his  black  ship  and  listuned  to  the  lay 
Of  oiu'  sweet  lin^;  full  many  a  thing  he  knew  and  sailed  away. 
For  we  know  all  things  whatsoe'er  in  Troy's  wide  land  had  birth 
And  we  know  all  things  that  shall  be  \\\)o\\  the  fruitful  earth.' 

It  is  strange  and  beautiful  that  Homer  should  make  the 
Sirens  appeal  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  flesh.  To  primitive  man, 
Greek  or  Seniite,  the  desire  to  know — to  be  as  the  gods — was 
the  fatal  desire. 

Homer  takes  his  Sirens  as  already  familiar;  he  clearly  draws 
from  popular  tradition.  There  is  no  word  as  to  their  form,  no 
hint  of  parentage :  he  does  not  mean  them  to  be  mysterious,  but 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  leaves  them  shrouded  in  mystery,  the 
mystery  of  the  hidden  s])ell  of  the  sea,  with  the  luizu  of  the 
noontide  about  them  and  the  meshes  of  sweet  music  for  their 
unseen  toils, — knowing  all  things,  yet  for  ever  unknown.  It  is 
this  mystery  of  the  Sirens  that  has  appealed  to  modem  poetry 
and  almost  wholly  obscured  their  simple  primitive  significance. 

*  Their  wonls  are  no  more  he<ml  aright 
Through  lajwe  of  many  ages,  and  no  man 
Can  any  more  across  the  waters  wan 
Behold  these  singing  women  of  the  scji.' 

Four  points  in  the  story  of  Homer  must  be  cleoi'ly  noted.     The 

»  Od.  XII.  80.  •  Oil  XII.  16rt.  ^  Od.  xii.  184. 
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Sirens,  though  they  sing  to  mariners,  are  not  sea-maidens;  they 
dwell  on  an  island  in  a  flowery  meadow.  They  are  mantic 
creatures  like  the  Sphinx  with  whom  they  have  much  in  common, 
knowing  both  the  past  and  the  future.  Their  song  takes  effect 
at  midday,  in  a  windless  cahn.  The  end  of  that  song  is  death.  It 
is  only  from  the  warning  of  Circe  that  we  know  of  the  heap 
of  bones,  corrupt  in  death — horror  is  kept  in  the  background, 
seduction  to  the  fore. 

It  is  to  art  we  must  turn  to  know  the  real  nature  of  the 
Sirens.  Ancient  art,  like  ancient  literature,  knows  nothing  of  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid.  Uniformly  the  art-form  of  the  Siren  is  that 
of  the  bird-woman.  The  proportion  of  bird  to  woman  varies,  but 
the  bird  element  is  constant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
though  the  bird-woman  is  gradually  ousted  in  modern  art  by  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid,  the  bird  element  survives  in  mediaeval  times^ 
In  the  Hortus  Deliciarum  of  the  Abbess  Herrad  (circ.  A.D.  1160), 
the  Sirens  appear  as  draped  women  with  the  clawed  feet  of  birds ; 
with  their  human  hands  they  are  playing  on  lyres. 

The  bird  form  of  the  Sirens  was  a  problem  even  to  the 
ancients.     Ovid*  asks : 

*  Whence  camo  these  feathers  and  these  feet  of  birds? 
Your  faccH  are  the  faces  of  fair  maids.' 

(Jvid's  aetiology  is  of  course  beside  the  mark.  The  answer  to  his. 
pertinent  question  is  quite  simple.  The  Sirens  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  bogey  beings  as  the  Sphinx  and  the  Harpy ;  the  monstrous 
form  expresses  the  monstrous  nature ;  they  are  birds  of  prey  but 
with  power  to  lure  by  their  song.  In  the  Harpy-form  the  ravening 
snatching  nature  is  emphasized  and  developed,  in  the  Sphinx  the 
mantic  power  of  all  uncanny  beings,  in  the  Siren  the  seduction  of 
song.  The  Sphinx,  though  mainly  a  prophetess,  keeps  Harpy 
elements ;  she  snatches  away  the  youths  of  Thebes :  she  is  but 

1  Mediaeval  Sirens  are  more  fally  discassed  in  my  Mytht  of  the  Odyuey,  p.  172. 
«  Met.  V.  662  \ 

vobit  Acheloides  nnde 
pUima  pedesque  avium,  com  virginit  ora  geraiif? 

Apollonius  Uhodius  also  believes  that  the  bird  form  was  a  metamorphosit.  Argon, 
IV.  898 

t6t€  V  AWo  tih  olupotffip 
dXXo  8i  vap$€nKis  ipaXlyxiai  toKWf  IMeOai, 
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'  a  man-seizing  Ker^'    The  Siren  too,  though  mainly  a  seductive 
singer,  is  at  heart  a  Harpy,  a  bird  of  prey. 

This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  representations  on  vase-paintings. 
A  black-figured  aryballos'  of  Corinthian  style  (fig.  36),  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  our  earliest  artistic  source  for  the 


.^/L.^Lr^^ 


if^MVf.i  m* 
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Siren  myth.  Odysseus,  bound  to  the  mast,  has  come  close  up  to 
the  island :  on  the  island  are  perched  '  Sirens  twain.'  Above  the 
ship  hover  two  great  black  binls  of  prey  in  act  to  pounce  on  the 
mariners.  These  birds  cannot  be  merely  decorative:  they  in  a 
sense  duplicate  the  Sirens.  The  vase-painter  knows  the  Sirens 
are  singing  demons  sitting  on  an  island ;  the  text  of  Homer  was 
not  in  his  hands  to  examine  the  account  word  by  word,  but 
the  Homeric  story  haunts  his  memory.  He  knows  too  that  in 
popular  belief  the  Sirens  are  demons  of  prey ;  hence  the  great 
birds.  To  the  right  of  the  Sirens  on  the  island  crouches  a  third 
figure ;  she  is  all  human,  not  a  third  Siren.  She  probably,  indeed 
all  but  certainly,  represents  the  mother  of  the  Sirens,  Chthon,  the 
Earth.     Euripides'  makes  his  Helen  in  her  anguish  call  on  the 

'Winged  maidens,  virgiiis,  daughtem  of  the  Eiirth, 
The  Siruius' 

to  join  their  sorrowful  song  to  hers.  The  parentage  is  significant. 
The  Sirens  are  not  of  the  sea,  not  even  of  the  land,  but  demons  of 
the  underworld ;  they  are  in  fact  a  by-forni  of  Kei*es,  souls. 

The  notion  of  the  soul  as  a  human-faced  bird  is  familiar  in 
Egyptian,  but  rare  in  Greek,  art.     The  only  certain  instance  is, 

i  Aesch.  SepU  llS,  The  nature  of  the  Sphinx  as  a  mantic  earth-demou  wiU  be 
disouiaed  in  detail  later  (p.  207). 

<  Publiiihed  and  diacua«ed  bj  U.  BuUe,  Strena  Helbigiana,  p.  31.  Reoentljr 
acquired  for  the  Boston  Museum,  see  Twenty -tixth  Annual  Report  of  lioiton  Mmeum 
of  Fine  Artt,  Dec.  31,  1901,  p.  35. 

s  Eur.  HeL  1G7. 
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80  far  as  I  know,  the  vase  in  the  British  Museum^  on  which  is 
represented  the  death  of  Procris.  Above  Procris  falling  in  death 
hovers  a  winged  bird-woman.  She  is  clearly,  I  think,  the  soul  of 
Procris.  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  a  bird  escaping  from  the  mouth 
is  a  fancy  so  natural  and  beautiful  that  it  has  arisen  among  many 
peoples.  In  Celtic  mythology  •  Maildun,  the  Irish  Odysseus,  comes 
to  an  island  with  trees  on  it  in  clustera  on  which  were  perched 
many  birds.  The  aged  man  of  the  island  tells  him, '  These  are  the 
souls  of  my  children  and  of  all  my  descendants,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  sent  to  this  little  island  to  abide  with  me  ac- 
cording as  they  die  in  Erin.'  Sailors  to  this  day  believe  that 
sea-mews  arc  the  souls  of  their  drowned  comrades.  Antoninus 
Ijihoralis"  tolls  how,  when  KtesuUa  because  of  her  father's  broken 
oath  died  in  child-bed, '  they  carried  her  body  out  to  be  buried, 
and  from  the  bier  a  dove  flew  forth  and  the  body  of  KtesuUa 
disappeared.' 

The  persistent  anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks  stripped  the 
bird-soul  of  all  but  its  wings.  The  human  winged  eidolwx 
prevailed  in  art :  the  bird-woman  became  a  death-demon,  a  soul 
sent  to  fetch  a  soul,  a  Ker  that  lures  a  soul,  a  Siren. 

Later  in  date  and  somewhat  different  in  conception  is  the 
scene  on  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum*  (fig.  37). 
The  artist's  desire  for  a  balanced  design  has  made  him  draw  two 
islands,  on  each  of  which  a  Siren  is  perched.  Over  the  head  of 
one  is  inscribed  '\fi€{p)oTra  '  lovely- voiced.'  A  third  Siren  flies  or 
rather  falls  headlong  down  on  to  the  ship.  The  drawing  of  the 
eye  of  this  third  Siren  should  be  noted.  The  eye  is  indicated  by 
two  strokes  only,  without  the  pupil.  This  is  the  regular  method 
of  representing  the  sightless  eye,  i.e.  the  eye  in  death  or  sleep  or 
blindness.  The  third  Siren  is  dying;  she  has  hurled  herself  from 
the  rock  in  despair  at  the  fortitude  of  Odysseus.     This  is  clearly 

1  Cat.  E  477.  The  vara  is  a  kelehe  of  late  style  with  oolumnar  handles.  In 
previously  discassing  this  design  {Myth$  of  the  Odyaey,  p.  158,  pi.  40  and  Myth, 
and  Mon,  Ancient  Athent,  p.  Ixix,  fig.  14)  I  felt  ancertidn  whether  the  bird- woman 
were  Harpy,  Siren,  or  Soul.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  soul  is  intended,  and 
that  the  bird  form  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt:  see  Book  of  the  Dead, 
ViRnctte  xci. 

-  Soo  MiftJm  of  the  Odijimeij,  p.  ISO. 

^  Anton.  Lib.  i.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Prof.  Sam.  Wide,  A,  Mitt.  xxTi.  1901, 
!2,  p.  155.  At  the  miracle  plays  it  was  a  custom  to  let  a  bird  fly  when  a  person 
died— A  crow  for  the  impenitent  thief  and  a  white  dove  for  the  penitent  one.  See 
Mr  Hugh  Stewart,  lioethiut,  p.  187. 

*  B.M.  Cat.  E  440.     3Ionimenti  delV  In$t,  vol.  i.  pi.  8. 
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what  the  artist  wishes  to  say,  but  he  may  have  been  haunted  by 
an  artistic  tradition  of  the  pouncing  bird  of  prey.  He  also  haa 
adopted  the  number  three,  which  by  his  time  was  canonical  for 
the  Sirens.  By  making  the  third  Siren  fly  headlong  between  the 
two  others  he  has  neatly  turned  a  difficulty  in  composition.    On 


the  reverse  of  this  vase  are  three  Love-gods,  who  fall  to  be  dis- 
cussed later  (Chap.  XII.).  Connections  between  the  subject  mutter 
of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  vases  are  somewhat  precarious,  but  it 
is  likely,  as  the  three  Love-gods  are  flying  over  the  sea,  that  the  vase- 
painter  intended  to  emphasize  the  seduction  of  love  in  his  Sirens. 


The  cleiu-est  light  on  the  lower  nature  of  the  Sirens  is  thrown 
by  the  design  in  fig.  38  from  a  Hellenistic  reliefs  The  monu- 
ment is  of  course  a  late  one,  later  by  at  least  two  centuries  than 
the  vase-paintings,  but  it  reflects  a  primitive  stage  of  thought 
and  one  moreover  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  Homer.  The 
scene  is  a  rural  one.  In  the  right-hand  corner  is  a  herm,  in 
front  of  it  an  altar,  near  at  hand  a  tree  on  which  hangs  a  votive 

i  Publiihed  by  Schreiber,  HelUnistiichc  lUlie/bilder,  Taf.  lzi.:  where  the  relief 
ii  now  is  not  known.  Fully  dincuiisecl  by  I)r  Otto  CrusiuH,  '  Die  Kpiphaniu  dor 
Birene,*  PhiUtlouM  (N.F.  iv.),  p.  03.  l>r  CruHiuti  riKbtly  ubt>ervcH  tliiit  the  relief 
\iM  been  uiitnuaerbtuoil.  U  reprettcntu  nUhur  an  i<f»odot  than  a  cOfiwXiyfjia,  and  the 
recarobent  figure  i«  a  mortal  miin  nut  a  Silen. 
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syrinx.    Some  peasant  or  possibly  a  wayfarer  has  fallen  asleep. 

Down  upon  him  has  pounced 

a    winged    and    bird-footed 

woman.    It  is  the  very  image 

of  obsession,  of  nightmare,  of 

a  haunting   midday   dream. 

The  woman  can  be  none  other 

than  an  evil  Siren.    Had  the 

scene  been  represented  by  an 

earlier  artist,  he  would  have 

made  her  ugly  because  evil ; 

but  by  Hellenistic  times  the 

Sirens  were  beautiful  women, 

all  human  but  for  wings  and 

sometimes  bird-feet. 

The  terrors  of  the  midday 
sleep  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  their  sun-smitten  land ; 
nightmare  to  them  was  also  daymare.  Such  a  visitation,  coupled 
possibly  with  occasional  cases  of  sunstroke,  was  of  course  the 
obsession  of  a  demons  Even  a  troubled  tormenting  illicit  dream 
was  the  work  of  a  Siren.  In  sleep  the  will  and  the  reason  are 
becalmed  and  the  passions  unchained.  That  the  midday  night- 
mare went  to  the  making  of  the  Siren  is  clear  from  the  windless 
calm  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  Homer.  The  horrid  end,  the 
wasting  death,  the  sterile  enchantment,  the  loss  of  wife  and 
babes,  all  look  the  same  way.  Homer,  with  perhaps  some  blend 
of  the  Northern  mermaid  in  his  mind,  sets  his  Sirens  by  the  sea, 
thereby  cleansing  their  uncleanness;  but  later  tradition  kept 
certain  horrid  primitive  elements  when  it  made  of  the  Siren  a 
hetaira  disallowing  the  lawful  gifts  of  Aphrodite. 

There  remains  another  aspect  of  the  Sirens.  They  appear 
frequently  as  monuments,  sometimes  as  actual  mourners,  on  tombs. 
Here  all  the  erotic  element  has  disappeared;  they  are  substantially 

1  Pliny  cites  Dinon  at  authority  for  a  like  taperstitioii  in  India.  Vat,  HUU  z. 
40  (F.  //.  0 .  II.  p.  00) :  Nee  Sirenes  impetraTerant  fldem  adflrmet  licet  Dinon  Oliiarchi 
cclebrati  aactorie  pater  in  India  esse  mnleeriqne  eamm  eanta  qooe  srayatoa  eomno 
lacerent.  And  cf.  Aelian  H,A.  xvm.  22,  28.  Siren  in  the  Septoa^t  it  the  word 
need  of  the  desert  bogey  that  our  trantlation  renders  *  dragon,'  Job  zxx.  80  'I  am 
brother  to  the  dragon  and  companion  to  owit/  and  again  Micah  i.  S  '  I  will  make 
a  wailing  like  the  dragon  and  a  mooming  at  the  owls* ;  bnt  the  rendering  Siren  is 
probably  due  to  a  confution  between  the  ploralt  of  \l^*  jaokal  and  TW  sea-monster. 
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Death-Eeres,  Harpies,  though  to  begin  with  they  imaged  the  aonl 
itself.  The  bird-woman  of  the  Harpy  tomb,  the  gentle  angel  of 
death,  has  been  ahready  noted  (p.  177).  The  Siren  on  a  blaok-figured 
lekythos  in  the  British  Museum^  (fig.  89)  is  purely  monumeutaL 


Fio.  89. 

She  stands  on  the  grave  stele  playing  her  great  lyre,  while  two 
bearded  men  with  their  dogs  seem  to  Ibten  intent.  She  is  grave 
and  beautiful  with  no  touch  of  seduction.  Probably  at  first  the 
Siren  was  placed  on  tombs  as  a  sort  of  charm,  a  irpofiaa^iaipiovt  ft 
soul  to  keep  off  souls.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  dealing  with 
apotropaic  ritual  (p.  196),  that  the  charm  itself  is  used  as  counter- 
charm.  So  the  dreaded  Death-Eer  is  set  itself  to  guard  the 
tomb.  Other  associations  would  gather  round.  The  Siren  was 
a  singer,  she  would  chant  the  funeral  dirge  ;  this  dirge  might  be 
the  praises  of  the  dead.  The  epitaph  that  Erinna'  wrote  for  her 
girl-firiend  Baukis  begins 

<  Pillars  and  Sirens  mine  and  mournful  urn.' 

On  later  funeral  monuments  Sirens  appear  for  the  most  part 
as  mourners,  tearing  their  hair  and  lamenting.  Their  apotropaic 
function  was  wholly  forgotten.  Where  an  apotropaic  monster  is 
wanted  we  find  an  owl  or  a  sphinx. 

Even  on  funeral  monuments  the  notion  of  the  Siren  as  either 
soul  or  Death- Angel  is  more  and  more  obscured  by  her  potency  as 
sweet  singer.  Once,  however,  when  she  appears  in  philosophy, 
there  is  at  least  a  haunting  remembrance  that  she  is  a  soul  who 

1  BM.  Cat,  B  661.    J.  E.  Harrison,  Mytht  of  thi  Odyiiey,  PI.  89. 
'  Erinna,  frg.  6  ZtAXoa  ccU  Ztip^tt  ifitl  got  w4w$ifit  xpttavi. 
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sings  to  souls.  In  the  cosmography  with  which  he  ends  the 
Republic,  Plato*  thus  writes :  '  The  spindle  turns  on  the  knees  of 
Ananke,  and  on  the  upper  surfiEice  of  each  sphere  is  perched 
a  Siren,  who  goes  round  with  them  hymning  a  single  tone. 
The  eight  together  form  one  Harmony/  Commentators  explain 
that  the  Sirens  are  chosen  because  they  are  sweet  singers,  but 
then,  if  music  be  all,  why  is  it  the  evil  Sirens  and  not  the  good 
Muses  who  chant  the  music  of  the  spheres?  Plutarch'  felt  the 
difficulty.  In  his  Sympastacs  he  makes  one  of  the  guests  say : 
'  Plato  is  absurd  in  committing  the  eternal  and  divine  revolutions 
not  to  the  Muses  but  to  the  Sirens;  demons  who  are  by  no 
means  either  benevolent  or  in  themselves  good.'  Another  guest, 
Ammonius,  attempts  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  Sirens  by  giving 
to  them  in  Homer  a  mystical  significanca  '  Even  Homer/  he  says, 
'  means  by  their  music  not  a  power  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
man,  but  rather  a  power  that  inspires  in  the  souls  that  go  from 
Hence  Thither,  and  wander  about  after  death,  a  love  for  things 
heavenly  and  divine  and  a  forgetfulness  of  things  mortal,  and 
thereby  holds  them  enchanted  by  singing.  Even  here,'  he  goes  on 
to  say, '  a  dim  murmur  of  that  music  reaches  us,  rousing  remi- 
niscence/ 

It  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  Homer's  Sirens  had 
really  any  such  mystical  content.  But,  given  that  they  have  the 
bird-form  of  souls,  that  they  '  know  all  things,'  are  sweet  singers 
and  dwellers  in  Hades,  and  they  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
mystic.  Proclus'  in  his  commentary  on  the  BeptMio  says,  with 
perhaps  more  truth  than  he  is  conscious  of, '  the  Sirens  are  a  kind 
of  souls  living  the  life  of  the  spirit.'  His  interpretation  is  not 
merely  fanciful;  it  is  a  blend  of  primitive  tradition  with  mystical 
philosophy. 

The  Sirens  are  further  helped  to  their  high  station  on   the 

spheres  by  the  Orphic  belief  that  purified  souls  went  to  the  stars, 

nay  even  became  stars.     In  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes*  the  servant 

asks  Trygaeus, 

*It  is  true  then,  what  they  say.  that  in  the  air 
A  man  becomes  a  star,  when  he  comes  to  diet' 

»  Plat.  Eep.  617  b.  «  Plui.  8ymp,  ix.  14.  6. 

'  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Rev,  loo.  cit.  i^xal  rcyet  Potf>Qt  fii^cu. 

*  Ar.  Pax,  882.    For  this  Orphio  doctrine  lee  Bohde,  Ptycke,  n.  p.  428^ 
Dieterich,  Nekuia,  pp.  104  ff. 
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To  the  poet  the  soul  is  a  bird  in  its  longing  to  be  free : 

'Oould  I  take  me  to  some  cavern  for  mioe  hiding, 

On  the  hill-tops,  where  the  buq  scarce  hath  trod, 
Or  a  cloud  make  the  place  of  mine  abidius, 
As  a  bird  among  the  bird-droves  of  QodT' 

And  that  upward  flight  to  heavenly  places  is  as  the  flying  of 
a  Siren : 

'With  golden  wings  hegirt  my  body  flies, 
Sirens  have  lent  me  their  swift  winged  feet, 
Upborne  to  uttermost  ether  I  shall  meet 
And  mix  with  heavenly  Zeus  beyond  the  skies'.' 

But,  though  Plato  and  the  poets  and  the  mystics  exalt  the 
Siren,  '  half-angel  and  half-bird/  to  cosmic  functions,  yet,  to  the 
popular  mind,  they  are  mainly  things,  if  not  wholly  evil,  yet 
fearful  and  to  be  shunned.  This  is  seen  in  the  myth  of  their 
contest  with  the  Muses*.  Here  they  are  the  spirits  of  forbidden 
intoxication;  as  such  on  vases  they  join  the  motley  crew  of 
Centaurs  and  Satjrrs  who  revel  with  Dionysos.  They  stand,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  ancient  as  to  the  modem,  for  the  impulses  in 
life  as  yet  unmoralized,  imperious  longings,  ecstasies,  whether  of 
love  or  art  or  philosophy,  magical  voices  calling  to  a  man  from  his 
*  Land  of  Heart's  Desire '  and  to  which  if  he  hearken  it  may  be  he 
will  return  home  no  more — voices  too,  which,  whether  a  man  sail 
by  or  stay  to  hearken,  still  sing  on. 

The  Siren  bird-woman  transformed  for  ever  by  the  genius  of 
Homer  into  the  sweet-voiced  demon  of  seduction  may  seem  re- 
mote frt>m  the  Ker  of  which  she  is  but  a  specialized  form.  A 
curious  design*  on  a  black-figured  cylix  in  the  Louvre  (fig.  40) 
shows  how  close  was  the  real  connection.  The  scene  is  a  banquet : 
five  men  are  reclining  on  couches,  two  of  them  separated  by  a 
huge  deinos,  a  wine-vessel,  from  which  a  boy  has  drawn  wine  in  an 
oinochoe.  Over  two  of  the  men  are  hovering  winged  figures,  each 
holding  a  crown  and  a  spray ;  over  two  others  hover  bird-women, 
each  also  holding  a  crown  and  a  spray.  What  are  we  to  call  these 
ministrant  figures,  what  would  the  vase-painter  himself  have  called 
them  ?  Are  the  human  winged  figures  Love-gods,  are  the  bird- 
women  Sirens  ?    For  lack  of  context  it  is  hard  to  say  with  certainty. 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  783.  •  Ear.  frg.  911.  *  Myth$  of  the  Odyuey,  p.  160. 

«  Bull  de  Can,  HeU.  189S,  p.  28S,  fig.  6. 
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Thus  much  is  clear,  both  kinds  of  figures  are  fi^vouring  genii 
of  the  feast,  and  for  our  purpose  this  is  all-important :  Ihe  bird- 
women,  be  they  Sirens  or  not,  and  the  winged  human  figures,  be 
they  Love-gods  or  merely  Keres,  perform  the  same  function.    The 


Fio.  40. 


development  of  the  Love-god,  Eros,  fix>m  the  Eer  will  be  discussed 
later(Chap.  xii.);  for  the  present  it  is  best  to  regard  these  bird- 
women  and  winged  sprites  as  both  of  the  order  of  Eeres,  as  yet 
unspecialized  in  function.  ({ ■ 


The  Eer  as  Sphinx. 

Two  special  features  characterize  the  Sphinx:  she  was  a  Harpy 
carrying  off  men  to  destruction,  an  incarnate  plague ;  she  was  the 
soothsayer  with  the  evil  habit  of  asking  riddles  as  well  as  answering 
them.  Both  functions,  though  seemingly  alien,  were  characteristic 
of  underworld  bogeys ;  the  myth-making  mind  put  them  together 
and  wove  out  of  the  two  the  tale  of  the  unanswered  riddle  and  the 
consequent  deathly  pest 

On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  41  from  a  cylix*  in  the  Museo 
Oregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  have  a  charming  representation 
of  the  riddle-answering  Oedipus,  whose  name  is  written  Oidipodee, 

1  Mui.  Greg.  No.  186.    Hartwig,  Meiiter$ehalent  Tal.  Lzzm. 
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sitting  meditating  in  front  of  the  oracle.  The  Sphinx  on  her 
column  is  half  monument,  half  personality ;  she  is  a  very  human 
monster,  she  has  her  lion-body,  but  she  is  a  lovely  attentive 
maiden.  From  her  lips  come  the  letters  Kai  rpi,  which  may  mean 
and  three  or  and  three  (-footed).  In  the  field  is  a  delicate 
decorative  spray,  which,  occurring  as  it  does  on  vases  with  a 
certain  individuality  of  drawing,  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
signature  of  a  particular  master^ 


Fio.  41. 

The  Sphinx  in  fig.  41  is  all  oracular,  but  occasionally,  on  vases 
of  the  same  date,  she  appears  in  her  other  function  as  the  '  man- 
snatching  Eer.'  She  leaves  her  pedestal  and  carries  off  a  Theban 
youth.  The  5th  century  vase-painter  with  his  determined  euphe- 
mism, even  when  he  depicts  her  carrying  off  her  prey,  makes  her 
do  it  with  a  certain  Attic  gentleness,  more  like  a  death-Siren  than 


1  Dr  Hartwig,  < 
artist  the  name  *  I 


p.  eiLt  has  ooUeoted  and  discussed  these  vases  and  gives  to  the 
feister  mit  dem  Banke.' 
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a  Harpy.  Aeschylus^  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  describes  her  as 
the  monster  she  is ;  the  Sphinx  on  the  shield  of  Parthenopaeus  is  a 
horrid  bogey,  the  '  reproach  of  the  state/  *  eater  of  raw-flesh/  with 
hungry  jaws,  bringing  ill-luck  to  him  who  bears  her  on  his  ensign* 
In  the  curious  vase-painting  in  fig.  42,  a  design  from  a  late 
Lower  Italy  krater'  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  the  Sphinx  is  wholly 


Fio.  42.  »    ,     . 

oracular,  and  this  time  she  must  answer  the  riddle,  not  ask  it. 
The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  rocky  mound,  near  which  stands  ^rect 
a  snake.  The  snake  is  not,  I  think,  without  meaning ;  it  is  thcf 
oracular  beast  of  the  earth-oracle.  The  Silenus  who  has  come  to 
consult  the  oracle  holds  in  his  hand  a  bird.  The  scene  would  be 
liopelessly  enigmatic  but  for  one  of  the  fables  that  are  current 
under  the  name  of  Ae8op^  which  precisely  describes  the  situation. 
'  A  certain  bad  man  made  an  agreement  with  some  one  to  prove 
that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  false,  and  when  the  appointed  day 
came,  he  took  a  sparrow  in  his  hand  and  covered  it  with  his 
garment  and  came  to  the  sanctuary,  and  standing  in  front  of  the 
oracle,  asked  whether  the  thing  in  his  hand  was  alive  or  dead,  and 

*  AcRcli.  Sept,  e,  Theb,  689. 

*  Hcydomann.  Cat,  No.  2840.  Mtueo  Dorhonieo  xii.  0.  IMiimiiaed  and  en>laio«d 
by  Dr  Otto  CruBiUB,  Fest»ehrift  fUr  Overbeek,  p.  102.  Dr  Oratins  Jiolds  tbst  the 
^rmke  is  merely  a  *Fttllflgar.' 

'  Aesop.  Fab,  66. 

H.  14 
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he  meant  if  the  oraole  said  it  was  dead,  to  show  the  sparrow  alivop 
but  if  the  oracle  said  it  was  alive,  to  strangle  it  first  and  then 
show  it  But  the  god  knew  his  wicked  plan,  and  said  to  him, 
'/  Have  done,  for  it  depends  on  you  whether  what  you  hold  is  dead 
or  living."  The  ^ry  shows  plainly  that  the  divinity  is  not  lightly 
to  be  tempted.' 

The  story,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vase-painting  it 
explains,  shows  clearly  another  thing.  The  Sphinx  was  mainly 
a  local  'Theban  bogey,  but  she  became  the  symbol  of  oracular 
divinity.  At  Delphi  there  was  an  earth-oracle  guarded  by  a 
snake,  and  in  honour  of  that  earth-oracle  the  Naxiaus  upreared 
their  colossal  Sphinx^  and  set  it  in  the  precinct  of  Qaia.  As  time 
went  on,  the  savage  '  man-snatching '  aspect  of  the  Sphinx  faded, 
remembered  only  in  the  local  legend,  while  her  oracular  aspect 
grew ;  but  the  local  legend  is  here  as  always  the  more  instructive. 

The  next  representation  of  the  Sphinx  (fig.  43),  from  the  frag- 
ment of  an  oinochoe  in  the 
Berlin  Museum',  is  specially 
suggestive.  The  monster  is 
inscribed,not  with  the  name 
we  know  her  by,  '  Sphinx,' 
but  as  '  Kassmia,'  the  Ead- 
mean  One,  the  bogey  of 
Kadroos.  The  bearded  mon- 
ster with  wings  and  claws 
and  dog-like  head  has  lost 
her  orthodox  lion-body,  and 
lent  it  perhaps  to  Oedipus 
who  stands  in  front  of  her. 
The  scene  is  of  course  pure 
comedy,  and  shows  how 
near  to  the  Greek   mind 

were  the  horrible  and  the  grotesque,  the  thing  feared  and  the 
thing  scoffed  at.  The  Kassmia,  the  bogey  of  Kadmos,  may  have 
brought  her  lion-body  with  Kadmos  from  the  Blast,  but  the  sup- 
position, though  very  possible,  is  not  necessary.     Cithaeron  wu8 


>  DiiooTered  in  the  excaTatioiu  at  Delphi,  see  HomoUe,  FouilUi  de  Delphes^  1902, 
T.  u.  pi.  XIV. 

>  Berlin,  Inv.  8186.    Jakrbueh  d,  Intt.  1891,  Anzeiger,  p.  119,  fig.  17. 
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traditionally  lion-haunted  ^  The  Sphinx  may  have  borrowed  some 
of  her  traits  and  part  of  her  body  from  a  real  lion  haunting  a  real 
local  tomb. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  Hesiod'  calls  the 
monster  not  Sphinx  but  Phix : 

*By  stress  of  Orthios,  she,  Echidna,  bare 
Disastrous  Phix,  a  bane  to  E^admos'  folk.' 

The  scholiast  remarks  that  '  Mount  Phikion  where  she  dwelt 
was  called  after  her/  but  the  reverse  is  probably  true.  Phix  was 
the  local  bogey  of  Phikion.  The  rocky  mountain  which  rises  to 
the  S.-E.  corner  of  Lake  Copais  is  still  locally  known  as  Phaga'. 
By  a  slight  and  easy  modification  Phix  became  Sphix  or  Sphinx, 
the  '  throttler/  an  excellent  name  for  a  destructive  bogey. 

The  last  representation  of  the  Sphinx,  in  fig.  44,  brings  us  to 
her  characteristic  as  tomb-haunter.    The  design  is  bom  a  krater^ 


Fio.  44. 


in  the  Vagnonville  Collection  of  the  Museo  Greco  Etrusco  at 
Florence.  The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  tomb-mound  (x^M^  w) 
of  the  regular  sepulchral  type.  That  the  mound  is  sepulchral 
is  certain  from  the  artificial  stone  basis  pierced  with  holes*  on 
which  it  stands.      Two  lawless  Satyrs  attack  the  mound  with 

1  P.  I.  41.  4. 

<  Hes.  Theofj,  820  and  Scut.  Her.  88,  and  9M  Plat.  Cmt.  414  d. 
'  Dr  Frazer  ad  P.  ix.  26.  2. 

*  Milani,  Museo  Topografieo,  p.  69.     *  Delphika,*  J,H,S,  1899,  p.  280. 
'  The  purpose  of  these  holes,  whioh  occur  freqneDtly  in  represenUtions  of  tomb- 
mounds  on  Athenian  lekythoi,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  Know,  made  out. 
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pioka  The  Sphinx  is  a  tomb-haunting  bogey,  a  Eer,  but  ulti- 
mately she  fSades  into  a  decorative  tomb  monument,  with  always 
perhaps  some  prophylactic  intent.  In  this,  as  in  her  mantic 
aspect,  she  is  own  cousin  to  the  Ker-Siren,  but  with  the  Sphinx 
the  mantic  side  predominates.  The  Sphinx,  unlike  the  Siren, 
never  developed  into  a  trinity,  though  when  she  became  decorative 
she  is  doubled  for  heraldic  purposes. 

It  is  time  to  resume  the  various  shifting  notions  that  cluster 
round  the  term  Ker,  perhaps  the  most  untranslateable  of  all 
Greek  worda  Qhost,  bacillus,  disease,  death-angel,  death-fate,  &te, 
bogey,  magician  have  all  gone  to  the  making  of  it.  So  shifting 
and  various  is  the  notion  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  primary^ 
what  developed,  but  deep  down  in  the  lowest  stratum  lie  the  two 
kindred  conceptions  of  ghost  and  bacillus.  It  is  only  by  a  severe 
effort  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  think  ourselves  back  into  an 
adequate  mental  confusion  to  realize  all  the  connotations  of  Ker. 

When  the  lexicographers  came  to  define  the  word  they  had 
no  easy  task.  Their  struggles — they  are  honest  men,  if  not  too 
intelligent — are  instructive.  Happily  they  make  no  attempt  at 
real  formulation,  but  jot  things  down  as  they  come.  Hesychius, 
after  his  preliminary  statement  '/n^p  (neuter,  with  circumflex  accent) 
the  soul,  (oxytone,  feminine)  death-bringing  fate,  death,'  gives  us 
suggestive  particulars:  tcfjpa^'  dxaOapaia^,  fioXvafuiTa,  ffkdfia^, 
where  we  see  the  unclean  bacilli;  Ktipov*  Xeirriv  vocrqpov,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  evil  skinny  Ker  of  the  vase-painting  (fig.  16)  ; 
KrfpiovaOai'  itnr\iirT€a0(u,  where  the  bogey  Ker  is  manifest; 
teffpi€o0^par  inro  axoroBivov  \ffif>0rjpai,  where  the  whirlwind  seems 
indicated,  though  it  may  be  the  dizziness  of  death.  Kerukainae 
were  the  female  correlatives  of  Kerykes,  '  women  whose  business 
it  was  to  collect  things  polluted '  and  carry  them  off  to  the  sea^ 
Most  curious  and  primitive  of  all,  we  are  told'  that  K'qpvKe^  itself 
means  not  only  messengers,  ministers,  a  priestly  race  desceoded 
from  Hermes,  but '  they  call  the  insects  that  impregnate  the  ¥rild 
fig  tc^pvica^'    Here  are  bacilli  indeed,  but  for  life  not  for  death. 


^  BnidM  l.Y.  jcal  nipwcalpat  tfjcdXouv  *AXf(d»3pccf  7M'cukaf|  afrcMt  tit  rdt  oi^Xdt 
waptoOaai  coi  rdi  ^vpouclat  4^*  ^c  ^vwaytlpiu^  rd  fud^fiara  koI  dwo^p€i¥  tit  BiXsL^^tu^ 
awtp  tfirdX0vy  ^i/Xdicco. 

*  Hefych.  ■.¥.  jcal  ro^  ipofdfiotrrat  rovt  ipUovt  r^pvxai  Xfyov^c. 
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The  Ker  as  Ebinys. 

It  has  been  already  indicated  that  a  Ker  is  sometimes  an 
avenger,  but  this  aspect  of  the  word  has  been  advisedly  reserved 
because  it  takes  us  straight  to  the  idea  of  the  Erinys. 

Pausanias\  Apropos  of  the  grave  of  Koroibos  at  Megara,  tells 
us  a  story  in  which  a  Ker  figures  plainly  as  an  Erinys,  with  a  touch 
of  the  Sphinx  and  of  the  death-Siren.  Psamathe,  daughter  of 
Krotopos,  King  of  Argos,  had  a  child  by  Apollo,  which,  fearing 
her  father's  anger,  she  exposed.  The  child  was  found  and  killed 
by  the  sheep-dogs  of  Krotopos.  Apollo  sent  Peine  (Penalty  or 
Vengeance)  on  the  city  of  the  Argives.  Poine,  they  say,  snatched 
children  from  their  mothers  until  Koroibos,  to  please  the  Argives, 
slew  her.  After  he  had  slain  her,  there  came  a  second  pestilence 
upon  them  and  lasted  on.  Koroibos  had  to  go  to  Delphi  to  expiate 
his  sin ;  he  was  ordered  to  build  a  temple  of  Apollo  wherever  the 
tripod  he  brought  from  Delphi  should  fall.  He  built  of  course  the 
town  of  Tripodisci.  The  grave  of  Koroibos  at  Megara  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  most  ancient  Greek  stone  images  Pausanias 
had  ever  seen,  a  figure  of  Koroibos  slaying  Poine.  There  were 
elegiac  verses  carved  on  it  recounting  the  tale  of  Psamathe  and 
Koroibos.  Now  Pausanias  mentions  no  Ker,  only  Poine ;  but  the 
Anthologists*  have  preserved  for  us  verses  whichi  if  not  actually 
those  carved  on  the  grave,  at  all  events  refer  to  it,  and  in  them 
occur  the  notable  words : 

*I  am  the  Ker,  slain  by  Koroibos,  I  dwell  on  his  tomb. 
Here  at  my  feet,  on  account  of  the  tripod,  he  lies  for  his  doom*' 

Poine  is  clearly  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  child  of  Psamathe 
causing  a  pest  which  snatched  babes  from  their  mothers,  and  Poine 
the  ghost-pest  is  a  Ker  and  practically  a  Ker-Erinya 

The  simple  truth  emerges  so  clearly  as  to  be  almost  self- 
evident,  yet  is  constantly  ignored,  that  primarily  the  Keres-Erinyes 
are  just  what  the  words  say,  the  '  Keres  Angry-ones.'  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  Pausanias'  tells  us,  that  the 

1  P.  I.  43.  7. 

»  Anthol.  Pal  vii.  154 

l&lpd  di  Kijp  TVfifioOxot,  6  M  icrtUfat  fu  K6poi/loff 
KtiTot  i*  (3^*  inr*  ifjuif  roffffi  ^lA  rplwoia, 
*  P.  vin.  25,  ilhiT^  $vfi^  xp^^  JcaXofw^cr  ipu^v  ol  *A^rd3fft. 
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Arcadians  and,  with  the  Arcadians,  probably  the  rest  of  the  primi- 
tive Greeks,  called '  being  in  a  rage'  ipiviitw.  Demeter  at  Thelpusa 
had  two  surnames  and  even  two  statues.  When  she  was  wroth 
they  called  her  Erinys^  on  account  of  her  wrath,  when  she  relented 
and  bathed  they  called  her  Lousia.  Pausanias  gives  as  literary 
authority  for  the  surname  Erinys,  Antimachus  who  wrote  (4th 
cent  B.a)  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes. 

The  Erinyes,  on  this  showing,  are  one  form  of  the  countless  host 
of  divine  beings  whose  names  are  simply  adjectival  epithets,  not 
names  proper.  Such  others  are  the  Eumenides  the  Kindly  Ones, 
the  Potniae  the  Awful  Ones,  the  Maniae  the  Madnesses,  the 
Praxidikae  the  Vengeful  Ones.  With  a  certain  delicate  shyness, 
founded  possibly  on  a  very  practical  fear,  primitive  man  will  not 
address  his  gods  by  a  personal  name ;  he  decently  shrouds  them 
in  class  epithets.  There  are  people  living  now,  Celts  for  the  most 
part,  who  shrink  from  the  personal  attack  of  a  proper  name,  and 
call  their  friends,  in  true  primitive  fashion,  the  Old  One,  the  Kind 
One,  the  Blackest  One,  and  the  like. 

It  is  apparent  that,  given  these  adjectival  names,  the  gods  are 
as  many  as  the  moods  of  the  worshipper,  i.e.  as  his  thoughts  about 
his  gods.  If  he  is  kind,  they  are  Kindly  Ones ;  when  he  feels  venge- 
ful, they  are  Vengeful  Ones. 

The  question  arises,  why  did  the  angry  aspect  of  the  Keres, 
i.e.  the  Erinyes,  attain  to  a  development  so  paramount,  so  self- 
sufficing,  that  already  in  Homer  they  are  distinct  from  the  Keres, 
with  functions,  if  not  forms,  clearly  defined,  beyond  possibility  of 
confusion.  It  is  precisely  these  functions  that  have  defined  them. 
A  Ker,  as  has  been  seen,  is  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  active  for 
plants,  for  animals,, as  for  men  :  a  Ker  when  angry  is  Erinys :  a  Ker 
is  never  so  angry  as^^en  he  has  been  killed.  The  idea  of  Erinys 
as  distinct  fix)m  Ker  is  developed  oiU  of  a  human  relation  intensely 
feU.  The  Erinys  primarilV  is  the  Ker  of  a  human  being  un- 
righteously slain.  Erinys  is\not  death ;  it  is  the  outraged  soul 
of  the  dead  man  crying  for  vengeance ;  it  is  the  Ker  as  Peine. 
In  discussing  the  Keres  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  ghost 

1  The  eiplanation  of  Erinjes  at  <  angry  onet'  ii  oonflrmed  by  modern  phUology. 
F.  Froehde,  Bezzenberger.  Beitrfige,  zz.  p.  188,  derifet  the  word  Erinye  from 
i-pv9-¥0t,  Lith.  rutUu,  angry. 
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is  a  word  too  narrow:   Keres  denote  a  wider  animism.     With 

Erinys  the  case  is  otherwise:  the  Erinyes  are  primarily  human 

ghosts,  but  all  human  ghosts  are  not  Erinyes,  only  those  ghosts 

that  are  angry,  and  that  for  a  special  reason,  usually  because  they 

have  been  muixlered.     Other  cases  of  angry  ghosts  are  covered 

by  the  black  Ker.     It  is  the  vengeful  inhumanity  of  the  Erinyes, 

arising  as  it  does  from  their  humanity,  which  marks  them  out 

from  the  Keres. 

That  the  Erinyes  are  primarily  the  vengeful  souls  of  murdered 

men  can  and  will  in  the  sequel  be  plainly  shown,  but  it  would  be  idle 

to  deny  that  already  in  Homer  they  have  passed  out  of  this  stage 

and  are  personified  almost  beyond  recognition.    They  are  no  longer 

souls;  they  are  the  avengers  of  souls.     Thus  in  Homer,  in  the 

prayer   of  Althaea,   Erinys ^   though   summoned  to  avenge   the 

death  of  Althaea's  brethren,  is  clearly  not  the  ghost  of  either  of 

them  ;   she  is  one,  they  are  two ;   she  is  female,  they  are  male. 

Althaea  prays: 

*And  her  the  Erinys  blood-haunting' 
Heard  out  of  Erebos'  depths,  she  of  the  soul  without  pity.' 

There  is  nothing  that  so  speedily  blurs  and  effaces  the  real 
origin  of  things  as  this  insistent  Qreek  habit  of  impersonation. 
We  were  able  to  track  the  Keres  back  to  something  like  their 
origin  just  because  they  never  really  got  personified  In  this 
respect  poets  are  the  worst  of  mythological  offenders.  By  their 
intense  realization  they  lose  all  touch  with  the  confusions  of 
actuality.  The  Erinyes  summoned  by  Althaea  were  really  ghosts 
of  the  murdered  brothers,  but  Homer  separates  them  off  into 
avengers. 

J  //.  IX.  571  r^f  5'  i^po0omr  'Epcrvf 

ixXiftv  i^  *Ep4fi€ff^p  d/ielXtxw  frop  ^x^vo'a. 
*  On  the  epithet  i^epo^oirtt  'biood-hannting,'  ataally  translated  *  walking  in  dark- 
ness/ Roscher  {Myth.  Lex.  s.v.)  has  based  a  whole  mistaken  theory  of  the  nature  of 
the  Erinyes  as  'storm-cloads.*  The  Townlev  scholion  (ad  loc.)  offers  an  altematiTe 
reading  of  the  epithet  more  consonant  with  the  nature  of  the  Erinys:  el  di  tUtpowOritt 
iyKtifiivov  ToO  elap  Sirtp  iarl  «rard  XaXa/xiplovt  atfJM.  On  this  showing  the  Erinyes 
would  be  not  thone  who  '  walked  in  darkness'  but  those  who  sucked  the  blood,  a 
view  certainly  consonant  with  the  picture  of  the  Erinyes  presented  by  Aeschylus: 
dird  fwrrof  ^toipiip  ipvSphv  ix  fitXiurp  vfKwov  (Eum.  264).  The  termination  -Twrii 
instead  of  -^otrtf  f^ives  of  course  a  simple  and  satisfactory  meaning;  but,  accepting 
i7€po-  as  representing  the  Cyprian  form  clap  '  blood/  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  retain 
4>oiTii  and  explain  the  epithet  as  '  blood-haunting.*  Another  alternative  is  suggested 
by  Pick,  i.e.  that  the  primitive  form  is  ^/w-ToTrci  *  blntrachend,*  Tocnr  being  akin 
to  irocKi^,  cf.  Apollo  Poitios  (see  A.  Fick,  *G6ttemamen,'  in  Bezsenberger.  BeitrHge^ 
XX.  p.  179). 
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In  other  Homeric  Erinyes  there  is  often  not  even  a  fond  of 
possible  ghosts.  Phoenix  transgresses  against  his  father  Amyntor* 
and  Amyntor  for  his  unnatural  offence  invokes  against  him  the 
'  hateful  Erinyes ' :  they  are  no  ancestral  ghosts,  they  are  merely 
avengers  of  the  moral  law,  vaguer  equivalents  of  '  Underworld 
Zeus  and  dread  Persephone.'  Ares'  offends  his  mother  Aphrodite, 
who  is  certainly  not  dead  and  has  no  ghost,  and  the  wounds 
inflict^  on  him  by  Athene  appease  the  '  Erinys  of  his  mother.' 
In  a  word,  in  Homer,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  the 
Erinyes  are  avengers  of  offences  against  blood-relations  on  the 
mother's  and  father's  side,  of  all  offences  against  moral,  and  finally 
even  natural  law. 

The  familiar  case  of  Xanthus,  the  horse  of  Achilles',  marks  the 
furthest  pole  of  complete  abstraction.  Xanthus  warns  Achilles 
that,  for  all  their  fleetness,  his  horses  bear  him  to  his  death,  and 

'When  he  thus  had  8i)oken 
The  Erinyes  stayed  bis  voice.' 

The  intervention  of  the  Erinyes  here  is  usually  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  saying  of  Heracleitus^  that  '  the  sun  could  not  go 
out  of  his  course  without  the  Erinyes,  ministers  of  justice,  finding 
him  out.'  I  doubt  if  the  philosophy  of  Heracleitus  supplies  the  true 
explanation.  The  horse  speaks  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  fates,  the 
Elrinyes ;  they  tell  of  what  fate  (fioipa)  will  accomplish ;  nay  more, 
as  fates  they,  reluctant  but  obedient,  carry  him  to  his  death. 
When  Xanthus  has  uttered  the  mandate  of  fate,  the  Fates  close 
his  mouth,  not  because  he  transgresses  their  law,  but  because  he 
has  uttered  it  to  the  full. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  stated  by  Heracleitus  is  of  capital 
importance.  It  shows  that  to  a  philosopher  writing  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  century  B.c.  the  Erinyes  were  embodiments  of  law,  ministers 
of  Justice.  Of  course  a  philosopher  is  as  little  to  be  taken  as 
reflecting  popular  faith  as  a  poet,  indeed  far  less;  but  even  a 
philosopher  cannot,  save  on  pain  of  becoming  unintelligible,  use 
words  apart  from  popular  associations.  Heracleitus  was  indeed 
drunk  with  the  thought  of  law,  of  Fate,  of  unchanging  'moral 

1  II.  IX.  454.  *  //.  zxi.  412. 

*  IL  XIX.  418  Cn  dpa  ^uin/fira^Tot  ipu^Ctt  i<fx*^^  avbi^it. 
^  Plut.  de  Ex.  11  ^Xiot  7ap  ovx  vwtp^-^trai  fiirpa  {^rf^bf  6   lipdicXtirot)  tl  9i  /lii 
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retribution/  with  the  eternal  sequence  of  his  endless  flux ;  his 
Erinyes  are  cosmic  beyond  the  imagination  of  Homer,  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  he  uses  them  as  embodiments  of  the  vengeance 
that  attends  transgression.  By  his  time  they  are  not  Keres,  not 
souls,  still  less  bacilli,  not  even  avengers  of  tribal  blood,  but  in  the 
widest  sense  ministers  of  Justice^  {^Ixri^  iirUovpoi). 


The  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus. 

Heracleitus  has  pushed  abstraction  to  its  highest  pitch.  When 
we  come  to  Aeschylus  we  find,  as  would  be  expected,  a  conception 
of  the  Erinyes  that  is  at  once  narrower  and  more  vitalized,  more 
objective,  more  primitive.  In  the  Septem*  the  conception  is 
narrower,  more  primitive  than  in  Homer ;  the  Erinys  is  in  .&ct 
an  angry  ghost.     This  is  stated  with  the  utmost  precision. 

'Alas,  thou  Fate— grievous,  dire  to  be  borne, 
And  Oedipus'  hol^  Shadei 
Black  Erinys,  venly,  mignty  art  thou,' 

chant  the  chorus  again  and  again.  Fate  is  close  at  hand  and 
nigh  akin,  but  the  real  identity  and  apposition  is  between  the 
shade,  the  ghost  of  Oedipus,  and  the  black  Erinys. 

Here  and  in  the  Prometheus  Bound*  Aeschylus  is.  fully 
conscious  that  it  is  the  actual  ghost,  not  a  mere  abstract  venge- 
ance that  haunts  and  pursues.  lo  is  stung  by  the  oestrus^ 
because  she  is  a  cow-maiden,  but  the  real  terror  that  maddens 
her  is  that  most  terrifying  of  all  ancient  ghosts,  the  phantom  of 
earth-bom  Argus. 

*Woo,  Woel 

Again  the  gadfly  stings  me  as  I  go. 

The  earth-bom  neatherd  Arsos  hundred-eyed, 
*  Earth,  wilt  thou  never  hide! 

^  The  oonoeptioD  of  Dike  was  largely  dne  to  Orphic  Inflttenoe,  tee  p.  ff06. 
'  v.  988  ,• 

Id  fiotpa  fiapvdSrii^  poytpii 
Thrvla  T*  OUUrov  ffKik  .      ' 

fUXatw*  'Ep<y(^,  if  fuyoffBtr^t  Vtf  ft. 
»  AeRch.  Prom,  VincU  666. 

*  The  gadfly  is  parely  incidental  to  lo  in  her  primitive  form  as  oow.  Oistros 
is  an  inoaruation  of  the  distraction  oansed  by  the  ghost.  On  a  Tass-paintinff 
representing  the  slaying  of  her  children  by  Medea,  Oistros  (insoribed)  is  represented 
an  a  flffuro  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  snakes,  and  near  at  hand  is  '  the  gnost  of  Aistes ' 
(inscribed)  who  sent  it.    {Aroh.  Zeit.  1S47,  T.  8.) 
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0  horror!  he  is  coining;,  coming  nigh, 
Dead,  with  his  wandering  eye. 
Upriaing  from  the  dead 
He  drives  me  famished 
Along  the  shingled  main, 

His  phantom  pipe  drones  with  a  sleepy  strain. 
Ye  gods,  what  have  I  done  to  cry  in  vain, 
Fainting  and  frenzied  with  sting-driven  pain?' 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Oresteia,  the  Erinyes  are  envisaged 
from  a  different  angle.  The  shift  is  due  partly  to  the  data  of  the 
plot,  the  primitive  saga  out  of  which  it  is  constructed,  partly  to 
a  definite  moral  ptfrpose  in  the  mind  of  the  tragedian. 

The  primitive  material  of  the  trilogy  was  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  in  which  the  motive  is  the  blood-curse  working 
from  generation  to  generation,  working  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  one  family  and  culminating  in  the  Erinys  of  a  slain  mother. 
At  the  back  of  the  Orestes  and  Clytaemnestra  story  lay  the 
primaeval  thought  so  clearly  expressed  by  Plato  in  the  LawsK 
*  If  a  man,'  says  the  Athenian,  '  kill  a  freeman  even  unintention- 
ally, let  him  undergo  certain  purifications,  but  let  him  not  dis- 
regard a  certain  ancient  tale  of  bygone  days  as  follows :  "  He  who 
has  died  by  a  violent  death,  if  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a  freeman, 
when  he  is  newly  dead,  is  angry  with  the  doer  of  the  deed,  and 
being  himself  full  of  fear  and  panic  on  account  of  the  violence  he 
has  suffered  and  seeing  his  murderer  going  about  in  his  accustomed 
haunts,  he  feels  terror,  and  being  himself  disordered'  communicates 
the  same  feeling  with  all  possible  force,  aided  by  recollection,  to 
the  guilty  man — both  to  himself  and  to  his  deeds.'"  Here  the  actual 
ghost  is  the  direct  source  of  the  disorder  and  works  like  a  sort 
of  bacillus  of  madness.  It  is  not  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
murderer,  but  a  sort  of  onset  of  the  consciousness  of  the  murdered. 

1  Plat.  Ugg.  ix.  866. 

*  Mr  F.  M.  Oomford  draws  my  attention  to  a  similar  and  eTen  emder  Engliah 


raparttition.  Sir  Keoelm  Digby,  in  hit  Ohsirvationi  on  the  Religio  Medici  (5th  ed. 
D.  138),  maintains  as  against  Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  says  that  apparitions  an 
devils,  that  those  that  appear  in  cemeteries  and  charnel-houses  are  the  souls  of  the 


dead  which  have  *a  bvas  and  a  languishing'  towards  their  bodies,  and  that  the  body 
of  a  murdered  man  bleeds  when  the  murderer  approaches  (*  which  is  frequently  seen 
in  England ')  because  the  soul,  desirina  revenge,  and  being  unable  to  speak,  *  must 
endeavour  to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  or  most  fluid  parts  (and  consequently 
the  most  moTeable  ones)  of  it.  This  can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which  then  being 
violently  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  where  it  findeth  issues.' 
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Its  action  is  local,  and  hence  the  injunction  that  the  murderer 

must  leave  the  land.     How  fully  Aeschylus  was  conscious  of  this 

almost  physical  aspect  of  crime  as  the  action  of  the  disordered 

ghost  on   the  living  comes  out  with   terrible  vividness  in  the 

Choephori  * : 

*Tbo  black  bolt  from  below  comes  from  the  slain 
Of  kin  who  cry  for  vengeance,  and  from  them 
Madness  and  empty  terror  in  the  night 
Comes  haunting,  troubling.' 

It  is  '  the  slain  of  kin  *  who  cries  for  vengeance.    As  Pausanias* 

says  of  the  same  house,  '  the  pollution  of  Pelops  and  the  avenging 

ghost  of  Myrtilos  dogged   their  steps.'     '  Fate,'  says  Polybius', 

'  placed  by  his  (Philip's)  side  Erinyes  and  Poinae  and  Pointers-to- 

Vengeance  {irpoaTpoiralov^y      Here  clearly  all   the  words  are 

synonymous.     Apollo  threatens  the  slayer  of  his  mother  with 

'Yet  other  onsets  of  Erinys  sent 
Of  kindred  blood  the  dire  accomplishment^ 
Visible  visions  that  he  needs  must  mark. 
Aye,  though  he  twitch  his  eyebrows  in  tne  darkl' 

To  cause  these  '  onsets/  these  wpoa-fioXal^  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  €if>oBoi,  was,  Hippocrates'  tells  us,  one  of  the  regular 
functions  of  dead  men. 

Behind  the  notion  of  these  accesses  of  fright,  these  nocturnal 

apparitions  caused  by  ghosts,  there  is  in  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  the 

still  more  primitive  notion  that  the  shed  blood  not  only  '  brings 

these  apparitions  to  effect/  but  is  itself  a  source  of  physical  infection. 

Here  we  seem  to  get  down  to  a  stratum  of  thought  perhaps  even 

more  primitive  than  that  of  the  bacillus-like  Keres.     The  Chorus 

in  the  Choephori  sings* : 

'  Earth  that  feeds  him  hath  drunk  of  the  gore, 
Blood  calling  for  vengeance  flows  never  more, 
But  stiffens,  and  pierces  its  way 
Through  the  murderer,  breeding  diseases  that  none  may  allay.' 

1  Aesch.  Choeph.  286. 

'  P.  II.  18.  2  rh  filaaim  rh  II  Aorot  koI  6  Mupr/Xov  wpo^rp^atot  t^Xot^^if^'t. 

*  XXIII.  10.  2. 

«  Choeph,  282.  In  the  hiterpreUtion  of  this  passage  I  follow  Dr  Verrall, 
Choephori,  ad  v.  286. 

"  Hippocr.  T(pl  Upf^t  yoijffov,  p.  128,  20  Ihrotra  Bk  Mfiara  wvicrbt  waplffrartu  Ktd 
4>6fioi  Kol  rapdroiai  Kal  dyariySi^ctr  iic  kXiwi^  'Effdnyt  ^aalw  tlroi  iwtfiov\iLt  Ktd  llpti^"^ 

*  Aesch.  Choeph,  64,    The  same  idea  comes  otit  in  the  BUetta  of  Bnripides 

(V.  818). 
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The  blood  poisons  the  earth,  and  thereby  poisons  the  murderer 
fed  by  earth.  As  Dr  Verrall  (ad  loa)  points  out,  it  is  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  sentence  of  Cain,  '  And  now  art  thoii  cursed  from 
the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's 
blood  from  thy  hand ;  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  3rield  unto  thee  her  strength.' 

In  the  crudest  and  most  practical  form,  this  notion  of  the 
physical  infection  of  the  earth  comes  out  in  the  story  of  Alcmaeon. 
Pausanias^  tells  us  that  when  Alcmaeon  had  slain  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  he  came  to  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  but  there  his  disease 
nowise  abated  He  then  went  to  Delphi,  and  the  Pythia  taught 
him  that  the  only  land  where  the  avenger  of  Eriphyle  could  not 
dog  him  was  the  newest  land  which  the  sea  had  laid  bare  subse- 
quently to  the  pollution  of  his  mother's  blood,  and  he  found  out 
the  deposit  of  the  river  Achelous  and  dwelt  there.  There,  by  the 
new  and  unpolluted  land  he  might  be  nourished  and  live.  ApoUo- 
dorus'  misses  the  point:  he  brings  Alcmaeon  to  Thesprotia  and 
purities  him,  but  by  the  waters  of  Achelous. 

The  case  of  Alcmaeon  does  not  stand  alone.  It  has  a  curious 
parallel  in  the  fate  that  befell  Bellerophon,  a  fate  that,  I  think, 
has  not  hitherto  been  rightly  understood. 

In  Homer*  the  end  of  Bellerophon  is  mysterious.  After  the 
episode  with  Sthenoboea,  he  goes  to  Lycia,  is  royally  entertained, 
marries  the  king's  daughter,  rules  over  a  fair  domain,  begets  three 
goodly  children,  and  then,  suddenly,  without  warning,  without 
manifest  cause,  he  comes  to  be 

*  Hated  of  all  the  gods.    And  in  the  Alelao  plain  apart 

He  strayed,  shunning  men's  foot-printa,  conauming  bis  own  heart' 

Homer,  with  a  poet's  instinct  for  the  romantic  and  mysterious, 
asks  no  questions ;  Pindar^  with  his  Olympian  prejudice  saw  in 
the  downfall  of  Bellerophon  the  proper  meed  of  'insolence.' 
Bellerophon's  heart  was  '  aflutter  for  things  far-off,'  he  had  vainly 
longed  for 

*The  converse  of  high  Zeus.' 

^  P.  Tta.  24.  8  and  9  xtd  aMt^  ii  IIi^Ui  dlU^xti  tw  'I^^Xi^  dXd^opa  H  rmAr^ 
ol  Mriyr  x^^^P^  ^  cwaKoKov$ifan¥  ijnt  iari  rctirrdnf,  kcU  ii  BdXoffvd  toO  fiifrp^ov 

irraOSa  ^tr^t* 

•  ApoUod.  HI.  7.  6.  >  II  Ti.  900.  «  Find.  Uth.  t.  66. 
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Bat  the  mythogrmphas  knew  the  real  reeeoii  of  the  mednees 
and  the  waiKlering,  knew  of  the  old  an  against  the  old  order, 
Apollodorus'  says :  '  Bellerofdion,  son  of  01aako8»  son  of  Sisyphos^ 
having  slain  unwittingly  his  hroUier  Deliades,  or,  as  some  say, 
Peiren,  and  others  Alldmenes,  came  to  Proetos  and  was  purified* 
On  Belleropbon  lay  the  i(J)Oo  of  blood  guilt  He  oame  to  Ptoetus, 
but,  the  sequel  shows,  was  not  purified.  In  those  old  days  he 
could  not  be.  Proetus  sent  him  on  to  the  king  of  Lyoia,  aiKl  the 
king  of  Lycia  drove  him  yet  further  to  the  only  land  where  he 
could  dwell,  the  Aleian  or  Cilician  plain*.  This  Aleian  plain  was, 
like  the  mouth  of  the  Achelotis,  new  land^  an  alluvial  deposit 
slowly  recovered  from  the  sea,  ultimately  in  Stiabo's  time  most 
fertile,  but  in  Bellerophon's  days  a  desolate  salt-marsh*  The 
madness  of  Bellerophon — for  in  Homer  he  is  obviously  mad — ^is 
the  madness  of  Orestes,  of  the  man  blood-stained,  Erinys-haunted ; 
but  the  story  of  Bellerophon,  like  that  of  Alcmaeon,  looks  back  to 
days  even  before  the  Erinys  was  formulated  as  a  personality,  to 
days  when  Earth  herself  was  polluted,  poisoned  by  died  blood. 

Aeschylus  then  in  the  OreHeia  is  dealing  with  a  primitive  story 
and  realizes  to  the  uttermost  its  primaeval  savagery.  But  he  has 
chosen  it  for  a  moral  purpose,  nay  more,  when  he  comes  to  the. 
Eumenides,  with  an  actual  topical  intent  He  desires  first  and 
tbremost  by  the  reconciliation  of  old  and  new  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  men,  and  next  to  show  that  in  his  own  Athenian  law- 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  those  ways  find  their  fullest  praotioa) 
human  expression.  That  court,  he  somehow  contrived  to  believe, 
or  at  least  saw  fit  to  assert,  was  founded  on  a  fact  of  tremendous 
moral  significance,  the  conversion  of  the  Erinyes  into  Semnae. 
The  conception  of  the  Erinyes  comes  to  Aeschylus  from  Homer 
almost  full-fledged ;  his  mythological  data,  unlike  his  plots,  were 
'  slices  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer,'  and  this  in  a  very  strict 
sense,  for,  owing  no  doubt  partly  to  the  primitive  legend  selected, 
he  has  had  to  narrow  somewhat  the  Homeric  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  and  make  of  them  not  avengers  in  general,  but  avengers 
of  tribal  blood.    Moreover  he  has  emphasized  their  legal  character. 

I  Apollod.  II.  2.  8. 

*  For  this  iaformation  as  to  the  oharaoter  of  the  AleTan  plain,  whioh  lossatttd 
the  view  in  the  teit,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kiodneu  of  Prof.  Bamisj. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Athene  formally  asks  the  Erinyes  who 
and  what  they  areS  their  answer  is  not '  Erinyes '  but 
'Curses  our  name  in  haunts  below  the  earth.' 

And  when  Athene  further  asks  their  function  and  prerogatives 
(rifAol)  the  answer  is: 

<  Man-slaying  mion  we  drive  from  out  their  homes*.' 

The  essence  of  primitive  law  resided,  as  has  already  (p.  142) 
been  seen,  in  the  curse,  the-  imprecation. .  Here  the  idea  is  not 
that  of  a  cosmic  Fate  but  of  a  definite  and  tangible  curse,  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  in 
emphasizing  the  curse  aspect  of  the  Erinyes,  Aeschylus  had  in 
his  mind  some  floating  reminiscence  of  a  traditional  connection 
between  the  Arae  and  the  Areopagus.  He  is  going  to  make  the 
Erinyes  turn  into  Semnae,  the  local  Athenian  goddesses  invoked 
upon  the  Areopagus :  the  conception  of  the  Erinyes  as  Arae  makes 
as  it  were  a  convenient  bridge.  The  notion  of  the  Erinyes  as 
goddesses  of  Cursing  is  of  course  definitely  present  in  Homer,  but 
it  is  the  notion  of  the  curse  of  the  broken  oath  rather  than  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt.  In  the  great  oath  of  Agamemnon*  he,  as 
became  an  Achaean,  prays  first  to  Zeus,  but  also  to  Earth  and  to 
the  Sun  and  to  the  Erinyes  who 

*  Beneath  the  earth 
Take  vengeance  upon  mortals,  whosoe'er 
Forswears  himself/ 

He8iod^  borrowing  from  Melampus,  tells  us  that 

<0n  the  fifth  day.  they  sav,  the  Erinyes  tend 
Oath  at  his  biitn  whom  Eris  bore,  a  woe 
To  any  mortal  who  forswears  himself.' 

Aeschylus  narrows  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  legend  he  treats ;  they  are 
for  him  almost  uniformly  the  personified  Curses  that  attend  the 
shedding  of  kindred  blood,  though  now  and  again  he  rises  to  the 
cosmic  conception  of  Heracleitus,  as  when  the  chorus  in  the 
Eumenides  exclaim' 

<0  Justice,  0  ye  thrones 
Of  the  Erinyes,' 

1  Aasoh.  Bum.  417.  >  16.  421.  <  II.  xix.  26S. 

«  Has.  Erg.  808.  •  Aew^h.  Eum.  511. 
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and  chant  the  doom  that  awaits  the  transgressor  in  general;  bat> 
the  circumstances  of  the  plot  compel  a  speedy  return  within 
narrower  limits. 


The  Tragic  Erintes. 

The  Erinyes  in  Homer  are  terrors  unseen :  Homer  who  lends  to 
his  Olympians  such  clear  human  outlines  has  no  embodied  shape 
for  these  underworld  Angry  Ones ;  he  knows  full  well  what  they 
do,  but  not  how  they  look.  But  Aeschylus  can  indulge  in  no 
epic  vagueness.  He  has  to  bring  his  Erinyes  in  flesh  and  blood 
actually  on  the  stage ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  what  and  who 
they  are.  Fortunately  at  this  point  we  are  not  left  with  a  mere 
uncertain  stage  tradition  or  the  statements  of  late  scholiasts  and 
lexicographers.  From  Aeschylus  himself  we  know  with  unusual 
precision  how  his  Erinyes  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  priestess 
has  seen  within  the  temple  horrible  things ;  she  staggers  back  in 
terror  to  give— for  her  horror-stricken  state — a  description  remark- 
ably explicit.    The  exact  order  of  her  words  is  important^ : 

*  Fronting  the  man  I  saw  a  wondrous  band 
Of  women,  sleeping  on  the  seats.    But  no! 


No  women  these,  but  Ooivons — ^yet  methinks 
I  may  not  liken  them  to  Uorgon-shapes. 
Otico  on  a  time  I  saw  those  pictured  things 


That  snatch  at  Phineus*  feast,  but  these,  but  these 
Are  wingless^black,  foul  utterly.    They  snore. 
Breathing  out  noisome  breath.    From  out  their  eyes 
They  ooze  a  loathly  rheum.' 

The  whole  manner  of  the  passage  arrests  attention  at  once. 
Why  is  Aeschylus  so  unusually  precise  and  explicit  ?  Why  does 
he  make  the  priestess  midway  in  her  terror  give  this  little  archaeo- 
logical lecture  on  the  art-types  of  Qorgons  and  Harpies  ?  The 
reason  is  a  simple  one ;  the  Erinyes  as  Erinyes  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  actual  definite  shape.  Up  to  the  time  when  Aeschylus 
brought  them  on  the  stage,  no  one,  if  he  had  been  asked  what  an 
Erinys  was  like,  could  have  given  any  definite  answer;  they  were 
unseen  horrors  which  art  up  to  that  time  had  never  crystallized 
into  set  form.     The  priestess  is  literally  correct  when  she  says' : 

*This  race  of  visitants  ne'er  have  I 


1  Aesoh.  JSum.  iSff.  *  v.  57. 
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Aeschylus  had  behind  him,  to  draw  from,  a  gr^t  wealth  of  bogey 
types ;  he  had  black  Keres,  such  as  those  on  the  shield  of  Herakles ; 
he  had  Qorgons,  he  had  Harpies,  but  he  had  no  ready-made  shape 
for  his  Erinyes,  only  the  Homeric  horror  of  formlessness.  What 
will  he  do  ?  What  he  did  do  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  priestess. 
When  she  first,  in  the  gloom  of  the  adyton,  catches  sight  of  the 
sleeping  shapes,  she  thinks  they  are  women,  they  have  something 
human  about  them ;  but  no,  they  are  too  horrible  for  women,  they 
must  be  Qorgons.  She  looks  a  little  closer.  No,  on  second  thoughts^ 
tbey  are  not  Qorgons;  they  have  not  the  familiar  Qorgon  mask ; 
there  is  something  else  she  has  seen  in  a  picture.  Harpies,  '  those 
that  snatch  at  Pbineus'  feast.'  Can  they  be  Harpies  f  No,  again, 
Harpies  have  wings,  and  these  are  wingles&  Here  precisely  came 
in  the  innovation  of  Aeschylus ;  he  takes  the  Harpy-type,  loath- 
some and  foul,  and  rids  them  of  their  wings.  It  was  a  master- 
touch  \  shifting  the  Erinyes  from  the  region  of  grotesque  impossible 
bogeydom  to  a  lower  and  more  loathsome,  because  wholly  human, 
horror. 

The  '  Qorgon  shapes,'  which  indeed  amount  almost  to  Qorgon 
masks — so  characteristic  is  the  ugly  face  with  tusks  and  protruding 
tongue — have  been  already  fully  discussed  (p.  1 87),  but  for  clearness' 
sake  another  illustration,  which  can  be  securely  dated  as  before 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  may  be  added  here.  The  design  in  fig.  45 
is  firom  a  black-figured  olpe  in  the  British  Museum*.  It  is  signed 
by  the  potter  Amasis  ("Afiack  fi  iirolffo-tp),  and  dates  about  the 
turn  of  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.c.  The  scene  depicted  is  the 
slaying  of  the  Qorgon  Medusa  by  Perseus.  Medusa  is  represented 
with  the  typical  ugly  &ce,  protruding  tusks  and  tongue.  On  her 
lower  lip  is  a  fringe  of  hair ;  four  snakes  rise  from  her  head.  She 
wears  a  short  purple  chiton,  over  which  is  a  stippled  skin  with 
two  snakes  knotted  at  the  waist  She  has  high  huntress-boots 
and  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  outspread  the  other  recurved.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  Qorgon  in  Qreek  art  is  the  hideous  mask- 
like head;  but  she  has  usually,  though  not  always,  snakes  somewhere 
about  her,  in  her  hair  or  her  hands  or  about  her  waist.     The  wings, 

1  A  mafter-touoh  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aeiohylus,  who  is  all  for  the  new 
order.  It  if  however  impoeeible  to  avoid  a  regret  that  he  stooped  to  the  cheap 
eipedient  of  blackening  the  Erinyee  as  representatives  of  the  old.  He  thereby 
half  alienates  oar  sympathies.    See  *  Delphika/  JJLS.  ixz.  1899,  p.  251. 

s  Cat.  B  471.    VorUgebmtter  1889,  Taf.  u.  1  a. 
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also  a  frequent  though  not  uniform  appendage,  are  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  four.    In  common  with  the  Harpy,  to  whom  she  is  so 


Fio.  45. 

near  akin,  she  has  the  bent  knee  that  indicates  a  striding  pace. 
That  Harpy  and  Qorgon  are  not  clearly  distinguished  is  evident 
from  the  vase-painting  already  discussed  (p.  176,  fig.  18),  in  which 
the  Gorgon  sisters  of  Medusa  are  inscribed  in  the  dual, '  Harpies ' 
(*Ap€7rt;/a). 

Broadly  speaking  the  Qorgon  is  marked  off  from  the  Harpy 
by  the  mask-face.  The  Harpy  is  a  less  monstrous  form  of  Qorgon, 
but  at  worst  there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  them.    We 


Fio.  46. 


sympathize  with  the  hesitation  of  the  priestess,  when  we  compare 

the  Medusa-GorgoQ  of  the  Amasis  vase  (fig.  45)  with  the  un- 

II.  15 
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d^ybted  Harpies  of  the  famous  Wttrzburg*  cylix  (fig.  46).  Here 
we  have  depicted  the  very  scene  remembered  by  the  priestess, 
'  those  pictured  things  that  snatch  at  Phineus'  feast'  The  vase  is  in 
a  disastrous  condition,  and  the  inscriptions  present  many  difficulties 
as  well  as  uncertainties,  but  happily  those  that  are  legible  and 
certain  are  sufficient  to  place  the  subject  of  the  scene  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  would  indeed  be  clear  enough  without  the  added 
evidence  of  inscriptiona  Phineus  to  the  right  reclines  at  the 
banquet,  attended  by  women  of  his  family,  whose  names  present 
difficulties  and  need  not  here  be  discussed.  The  Harpies*  (*A/9€...), 
pestilential  unclean  winds  as  they  are,  have  fouled  the  feast.  But  for 
the  last  time  they  are  chased  away  by  the  two  sons  of  Boreas,  Zetes 
and  Kalais,  sword  in  hand.  The  sons  of  the  clean  clear  North 
Wind  drive  away  the  unclean  demons.  All  the  winds,  clean  and 
unclean,  are  figured  alike,  with  four  wings  each;  but  the  Boreadae 
are  of  course  male,  the  women  Harpies  are  draped. 

Before  returning  to  the  tragic  Erinyes,  another  vase  must  be 


Fio.  47. 


discussed.     The  design,  from  an  early  black-figured  cylix  in  the 
Louvre',  is  reproduced  in  fig.  47.     The  centre  of  interest  is  clearly 

1  Wflnburg,  Inv,  864. 

*  The  Phineus  cyUz  is  published  in  phototype  by  O&rl  Sittl,  *Die  Phineui 
Sobale,  und  iihnliohe  Vesen/  Programm  zzv.,  forming  p*rt  of  the  Jahreiberieht  det 
Wagiieriichen  Kumt-Itutitati  der  Kgl,  Univenit&t  JV'Urtburgt  1892.  The  aecount 
tliere  given  of  the  difficult  inscriptions  Is  inadequate  and  must  be  lupplemented  by 
reference  to  Dr  BdhUu*s  corrections  in  his  paper  on  *  Die  lonisohen  Augeuschalen,* 
A.  Mitt.  1898  (zziii.)  pp.  54,  77 ;  see  alio  Furtwiingler.Reinhold,  PI.  41. 

*  Pettier,  Cat.  A.  478,  pi.  17.  1.  The  yase  is  further  discussed  by  Mr  Bamett, 
Hermsi,  *  Miscellen,'  1898,  p.  689.  Mr  Bamett  sees  in  the  winged  figure  Iris,  an 
interpretation  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
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the  large  dog,  a  creature  of  supernatural  size,  almost  the  height 
of  a  man.  To  the  left  of  him  a  bearded  man  is  hastening  away ; 
he  looks  back,  apparently  in  surprise  or  consternation.  Immediately 
behind  the  dog  comes  a  winged  figure,  also  in  haste,  and  manifestly 
interested  in  the  dog.  Behind  her  is  Hermes,  and  behind  him,  as 
<|uiet  spectators,  two  women  figures.  There  is  only  one  possible 
explanation  of  the  general  gist  of  the  scene.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
golden  dog  of  Minos  stolen  from  Crete  by  Pandareos,  king  of 
Lycia,  and  by  him  from  fear  of  Zeus  deposited  with  Tantalos. 
The  scholiast  on  the  Odyss^^  tells  the  story  in  commenting  on 
l.Iin  lilies  'As  when  the  daughter  of  Pandareos  the  bright  brown 
nightingale '  as  follows.  *  There  is  a  legend  about  the  above- 
mentioned  Pandareos,  that  he  stole  the  golden  dog  of  Zeus  in 
Crete,  a  life-like  work  of  Hephaistos,  from  the  precinct  of  Zeus, 
and  having  stolen  it  he  deposited  it  with  Tantalos.  And  when 
Zeus  demanded  the  stolen  thing  by  the  mouth  of  Hermes  Tantalos 
swore  thfeit  he  had  it  not.  But  Zeus  when  he  had  got  the  dog 
again,  Hermes  having  secretly  taken  it  away,  buried  Tantalos 
under  Sipylos.*  Another  scholiast*  gives  a  different  version,  in 
which  judgment  fell  on  the  daughters  of  Pandareos.  *  Merope 
and  Kleothera  (daughters  of  Pandareos)  were  brought  up  by 
Aphrodite;  but  when  Pandareos,  having  received  the  dog  stolen 
from  Crete  in  trust  for  Tantalos,  denied  that  he  ever  took  it, 
Meiope  and  Kleothera  were  snatched  away  by  the  Harpies  and 
^ivcn  to  the  Erinyes.' 

In  the  light  of  this  vei-sion  the  vase-painting  is  clear.  The 
moment  chosen  is  the  coming  of  Hermes  to  claim  the  dog.  It  is 
no  us<^  I'lindarcos  dcnyiiig  he  had  it,  for  there  it  is,  larger  than 
life.  The  vase-painter  had  to  ])Ut  the  dog  in,  to  make  the  story 
manifest.  The  two  women  spectators  are  the  daughters  of  Pan- 
d;utM)s,  Merope  and  Kleothera.  Who  is  the  winged  figure  ? 
Archaeologists  variously  name  her  Iris,  a  Harpy,  an  Erinys. 
Iris  I  unhesitatingly  reject.  Between  a  Harpy  and  an  Erinys 
the  choice  is  harder,  and  the  doubt  is  instructive.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  Lycian  character  of  the  story,  and  the  not 
unimportant  fact  that  the  design  of  the  reverse  represents  a 
Lycian   myth  also,  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimaera,  I  think   we 


'  Schol.  ad  Oil  T  r)18  ana  P.  x.  80.  2.     Piiid.  Schol.  01,  i.  ?K). 
3  Schol.  Ambros.  13.  ad  r  518. 
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may  safely  say  that  the  figure  is  a  Harpy,  but  it  is  a  Harpy 
perforuiing  the  functious  of  an  Erinys,  avenging  the  theft,  aveng- 
ing the  broken  oath,  come  also  to  fetch  the  two  maidens  whom 
she  will  give  to  be  handmaids  to  the  hateful  Erinyes — so  near 
akin,  so  fluctuating  are  the  two  conceptions. 

The  fact  then  that  Aeschylus  brought  them  on  the  stage  and 

his  finer  poetical  conception  of  horror  compelled  the  complete  and 

human  formulation  of  the  Erinyes ;  before  his  time  they  have  no 

definite  art-type.     The  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus  are  near  akin  to 

Qorgons,  but  they  lack  the  Gorgon  mask ;  nearer  still  to  Harpies, 

but  wingless.     It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 

close  of  the  Choephori\  where  they  do  not  appear  on  the  stage, 

where  they  are  visible  only  to  the  imagination  of  the  mad  Orestes, 

he  sees  them  like  the  shapes  he  knows — 

*  These  are  liko  (iorgon  bha^ 
Black-rolxMl,  with  tuigleil  toiitiiclcji  oiitwuioil 
Of  froquciit  ttiiakeii.' 

Aeschylus  felt  the  imaginative  gain  of  the  purely  human  form. 


HMM^S^iHlMlSHI 
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but  his  fellow  artist  the  vase-painter  will  not  lightly  forego  the 
joy  of  drawing  great  curved  wings.    In  vases  that  arc  immediately 

^  Aetoh.  Choeph.  1048.  The  noitome  exadation  from  the  eyes  noted  by  Aeeohyluv 
{Eum.  54)  ha«  alrieady  been  shown  (p.  195)  to  be  characteriBtically  Gorgon. 
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|K)st-Ac8chyIean  the  wingless  type  tends  to  prevail,  though  not 
wholly;  later  it  lapses  and  the  great  fantastic  wings  reappear.  On 
the  red-figured  vase-painting'  in  fig.  48 — the  earliest  of  the  series 
and  dating  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century — we 
have  the  scene  of  the  purification  of  Orestes.  He  is  seated  close 
to  the  omphalos — sword  in  hand.  Above  his  head  Apollo  holds 
the  pig  of  purification,  in  his  left  hand  the  laurel ;  to  the  right 
is  Artemis  as  huntress  with  spears;  to  the  left  are  the  sleeping 
wingless  Erinyes;  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  beckons  to  them  to 
wake.  From  the  ground  rises  another  Erinys,  a  veritable  earth 
(lemon.  The  euphemism  of  the  vase-painter  makes  the  Erinyes 
not  only  wingless  but  beautiful,  as  fair  to  see  as  Clytaemnestra. 
The  next  picture'  (fig.  49)  is  later  in  style,  but  far  more 


Fio.  49. 

closely  under  dramatic  influence.     We  have  the  very  opening 
scene  of  the  Eummidea.    The  inner  shrine  of  the  temple,  a  small 

1  Monimenti  ddV  Imt.  iv.  pi.  48.    Baameister,  p.  1814.    The  vase,  an  oxyhaphon^ 
ia  now  in  the  Louvre. 

'  Hermitage,  Cat,  i.  849.    Stephani,  Compie  RendUt  1868,  pi.  tl  6. 
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Ionic  naoSi  the  omphalos,  and  the  supplicant  Orestes,  with  no 
Apollo  to  purify;  the  frightened  pnestess  holding  the  symbol 
of  her  office,  the  great  temple  key  with  its  sacred  fillet.  All 
about  the  shrine  are  lying  the  Erinyes,  wingless  and  loathly;  the 
scanty  dishevelled  hair  and  pouting  barbarous  lips  are  best  seen 
in  the  rightmost  Erinys,  whose  face  is  drawn  profile-wise. 

In  the  third  representation^  from  a  krater  formerly  in  the  Hope 
Collection  (fig.  50)  the  style  is  late  and  florid,  and  the  vase-painter 


Fiu.  50. 

has  shaken  himself  quite  free  from  dramutic  inHuciice.  Orestes 
crouches  in  an  impossible  pose  on  the  great  elaborately  decorated 
omphalos;  Apollo  is  there  with  his  filleted  laurel  staff.  The  place 
of  Artemis  is  taken  by  Athene,  her  foot  resting  on  what  seems 
to  be  an  urn  fur  voting.  To  the  lefl  is  an  Eiinys,  in  huntress 
garb,  with  huge  snake  and  high  curved  wings ;  but  the  vase- 
painter  is  indifferent  and  looks  for  variety:  a  second  Erinys,  who 
leans  over  the  tripod,  is  well  furnished  with  snakes,  but  has  no 
wings. 


1  Millin,  Peinturei  da  vatei  grea^  xi.  6S.    Baumeister,  tig.  1315,  p.  1118. 
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In  the  last  and  latest  of  the  series,  a  kalpis  in  the  Berlin 
Museum^  (fig.  51),  the  Erinys  is  a  mere  angel  of  vengeance;  hdr 
wings  are  no  longer  fantastic,  she  is  no  huntress,  but  a  matronly, 
heavily  draped  figure ; 
she  holds  a  scourge  in 
her  hand,  she  is  more 
Peine  than  Erinys,  only 
about  her  is  still  curled 
a  huge  snake. 

Aeschylus  then,  we 
may  safely  assert,  first 
gave  to  the  Erinyes 
outward  and  visible 
shape,  first  differen- 
tiated them  from  Keres, 
Oorgons,  or  Harpies. 
In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the 
Erinyes  or  Poinae  were 
not  infrequently  re- 
ferred to  in  classical 
literature  as  though 
they  were  almost  the 
exclusive  property  of 
the  stage.  Aeschines', 
in  his  oration  against 
Timarchus,  exhorts  the 

Athenians  not  to  imagine  '  that  impious  men  (ts  in  the  tragedies 
are  pursued  and  chastised  by  Poinae  with  blazing  torches.' 
IMutarch-''  in  his  life  of  Dion  tells  how,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Callippus  was  on  foot  against  him,  Dion  had  a  'monstrous  and 
portentous  vision.*  As  he  was  meditating  alone  one  evening  he 
heard  a  sudden  noise  and  saw,  for  it  was  still  light,  a  woman  of 
gigantic  size, '  in  form  and  raiment  exactly  like  a  tragic  Erinys.' 
She  was  sweeping  the  house  with  a  sort  of  broom. 

On  Lower  Italy  vases  the  Erinyes  as  Poinae  frequently  appear 


Fio.  51. 


1  Jahrhiich  d.  Imu  1S90,  Anseiger,  p.  00. 
"^  Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  80. 


*  Plat.  VU.  Dion.  e.  M. 
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(Chap.  XI.).  They  are  sometimes  winged,  sometimes  uDwinged. 
From  the  august  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  dead  they  have 
sunk  to  be  the  mere  pitiless  tormentors  of  hell.  They  lash  on 
Sisyphos  to  his  ceaseless  task,  they  bind  Peiritho^s,  they  fiisteu 
Ixion  to  his  wheel.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  though  the 
notion  of  pursuit  is  almost  lost,  they  still  wear  the  huntress  garb, 
the  short  skirt  and  high  boots.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  Erinys  in  detail,  a  course  accelerated  by 
Orphic  eschatology,  but  we  may  note  the  last  stage  of  degradation 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  '  On  those  who  are  punished  by  the  Deity 
late^'  The  criminals  whom  Justice  (Dike) — the  Orphic  divinity 
of  purification  rather  than  vengeance — rejects  as  altogether  in- 
curable are  pursued  by  an  Erinys, '  the  third  and  most  savage  of 
the  ministrants  of  Adrasteia.'  She  drives  them  down  into  a  place 
which  Plutarch  very  properly  describes  as  'not  to  be  seen,  not 
to  be  spoken  of.'  The  Erinyes  are  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
old  order,  implacable,  vindictive;  they  know  nothing  of  Orphic 
penance  and  purgatory ;  as  *  angels  of  torment' '  they  go  to  people 
a  Christian  HelL 

The  Erinys  as  Snake. 

We  return  to  Aeschylus.  His  intent  was  to  humanize  the 
Erinyes  that  thereby  they  might  be  the  more  inhuman.  The 
more  horrible  the  shape  of  these  impersonations  of  the  old 
order  the  greater  the  miracle  of  their  conversion  into  the  gentle 
Semnae,  and  yet  the  easier,  for  so  early  as  we  know  them  the 
Semnae  are  goddesses,  human  as  well  as  humane. 

In  his  persistent  humanizing  of  the  Erinyes  Aeschylus  suflTers 

one   lapse,  the  more  significant   because  probably   unconscioua 

When  Clytaemnestra  would  rouse  the  Erinyes  from  their  slumber, 

she  cries', 

*  Travail  and  Sleep,  charterod  coiumiratorB, 
Have  spent  the  lell  rage  of  the  curagatiea,^ 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  say  that  she  uses  the  word 
'  dragoness '   (Bpaxaipa)  *  poetically,'   for  a   monster  in   general, 

^  Plot,  de  ier.  num.  vind,  zzu. 

'  dyytXM  fiaatunfftal  in  the  ApooaljrpM  of  Peter;  lee  Dieterich,  Nekuia,  p.  01. 

s  AMch.  Eum.  126. 
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possibly  a  human  monster;  but  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  why 
is  this  particular  monster  selected  ?  why  does  she  say  'dragoness' 
and  not  rather  '  hound  of  hell '  ?  In  the  next  lines^  comes  the 
splendid  simile  of  the  dog  hunting  in  dreams,  and  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  'poetical'  to  keep  the  figure  intact  But 
language  and  associations  sometimes  break  through  the  best 
regulated  conceptions,  and  deep,  very  deep  in  the  Greek  mind 
lay  the  notion  that  the  Erinys,  the  offended  ghost,  was  a  snake. 
The  notion  of  the  earth  demon,  the  ghost  as  snake,  will  be  con- 
sidered when  hero-worship  is  dealt  with  (p.  325).  For  the  present 
it  can  only  be  noted  in  Aeschylus  as  an  outcrop  of  a  lower 
stratum  of  thought,  a  stratum  in  which  the  Erinys  was  not'  yet 
an  abstracted  or  even  humanized  minister  of  vengeance,  but 
simply  an  angry  ghost  in  snake  form. 

The  use  of  the  singular  number,  'dragoness,'  is,  in  itself, 
significant.  The  Erinyes  as  ministers  of  vengeance  are  indefinitely 
multiplied,  but  the  old  ghost-Erinys  is  one,  not  many;  she  is  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  mother.  Clytaemnestra  herself  is  the  real 
'dragoness,'  though  she  does  not  know  it,  and  by  a  curious  un- 
conscious reminiscence  the  Erinyes  sleep  till  she,  the  true  Erinys, 
rouses  them. 

The  mention  by  Aeschylus  of  the  '  dragoness '  does  not  stand 
alone.  To  Euripides  also  the  Erinys  is  a  snake.  In  the  Iphigentia 
in  Tauria*  the  mad  Orestes  cries  to  Pylades, 

*  DoAt  900  hor,  her  tho  Hodos-snako  who  gai)e8 
To  slay  mo,  with  dread  vijiers,  open-mouthed?' 

Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  conception  is  borrowed  from 
Aeschylus,  for  assuredly  the  stage  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus,  as  he 
consciously  conceived  them,  were  in  no  wise  snakes.  Moreover 
tho  '  ITades-snakc '  confuses  the  effect  of  the  *  dread  vipers ' 
that  follow.  In  his  Orestes  also'  Euripides  makes  the  Erinyes 
'  maidens  with  the  forms  of  snakes,'  where  it  is  straining  language, 
and  quite  needlessly,  to  say  that  the  word  hpcucovrtohei^  means 
'having  snakes  in  their  hands  or  hair.'   . 

Art  too  has  these  barkings  back  to  the  primitive  snake 
i'onn.     The  design  in  fig.  52  is  from  a  black-figured  amphora  in 

»  V.  131.  «  Bur.  Iph.  in  T.  280. 

s  Ear.  Or.  256. 
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the  Vatican  MuseumS  dating  about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and 
5th  centuries  B.C.  We  have 
the  usual  striding  Hying  ^^tl^ 
type,  the  four  wings,  the 
huntress  boots — a  type  of 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  it  re- 
presents Qorgon  or  Harpy. 
There  is  no  context  to  decide. 
One  thing  is  clear.  The  vase- 
painter  is  afraid  that  we  shall 
iniss  his  meaning,  shall  not 
understand  that  this  winged 
thing  striding  through  the 
air  is  an  earth  demon,  so  he 
paints  below,  moving  'pari 
passu,  a  great  snake.    The  winged  demon  is  also  a  snake'. 


Fia.  62. 


1  PaMeriui,  Piet,  Etrusc.  in.  297.  J.H.S.  vol.  zxz.  1899,  p.  219.  This 
represeoUtion  does  not  stand  alone.  Among  the  fragments  of  vaiic-paintings 
found  in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  and  as  yet  unpublished,  is  one  of 
considerably  earlier  style  than  the  design  in  fig.  52,  and  with  a  representation 
exactly  similar  in  all  essentials.  The  winged  feet  and  part  of  the  drapery  of 
the  figure  remain,  and  below  is  a  large  snake  with  open  mouth.  Found  as  it  was 
in  the  *  pre- Persian '  debris,  this  fragment  cannot  be  later  and  is  probably  much 
earlier  than  480  d.c. 

'  This  striding  flying  pose  with  the  bent  knee  has  been  used  by  some  ardiaeo- 
legists  to  explain  the  epithet  Ka/ji\flwovs,  But  bending  or  turning  the  kiue  is  not 
biding  or  turning  the  foot.  It  is  possible  that  in  tliis  epithet  applied  (Aesch. 
Stpt,  791)  to  the  Erinys  we  have  merely  an  expression  of  the  inittinct  tu  create  an 
uncouth  deformed  bogey.  M.  Paul  Perdrizet  (Miluiitie,  vol.  ix.  1898,  p.  99,  *  huM 
pieds  ou  les  genonx  i  rebours ')  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  xofiiflwovt 
*Epi¥ih  may  be  an  Erinys  with  feet  turned  the  reverse  way,  a  horrid  distorted 
onpple.  This  peculiar  form  of  deformity  was  not  luiknown  among  the  ancients,  as 
witness  the  statuettes  cited  as  examples  by  M.  Perdrixet;  a  bronze  in  the  lii-itish 
Museum  (Cat.  Walten,  no.  216)  and  a  terracotta  in  tlie  National  Museum  at  Athens 
{Cat.  7877:  Staokelberg,  QrUber  der  HelUnen,  pi.  lxxiix.  476).  I  do  not  feci 
confident  of  the  rightness  of  this  interpretation  for  two  reasons,  firstly,  Kafx^iwovt 
seems  scarcely  to  be  the  right  epithet  for  a  striking  distortion  which  would  rather 
be  rrp€^6vovt  or  some  such  word,  and  secondly,  constant  stress  is  laid  on  the 
ixoiftneu  of  the  Erinys  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  crippling  deformity. 
On  the  other  liand,  figures  with  their  feet  reversed  may  have  suggested  the  inevitable 
back-coming  of  the  Erinys.  Mr  F.  M.  Comford  suggests  to  me  that  Kaii^iirovt  is 
the  humanized  etiuivalent  of  yaiiyj^wv^t  an  interpretation  proffered  by  Blonifield 
but  rejected  in  favour  of  ptmix.  The  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  carry  fresh 
conviction  now  that  the  Erinys  is  seen  to  be  in  her  original  edsenoe  and  in  her 
art-form  near  akin  to  Harpy,  Sphinx  and  Bird-woman.  £)phoclei  {Ocd.  Tijr.  1199) 
calls  the  Sphinx  7a/i^wrv(.  In  fig.  48  she  is  cUw-footed  ;  the  Harpy  to  the  right 
in  fig.  18  has  crooked  claws  for  hands.  Aeschylus  may  be  using  an  epithet  that 
originally  meant  *  clutch-foot '  in  some  new  sense  as  *  plying  the  loot,*  i.e.  swift, 
or  as  *  back-returning.* 
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Most  clearly  of  all  the  identity  of  ghost  and  snake  comes  out 
in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  53  from 
an  archaic  vase  of  the  type  known 
as  '  prothesis '  vases,  in  the  Museum 
at  Athens'.  They  are  a  class  used 
in  funeral  ceremonies  and  decorated 
with  funeral  subjects.  Two  mourners 
stand  by  a  grave  tumulus,  itself  sur- 
mounted by  a  funeral  vase.  Within 
the  tumulus  the  vase-painter  depicts 
what  ho  believes  to  bo  there. 
Winged  eidola,  ghosts,  and  a  great 
snake,  also  a  ghost.  Snake  and 
eidolon  are  but  two  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing.  The  little  flutter- 
ing figures  here  represented  are 
merely  harmless  Keres,  not  angry 
vindictive   Erinyes,   but  when   the 

Erinys  developes  into  an  avenger  she  yet  remembers  that  she  is 
a  snake-ghost. 

The  Gorgon,  too,  has  her  snakes.     To  the  primitive  Greek 
mind   every  bogey  was   earth-bom.     In  the  design  in  fig.  54' 


Fio.  58. 


Fio.  64. 

we  have  the  slaying  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  The  inscriptions  are 
not  clearly  legible,  but  the  scene  is  evident.  Perseus  attended 
by  Athene  and  one  of  the  nymphs,  who  gave  him  the  kibisis  and 

>  A.  Mitt.  XVI.  p.  879.    J.H.S.  xix.  ISW,  p.  219.  fig.  4. 

^  Vienna  Museum.    Masner,  Cat,  221.    Annali  delV  In»t,  1S66,  Tav.  d'  agg.  R  8. 
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helmet  and  winged  sandab,  is  about  to  slay  Medusa.     Medusa  is 

of  the  usual  Gorgon  type,  but  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  huge  snake, 

the  double  of  herself. 

But  the  crowning  evidence  as  to  the  snake-form  of  the  Erinys 

is  literary,  Clytaemnestra's  dream  in  the  Choephori,   Clytaemnestra 

dreams  that  she  gives  birth  to  and  suckles  a  suake^    Dr  Yerrall 

(ad  loa)  has  pointed  out  that  the  snake  is  here  the  regular  symbol 

of  things  subterranean  and  especially  of  the  grave,  and  he  conjectures 

that  the  snake  may  have  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience 

by  '  the  visible  tomb  of  Agamemnon  which  would  presumably  be 

marked  as  a  tomb  in  the  usual  way.'     I  would  go  a  step  further. 

The  snake  is  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  dead ;  it  is,  I  believe, 

the  actual  vehicle  of  the  Erinys.     The  Erinys  is  in  this  case  not 

the  ghost  of  the  dead  Agamemnon,  but  the  dead  Agamemnon's 

son  Orestes.    The  symbol  proper  to  the  ghost-Erinys  is  transferred 

to  the  living  avenger.    Orestes  states  this  clearly' : 

*  Myself  in  seri)ent'ii  thaire 
Will  sUy  hor.' 

And  this,  not  merely  because  he  is  deadly  as  a  snake,  but  because 

he  is  the  snake,  i.e.  the  Erinys. 

Again,  when  Clytaemnestra  cries  for  mercy,  Orestes  answers' : 
'  Nay,  for  my  father's  fate  hiaei  thy  dooui.' 
The  snake-Erinys  in  the  Eumenidea,  and  here  again  in  the 
Choephori,  remains  of  course  merely  an  incidental  survival,  import- 
ant mainly  as  marking  the  road  Aeschylus  has  left  far  behind. 
It  is  an  almost  unconscious  survival  of  a  tradition  that  conceived 
of  the  Erinyes  as  actually  ghosts,  not  merely  as  the  ministers  of 
ghostly  vengeance. 

Before  we  leave  the  snake-Erinys,  one  more  vase-painting  must 

be  cited,  which  brings  this  conception  very  vividly  before  us.    The 

design  in  fig.  55  is  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of  the  class 

known  as  '  Tyrrhenian,'  formerly  in  the  Bourguignon  collection  at 

Naples^    The  figure  of  a  woman  just  murdered  lies  prostrate  over 

>  AMoh.  Choeph.  637  and  681.  '  p.  649. 

•v.  927 

war  on  yiip  aJffa  rdi^dt  crvpl^ei  /i6po¥f 
aooepting  Dr  VerraU'i  reading  crvpl^€t. 


«  Jahrfmeh  d.  Intt,  1893,  p.  93,  pi.  i.  The  vaae  U  there  interpreted  as  the  RlayinK 

■  Thf       * 

Briph] 
ompbalot'tomb  of  the  vase-painting  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  Phlius  near  Uie  hoosu 


of  Polyiena,  but  I  agree  with  Dr  Thiersoh  {'I'yrrheHitche  Avifhoren^  p.  66)  that  the 

In 


scene  represented  is  the  slaying  of  Eriphyle  by  Alomaeon.    In  connection  with  the 
ompbalot'tomb  of  the  vase-painting  it  is  worth  notuig  that  at  Phlius  m 
of  oivination  of  Amphiaraos  there  was  an  omphalos.    Sec  P.  ii.  18.  7. 
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an  omphalos-shaped  tomb.  The  warrior  who  has  slain  her  escapes 
with  drawn  sword  to  the  right.  But  too  late.  Straight  out  of 
the  tomb,  almost  indeed  out  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  rises  a 
huge  snake,  mouthing  at  the  murderer.     The  intent  is  clear ;  it  is 


Fio.  55. 

the  snakc-Erinys  rising  in  visible  vengeance.  The  murderer  is 
probably  Alcmaeon,  who  has  just  slain  his  mother  Eriphyle.  His 
story,  already  discussed  (p.  220),  is  as  it  were  the  double  of  that 
of  Orestes.  The  interpretation  as  Alcmaeon  is  not  quite  certain, 
ft  does  not  however  affect  the  general  sense  of  the  scene,  i.e.  a 
murderer  pursued  by  the  instant  vengeance  of  a  snake- Erinya 


Before  passing  to  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to  Semnae  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  another  tragedian — priest  as  well  as  poet — held 
to  the  more  primitive  view,  realized  definitely  that  the  Erinyes, 
the  avengers,  were  merely  angry  implacable  Keres.  To  Sophocles 
ill  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus^  Apollo  is  the  minister,  not,  as  in  the 
KumetiideSy  of  reconciliation,  but  of  vengeance.  He  has  t<aken 
over  the  functions  of  the  Erinyes.  With  the  lightning  and  fire 
of  his   father  Zeus  he   leaps  full-armed  upon   the  guilty  man ; 

*  Sopli.  Oftl.  t'yr.  iC)\).  The  nttitiidc  of  Sophocles  towardR  tlic  OrcRtcB  myth, 
ami  tlir  fiiHhion  in  whicli  lio  ij^norofl  tlir  conflict  l»rt\vcon  Apollo  and  the  Erinyc?», 
ninnot  hr  ilisciiRHod  hrrr.  It  hiiH  horn  My  trcnt<Ml  hy  Mi«H  .lanct  Case  in  the 
ChiKsical  JicvicH^  May  11H)2,  p.   1115. 
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but  even  Apollo  cannot  dispense  with  the  ancient  avengers.  With 
him 

*  Dread  aud  unerring 
Follow  tho  Keres/ 

The  Keres  here  are  certainly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Fate,  but  to 

translate  the  word  'Fates'  is  to  precipitate  unduly  the  meaning.  The 

word  calls  up  in  the  poet's  mindS  not  only  the  notion  of  ministers 

of  vengeance,  but  also  the  reminiscence  of  ghostly  fluttering  things. 

He  says  of  the  guilty  man : 

*  Fierce  as  a  bull  is  he,  - 
Homeless,  with  deaolate  foot  he  seeks  to  flee 
The  dooms  of  Gaia's  central  mound. 
In  vain,  they  live  and  flit  ever  around.' 

Again,  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides',  though  the  Erinyes  are 

fully  personified  as  dog-faced  goddesses,  yet  they  are  also  Keres. 

*They  hunt  you  like  dread  Keres,  goddesses 
Dog-faced,  in  circling  madness.' 

Here  the  word  Keres  seems  to  be  used  because  Moirae  is  of  too 
beneficent  and  omuipotent  association ;  Keres  keeps  the  touch  of 
personal  ghostly  vengeance. 

To  resume:  the  Erinyes  are  attributive  epithets  of  ghosts, 
formless  in  Homer,  but  gradually  developed  by  literature,  and 
especially  by  the  genius  of  Aeschylus,  into  actual  impersonations. 
In  accordance  with  this  merely  attributive  origin  it  is  not 
strange  that  quft  Erinyes  their  cult  is  practically  non-existent. 
In  only  one  instance  do  we  hear  of  a  definite  place  of  worship  for 
the  Erinyes  as  such.  Herodotus'  tells  us  that  at  Sparta  the 
children  of  the  clan  of  the  Aegidae  'did  not  survive.'  Accordingly 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle  the  Aegidae  Muade  a  sanctuary  to  the 
Erinyes  of  Laios  and  Oedipus.' 

Here  the  Erinyes  are  plainly  offended  ancestral  ghosts,  de- 
structive to  the  offspring  of  their  descendants,  and  demanding  to 
be  appeased.  In  so  far  as  they  are  ghosts,  the  ghosts  of  nmnlered 
or  outraged  men,  the  Erinyes  were  of  coui-se  everywhere  pixi- 
pitiated,  but  mrely  under  their  'Angry'  name.  That  the  natural 
prudence  of  euphemism  forbade.  As  abstract  ministers  of 
vengeance  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  worship.     Clytaemnestm^ 

»  V,  476.  «  Rur.  Kl.  1262. 

*  Herod,  iv.  149.  «  Aeiiob.  JKtim.  lOG. 
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indeed  recounts  in  detail  her  dread  service  to  the  Elrinyes,  but 
when  closely  examined  it  is  found  to  be  merely  the  regular  ritual  of 
the  dead  and  of  underworld  divinities;  it  has  all  the  accustomed 
marks,  the  '  wineless  libations '  and  the  '  nephalia  for  propitiation, 
the  banquets  by  night'  offered  on  the  low  brazier  (^cr^apa) 
characteristic  of  underworld  sacrifice  (p.  62).  The  hour  was  one, 
she  adds, '  shared  by  none  of  the  gods.'  What  she  means  is  none 
of  the  gods  of  the  upper  air,  the  Olympians  proper:  it  was  an  hour 
shared  by  every  underworld  divinity.  AeschylUs  has  in  a  word 
transferred  the  regular  ritual  of  ghosts  to  his  partially  abstracted 
ministers  of  vengeance,  and  has  thereby  left  unconscious  witness 
to  their  real  origin. 


The  'Semnai  Theai.' 

To  these  Erinyes,  adjectival,  cultless,  ill-defined,  the  Venerable 
Goddesses  (cre/ii/al  Beai)  present  a  striking  contrast.  If  the  Elrinyes 
owe  such  substance  and  personality  as  they  have  mainly  to  poets, 
to  Homer  first,  later  to  Aeschylus  and  the  other  tragedians,  with 
the  Semnae  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Their  names  are  of  course 
adjectival — almost  all  primitive  cultus  names  are — but  from  the 
first,  as  we  know  them,  they  are  personal  and  local.  The  Erinyes 
range  over  earth  and  sea,  the  Semnae  are  seated  quietly  and 
steadfastly  at  Athens.  They  are  the  objects  of  a  strictly  local 
cult,  never  emerging  to  Pan-Hellenic  importance.  But  for  the 
fact  that  Aeschylus  was  an  Athenian  we  should  scarcely  have 
realized  their  existence ;  they  would  have  remained  obscure  local 
figures  like  the  Ablabiae  and  the  Praxidikae. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  cardinal  importance  that,  though  we 
arc  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  the  Semnae,  the  Venerable  Ones,  this 
is  not  their  cultus  title,  not  the  fashion  in  which  they  were 
actually  addressed  at  Athens.  They  are  uniformly  spoken  of,  not 
as  the  Venerable  Ones,  but  as  the  Venerable  Goddesses'  {ai  aefival 
0€ai).  The  distinction  is  important.  It  marks  the  fact  that  the 
Semnae  from  the  first  moment  they  come  into  our  view  have 

1  PaiiRnnias  (i.  Bl.  2)  mentions  one  other  place  in  Attica  whore  the  Semnae  are 
worfihippcd  under  this  name.  At  Phlja  in  one  and  the  same  sanctuary  (here  were 
altarR  of  Deiiictcr  Anenidora,  of  Zens  Ktcsios,  of  Athene  Tithrone,  of  Kore  Protogone 
and  of  goddesses  called  Venerable  {ZcfUfCaif  hvoiMJ^oftiwwf  $€&p). 
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attained  a  complete  anthropomorphiBin,  have  passed  from  ghosts 
to  goddesses^ ;  they  are  clearly  defined  personalities  with  a  definite 
cultus;  they  are  primitive  forms,  in  fact  the  primitive  forms,  of 
earth  goddesses,  of  such  conceptions  as  culminated  finally  in  the 
great  figures  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  Other  such  figures  are,  for 
Athens  the  two  Thesmophoroi,  who  are  indeed  but  developments, 
other  aspects,  of  the  Semnae ;  for  Eleusis  the  '  two  goddesses,'  ta> 
0€(o,  known  to  us  by  inscriptions  and  reliefs;  for  Aegina  Daroia 
and  Auxesia ;  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece  many  another  local  form, 
dual  or  triune,  which  need  not  now  be  enumerated.  The  process 
of  this  gradual  anthropomorphism,  this  passage  from  sprite  and 
ghost  and  demon  to  full-fledged  divinity  will  be  fully  traced  when 
we  come  to  the  '  making  of  a  goddess '  (p.  257).  For  the  present  it 
can  only  be  noted  that  the  term  '  goddesses '  sharply  differentiates 
the  Semnae  from  the  Erinyes,  who,  save  for  sporadic  literary 
mention,  never  attained  any  such  rank.  Euripides*  does  indeed 
make  Orestes  call  the  Erinyes  '  dread  goddesses,'  but  Aeschylus* 
is  explicit:  'their  adornment  (/ic6<r/L(09)  was  neither  human  nor 
divine.'  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  Semnae 
are  goddesses,  they  are  dealt  with  at  this  point  only  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  elucidate  the  transformation  effected  by  Aeschylus. 

What  we  certainly  know  of  the  Semnae,  as  distinct  from 
kindred  figures  such  as  the  Eumenides,  is  not  very  much,  but 
such  as  it  is,  is  significant.  We  know  the  site  of  their  sanctuary, 
something  of  the  aspect  of  their  images,  something  also  of  their 
functions  and  of  the  nature  of  their  ritual.  We  know  in  fact  enough, 
as  will  be  shown,  to  feel  sure  that  like  the  Erinyes  they  were 
underworld  potencies,  ghosts  who  had  become  goddesses.  The 
origin  of  the  two  conceptions  is  the  same,  but  their  development 
widely  different,  and  moreover  we  catch  it  arrested  at  a  different 
stage. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  play  of  the  Eumenides  that  the  worship 
of  the  Semnae  at  Athens  was  of  hoary  antiquity.  It  is  true  that 
Diogenes  Laertius^  states  (on  the  authority  of  the  augur  Lobon) 

^  The  best  evidence  of  tliin  is  the  language,  always  ceremonial,  of  oaths  taken  in 
the  law  courts,  where  we  may  be  sure  the  Beuinae  are  invoked  by  their  official  title, 
e.g.  Deinarchus  c.  Dem.  47.  ^aprvpoiiai  rdt  acAU'dt  (^cdt ,  (5  &¥hp€t  *\driwaiou  But  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  Semnae  are  never  alluded  to  merely  as  Sumnae. 

«  Eur.  Or.  259.  »  Aesch.  Eiim,  55. 

*  Diog.  Laert  i.  x.  6.     See  Demoulin,  Epiminide  dt  Crete,  p.  110. 
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that  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens  was  founded  by 
Epimenides.  The  scene  of  the  operations  of  Epimehides  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Areopagos,  but,  as  the  purification  of  Athens  took 
place  in  the  46th  Olympiad,  the  statement  that  he  founded  the 
sanctuary  must  be  apocryphal.  Very  likely  he  may  have  revived 
and  restored  the  cult.  Diogenes  says  that  he  took  a  number  of 
black  and  white  sheep  and  led  them  up  to  the  Areopagos  and 
thence  let  them  go  whither  they  would,  and  he  commanded  those 
who  followed  them  to  sacrifice  each  of  them  wherever  the  sheep 
happened  to  lie  down,  and  so  the  plague  would  be  stayed. 
Whence  even  now,  adds  Diogenes,  you  may  find  in  the  Athenian 
(lemes  nameless  altars  in  memory  of  this  atonement.  Some  such 
altar  as  this  was  still  to  be  seen  at  or  near  the  Areopagos  when 
St  Paul  preached  there,  and  such  an  altar  may  have  become 
associated  with  the  Semnae,  who  like  many  other  underworld 
beings  were  Nameless  Ones. 

The  site  of  the  worship  of  the  Semnae  was  undoubtedly  some 
sort  of  cave  or  natural  chasm  amplified  artificially  into  a  sanctuary. 
Such  caves,  clefbs  or  chasms  are,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  125), 
the  proper  haunts  of  underworld  beings;  they  are  also  usually, 
though  not  uniformly,  primitive.  Of  the  sanctuary  and  the  cultus 
images  Pausanias^  speaks  as  follows.  After  describing  the  Areo- 
pagos and  the  two  unwrought  stones  called  'Transgression' 
(v^pts:)  and  *  Pitilessness  *  (ai/atSefa)  on  which  accused  and  accuser 
stood,  he  says  *  And  near  is  a  sanctuary  (iepov)  of  the  goddesses 
whom  the  Athenians  call  Semnae,  but  Hesiod  in  the  ITieogony 
calls  Erinyes.  Aeschylus  represents  them  with  snakes  in  their 
hair,  but  in  their  images  there  is  nothing  frightful,  nor  in  the 
other  images  of  the  underworld  gods  that  are  set  up.  There  is  a 
Pluto  also  and  a  Hermes  and  an  image  of  Ge.  And  there  those  who 
have  been  acquitted  in  a  suit  before  the  Ai'eoptgos  sacrifice.  And 
others  besides  sacrifice,  both  strangers  and  citizens,  and  within 
the  enclosure  there  is  the  tomb  of  Oedipus.' 

Pausanias  by  his  reference  to  Aeschylus  betrays  at  once  the 
source  of  his  identification  of  the  Semnae  with  the  Erinyes.  The 
statement  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  prior  to  Aeschylus 
any  such  identification  was  current.    After  the  time  of  Aeschylus, 

>  P.  I.  2S.  6. 
*    n.  16 
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classical  writers,  except  when  they  are  quoting  ritual  formularies, 
begin  to  accept  the  fusion  and  use  the  names  Erinyes,  Eumenides, 
and  Semnae  as  interchangeable  terms.  A  like  laxity  unhappily 
obtains  among  modem  commentators. 

The  statement  of  Pausanias,  that  about  the  cultus  images  of 
the  Semnae  there  was  nothing  frightful,  is  important,  as  showing 
how  foreign  to  the  Semnae  was  the  terror-haunted  conception  of 
the  tragic  Erinys.  Aeschylus  might  fuse  the  Erinyes  and  the 
Semnae  at  will,  but  the  cultus  images  of  the  Semnae  take  on  no 
Itttribute  of  the  Elrinyea  About  these  cultus  images  we  learn 
something  more  from  the  scholiast  on  Aeschines'.  Commenting 
on  the  Semnae  he  says  'These  were  three  in  number  and  were 
called  Venerable  Goddesses,  or  Eumenides,  or  Erinyes.  Two  of 
them  were  made  of  lychnites  stone  by  Scopas  the  Parian,  but  the 
middle  one  by  Kalamia'  Here  again  we  must  of  course  discount 
the  statement  as  regards  the  triple  appellation,  at  least  for  a  date 
preceding  Aeschylus.  The  number  of  the  statues  is  noticeabla 
At  the  time  when  the  scholiast  or  his  informant*  wrote  the  images 
were  unquestionably  three.  The  origin  and  significance  of  the 
female  trinities  will  be  considered  later  (p.  286).  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  trinity  was  probably  a  later  stage 
of  development  than  the  duality.  From  the  notice  of  the  scholiast 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  images  were  originally  three ;  nay 
more,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some  reminiscence  of  a  duality. 
Moreover  the  scholiast  on  the  Oedipus  Coloneua*  expressly  states 
that  according  to  Phylarchus  the  images  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens 
were  two  in  number.  He  adds  that  according  to  Polemon  they 
were  three.  That  the  number  three  ultimately  prevailed  is  highly 
probable,  indeed  practically  certain.  The  scholiast  on  Aeschines 
goes  on  to  say  '  the  court  of  the  Areopagos  adjudged  murder  cases 

^  Sohol.  ad  Aesohin.  c.  Timareh.  i.  1S8  a  *  rait  ae/APtus  tfcoit .'  T/wtf  iiaa^  aim 
ed  \ty6fupai  otfAMol  Bwl  {  Edfuwldtt  ij  *EpufpC€S,  vp  rdt  ^Up  iOo  rdt  iKaript^tP 
2ff6raf  6  Ildptot  wewoliiKep  ix  r^  Xixflrou  XlBov  t^p  M  fUaniP  KdXa/ut.  ol  H 
'Aptowaytrai  rpctt  wov  roG  firip6t  iifUpat  rdf  ^rurdt  SUat  iSUai^op  ixdaTQ  tQp  Bttip 
filop  iifUpaf  dwopitioPTis*  ^p  tf^  rd  T€fiv6fupa  aOrtut  Itpii  vdvoMa  koI  ydXa  er  dyytai 
Ktpafulois.  ^aal  fUproi  a&rit  Tift  etrai  koI  Xxirovt,  ol  6i  ZK&rovt  Kal  E^p6fiift  iip 
Kol  r^y  dpofid^wBcu,  KXrfSfipai  94  E&fupldas  iwnipiartpop  [de  CODJ.:  ivlripa  Vat.  iwl 
*0p4arov  oett.]  wpurop  xaXovfUpat. 

*  Dr  Wellmann  {de  litro  14)  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  the  infonnation 
of  the  icholiaat  is  borrowed  from  the  treatise  of  Polemon  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  his  Protreptiau,  p.  41. 

*  Sohol.  ad  Oid.  Col.  89  ^ifA^ofioi  Btal.'  *^\apx^  ^9<ri  dOo  adrdt  etro*  rd  re 
dydXtMTa  *K9ifir^i  96o,  UoKifAUP  9i  rptU  adrdt  ^9^1. 
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on  three  days  in  each  month,  assigning  one  day  to  each  goddess.' 
The  three  days  were  probably  a  primitive  institution,  three  being 
a  number  sacred  to  the  dead,  and  these  three  days  may  have 
helped  the  development  of  the  threefold  form  of  the  Semnaa 
Later  in  considering  the  Charitee  and  other  kindred  shapes  (p.  286) 
it  will  be  shown  that  many  different  strands  went  to  the  weaving 
of  a  trinity.  The  strictly  definite  number  of  the  Semnae,  be  it 
two  or  three,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  indefinite  '  wondrous 
throng'  {OavfjLaaro^  "^^o^)  of  the  Aeschylean  Erinyes.  The 
contrast  may  have  been  softened,  if  in  the  concluding  scene  the 
chorus  of  Erinyes  filed  away  in  groups  of  three. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Senmae  was,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  '  sanctuary/  a  refuge  for  suppliants.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  trait  that  it  has  in  common  with  many  other  precincts.  Thucy- 
dides'  tells  how  in  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  some  of  the  con- 
spirators sat  down  at  the  altars  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  and 
were  put  to  death  at  the  entrance.  A  monument,  the  Kyloneion, 
was  put  up  close  to  the  Nine  Gates  to  expiate  the  pollution. 
Plutarch*,  in  his  account  of  this  same  conspiracy,  adds  a  curious 
primitive  touch :  the  conspirators  connected  themselves  with  the 
image  of '  the  goddess '  by  a  thread,  believing  thereby  they  would 
remain  immune ;  the  thread  broke  of  its  own  accord  when  they 
reached  the  Semnae ;  this  was  taken  as  an  omen  of  rejection  and 
they  were  put  to  death.  Aristophanes  twice  alludes  to  the 
precinct  of  the  Senmae  as  a  place  of  sanctuary.  In  the  Knights*, 
he  makes  the  outraged  triremes  say 

'  If  this  18  what  the  Athenianii  like,  we  must  needs  set  sail  forthwith 
And  flit  ufl  down  in  the  Theeeion  or  in  the  Semnae's  shrine.' 

In  the  ITiesmophoriasusae*,  when  Mnesilochus  is  about  to  make 

off  in  a  fright,  Euripides  asks 

*  You  villain,  where  ore  you  oflf  to  ? ' 

and  the  answer  is 

*To  the  shrine  of  the  Semnae.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  these  cases  the  name  given  to 

the  goddesses  of  sanctuary  is  Semnae,  not  Erinyes  or  Eumenides. 

"  Thncyd.  i.  126.  •  Plut.  Vit,  Sol.  xii. 

•  Ar.  Kq.  1B12 

f/  a*  ApicKit  roOr*  'A^ipoiMf  KtL»fitr$tU  tm  ioKti 
/t  t6  Biy^cior  irXcotivaf  4  **'!  ^^  9tfu^  tfcfir. 

<  Ar.  ThetwL  994 

BTP.    ovrof  rd  roc  tffct; 

MN.     ^t  ri  rdr  irc^dr  #cfir. 

16—3 
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The  confusion  of  tho  three  was  never  local,  only  literary,  and  by 

the  time  of  Aristophanes  it  has  not  yet  begun. 

Euripides^  is  our  solitary  authority  for  the   fact  that  the 

sanctuary  was  also  oracular.     At  the  close  of  the  Electixi  he 

makes  the  Dioscuri,  in  a  speech  not  untinged  by  irony,  prophesy 

that  Orestes,  pursued  by  the  Erinyes,  will  come  to  Athens  and 

be  acquitted   by  the  equal  vote,  and   that   in   consequence  the 

baffled  Erinyes  will  descend  in  dudgeon  into  a  subterranean  cleft 

hard  by  the  Areopagos: 

'A  mautic  shriuo, 
Sacred,  adored  of  mortals.' 

Oracular  functions  were  ascribed  to  most,  if  not  all,  underworld 
divinities,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  description  of  the 
Dioscuri  is  correct 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  was  open  to  suppliants  and  to 
those  who  sought  oracular  counsel,  but  to  one  unfortunate  class 
of  the  community,  happily  a  small  one,  it  was  rigidly  closed. 
These  were  the  people  known  as  'second-fated '  or  ' later-doomed.' 
Hesychius*,  in  explaining  the  term '  second-fated '  (Bevrepoirorfia^), 
says  '  he  is  called  by  some  "  later-doomed."  So  a  man  is  termed 
when  the  accustomed  rites  have  been  performed  as  though  he 
were  dead,  and  later  on  he  reappears  alive ;  and  Polemon  says  that 
to  such  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  Venerable 
Goildesses.  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  man  who  is  reported  to 
have  died  abroad  and  then  comes  home,  and  again  of  a  man  who 
passes  a  second  time  through  the  folds  of  a  woman's  garment,  as 
was  the  custom  among  the  Athenians  in  a  case  of  second  birth.' 

This  curious  statement  is  fortunately  explained  to  us  in  in- 
structive detail  by  Plutarch  in  the  answer  to  his  5th  Romau 
Question.  He  there  says  'Those  who  have  had  a  funeral  and 
sepulture  as  though  they  were  dead  are  accounted  by  the  Greeks 
as  not  pure,  and  they  will  not  associate  with  them,  nor  will  they 
permit  them  to  approach  sanctuaries.  And  they  say  that  a  certain 
Aristinus,  who  believed  in  this  superstition,  sent  to  Delphi  to 
enquire  of  the  god  and  to  ask  release  from  the  disabilities  this 
custom  imposed  on  him,  and  the  Pythian  made  answer : 

^  Whatsoe'er  is  accomDlished  by  woman  that  travails  in  childbed, 
That  in  thy  turn  naving  done,  sacrifice  thou  to  the  gods.'' 

^  Bur.  EL  1270.  *  HdByoh.  b.y.  acvrc/>6rarfiot. 
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And  Aristinus  being  a  good  and  wise  man  gave  himself  up,  like 
a  new-born  child,  to  the  wom^n  to  wash  and  swaddle  and  suckle, 
and  all  the  others  who  were  called  "  later-doomed  *'  did  the  like.* 
'But/  adds  Plutarch,  and  doubtless  most  justly,  'some  say  that 
these  things  were  done  with  respect  to  the  "  later-doomed  "  before 
Aristinus  did  them,  and  the  custom  was  an  ancient  one/ 

Plutarch  says  the  exclusion  was  from  all  sacred  rite&  In 
this  he  is  probably  mistaken.  Anyhow  in  the  case  of  the  Semnae, 
and  of  all  underworld  divinities,  the  significance  is  clear.  If 
a  man  cotncs  back  to  life  after  burial  rites,  the  reason  to  the 
prinutivc  mind  is  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him ;  he  is 
rejected  by  the  powers  below  and  unfit  to  mingle  with  his  fellows 
in  the  world  above ;  he  is  highly  taboo.  Despised  of  the  gods, 
he  is  naturally  rejected  of  his  fellow  men.  The  only  chance  for 
him  is  to  be  born  again. 

When  we  come  to  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  every  detail  con- 
firms the  view  that  they  are  underworld  beings.  From  Aeschylus 
himself^  we  know  that  aifyarfca,  animal  sacrifices  consumed  but 
not  eaten,  were  offered  to  them.  Athene  bids  the  Erinyes,  after 
they  have  turned  Senmae, 

*piiss  l>olow  the  earth 
With  these  your  sacred  spbagia.' 

The  underworld  nature  of  sphagia — the  word  has  no  English 
0(iuivalent — has  been  fully  discussed  (p.  63).  In  careful  writers, 
:ts  lias  been  seen,  it  is  never  interchangeable  with  iepela^  victims 
sacrificed  and  eaten. 

The  scholiast  on  Sophocles'  speaks  of  the  holocaust  of  a  black 

sheep  to  the  Einnenides,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Semnae;  but, 

:is  he  expressly  states  that  this  sacrifice  took  place  in  the  Pelopon- 

nese,  we  cannot  safely  attribute  it  to  the  local  Semnae  of  Athens. 

It  is  probable  that  <r<f)dyia  formed  part  of  the  regular  sacrifice 

mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  offered  to  the  Semnae  by  the  acquitted; 

(T<f)(iyta  belong,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  the  class  of  expiatory 

offerings.     It  was  on  aifxiyia,  which  were  also  called  rofiia,  that 

'  Aesch.  Kum.  1006 

tT€  Kal  a^yttay  rwrd'  inrb  a^iUfCw 
«rard  7Qt  adfifwcu. 

'  Schol.  ftd  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  42  *rAf  vd¥$*  6piiHrat  Bd/ieWaat ' T^e  yiip  wpC^rw 

Vtv^Lfvliat  K\riBYivai  evufvus  Kfn$(vri  rufir  Tap*  'A^iyra/oct  naX  6Xojrav7^ai  adroit  A> 
lUXaivav  h  Kapvfiff.  [the  rending  KapM^  is  donbtfnl]  r^  IlcXoirorvVov.    ^iXi(/twr 
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oaths  were  taken  (p.  64)  in  the  law  courts,  oaths  the  extraordinary 
solemnity  of  which  Demosthenes^  emphasizes.  A  man  so  swearing 
stood  on  the  fragments  of  victims  officially  and  solemnly  slain,  and 
devoted  himself  and  his  household  to  destruction  in  case  of  perjury. 
By  standing  on  the  slain  fragments  he  identifies  himself  proleptically 
with  them.  We  have  no  explicit  statement  that  the  divinities  by 
whom  these  awful  oaths  on  the  rifna  had  to  be  taken  were  the 
Semnae,  but  as  the  Semnae  were  the  underworld  divinities  resident 
on  the  Areopagos,  and  as  they  were  frequently  invoked  with  the 
local  heroes,  and  as  sacrifice  was  done  to  them  by  the  acquitted,  it 
seems  highly  probable.  If  they  wore  the  goddesses  of  oaths,  this 
is  another  link  with  the  Erinyes,  the  avengers  of  oaths.  It  is 
notable  that  in  an  ordinary  imprecation  in  the  law-courts  they 
take  precedence  of  Athene  herself  Thus  Demosthenes'  says, 
'I  call  to  witness  the  Venerable  Qoddesses,  and  the  place  they 
inhabit,  and  the  heroes  of  the  soil,  and  Athene  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  gods  who  have  the  city  and  the  land  in  their  dominion.' 

We  learn  firom  Philo'  that  no  slave  was  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  processions  of  the  Semnae.  This  in  a  worship  of  special 
antiquity  and  solemnity  is  natural  enough.  But  it  is  strange  to 
hear  from  Polemon^  that  there  was  the  same  taboo  on  all  the 
Eupatrida  Strange  at  first  sight,  but  easily  explicable.  The 
Semnae  are  women  divinities,  and  in  this  taboo  on  the  Eupatrids 
there  seems  to  lurk  a  survival  of  matriarchal  conditions.  Aeschylus 
in  the  Eumenidea  is  not  concerned,  save  incidentally,  to  emphasize 
the  issue  between  matriarchy  and  patriarchy,  between  kinship 
through  the  mother  and  through  the  father,  but  it  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  legend  he  has  chosen  for  his  plot.  The  stories  of 
Orestes  and  Clytaemnestm,  of  Alcmaeou  and  Eriphyle,  are  doop- 
rooted  in  matriarchy — both  look  back  to  the  days  when  the  only 
relationship  that  could  be  proved,  and  that  therefoi*e  was  worth 
troubling  about,  was  that  through  the  mother ;  and  hence  special 

>  Dem.  c.  Ariitocr.  p.  642.  *  Dem.  c.  Dein,  47. 

*  Philo  de  proiit,  liber  p.  886  b  6i6  /aoi  ioKoGaiP  ol  rC^y  'EXKi/jpufp  d^vitpKimroi 
'A^mioi  rijy  M  rait  at/ufaU  Bttus  xofixifif  (h-tw  otAXum'i  dovXor  fiJidira  wpoaXofAfidMW. 

*  Scbol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col,  489  *  Awuara  0<irrwy.'  rovro  dw6  rijt  dpuifUprit  $vffla% 
rcut  'ROfi€plffi'  furd  yiip  ifavxUit  rd  Upa  ipdffi  koI  did  roOro  ol  fUw  dw6  na^ov  06wcip 
aOraXt  xaBdirtp  UoKifiuy  h  rois  wpht  *Rparof$4niy  ^tialw  othw,  ro  H  rwr  B^ar^dwr 
y4pot  od  /iCT^ci  rrjt  Bvalaf  rai>n;t.  tha  i^fjt'  i%  di  wofiirrjt  ra&nit  *Uavxi^  A  6^ 
y4»9t  49ri  irtpl  rdi  Z«firdt  $tdt  koI  rV  hy^i^ylw  #xci.  «ai  wpoBOorrai  wp6  rifi  Bv^las 
Kpthp  *H^<^^  ^*p^9  ipv  roOrwf  oCrv  iraXoOrrct  dcd  r^r  t^iifdaif  o0  rd  <(/»dr  ira/>d  rd 
KvXt^ccoi'  iKrbt  rOv  49i4a  irvX6r. 
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vengeance  attends  the  slayer  of  the  mother.  In  the  light  of  this 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  the  worship  of  the  Semnae  the 
family  of  Eupatrids — those  well-bom  through  their  fathers — had 
no  part.  For  them  Apollo  Patrdos  was  the  fitter  divinity.  The 
family  of  the  Eupatrids  bad  their  own  rites  of  expiation,  ancestral 
rites  significantly  called  Trdrpia,  paternal.  These  rites  as  described 
by  Dorotbeos  have  been  already  discussed  (p.  60). 

The  name  of  the  family  that  held  the  priesthood  of  the  Semnae 
is  also  recorded;  they  were  the  Hesychidae  whom  Hesychius^ 
describes  as  'a  family  of  well-born  people  at  Athens.'  Polemon 
is  again  our  authority  for  connecting  these  '  Silent  Ones '  with  the 
cult  of  the  Semnae.  He  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  already  cited 
(p.  246  note).  In  commenting  on  the  expression  '  uttering  words 
inaudible '  the  scholiast  says  '  This  is  from  the  sacrifice  performed 
to  the  Eumenides.  For  they  enact  the  sacred  rites  in  silence,  and 
on  accotint  of  this  the  descendants  of  Hesychos  (the  Silent  One) 
sacrifice  to  them,  as  Polemon  says  in  his  writings  about  Erato- 
sthenes, thus :  "  the  family  of  the  Eupatrids  has  no  share  in  this 
sacrifice '' ;  and  then  further, "  in  this  procession  the  Hesychidae, 
which  is  the  family  that  has  to  do  with  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
take  the  lead."  And  before  the  sacrifice  they  make  a  preliminary 
sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  Hesychos... giving  him  this  name  because 
of  the  ritual  silence  observed.  His  sanctuary  is  by  the  Kyloneion 
outside  the  Nine  Gates.' 

Though  these  remarks  of  the  scholiast  are  prompted  by  the 
cult  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonos,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Polemon 
is  speaking  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens.  He  states  three  important 
facts.  The  cult  of  the  Semnae  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clan  descended 
from  a  hero  called  aetiologically  '  the  Silent  One.'  Sacrifice  to  the 
go<l(losa(\s  was  regularly  preceded  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  the 
eponymous  hero.  That  hero  had  a  sanctuary  of  his  own  outside 
the  Nine  Gates  of  the  old  Pelasgic  fortification,  and  near  the 
historic  monument  of  Kylon.  The  name  '  Silent  One '  is  possibly 
a  mere  cultus  epithet,  used  to  preserve  safely  the  anonymity  of 
the  hero ;  heroes,  as  will  later  (p.  339)  be  seen,  are  dangerous  persons 
to  mention.  On  the  other  hand  Hesychos  may  have  been  the 
actual  name  of  a  real  hero,  and  after  his  death  it  may  have  seemed 
charged  with  religious  significance.  This  seems  quite  possible, 
the  more  so  as  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  whole  family.    The 
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female  form  Hesychia  was  a  proper  name  in  the  days  of  Nikias, 
and  it  is  curious  to  find  that  even  then  an  omen  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  Plutarch^  recounts  that  when  the  Athenians  were  taking 
omens  before  the  Syracusan  expedition  an  oracle  ordered  them  to 
fetch  a  priestess  of  Athene  from  Clazomenae.  They  found,  when 
they  got  her,  that  her  name  was  Hesychia ;  and  this  seemed  '  a 
divine  indication  that  they  should  remain  quiet.' 

The  scholiast  speaks  of  Hesychidae,  male  members  of  the  family 
of  Hesychos,  but  if  we  may  trust  Callimachus'  it  was  the  women 
of  the  family  who  brought  burnt-offerings;  and  these  offerings 
were,  as  we  should  expect,  wineless  libations  and  honey-sweet 
cakes.  The  name  of  the  priestesses  was  according  to  Callimachiui 
Xf^eipai,  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  this  source  that  Hesychius'  gets 
his  gloss, '  Leteirai,  priestesses  of  the  Semnae.' 

The  Semnae  were  women  divinities  served  by  priestesses,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  Athene,  who  was  '  all  for  the  father,'  promises 
to  the  Erinyes  that,  if  they  become  Semnae,  they  shall  have 
worshippers,  both  men  and  women^  But  when  the  procession  to 
the  cave  is  actually  formed,  in  strict  accordance  no  doubt  with  the 
traditional  ritual  of  the  place,  it  is  women  attendants  who  bring 
the  ancient  image, 

*A  goodly  band, 
Maidens  and  wives  and  throng  of  ancient  dames^' 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  among  these  ancient  danies  were 

members  of  the  clan  of  Ilesychids. 

Aeschylus*  has  left  us  other  notes  of  underworld  significance 

in  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae.     When  the  procession  is  forming  for 

the  cave  Athene  speaks : 

*  I)o  on  your  festal  garments  crimson-dyed 
For  mood  of  honour,  bid  the  torches  name — 
So  henceforth  these  our  visitants  shall  bless 
Our  land  and  folk  with  shining  of  their  grace.' 

>  Plot.  Vit.  Nik,  zm. 

*  Callim.  frg.  (Schneider,  ii.  128)  ^ 

Ni}0dXc*  al  Kol  rjffip  dil  fuXiriSiat  Sfiwpat 

*  Hesych.  8.Y.  Ai^rcc^cu'  Uptiai  rt^r  atfUfwif  Btw, 

«  Aeach.  Eum,  S56.  *  v.  102C. 

*  Aeieh.  £um.  102S 

^piKo^wroit  MvTOis  ioBiftuiaip 

Ti/uir€  Kol  t6  ^4yyot  6pfida$u  wvptn^ 

dwun  iLP  tC^piap  ffi*  6fu\la  x^o^^f 

t6  Xoiwdp  €vdp9f»iffi  ov/Ji^pais  wpiir-Q, 
The  oonttraetion  of  rcfiarc  is  uncertain,  there  being  no  expressed  grammatieal 
object ;  but  the  two  ritual  factors,  the  torches  and  crimson  garments,  are  certain. 
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Athene  proffers  for  guerdon  to  the  Semnae  the  ritual  that  as  under- 
world goddesses  was  already  theirs,  torches  and  crimson  raiment. 

In  connection  with  the  torches  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
some,  though  possibly  not  all,  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  the 
Areopagos  took  place  by  night,  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  under- 
world goddesses  who  presided.  In  Lucian's  time,  at  least,  these 
sittings  were  almost  proverbial.  He  says  of  a  man  perceiving 
with  difficulty',  'unless  he  chance  to  be  stone-blind  or  like  the 
Council  of  the  Areopagos  which  gives  its  hearing  by  night ' :  and 
again  in  the  Hermotimus*  *he  is  doing  it  like  the  Areopagites  who 
give  judgment  in  darkness/  To  these  sittings  in  the  night-time 
it  may  be  that  Athene  refers  when  she  says' 

*  This  court  I  set,  untouched  of  gain,  revered. 
Alert,  a  wakeful  guard  o'er  those  who  sleep. 

The  garments  of  crimson  or  purple  dye  point  to  a  ritual  of 
placation  and  the  service  of  the  underworld.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  details  given  by  Plutarch*  of  the  rites  of  placation 
performed  annually  for  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
'On  the  IGth  day  of  the  month  Maimakterion  the  archon  of 
Plataea,  who  on  other  days  may  not  touch  iron  nor  wear  any 
garment  that  is  not  white,  puts  on  a  crimson  chiton  and  taking  a 
hydria  and  girded  with  a  sword  goes  to  the  sepulchres.  There 
with  water  from  the  spring  he  washes  the  stelae  and  anoints 
tliem  with  myrrh;  he  slays  a  black  bull,  prays  to  Zeus  and 
Hermes  Chtlionios,  and  invokes  to  the  banquet  and  the  blood- 
shed the  heroes  who  died  for  Greece/ 

The  crimson-purple  is  blood  colour",  hence  it  is  ordained  for 
tlie  service  of  the  dead.  It  has  already  been  noted  (p.  144)  that 
Dion"  when  he  took  the  great  oath  in  the  Thesmophorion  identi- 
fied himself  with  Kore  of  the  underworld  by  putting  on  her 
crimson  robe  and  holding  a  burning  torch.  Purple,  Pliny'  tells  us, 
was  employed  when  gods  had  to  be  appeased. 

'  Lnc.  (le  domo  18.  '  Luc.  Hermot,  806. 

3  Acsch.  Eum.  706.  *  Plut.  Vit.  Ariitid,  xw. 

'^  Cf.  aifxart  ^iv6y  {11.  xvi.  150).  0ocr6t,  ^obn^  and  ^^ot  are  not  far  asander: 
cf.  aUo  the  tmgic  URe  of  atfia  for  corpse.  For  purple  in  (he  ritual  of  the  dead,  see 
Diclfl,  SihijUhiinchf.  Uh'itter,  p.  61)  note.  Since  the  above  wa«  written  Dr  Hoadlam 
lias  conclusively  shown  that  the  crimson  worn  by  the  Semnae  marks  them  as 
fi^ToiKot,  see  his  'Last  Scene  of  the  Enmenides,'  J.H.S.  xxvi.  1906,  p.  268. 

*  Phit.  Vit.  Dion.  Lvi.  xipipdXktTtu  r^  rop^vplSa  r^  BtoG  Kcd  \afi^  ifda 
Kaiofxivrfp  dirdfipvot. 

^  Plin.  N.  11.  IX.  60  purpura  die  advooatur  placandis. 
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The  purple  robes,  the  torches,  the  night-time,  above  all  the 
<r^7ia,  point  to  a  dread  underworld  ritual,  a  ritual  that  shows 
clearly  that  the  darker  side  of  the  Venerable  Ones  was  not  far 
remote  from  the  Erinyes.  But  Aeschylus,  whose  whole  mind  is 
bent  on  a  doctrine  of  mercy,  naturally  emphasizes  the  brighter 
side  of  their  functions  and  worship.  Athene^  herself  knows  that 
they  are  underworld  goddesses,  that  they  must  have  low-lying 
altars  and  underground  dwellings ;  only  so  seated  will  they  ever 
feel  really  at  home.  She  remembers  even  that  for  their  feast  they 
must  have  the  wineloss  sacrifice  that  drives  them  mad';  but  she 
bids  them  leave  this  madness,  and  they  for  their  part  promise  that 
the  earth,  their  kingdom  as  vengeful  ghosts,  shall  cease  to  drink 
the  black  blood  of  citizens.  Henceforth  they  will  be  content  with 
the  white  side  of  their  service*. 

'  From  thb  fjntX  land,  thine  is  the  sacrifice 
Of  first-firuita  ofiered  for  accomplishment 
Of  marriago  and  for  children  1' 

Again  Athene  offers  what  was  theirs  from  the  beginning. 
Underworld  goddesses  presided 
over  marriage:  in  later  days,  as 
Plutarch*  tolls  us,  it  was  the 
priestess  of  Demetcr;  earlier  we 
(uin  saircely  doubt  it  was  the 
Scmiuio.  Here  they  bUuhI  in 
sharp  controsit  to  tlie  Krinycs,  who 
are  all  black.  Who  would  have 
bidden  an  Erinys  to  a  marriage 
feast?  as  well  bid  Eris  who,  in 
form  (fig.  56)  and  function  as 
perhaps  in  name,  was  but  another 
Erinys,  Eris 


Fio.  56. 


^The  Abominable,  who  uninvited  came 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  u[)on  the  board.' 


^  Aetoh.  £tMi.  804.    The  signiAoanoe  of  the  irx^po,  as  distingaished  from  the 
Btt/tAt  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  61). 

•  Aesch.  Sum,  S60. 

•  Aeech.  Bum,  980. 
«  V.  884. 

•  Plot.  Co^f,  Prase.  Proem,  /irrii  r69  wirpiO¥  $w/i^  Ar  it/wf  ^  r^  Aifiifrpot  Up€ia 
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The  Erinyes  transformed  to  Semnae  ask  Athene  what  spells 
they  shall  chant  over  the  land.     She  makes  answer': 

•Whatever  charms  wait  on  foir  Victory 
From  earth,  from  dropping  dew  and  from  high  heaven, 
The  wealth  of  winds  that  blow  to  hail  the  land 
Simlit,  and  fruits  of  earth  and  teeming  flocks 
Untouched  of  time,  safety  for  human  seed.' 

The  chorus  accept  these  functions  of  health  and  life,  and  chant 
their  promised  guerdon*. 

'No  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow, 
By  our  grace  it  shall  bo  so ; 
Nor  that  nor  shrivelling  heat 
On  budding  plants  shall  beat 

With  parching  drouth 

To  waste  their  growth. 
Nor  any  plague  of  (fismal  blight  come  creeping ; 

But  teeming,  doubled  flocks  the  earth 

In  her  season  shall  bring  forth, 

And  evonnore  a  wealthy  race 

Pay  reverence  for  this  our  grace 
Of  spirits  that  have  the  rich  earth  in  their  keeping.' 

We  are  reminded  that  Ploutos  himself,  the  Wealth  of  the 
underworld,  had,  according  to  Pausanias',  a  statue  in  the  precinct 
of  the  Venerable  Goddesses.  Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
words  '  no  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow '  without  recalling  the 
altar  of  the  Wind-s tillers  (EuSai/e^ot),  which  stood  somewhere  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Areopagos.  Arrian^  speaking  of  the 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogoiton,  says  'they  stand  at  Athens 
in  the  Cerameicus  where  we  go  up  to  the  citadel,  just  opposite 
the  Metroon  not  far  from  the  altar  of  the  Wind-stillers.  Whoever 
has  been  initiated  in  the  Eleusinia  knows  the  altar  of  the  Wind- 
stillers  which  stands  on  the  ground.'  A  low-lying  altar  doubtless, 
an  esclmra,  for,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  65),  the  winds  were 
to  primitive  thinking  ghosts  or  caused  by  ghosts  and  worshipped 
with  underworld  sacrifices.  Hesychius'  tells  us  that  there  was  at 
Corinth  a  family  called  the  Wind-calmers.     The  Areopagos  was  a 

»  Aesch.  Eum,  903. 

*  Aofioh.  Knm,  OBB.  Tlie  tranfilation  offered  only  attempts  to  render  the  general 
sense  of  this  diOloult  passage,  a  sense  sunioiently  otoar  for  the  immediate  pnrpoee. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  enigmatic  rh  fiii  wtpaw  Spoif 
t6t(jjv,  see  Dr  Verrall,  ad  loc. 

s  P.  I.  28.  6. 

*  Arrian,  Anab.  in.  16.  8. 

*  Hesych.  s.y.  ^AptfioKoirtu. 
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wind-swept  hill.     It  was  thence,  according  to  a  form  of  the  legend 
recorded  by  Plato\  that  Boreas  caught  up  Oreithyia. 

The  Semnae  claim  as  their  special  'grace''  control  oyer  the 
winds.  As  goddesses  who  bring  the  blessings  of  maniage  and  of 
fertile  breezes,  they  are  but  good  fructifying  Keres  like  the 
Tritopatores  already  discussed  (p.  179);  the  Erinyes  are  blighting 
poisonous  Keres,  who  Harpy-like  foul  the  food  by  which  men  live. 

The  Erinyes,  in  the  play  of  Aeschylus,  are  transformed  into 
Semnae,  into  the  local  goddesses  of  Athens.  Of  this  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  They  accept  the  citizenship  of  Pallas',  and  they 
are  actually  hailed  as  Semnae  ^  Aeschylus  it  is  true  never 
definitely  states  that  they  entered  the  cleft  of  the  Areopagoe, 
but  Euripides,  manifestly  borrowing  from  him,  is  as  has  been 
seen  explicit. 

Such  a  conversion  may  have  been  gratifying  to  the  patriotism 
of  an  Athenian  audience,  but  Athenian  though  he  is,  it  is  not  the 
glorification  of  a  local  cult  that  inspires  Aeschylus ;  it  is  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  old  order  of  vengeance  with  the  new  law  of 
mercy.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  Aeschylus,  or 
some  one  who  took  his  meaning,  gave  to  the  play  the  title,  not  as 
we  should  expect  of  Semnae,  but  of  Eumenides,  The  moral  of  the 
play  is  thereby  emphasized. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that  a  play  called  traditionally, 
if  not  by  the  author,  the  *  Eumenides*  should  contain  no  single 
mention  of  the  Eumenides  by  this  name.  Harpocrati(m^  com- 
menting on  the  wonl  Eumenides,  says  'Aeschylus  in  tlie  Eumenides, 
recounting  what  happened  about  the  trial  of  Orestes,  Siiys  that 
Athene,  having  mollified  the  Erinyes  so  that  they  did  not  deal 
harshly  with  Orestes,  called  them  Eumenides.'  Aeschylus  says  no 
such  thing.  The  text  of  the  play  contains  no  mention  of  the 
Eumenides,  though  in  the  hypothesis  prefixed  to  the  text  occur 

^  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  229.  The  legend  no  doubt  took  ita  rise  in  the  Areopagot, 
where  the  king's  daughter  was  flower-gathering,  or  fetching  water  from  the 
Enneakroonog  just  outside  the  city  gate.  It  was  transplanted  later  with  many 
another  legend  and  cult  to  the  banks  of  the  Dissus,  outside  the  enlarged  city. 

<  AeM)h.  A^ttin.  989. 

*  Aesoh.  Sum,  916  U^ofjuu  IldXXadof  ^woiiclav. 

*  V.  1041  dcDp*  frc,  otfu^al. 

"  Harpoorat.  s.t.  ECfUpl8€t...Alax^^^  ^^  EOfuwlffip  c/ruw  rd  xtpi  r^v  xpiauf  rV 
*0p4aT0v  ^ifffbf  (in  ii  *A^ra  wpaOpoaa  rdt  *EfnifOat  tSm  firi  xaX«*'«^  ^X^^  ^P^*  "^^ 
^OpirrriP  EiJfieWdat  C^bfiaatp^  tiff  I  di  'AXiyrri^,  M/Tac/M,  Ti  0*1^61^. 
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the  following  words :  '  Having  prevailed  by  the  counsel  of  Athene, 
he  (Orestes)  went  to  Argos,  and  when  he  had  mollified  the 
Erinyes  he  addressed  them  as  Eumenides'/  Harpocration  attri- 
butes to  Athene  in  the  play  what  the  hypothesis  notes  as  done  by 
Orestes  in  the  sequel  at  Argos.  By  his  use  of  the  word  '  mollified ' 
(irpaivaaa)  he  betrays,  I  think,  the  source  of  his  information.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Orestes  legend  was  native 
to  Argos  and  at  Argos  the  local  cult  was  of  Eumenides  not 
Semuae. 

The  Eumenides. 

The  worship  of  divinities  bearing  the  name  of  Eumenides, 
though  unknown  at  Athens',  was  wider-spread  than  that  of  the 
Semnae,  which  is  found  nowhere  outside  Attica.  It  was  possibly 
for  this  reason  that  Aeschylus  or  later  tradition  gave  this  name 
to  the  play.  The  Semnae  were  familiar  figures  at  Athens,  and, 
spite  of  many  underworld  analogies,  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to 
Semnae  must  have  been  a  difficult  one.  A  great  deal  is  borne  for 
the  glory  of  the  gods,  but  there  must  have  been  among  the  audience 
men  conservative  and  hard-headed  who  would  be  likely  to  maintain 
that,  nil  said  and  done,  the  Erinyes  were  not,  could  not  be,  Semnae. 
If  asked  to  believe  that  the  Erinyes  became  Eumenides,  they 
would  feel  and  probably  say :  that  is  a  matter  for  Colonos,  for 
Argos,  for  Sekyon  to  consider;  it  affects  no  Athenian's  faith  or 
practice.  At  Colonos  it  is  certain  that  goddesses  were  worshipped 
who  bore  the  name  of  Eumenides,  goddesses  of  function  and  ritual 
precisely  identical  with  the  Semnae,  but  addressed  by  a  different 
cultus  epithet.  We  have  the  express  statement  of  Sophocles', 
who,  as  a  priest  himself  and  a  conservative,  was   not  likely  to 

'  Aesch.  Kum.  hypoth....{r  /9ouXj  piirfiaat  KarffKOep  eh  'A/yyot,  rdt  9i  'Bpcyi^r 
xpaOrai  xpo<rrjy6p€wr€r  Eufurldas,  To  salt  the  flUtement  of  Harpocration,  wpaOi^at 
has  been  altered  to  Trpatfpatra. 

*  There  is  no  evidence  that  can  be  relied  on  to  show  that  before  Aeaohylas  wrote 
hifl  piny  the  Semnae  ever  bore  the  title  of  Eamenides.    Paasanias  indeed  (vn.  25. 1) 
quotes  an  oracle  from  Dodona  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  mythical  days  of  Apheidas, 
in  which  the  title  Eumenides  is  given  to  the  goddesses  of  the  Areopagos, 
0/Mijt'ro  i'  ''Ap€i6y  re  xdyoPf  /9w/xoiH  re  Bwidtit 
ViVfifylduff  xrX. 
And  this  oraole,  ho  says,  the  Greek  called  to  mind  when  the  Peloponnesians  came 
against  Athens  in  the  time  of  Godrua.    The  passage  stands  alone,  and  oracle- 
monger! ng  was  rife  at  all  times. 

«  Soph.  Oed.  Col,  41. 
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tamper  with  ritual  title&    He  makes  Oedipus  ask  the  stranger 

who  they  are  whose  dread  name  he  is  to  invoke.    The  answer 

is  explicit: 

'  Eumenides  all-aeeiiig  here  the  folk 
Would  call  them:  other  names  please  otherwhere.' 

Sophocles  no  doubt  shows  the  influence  of  Aeschylus  in  his 
'other  names  please  otherwhei*e.'  He  realizes  that  Eumenides 
and  Semnae  are  'one  form  of  diverse  names'.'  This  truth  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  reconciling  monotheist  always  to  preach,  but 
he  would  scarcely  dare  to  tamper  with  the  familiar  titles  of 
a  local  cult.  In  fact  by  this  very  statement,  that  elsewhere  the 
goddesses  bore  other  names,  he  makes  the  local  appellation  certain. 
He  may  indeed  have  brought  Oedipus  to  Colonos  rather  than 
to  the  Areopagos,  where  he  had  also  a  grave,  just  because  the 
local  attributive  title  of  the  goddesses  at  Colonos  suited  the 
gentle  moral  of  his  play. 

Again  when  Oedipus  asks  to  be  taught  to  pray  aright,  the 

Chorus  lay  emphasis  on  the  title  Eumenides. 

'That,  as  we  call  them  Kindly,  from  kind  hearts 
They  may  receive  the  suppliant'.' 

So  strong  is  the  exclusiveness  of  local  cults  that,  had  the  title 
of  Eumenides  occurred  only  at  Colonos,  neither  Aeschylus  nor 
tradition  would  perhaps  have  ventured  to  assume  it  for  the 
Semnae.  But  from  Pausanias  wo  learn  of  sanctuaries  of  the 
Eumenides  at  Titane'  near  Sekyon,  at  Cerynaea^  in  Achaia,  and 
in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis'.  The  sanctuary  between  Sekyon 
and  Titane  consisted  of  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Pausanias  ex- 
pressly says  these  l)elonged  to  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians 
called  Semnae  and  the  Sikyonians  Eumenides.  The  festival  in 
their  honour  was  a  yearly  one,  and  has  already  been  discussed 
(p.  56).  Tradition  said  that  the  sanctuary  at  Cerynaea  was 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  that  'if  any  one  stained  by  blood  or 
any  other  pollution,  or  impious,  entered  the  sanctuary  wishing 
to  see  it,  he  straightway  went  out  of  his  wits  by  the  terrors  he 
>  A6Mh.  Prom.  VifmU  209 

KtiX  Vaia  roXXbir  6rofulrfair  /Aop^  fda. 
•  Did.  CoL  4S6 

ijlf  ff^t  KokovfitP  E^fUwlBat,  i^  €&tuw&¥ 

»  P.  I.  11.  4.  *  P.  VII.  26.  7.  •  P.  VIII.  84.  2. 
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beheld.  The  images  in  it  were  made  of  wood^..and  they  were  not 
large.'  The  ritual  of  the  sanctuary  at  Megalopolis,  with'  its  black 
€ind  white  sides,  addressed  severally  to  the  goddesses  as  Madnesses 
(Maniae)  and  Kindly  Ones  (Eumenides),  has  already  been  noted 
(p.  56).  To  the  Madnesses  Orestes  sacrifices,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, with  underworld  rites  to  avert  their  wrath;  to  the 
Kindly  Ones  when  healed,  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  to  the 
goda ;  the  clearest  possible  instance  of  two  stages  of  development 
in  ritual  and  theology,  of  awoTpotrtj  side  by  side  with  Oepawela. 

To  these  four  instances  of  the  cult  of  the  Eumenides  a  fifth 
may  safely  be  added,  the  sanctuary  at  or  near  Argos.  Of  any 
such  sanctuary  we  have  no  literary  record,  but  we  have  what  is 
of  even  greater  value — monumental  evidence.  Three  votive  reliefis 
dedicated  to  the  Eumenides  have  been  found  at  the  little  church 
of  Hag.  Johannes,  about  half-an-hour  to  the  east  of  the  modern 
village  of  Argos*.  They 


I 


T7\ 


crtJ 
i 


are  still  preserved  in 
the  local  museum  of 
the  Demarchy.  The 
material  of  all  three  is 
the  hard  local  lime- 
stone, and  they  must 
have  been  set  up  in  a 
local  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary  of  Titane  was 
nearly  twenty  miles 
away,  too  far  to  admit 
of  any  theory  of  trans- 
portation. All  three 
are  inscribed,  and  in 
each  the  dedicator  is 
a  woman.  The  relief 
reproduced  in  fig.  67 
was  found  built  into 
the  outside  of  the 
(yliurch  of  Hag.  Jo- 
hannes. It  is  clearly  inscribed  Etz/ievurii'  ev)(dv,  a  vow  or  prayer 
to  the  Eumenides.  The  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  lost,  but 
enough  remains,  . .  17  A  .  .  ela,  to  show  that  a  woman  dedicated 
1  At  this  point  unhappily  a  lacuna  oooun.  *  A,  Mitt,  it.  1870,  pi.  n.  p.  176. 


Fio.  57. 
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it,  and   that  she  was   probably  an  Argtve.     It   is  a  woman's 

offering,  but  she  likes  to  have  her  husband  carved  upon  it  and 

she  lets  him   walk    first     Perhaps    he  went  with  her  to  the 

sanctuary  and  offered  sacrifice  of  honey  and  water  and  flowers 

and  a  ewe  great  with  young^ 

'  The  fint-fruits  offered  for  aooomplishment 
Of  marriage  and  for  children.' 

About  the  figures  of  the  Eumenides  at  Argos,  as  of  the 
Semnae  at  Athens,  'there  is  nothing  frightful.'  These  are  not 
the  short-girt  huntress  women  of  the  vuses,  nor  yet  the  loathly 
black  horrors  of  tragedy ;  they  are  gentle,  staid,  matronly  figures, 
bearing  in  their  left  hands,  for  tokens  of  fertility,  flowers  or  fruit, 
and  in  their  right,  snakes^  as  the  symbols,  not  of  terror  and 
torture,  but  merely  of  that  source  of  wealth,  the  underworld; 
but  for  the  snakes,  which  lend  a  touch  of  austerity,  they  would 
be  Charites  (p.  297).  From  the  inscriptions  these  reliefs  are 
certainly  known  to  be  later  than  Aeschylus,  but  because  a  poet 
writes  a  great  play  at  Athens  the  local  stonemason  does  not  alter 
the  type  of  the  votive  offerings  he  supplies.  Why  should  he 
frighten  pious  women  and  perhaps  lose  his  custom  ?  The  Erinys 
of  tragedy  took  strong  hold  of  literature,  but  even  at  Athens 
there  was  a  sceptic  to  whom  the  great  conversion  scene  was  merely 
absurd.  If  we  may  trust  Suidas',  the  comic  poet  Philemon  held 
to  it  that  'the  Semnae  were  quite  other  than  the  Eumenides,' 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  humour  of  the  situation  attempted 
would  lose  nothing  in  his  handa  Great  though  the  influence  of 
Aeschylus  over  the  educated  undoubtedly  wiui,  it  was  powerless 
to  alter  traditional  types  in  art ;  equally  powerless  we  may  be 
sure  to  abate  or  alter  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  hieratic  ceremonial. 
The  Erinyes  remained  Erinyes,  and  in  popular  bogey  fonn  went, 
as  has  been  seen  (p.  232),  to  people  with  hon-ors  a  Christian  hell. 
Man  was  not  ready  yet  to  worship  only  the  Kindly  Ones.  For 
generations,  nay  centuries,  he  must  bear  the  hard  yoke  of 
airorpoirt}  before  he  might  offer  to  gods  remade  in  his  own  image 
the  free-will  offering  of  a  kindly  Oepaireia, 

1  The  regular  ritual  offerings  at  Titane,  see  P.  i.  11.  4  and  Aesoh.  Eum.  834. 

*  The  arohaic  marble  Btatuette  found  at  Olympia  and  repreeontiug  a  woman 
with  poloe  on  her  hoad  and  a  snake  in  each  hand  may  very  poiwibly  be  one  of  three 
Eomenidee.     See  Olyffqna,  yol.  ui.  p.  27. 

*  Baidae  ■.?.  E^AtiWdcf  ^Xijfiu^  di  6  KVfwctt  Mpat  ^i^i  r&i  Zc/ii'&f  tfcAi  t^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  GODDESS. 

*0Y    TAP    TH    rYNAIKA   M6MIMHTAI    KYfr<C€l    KA*I    r€NNKlc€l    iAAA    ^rN^^     H^N.' 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  traced  the  development  from 
Keres  to  Erinyes,  and  have  seen  that,  on  the  whole,  this  develop- 
ment was  a  downward  course.  The  Erinyes  are  in  a  sense  more 
civilized  than  the  Keres;  they  are  beings  more  articulate,  more 
clearly  outlined  and  concerned  with  issues  moral  rather  than 
physical;  but  the  career  they  start  as  angry  souls  they  end  as 
Poinae,  ministers  of  vindictive  torment;  there  is  in  them  no 
clement  of  hope,  no  kindly  impulse  towards  purification,  they 
end  where  they  began  as  irreconcileable  demons  rather  than 
friendly  gods. 

We  have  further  marked  the  attempt  of  Aeschylus  to  turn  the 
vindictive  demons  of  the  old  religion  into  the  gentler  divinities  of 
the  new,  and  we  have  seen  that,  for  all  his  genius,  the  attempt 
failed  wholly.  The  Erinyes  never,  save  here  and  there  to  a 
puzzled  antiquarian,  became  really  Semnae ;  the  popular  instinct 
of  their  utter  distinctness  remained  sound.  We  have  now  to  note 
that,  where  the  genius  of  a  poet  fails,  the  slow-moving  widespread 
instinct  of  a  people  may  prevail ;  ghosts  are  not  wholly  angry,  and 
the  gentler  form  of  ghost  may  and  does  become  a  god. 

The  line  between  a  spirit  (Saifjuov)  and  a  regular  god  (Oeo^)  is 
drawn  with  no  marked  precision.  The  difference  is  best  realized 
by  rcincinbering  the  old  principle  that  man  makes  all  the  objects 
of  his  worship  in  his  own  image.  Before  he  has  himself  clearly 
realized  his  own  humanity — the  line  that  marks  him  off  from  other 
II.  17 
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animaK  he  makes  his  divinities  sometimes  wholly  animal,  some- 
times of  mixed,  monstrous  shapes.  His  animal-shaiied  gods  the 
Greek  quickly  outgrew ;  something  will  be  said  of  them  when  we 
come  to  the  religion  of  the  Bull-Dionysos.  Mixed  monstrous 
shapes  long  haunted  his  imagination;  bird-woman-souls,  Gorgon- 
bogeys,  Sphinxes,  Harpies  and  the  like  were,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  fitting  vehicles  of  a  religion  that  was  mainly  of  vague  fear. 
But  as  man  became  more  conscious  of  his  humanity  and  pari  passu 
grew  more  huvia/tie,  a  more  complete  anthropomorphism  steadily 
prevailed,  and  in  the  figures  of  wholly  human  gods  man  mirrored 
his  gentler  affections,  his  advance  in  the  ordered  relations  of 
life. 

Xenophanes^  writing  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  knew  that  God  is 
'  without  body,  parts  or  passions/  but  he  knew  also  that,  till  man 
becomes  wholly  philosopher,  his  gods  are  doomed  perennially  to 
take  and  retake  human  shape.  His  thrice-familiar  words  still  bear 
repetition : 

*  One  Qod  thoro  is  greatest  of  gods  and  mortals ; 
Not  like  to  man  is  ho  in  mind  or  body. 

All  of  him  sees,  all  of  him  thinks  and  hearkens 

But  mortal  man  made  gods  in  his  own  image 

Like  to  himself  iu  vesture,  voice  and  body. 

Had  they  but  hands,  methinks,  oxen  and  lions 

And  horses  would  have  made  them  gods  like-fashioned. 

Horse-gods  for  horses,  oxen-gods  for  oxen.' 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  advance  to  anthropomorphism  as 
necessarily  a  clear  religious  gain.  A  gain  it  is  in  so  far  as  a 
certain  element  of  barbarity  is  softened  or  extruded,  but  with 
this  gain  comes  loss,  the  loss  of  the  element  of  formless,  monstrous 
mystery.  The  ram-headed  Knum  of  the  Egyptians  is  to  the  mystic 
more  religious  than  any  of  the  beautiful  divine  humanities  of  the 
Greek.  Anthropomorphism  provides  a  store  of  lovely  motives  for 
art,  but  that  spirit  is  scarcely  religious  which  makes  of  Eros  a  boy 
trundling  a  hoop,  of  Apollo  a  youth  aiming  a  stone  at  a  lizaixl,  of 
Nike  a  woman  who  stoops  to  tie  her  sandal.  Xenophanes  put 
his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  anthropomorphism.  He  saw  that 
it  comprised  and  confined  the  god  within  the  limitations  of  the 
worshipper.  It  is  not  every  religion  that  advances  as  far  as 
anthropomorphism,  but  the  farthest  of  anthropomorphism  is  not 
very  far. 

'  Xenoph.  frg.  1,  2,  5  and  6. 
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Traces  of  ainnial  form  are  among  the  recognized  Greek  gods 
few  and  scattered.  Pausanias*  heard  at  Phigaleia  of  a  horse- 
headed  Dcmeter,  and  again  of  a  fish-bodied  Enrynome'  whom 
some  called  Artemis,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  6th  and  6th 
centuries  B.C.  mixed  forms,  half  animal,  half  human,  belong  to 
beings  half-way  between  man  and  god,  demons  rather  than  full- 
fledged  divinities  and  demons  malignant  rather  than  beneficent. 
Such  are  Boreas,  Echidna,  Typhon  and  the  snake-tailed  giants. 

In  the  design  from  a  black-figured  cylix*  in  fig.  58  we  have  a 
curious  and  rare  instance  of  beings  of  monstrous  form,  yet  obviously 


Fio.  58. 

beneficent.  The  scene  is  a  vineyard  at  the  time  of  vintage.  On 
the  reverse  (not  figured  here)  we  have  the  same  vintage-setting, 
but  goats,  the  destroyers  of  the  vine,  are  nibbling  at  the  vine- 
stems.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  58)  we  have  snake-lxxlied  nymphs 
rojoieiiig  in  the  ^nape  harvest.  Two  of  them  hold  a  basket 
of  net  or  wicker  in  which  the  grapes  will  be  gathered,  a  third 
holds  a  great  cup  for  the  vine-jnice,  a  fourth  plays  on  the 
double  flutes. 


'  I*,  vm.  1'i.  1.  'J'lir  nuitorial  Hir  the  studv  of  the  tion-huiimn  forms  taken  by 
(InrU  ^(xIh  hns  \>vv\\  iveeiitly  collected  by  l)r  M.  W.  de  ViBSor,  Die  nieht-inen' 
^chrmhfl'iltiqrn  (i'tUtcr  th'V  Grievheu^    1U03. 

-  r.  Mil.  41.  (5. 

'■'  Munich,  ruhllshed  and  diflcnssed  by  Dr  Bohlan, '  Schlaiigenleibige  Nymphcn,* 
rhilolo;,,>s  lAii.  N.r.  XI.  1,  and  sec  *Delphika,'  J.  U.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  216,  note  1. 
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Unhappily  we  can  give  no  certain  name  to  these  kindly  grape- 
gathering,  flute-playing  snake-nymphs.  They  are  hpaKovrdhei^ 
Kopat,,  but  assuredly  they  are  not  Erinyes  and  we  dare  not  even 
call  them  Eumonides.  Probably  any  Athenian  child  would  havo 
named  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  but  we  must  be 
content  to  say  that,  in  their  essence,  they  are  Charites,  givers 
of  grace  and  increase,  and  that  their  snake-bodies  mark  them  not 
as  malevolent,  but  as  earth-daemons,  genii  of  fertility.  They  are 
near  akin  to  the  local  Athenian  hero,  the  snake-tailed  Cecrops, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  conjecture  that  in  art,  though  not  in 
literature,  he  may  have  lent  his  snake-tail  to  the  Agraulid 
nymphs,  his  daughters.  Later  it  will  be  seen  that  earth-born 
goddesses,  though  they  shed  their  snake-form,  keep  as  their 
vehicle  and  attribute  the  snake  they  once  were. 


The  Moi'HEU  and  the  Maid. 

The  gods  reflect  not  only  man's  human  form  but  also  his 
human  relations.  In  the  Homeric  Olympus  we  see  mirrored  a 
family  group  of  the  ordinary  patriarchal  type,  a  type  so  familial* 
that  it  scarcely  arrests  attention.  Zeus,  Father  of  Qoda  and  men, 
is  supreme;  Hera,  though  in  constant  and  significant  revolt, 
occupies  the  subordinate  place  of  a  wife ;  Poseidon  is  a  younger 
brother,  and  the  rest  of  the  Olympians  are  grouped  about  Zeus 
and  Hera  in  the  relation  of  sons  and  daughteiu  These  sons  and 
daughtera  are  quarrelsome  among  themselves  and  in  constant 
insurrection  against  father  and  mother,  but  still  they  constitute 
a  family,  and  a  family  subject,  if  reluctantly,  to  the  final  authority 
of  a  father. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  local  cults  we  find  that,  if  these 
mirror  the  civilization  of  the  worshippers,  this  civilization  is 
quite  other  than  patriarchal.  Hera,  subject  in  the  Homeric 
Olympus,  reigns  alone  at  Argos;  Athene  at  Athens  is  no  god's 
wife,  she  is  afliliated  in  some  loose  fashion  to  Poseidon,  but  the 
relation  is  one  of  rivalry  and  ultimate  conquest,  nowise  of  sub- 
ordination. At  Eleusis  two  g(Mldesses  reign  supreme,  Dcnietcr 
and  Kore,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid;  neither  Hades  nor  Tripto- 
lemos   their   nursling   ever  disputes  their  sway.     At  Delphi  in 
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historical  days  Apollo  held  the  oracle,  but  Apollo,  the  priestess^ 
knows,  was  preceded  by  a  succession  of  women  goddesses : 

'  First  in  eov  prayer  before  all  other  gods 
I  call  on  Earth,  primaeval  prophetess. 
Next  Themis  on  her  mothers  oracular  seat 
Sat,  80  men  say.    Third  by  unforced  consent 
Another  Titan,  daughter  too  of  Earthy 
Phoebe.    She  gave  it  as  a  birthday  gift 
To  Phoebus,  and  giving  called  it  oy  her  name.' 

Qaia  the  Earth  was  first,  and  elsewhere  Aeschylus*  tells  us 
that  Themis  was  but  another  name  of  Qaia.  Prometheus  says  the 
future  was  foretold  him  by  his  mother : 

'Themis  she 
And  Qaia,  one  in  form  with  many  names.' 

In  historical  days  in  Greece,  descent  was  for  the  most  part 
traced  through  the  father.  These  primitive  goddesses  reflect 
another  condition  of  things,  a  relationship  traced  through  the 
mother,  the  state  of  society  known  by  the  awkward  term  matri- 
archal', a  state  echoed  in  the  lost  Gdtalogues  of  Women,  the 
Eoiai  of  Hesiod,  and  in  the  Boeotian  heroines  of  the  Nekuia. 
Our  modem  patriarchal  society  focusses  its  religious  anthropo- 
morphism on  the  relationship  of  the  father  and  the  son;  the 
Roman  Church  with  her  wider  humanity  includes  indeed  the 
figure  of  the  Mother  who  is  both  Mother  and  Maid,  but  she  is 
still  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Of  the  many  survivals  of  matriarchal  notions  in  Qreek  myth- 
ology one  salient  instance  may  be  noted.  S.  Augustine^  telling 
the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  Athene  and  Poseidon,  says  that 
the  contest  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  for  it  was  the  custom  then  for  women  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  men  voted  for  Poseidon,  the  women  for 
Athene ;  the  women  exceeded  the  men  by  one  and  Athene  prevailed. 
To  appease  the  wrath  of  Poseidon  the  men  inflicted  on  the  women 
a  triple  punishment,  'they  were  to  lose  their  vote,  their  children 
were   no   longer   to   he  called  by  their  mother's  name  and   they 

»  Aesch.  Eum.  1.  «  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinet.  209. 

^  The  cleftrest  and  most  scientific  statement  of  the  facts  as  to  this  difficult 
snbject  known  to  me  is  to  be  fonnd  in  an  article  by  Dr  E.  B.  Tylor,  *  The  Hatri- 
arohal  family  system,*  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1896. 

*  8.  Augustine,  ])e  civitat  Dei  IS.  9  ut  nulla  ulterins  ferrent  snffragia,  at 
nulius  nascentium  maternum  nomen  acoiperet,  ut  ne  quis  eas  Athenaeai  vocaret. 
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themselves  were   no   longer   to  be  called  after  their  goddess, 
Athenians/ 

The  myth  is  aetiological,  and  it  mirrors  surely  some  shift  in 
the  social  organization  of  Athens.  The  citizens  were  summoned 
by  Cecrops,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  with  his  name  universal 
tradition  associates  the  introduction  of  the  patriarchal  form, of 
marriage.  Athenaeus^  quoting  from  Clearchos,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  says,  'At  Athens  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  join  one 
woman  to  one  man :  before  connections  had  taken  place  at  random 
and  marriages  were  in  common — hence,  as  some  think,  Cecrops 
was  called  "  Twy- formed  "  (Si^i/1/9),  since  before  his  day  people  did 
not  know  who  their  fathers  were,  on  account  of  the  number 
(of  possible  parents).'  A  society  that  had  passed  to  patriarchy 
naturally  misjudged  the  marriage-laws  of  matriarchy  and  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  state  of  promiscuity.  Cecrops,  tradition*  said,  was 
the  first  to  call  Zeus  the  Highest,  and  with  the  worship  of  Zeus 
the  Father  it  is  possible  that  he  introduced  the  social  conditions 
of  patriarchy.  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus,  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
as  Patrooa. 

The  primitive  Greek  was  of  course  not  conscious  that  he 
mirrored  his  own  human  relations  in  the  figures  of  his  gods,  but, 
in  the  reflective  days  of  Pythagoras,  the  analogy  between  human 
and  divine  was  not  left  unnoted.  The  evidence  he  adduces  as  to 
the  piety  of  women  is  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  comment  on 
primitive  theology  ever  made  by  ancient  or  modern.  'Women,' 
he'  says,  'give  to  each  successive  stage  of  their  life  the  same 
name  as  a  god,  they  call  the  unmarried  woman  Maiden  (Koprj),  the 
woman  given  in  marriage  to  a  man  Bride  (Ni^/ii^i;),  her  who  has  • 
borne  children  Mollis  {Mr/Trjp),  and  her  who  has  boi*ne  children's 
children  Grandmother  (Maui).'  Invert  the  statement  and  we  have 
the  whole  matriarchal  theology  in  a  nutshell.  The  matriarchal 
goddesses  reflect  the  life  of  women,  not  women  the  life  of  the 
goddesses. 

Of  these  various  forms  of  the  conditions  of  woman,  woman  as 
maiden,  bride,  mother  and  grandmother,  the  last,  grandmother, 

>  Atben.  xiii.  9  p.  555  and  Tzetzes  ChiL  v.  19.  650.  Other  instanoet  of  the 
•urTWal  in  Greek  mythology  of  traces  of  matriarohal  conditions  are  collected  by 
Bachofen  in  his  Mutterrecht,  a  book  which,  spite  of  the  wildness  of  its  theories. 


remains  of  value  as  the  fullest  existing  collection  of  ancient  facts. 

*  P.  yiii.  2.  8.  •         s  Diog.  S.  1.  10,  and  Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth. 
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comes  little  into  prominence ;  it  only  lends  a  name  to  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Hermes.  Nymphs  we  have  everywhere^  but  the  two 
cardinal  conditions  are  obviously  to  a  primitive  society  Mother^  and 
Maiden.  When  these  conditions  crystallized  into  the  goddess  forms 
'of  Demeter  and  Eore,  they  appear  as  Mother  and  Daughter^  but 
primarily  the  conditions  expressed  are  Mother  and  Maid,  woman 
mature  and  woman  before  maturity,  and  of  these  two  forms  the 
Mother-form  as  more  characteristic  is,  in  early  days,  the  more 
prominent ;  Eore  <i8  daughter  rather  than  maiden  is  the  product  of 
mythology.  When  we  come  to  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Mother-goddess  has  for  her  attribute  of  motherhood 
a  son  rather  than  a  daughter. 


The  Earth-Mother  as  Karpophoros  or  Lad7  of  the 
Wild  Things. 

The  Mother-goddess  was  almost  necessarily  envisaged  as  the 
Earth.  The  ancient  Dove-priestesses  at  Dodona'  were  the  first  to 
chant  the  Litany : 

*  Zeus  WAS,  Zeus  is,  Zeus  shall  be,  0  ereat  Zeus. 
Earth  sends  up  fruits,  so  praise  we  Earth  the  Mother.' 

The  two  lines  have  no  necessary  connection;  it  may  be 
that  their  order  is  inverted  and  that  long  before  the  Dove- 
priestesses  sang  the  praises  of  Zeus  they  had  chanted  their  hymn 
to  the  Mother.  It  was  fitting  that  women  priestesses  should  sing 
to  a  woman  goddess,  to  Qa  who  was  also  Ma.  Mother-Earth  bore 
not  only  fruits  but  the  race  of  man.     As  the  poet  Asius'  said : 

*  Divine  Pelasgos  on  the  wood-clad  hills 

Black  Earth  brought  forth,  that  mortal  man  might  be.' 

Pelasgos  claimed  no  father,  but  he,  the  first  father,  had  a 
mother.  And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  local  mother  must 
necessarily  have  preceded  Gaia  the  abstract  and  universal    Primi- 

^  The  fundamental  unity  of  all  the  Greek  goddesses  was,  I  think,  first  obserred 
by  Qerbard,  Ueher  Metroon  und  Ooetter-Mutter,  1849,  p.  lOS,  but  his  illuminating 
RciRgcfltion  han  been  obscured  for  half  a  century  by  systems,  such  as  that  of  Prsller 
and  Max  Mdller,  that  see  in  ancient  deities  impersonations  of  natural  phenomena. 
«  P.  X.  12.  10  ^ 

Zeuff  TJVy  Zcut  iffrl,  Zcvt  ffffftrtu'   w  fuyd\9  ZfO. 
Ffi  Kapwo^  iifUit  dt6  xX^fcrc  iiffripa  TacoF* 
»  P.  viii.  2.  4. 
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live  maD  does  not  tend  to  deal  in  al^tractions.  Each  local  hero 
claimed  descent  from  a  local  earth-nymph  or  mother^  Salamis, 
Aegina  and  'dear  mother  Ida'  are  not  late  geographical  abstrac- 
tiona ;  each  is  a  local  motlier,  a  real  parent,  and  all  are  later  merged 
in  the  great  All-Mother  Ge. 

The  Earth-Mother  and  each  and  every  local  nymph  was  mother 
not  only  of  man  but  of  all 
creatures  that  live;  she  ia 
the  *Lady  of  the  Wild 
Things '  {7r6rvia  0tipmi^\ 
Art  brings  her  figure  very 
clearly  before  us*  On  an 
early  stamped  Boeotian 
amphora*  in  the  National 
Uusaum  at  Athens  (figs, 
59  and  60)  she  is  vividly 
presented.  The  Great 
Mother  standa  with  up- 
lifted hands  exactly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  atill  earlier 
figurea  recently  discovered 
in  the  Mycenaean  shrine 
at  Cnossos*  To  either  side 
of  her  is  a  lion,  heraldically 
posed  like  the  lions  of  the 
Qate  at  Mycenae;  below 
her  is  a  frieze  of  deer. 
The  figure  is  supported  or 
rather  encircled  by  two 
women  figures,  one  at 
either  side.  These  seem 
worshippers'. 


Fiu.  59. 


to  be    part  of  a   ring  of  encircling 


^  The  diilmoiioD  ba^  bmn  aaotelj  obeerved  bj  Mim  W,  M,  L.  Hutchiu^on 
m  diioiiuiof  the  earihboro  p»rGiiUga  of  Acjioun^  w66  Aeacut  a  Jad^e  uf  ih$ 
VndetWQttd,  p.  0, 

'  ^E^i^^At  'A^,  1S99,  FL  6;  for  itamped  Boeotian  amphora<e  in  genonal, 
wm  Mr  k.  de  Bidder,  Bull  di  Corr.  HtlL  lui.  1S9S,  p.  440. 

^  Dr  Wolten  {'Zf.  'kfx-  ^^^^t  P-  ^Qo)  explnias  ilw  ^giuQ  af  tlic  Earth  Mother 
•i  Artemii  A^x*^*  *  eDiirely  agrtw  with  Prof.  E.  Wid«  tbiit  her  pose  is  not  that  of 
*eiue  gebireude  Fmo  ':  i«d  S.  WidOp  '  MjrlcenUche  G^tterbilder  uud  Idole,'  A.  Min. 
iiYi.  1901,  p.  S5S. 
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Fio.  GO. 
The  design  in  fig.  01  from  a  painted  Boeotian  amphora^also  in 


Fio.  Gl. 


the  Mnsoinn  at  Athens,  shows  a  similar  and  even  more  complete 

conception  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things/     Her  two  lions  still 

»  'E^.  'Apx.  1892,  PI.  10.  1. 
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keep  heraldic  guard,  above  her  outstretched  arms  arc  two  birds^, 
her  gown  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  great  fish.  We  are 
remiuded  of  the  Eurynome  of  Phigalia  with  her  fish-tailod  body. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  early  representations,  these 
and  countless  others,  is  that  we  can  give  the  gocldess  uo  proper 
name.  We  call  her  rightly  the  Great  Mother  and  the  '  Lady  of 
•  the  Wild  Things/  but  farther  we  cannot  go.  She  has  been  named 
Artemis  aud  Cybele,  but  for  neither  name  is  there  a  particle  of 
ovidonco. 

The  Great  Mother  is  mother  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
The  design  in  fig.  62  is  from  the  interior  of  a  rock-hewn  tomb 


Ceiling 


Lint    ©f  Floor 
¥iii.  G2. 


in  Phrygia*.  The  great  figure  of  the  Mother  and  her  lions  occupies 
the  whole  height  of  the  back  wall  of  the  tomb.  'All  things/ 
as  Cicero*  says,  'go   back  to  earth   and   rise  out  of  the  earth.' 


'  On  the  head  of  one  of  the  idoU  in  the  recently  discovered  shrine  at  Cnossos, 
Mr  Arthur  Evans  kindly  tells  me,  is  perched  a  dove,  a  forecast  it  may  be  of 
Aphrodite. 

«  See  Prof.  Bamsay,  J.H.S.  1884,  p.  246. 

*  Cic.  De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  26  et  recidunt  omnia  in  terras  et  oriuntur  e  terris. 
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*  Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we  shall  return/  and  more  tenderly 
Aeschylus^ : 

*  Y(\'v,  siiininoii  Kartli,  wlio  brings  all  thinm  to  life 
Aiul  rcai-s  and  tnkcH  /igain  into  her  womn.* 

And  so  tho  Mother  herself  keeps  wai-d  in  tlie  wiefropolis  of  the 
dead,  and  therefore  *  the  Athenians  of  old  called  the  dead  **  Demeter's 
people  " '/  On  the  festival  day  of  the  dead,  the  Nektisia  at  Athens, 
they  sacrificed  to  E^rth.  To  a  people  who  practised  inhumation, 
such  ritual  and  such  symbolism  were  almost  inevitable.  When  the 
Earth-Mother  developed  into  the  Corn-Mother,  such  symbolism 
gained  new  life  and  force  from  tho  processes  of  agriculture. 
Cicero'  records  that  in  his  day  it  was  still  the  custom  to  sow 
the  graves  of  the  dead  with  corn  :  '  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not 
(juickened  except  it  die^'  Out  of  the  symbolism  of  the  com  sown 
the  Greeks  did  iiot  develope  a  doctrine  of  immortality,  but,  when 
that  doctrine  came  to  them  from  without,  the  symbolism  of  the 
seed  lay  ready  to  hand. 


The  Mother  as  Kouuotrophos. 

Early  ait  figures  the  Mother  in  (juaint  instructive  fashion 
as  Konrotroplios,  tho  Child-Rearer.  As  such  she  appears  in  the 
design  in  fig.  G*)  taken  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of 
the  6th  century  RC.  in  the  British  Museum*.  This  figure  of 
the  Mother  is  usually  explained  as  Leto  with  the  twins  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  but  such  an  interpretation  is,  I  think,  over-bold, 
and  really  misleading.  The  artist  knows  that  there  is  a  Mother- 
Goddess;  one  child  would  be  sufficient  as  an  attribute  of  mother- 
h<)(Ml,  but  in  his  (|uaint  primitive  fashion  he  wishes  to  emphasize 
her  motherhood,  lie  gives  her  all  the  children  she  can  conveniently 
hold,  one  on  each  shoulder. 

'  Arsdi.  Chot'ph.  127. 

-  riut.  (le  fac.  in  orb.  Inn.  28  Kal  roi>f  v€Kpovt  ^ABrp^aioi  Aiy/iiyrpciovf  c&y6/iafor  ri 
iraXaiov. 

'  Cic.  [.r.ffi.  II.  22,  an<l  2.5,  03.  -•  1  Cor.  xv.  36. 

^  li.  M.  Cut.  It  213.  In^'hirnini,  Vani  Fitt.  in.  800.  Mr  A.  LanR,  Homeric 
Jlijmuf,  |)]jitc  facing:  p.  101,  nnnics  tlic  dcsipn  *  Ijeto  with  her  infftiits  Apollo  and 
Ait<M!iis.'  'V\\o  cataloj^Mo  of  the  IJritish  MuRcnin  witli  jiiBt  cnution  Bays  •Leto(?),* 
but  adds  tliat  tlic  cliildton  arc  '  prohaMy  Ajwllo  and  Artemis.*  The  figure«  to 
oitlicr  Rido  of  the  contral  *  Mother/  Dionysos  and  a  Satyr,  give  no  clue  to  the 
interpretation. 
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We  have  no  right  to  name  the  children  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
unless  inscribed  or  marke<i  as  such  by  attributes.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that,  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  vase  found  in  the 
Acropolis  excavations  and  un- 
happily still  unpublished,  we 
have  a  figure  closely  analo- 
gous, though  later  in  style,  to 
our  Kourotrophos,  bearing  on 
her  elbows  two  little  naked 
imps  who  are  insci^ed:  the 
one  is  Himeros,  the  other 
^(ros).  The  mother  can  in 
this  case  be  none  other  than 
Aphrodite.  The  attribution 
is  confirmed  by  another  frag- 
ment^ in  which  tnily  half  of 
the  Mother-goddess  is  pre- 
served and  one  child  seated 
on  her  elbow;  the  child  is 
not  inscribed,  but  against  the 
mother,  in  archaic  letters,  is 
written  A'phrodi{lii)  \  near  her 
2\s  on  our  vase  is  standing 
Dionysos. 

Pausanias',  when  examin- 
ing the  chest  of  Cypselos,  saw  a  design  on  which  was  represented 
*a  woman  carrying  a  white  boy  sleeping  on  her  right  arm  ;  on  the 
other  arm  she  has  a  black  boy  who  is  like  the  one  who  is  asleep ; 
they  both  have  their  feet  twisted  (dfjL<f>oT€pov<;  Biearpafifiipov^ 
Toi)9  iroSa^) ;  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  boys  are  Death  and 
Sleep,  and  that  Night  is  the  nui-se  of  both.'  He  adds  the  rather 
surprising  statement  that  it  *  would  have  been  easy  to  see  who 
they  were  without  the  inscriptions/ 

A    woman    with    a   child    on    each    arm    can    then    represent 
Aphrodite  with   Himeros  and    Eros;    if  one  child   is   white  and 

1  Mr  G.  C.  RiohardM,  J.II.S.  xiii.  1892,  p.  284,  pi.  xi. 

*  P.  V.  18.  1.  Dr  Frazer  translales  the  dillioult  word  diearpafin^^oit  'turned 
different  ways';  the  word  seeiuB  usually  to  imply  diutt)rtion,  but  in  the  cuse  uf 
Death  and  Sleep  this  seeniB  inappropriate. 
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asleep  and  the  other  black,  the  groap  represents  Night  with 
Death  and  Sleep;  if  the  group  is  to  represent  Leto  and  her 
twins,  there  must  be  something  to  mark  the  twins  as  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  On  another  amphora  in  the  British  Museum^  there 
does  exist  just  the  necessary  differentiation :  the  child  on  the  left 
arm  is  naked,  the  child  on  the  right  though  also  painted  black 
wears  a  short  chiton.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  one 
is  a  boy  the  other  a  girl,  and  there  is  at  least  a  high  probability 
that  the  differentiation  of  sex  points  to  Apollo  and  Artemi& 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  vase-paintings  are  here,  as 
so  often,  highly  instructive  in  the  matter  of  the  development  and 
slow  differentiation  and  articulation  of  theological  types.  At  first 
all  is  vague  and  misty ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  blank  formula,  a 
mother-goddess  characterized  by  twins.  If  we  give  her  a  name  at 
alt  she  is  Eourotrophos.  As  her  personality  grows  she  differ- 
entiates, she  is  Aphrodite  with  Eros  and  Himeros,  she  is  Night 
with  Sleep  and  Death.  When  Apollo  and  Artemis  came  from  the 
North  they  became  the  twins  par  excellence^  and  they  are  affiliated 
to  the  old  religion ;  the  Mother  as  Eourotrophos  became  Leto  with 
Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  like  process  goes  on  in  literature,  though  it  is  less  obviously 
manifest.  At  the  opening  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  Woman-Herald 
in  Aristophanes'  makes  proclamation  as  follows : 

<  Keep  solemn  silence.  Keep  solemn  silence.  Pray  to  the  two  Thesmo- 
i)horoi,  to  Demeter,  and  to  Kore,  and  to  Plouton,  and  to  Kalligoneia,  and  to 
Kourotrophos^  and  to  Hermes,  and  the  Charites.' 

Discussion  from  the  time  of  the  scholiast  onwards  has  raged 
as  to  who  Eourotrophos  is — is  she  Hestia,  is  she  Oe  ?  The  simple 
truth  is  never  faced  that  she  is  Kourotrophos,  an  attribute  become 
a  personality.  Her  personality,  it  is  true,  faded  before  the  dominant 
personality  of  the  Mother  of  Eleusis,  but  her  presence  in  the 
ancient  ritual-formulary  speaks  clearly  for  her  original  actuality. 
Once  she  had  faded,  all  the  other  more  successful  goddesses,  Qe, 
Artemis,  Hekate,  Leto,  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  even  Athene,  contend 
for  her  name  as  their  epithet.  There  is  no  controversy  so  idle  and 
apparently  so  prolific  as  that  which  seeks  to  find  in  these  ancient 

»  /?.  M.  Cat.  n  168. 

-  Ar.  Thexm.  205  and  Rohol.  ad  loc.  The  words  ri  FJ  have  been  interpolated 
after  KovporpSifHfi  bat  withoat  MS.  authority. 
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inchoate  personalities,  such  as  Kourotrophos  and  Kalligeneia,  the 
epithets  of  the  Olympians  they  so  long  predated. 

The  figure  of  the  Mother  as  Kourotrophos  lent  itself  easily  to 
later  abstractions.  Themis  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  she  attains 
a  real  personality ;  her  sisters  Eunomia  and  Dike  are  scarcely  flesh 
and  blood,  they  are  beautiful  stately  shadows.  The  '  making  of  a 
goddess '  is  always  a  mystery,  the  outcome  of  manifold  causes  of 
which  we  have  lost  count.  At  the  close  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  at 
the  end  of  the  weary,  fatal  Peloponnesian  war,  Eirene,  Peace,  almost 
attained  godhead,  and  godhead  as  the  Mother.  Cephisodotos,  father 
of  Praxiteles,  made  for  the  market-place  at  Athens  a  statue  of  her 
carrying  the  child  Ploutos,  the 
Athenians  built  her  an  altar 
and  did  sacrifice  to  her,  Aristo- 
phanes brings  her  on  the  stage, 
but  it  is  all  too  late  and  in  vain, 
she  remains  an  abstraction  as 
lifeless  as  Theoria  or  Opora, 
and  finds  no  place  among  the 
humanities  of  Olympus. 

Tyclie,  Fortune,  another  late 
abstraction  of  the  Mother, 
though  she  is  scarcely  more 
human  than  Eirene,  obtained  a 
wide  popularity.  Pausanias^ 
saw  at  Thebes  a  sanctuary  of 
Tyche ;  he  remarks  after  naming 
the  artists,  'it  was  a  clever 
plan  of  them  to  put  Ploutos  in 
the  arms  of  Tyche  as  his  mother 
or  nurse,  and  Cephisoiiotos  was 
no  less  clever ;  he  made  for  the 
Athenians  the  image  of  Eirene  holding  Ploutos.' 

These  abstractions,  Tyche,  Ananke  and  the  like,  were  popular 
with  the  Orphics.  Their  very  lack  of  personality  favoured  a 
growing  philosophic  monotheism.  The  design  in  fig.  64  is  carved 
in  low  relief  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Hall  of  the  Mystae  of 
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Dionysos,  recently  excavated  at  Melos*.  Tyche  holds  a  child — 
presumably  the  local  Ploutos  of  Melos — ^in  her  arms.  Above  her 
is  inscribed,  'May  Agathe  Tyche  of  Melos  be  gracious  to 
Alexandres,  the  founder  of  the  holy  Mystae/  Tyche,  Fortune, 
might  be,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  Patron,  the  Good  Luck  of  any 
and  every  city,  but  to  the  mystic  she  had  another  and  a  deeper 
meaning ;  she,  like  the  Agathos  Daimon,  was  the  inner  Fate  of  his 
life  and  soul.  In  her  house,  as  will  later  be  seen  (Chap.  XI.),  he 
lodged,  observing  rules  of  purity  and  abstinence  before  he  was 
initiated  into  the  underworld  mysteries  of  Trophonios,  before  he 
drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne.  It  is  one  of  the 
countless  instances  in  which  the  Orphics  went  back  behind  the 
Olympian  divinities  and  mysticized  the  earlier  figures  of  the 
Mother  or  the  Daughter. 

Demeter  and  Kore. 

So  long  as  and  wherever  man  lived  for  the  most  part  by 
hunting,  the  figure  of  the  *Lady  of  the  Wild  Things'  would 
content  his  imagination.  But,  when  he  became  an  agriculturist, 
the  Mother-goddess  must  perforce  be,  not  only  Eourotrophos  of  all 
living  things,  but  also  the  Corn-mother,  Demeter. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Demeter  has  been  often  discussed'. 
The  most  popular  etymology  is  that  which  makes  her  Aafn^rrjp, 
Earth-mother,  Aa,  which  occurs  in  such  interjections'  as  if>€v  ha, 
oiol  ha,  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Fa.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  meaning  this  etymology  is  nowise  satisfactory. 
Demeter  is  not  the  Earth-Mother,  not  the  goddess  of  the  earth  in 
general,  but  of  the  fruits  of  the  civilized,  cultured  earth,  the  tilth ; 
not  the  'Lady  of  the  Wild  Things,*  but  She-who-bears-fruits, 
Karpophoros,  Mannhardt  was  the  first  to  point  out  another 
etymology,  more  consonant  with  this  notion.     The  author  of  the 

1  Mr  R.  C.  Bosanquet, '  Excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Melos,'  J.H.S,  xtiii. 
1898,  p.  60,  Fig.  1,  and  Dr  P.  Wolters,  *  Melische  Koltstatuen,'  A.  Mitt,  x?.  1890, 
p.  248. 

^  All  the  proposed  ctymologieR,  possible  and  impossible,  are  collected  by 
Mnnnbardt,  MytholygUche  Forschunffen,  p.  287.  To  his  discussion  most  now  be 
added  Dr  Krctschmer's  view  that  AS.  like  M5  means  mother  and  that  the  form 
Aafidrrjp  aroRe  when  Aa  had  crystallized  into  a  proper  name.  Bee  Fettichrift  der 
irinirrStndirn,  1902,  p.  291. 

'  Acscli.  Prom.  Vinct.  608. 
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Etymologicon  Magnvm^,  after  stringing  together  a  whole  series  of 
senseless  conjectures,  at  last  stumbles  on  what  looks  like  the  truth. 
'  Deo,'  he  says, '  may  be  derived  fix)m  rdi;  Siyav,  for  barley  grains 
are  called  by  the  Cretans  htiai*  The  Cretan  word  hr^al  is  near 
akin  to  the  ordinary  Greek  (eui,  the  word  used  for  a  coarse  wheat 
or  spelt ;  the  fruitful  field  in  Homer'  bears  the  epithet  ^eiScopo^, 
*  spelt-yielding/  Demeter,  it  will  later  be  seen  (p.  564),  probably 
came  from  Crete,  and  brought  her  name  with  her;  she  is  the 
Earth,  but  only  in  this  limited  sense,  as  '  Qrain-Mother.' 

To  the  modem  mind  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  processes  of 
agriculture  conducted  in  the  main  by  women,  and  mirroring  them- 
selves in  the  figures  of  women-goddesses.  But  in  dajrs  when  man 
was  mainly  concerned  with  hunting  and  fighting  it  was  natural 
enough  that  agriculture  and  the  ritual  attendant  on  it  should  fall 
to  the  women.  Moreover  to  this  social  necessity  was  added,  and  still 
is  among  many  savage  communities,  a  deep-seated  element  of  super- 
stition. '  Primitive  man,'  Mr  Payne'  observes, '  refuses  to  interfere 
in  agriculture ;  he  thinks  it  magically  dependent  for  success  on 
woman,  and  connected  with  child-bearing.'  'When  the  women 
plant  maize,'  said  the  Indian  to  Gumilla, '  the  stalk  produces  two 
or  three  ears.  Why?  Because  women  know  how  to  produce 
children.  They  only  know  how  to  plant  com  to  ensure  its  germi- 
nating. Then  let  them  plant  it,  they  know  more  than  we  know.' 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  mind  of  the  men  of  Athens  who  sent 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  keep  the  Thesmophoria  and  work 
their  charms  and  ensure  fertility  for  crops  and  man. 

It  was  mainly  in  connection  with  agriculture,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  Earth-goddess  developed  her  double  form  as  Mother 
and  Maid.  The  ancient '  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things '  is  both  in  one 
or  perhaps  not  consciously  either,  but  at  Eleusis  the  two  figures 
are  clearly  outlined;  Demeter  and  Kore  are  two  persons  though 
one  god.  They  take  shape  very  charmingly  in  the  design  in 
'  fig.  G5,  from  an  early  red-figured  skyphos^  found  at  Eleusis.  To 
the  left  Demeter  stands,  holding  in  her  left  hand  her  sceptre, 
while  with   her  right  she  gives  the  corn-ears  to  her  nursling, 

^  £lym.  Hag,  s.t.  Ai^  sub  fin. :  4  Aiyt^,  m^^  rdt  diydt  *  o0rw  7dp  di|ai  wpoaayopii* 
orrai  urd  Kfrfr^w  al  KpiOal, 

'  Horn.  IL  II.  52S  ftldupot  d^vpa, 

»  Hiitory  of  the  New  World,  vol.  u.  p.  7. 

*  O.  Robensohn,  *  EleusiniBohe  Beitrage.'  A.  Mitth.  1809,  pi.  vii. 
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Triptolemos,  who  holds  his  'crooked  plough/    Behind  is  Kore, 
the  maiden,  with  her  simple  chiton  for  dress,  and  her  long  flowing 
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hair,  and  the  torches  she  holds  as  Queen  of  the  underworld.  Mother 
and  Maid  in  this  picture  are  clearly  distinguished,  but  not  infre- 
quently, when  both  appear  together,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
is  which. 


The  relation  of  these  ^early  matriarchal,  husbandless  goddesses, 
whether  Mother  or  Maid,  to  the  male  figures  that  accompany  them 
is  one  altogether  noble  and  womanly,  though  perhaps  not  what 
the  modern  mind  holds  to  be  feminine.  It  seems  to  halt  some- 
where half-way  between  Mother  and  Lover,  with  a  touch  of  the 
patron  saint.  Aloof  from  achievement  themselves,  they  choose  a 
local  hero  for  their  own  to  inspire  and  protect.  They  ask  of  him, 
not  that  he  should  love  or  adore,  but  that  he  should  do  great  deeds. 
Hera  has  Jason,  Athene  Perseus,  Herakles  and  Theseus,  Demeter 
and  Kore  Triptolemos.  And  as  their  glory  is  in  the  hero's  high 
deeds,  so  their  grace  is  his  guerdon.  With  the  coming  of  patriarchal 
conditions  this  high  companionship  end&  The  women  goddesses 
are  sequestered  to  a  servile  domesticity,  they  become  abject  and 


amorous. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  primarily  the  two  forms  of  the 
Earth  or  Corn-goddess  are  not  Mother  and  Daughter,  but  Mother 
and  Maiden,  Demeter  and  Eore.  They  are,  in  feu^t,  merely  the 
older  and  younger  form  of  the  same  person ;  hence  their  easy  con- 
fusion. The  figures  of  the  Mother  and  Daughter  are  mythological 
rather  than  theological,  i.e.  they  arise  from  the  story-telling 
instinct : 

*  Demeter  of  the  beauteous  hair,  ffoddess  divine,  I  sing, 

She  and  the  slender-ancled  maia,  her  daughter,  whom  the  Idns 
Aidoneus  seized,  by  Zeun*  decree.  He  found  her,  as  she  played 
Far  from  her  mother's  side,  who  reaps  the  corn  with  golden  blade  ^.' 

The  com  is  reaped  and  the  earth  desolate  in  winter-time. 
Aetiology  is  ready  with  a  human  love-story.  The  maiden,  the 
young  fruit  of  the  earth,  was  caught  by  a  lover,  kept  for  a  season, 
and  in  the  spring-time  returns  to  her  mother;  the  mother  is  com- 
forted, and  the  earth  blossoms  again' : 

'Thus  she  spake,  and  then  did  Demeter  the  sarlanded  yield 
And  straightway  let  spring  up  the  fruit  of  the  loamy  neld. 
And  all  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  with  leaves  and  blossoming  things 
Was  heavy.    Then  she  went  forth  to  the  law-delivering  kings 
And  taught  them,  Triptolemos  first' 

Mythology  might  work  its  will,  but  primitive  art  never  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  never  lost  hold 
of  the  truth  that  they  were  one  goddess.  On  the  Boeotian  plate* 
in  fig.  66  is  figured  the  Corn-goddess,  but  whether  as  Mother  or 
Maid  it  is  difficult,  I  incline  to  think  impossible,  to  decide.  She 
is  a  great  goddess,  enthroned  and  heavily  draped,  wearing  a  high 
polos  on  her  head.  She  holds  ears  of  com,  a  pomegranate,  a  torch ; 
before  her  is  an  omphalos-like  altar,  on  it  what  looks  like  a  pome- 
granate— is  she  Demeter  or  Persephone  7  I  incline  to  think  she 
is  both  in  one ;  the  artist  has  not  differentiated  her. 

1  Horn,  Hymn,  ad  Get,  1. 

*  Horn,  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  470.  The  elaborate  aetiology  of  the  whole  Homerie 
Hymn  to  Demeter  has  been  fully  examined  and  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Reliyiont  oh.  xxni.  and  Appendix. 

*  Athens  Nat.  Mus.  484.  Fig.  66  is  reproduoed  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent 
me  by  Prof.  Sam.  Wide.  For  further  particulars  of  this  class  of  ▼asee  I  must  refer 
to  Prof.  Wide's  article  *  Eine  lokale  Oattung  Boiotisoher  Oefasse/  A,  Mitt,  xxf  1. 1901, 
p.  148.  Prof.  Wide  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  bird  in  the  field  ia 
a  bird-aoul  and  points  out  that  merely  decorative  'FOUfiguren'  do  not  occur  on  Uiis 
class  of  yases.  This  interpretation  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  but  till  farther 
evidence  emerges,  I  hesitate  to  adopt  it  as  certain. 
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The  dead,  according  to  Plntarch's^  statement,  were  tAlled  by 
the  Athenians  '  Demeter's  people/    The  ancient '  Lady  of  the  Wild 
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Things/  with  her  guardian  lions,  keeps  ward  over  the  dead  in  the 
tombs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  every  grave  became  her  sanctuary.  But 
in  Greece  proper,  and  especially  at  Eleusis,  where  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid  take  mythological,  differentiated  form  as  Demeter  and 
her  daughter  Persephone,  their  individual  functions  tend  more  and 
more  to  specialize.  Demeter  becomes  more  and  more  agricultural, 
more  and  more  the  actual  com.  As  Plutarch*  observes — with  full 
consciousness  of  the  anomalous  blend  of  the  human  and  the 
physical — a  poet  can  say  of  the  reapers: 

*  What  time  men  shear  to  earth  Demetor's  limbs.'  ^ 

The  Mother  takes  the  physical  side,  the  Daughter  the  spiritual 
— the  Mother  is  more  and  more  of  the  upper  air,  the  Daughter  of 
the  underworld. 

Demeter  as  Thesmophoros  has  for  her  sphere  more  and 
more  the  things  of  this  life,  laws  and  civilized  marriage;  she 
grows  more  and  more  human  and  kindly,  goes  more  and  more 

*  Plat,  de  fac.  in  orh.  lun.  xxviii. 

*  Plut.  de  U.  et  0$ir.  lxvi.  iroiijT^  W  rci  ^irJ  rwr  ^e^^6rrwr  *T9/biot  5t* 
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QV(di;k};tb6  hpin^^  QlympianOt'  till  in  the  HotaerieiElymn  sheathe 
SiMlh-)Cpthei;.iE|  «)i;9^.tUftl  d^i^en  of  Olympus.  1  The  Daughter; 
at  first  but  the  young  form  of  the  mother,  is  in  maiden  fashion 
sequestered,  even  a  little  farouche;  she  withdraws  herself  more 
and  more  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  the  things  below  and 
beyond : 

'She  waits  for  each  and  other. 

She  waits  for  all  men  bom, 
Foivets  the  earth  her  mother. 

The  life  of  fruits  and  corn. 
And  spring  and  seed  and  swallow 
Take  wing  for  her  and  follow 
Where  summer  song  ritigs  hollow 

And  flowers  are  put  to  scorn.' 

And  in  that  kingdom  aloof  her  figure  waxes  as  the  figure  of 
the  Mother  wanes: 

<  0  daughter  of  earth,  my  mother,  her  oro¥m  and  blossom  of  birth, 
I  am  also  I  also  thy  brother,  I  go  as  I  came  unto  earth.' 

She  passes  to  a  place  unknown  of  the  Olympians,  her  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world. 

'  Thou  art  more  than  the  Qods,  who  number  the  days  of  our  temporal  breath, 
For  these  give  labour  and  slumber,  but  thou,  Proserpina,  Death.' 

•  Ail  this  is  matter  of  late  development  At  first  we  have 
merely  the  figures  of  the  Two  Goddesses,  the  Two  Thesmophoroi, 
the  Two  Despoinae.  Demeter  at  Hermione  is  Chthonia,  in 
Arcadia^  she  is  at  once  Erinys  and  Lousia.  But  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  as  will  later  be  se^n,  a  religion  like  Orphism,  which 
concerned  itself  with  the  abnegation  of  this  world  and  the  life  of 
the  soul  hereafter,  laid  hold  rather  of  the  figure  of  the  underworld 
Kore,  and  left  the  prosperous,  genial  Corn-Mother  to  make  her 
way  alone  into  Olympus. 

The  Anodos  of  the  Maiden  Earth-ooddesses. 

In  discussing  the  Boeotian  plate  (fig.  66),  it  has  been  seen 
that  it  is  not  easy  always  to  distinguish  in  art  the  figures  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid.  A  like  difficulty  attends  the  interpretation 
of  the  series  of  curious  representations  of  the  earth-goddess  now 
to  be  considered  (figs.  67 — 71). 

»  P.  Yin.  25.  4—7. 
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We  begin  With  the  vade-painting  in  fig.  Q7i  whei«  hllppilj  an 
inscription  makes  the  interpretation  .eertaini  'Theddrign  is  from 
a  red-figured  krater,  now  in  the  Albertinttm  Mlisettm  at  Dte^eti^. 
To  the  right  is  a  conventional  earth-mound  i(;^ca/Lui  tQ^V    Ii^  ftdloi 
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of  it  stands  Hermes.  He  holds  not  his  kerykeion,  but  a  rude 
forked  rhabdds.  It  was  with  the  rhabdas,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  44),  that  he  summoned  the  souls  from  the  gnkYe-pithos. 
Here,  too,  he  is  present  as  Psychagogos;  he  has  come  to  sumnion 
an  earth-spirit,  nay  more,  the  Earth-goddess  herself.  Out  of  the 
artificial  moUbd,  which  symbolizes  the  earth  itself,  rises  the  figure 
of  a  woman.  At  first  sight  we  might  be  inclined  to  call  her  Qe,. 
tho  FMvih-Motlier,  but  the  figure  is  slight  and  maidenly,  and  over 
her  happily  is  written  (Phe)rophatta.  It  is  the  Anodos  of  Eore — 
the  coming  of  the  goddess  is  greeted  by  an  ecstatic  dance  of  goat- 

»  Jahrbuchd.  Jnit.  ilfu.  1S98,  p.  166. 
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bomod  Pane$.  They  are  not  Satyrs:  these,  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  879)i  are  horse  demons.  By  the  early  middle  of  the  5th 
century  B.O.,  the  date  of  this  red-figured  vase,  the  worship  of  the 
Arcadian  Pan  was  well-established  at  Athens,  and  the  goat-men. 
the  Panes,  became  the  fashionable  and  fitting  attendants  of  the 
Earth-Maiden.  The  inscriptions  above  their  heads  can,  unfortu- 
nately, not  be  read. 

A  vase  of  much  later  date  (fig.  68)  shows  us  substantially  the 


Fio.  6S. 

same  scene.  The  design  is  from  a  red-figured  krater^  in  the 
Berlin  Antiquarium.  The  goddess  again  rises  from  an  artificial 
mound  decorated  with  sprays  of  foliage.  The  attendant  figures 
are  different.  A  goat-legged  Pan  leans  eagerly  over  the  mound, 
but  Dionysos  himself,  with  his  thyrsos,  sits  quietly  waiting  the 
Anodos,  and  with  him  are  his  real  attendants,  the  horse-tailed 
Satyrs.  In  the  left-hand  comer  a  little  winged  Love-god  plays  on 
the  double  flutes.    The  rising  goddess  is  not  inscribed,  and  she  is 

1  Berl.  Cat.  3646.  Mon.  d,  Inst.  in.  Ut.  it.  This  vaM  with  othen  of  the  mum 
tjpe  is  ezpUioed  by  Dr  Robert,  Arehdologische  Mdhrchen,  p.  106,  as  the  rising  of 
%  Spring-Nymph,  bat  the  inscribed  Berlin  Tsse  wm  not  known  to  him,  see  also 
•  Dclphika,'  JM.S.  zix.  1899,  p.  288. 
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best  left  unnamed.  She  is  an  Ekirth-goddess,  but  the  presence  of 
Dionysos  makes  us  suspect  that  there  is  some  reminiscence  of 
Semcle  (p.  406).  The  presence  of  the  Love-god  points,  as  will  be 
explained  later  (Chap,  xii.),  to  the  influence  of  Orphism. 

More    curious,   more   instructive,   but   harder  completely   to 
explain,  is  the  design  in  fig.  69,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in 


Fio.  C9. 

tlio  JiihliotluHjue  Nationalo^  at  Paris.  The  coloasal  head  and 
lifted  hands  of  a  woman  are  rising  out  of  the  earth.  This  time 
there  is  no  artificial  mound,  the  scene  takes  place  in  a  temple  or 
sanctuary,  indicated  by  the  two  bounding  columns.  Two  men,  not 
Satyrs,  are  present,  and  this  time  not  as  idle  spectators.  Both  are 
armed  with  great  mallets  or  hammers,  and  one  of  them  strikes  the 
head  of  the  rising  woman. 

Some  possible  light  is  thrown  on  this  difficult  vase  by  the  con- 
sideration of  two  others.  First  wo  have  two  designs  from  the 
obvcirse  and  reverse  of  an  amphora',  shown  together  in   fig.  70. 

1  Cat.  298.  Milliet  et  Qiraadon,  PI.  lii.  b,  disonssed  by  Prof.  FnriwXngler. 
Jahrbnch  d.  Inst.  1891,  p.  118,  and  Prof.  Gardner,  JM.S,  xxi.  1901,  p.  6,  and 
J.  E.  Harrison,  'Delphika,'  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  282. 

*  Vani  dipinti  del  Musco  Vivenzio  desiffnati  di  C.  Angelini  net  mdooxcti. 
IlluRtraio  di  G.  Patron!  1900,  Tar.  xxix.  All  the  plates  of  this  pnblioation  are 
of  course  reproduced  from  very  old  drawings  and  are  quite  untrustworthy  as  regards 
style.  The  vase  under  discussion  is  now  lost,  so  that  the  original  cannot  be 
compared.  Rig.  Patroni  thinks  the  drawing  is  authentic.  I  reproduce  it  partly 
because  tlic  subject  is  not  wholly  explicable,  partly  in  the  hope  that  by  making 
it  iTiore  widely  known,  I  may  lead  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  rase,  which  may  be  in 
some  private  collection. 
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On  the  obverse  to  the  left  we  have  a  scene  &irly  familiar,  a 
goddess  rising  from  the  ground,  watched  by  a  youth,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  some  sort  of  implement,  either  a  pick  or  a  hammer. 


Fia.  70, 

The  meaning  of  the  reverse  design  is  conjectural.  A  man,  short 
of  stature  and  almost  deformed  in  appearance,  looks  at  a  curious 
and  problematic  figure,  half  woman  and  half  vase,  set  on  a 
quadrangular  basis.  Before  it,  if  the  drawing  be  correct,  is  a 
spiked  crown ;  round  about,  in  the  field,  a  number  of  rosettes.  A 
design  so  problematic  is  not  likely  to  be  a  forgery.  Before  its 
meaning  is  conjectured,  another  vase,  whose  interpretation  is 
perfectly  clear  and  certain,  remains  to  be  considered.  Its  meaning 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  others. 

The  design  in  fig.  71  is  from  a  red-figured  amphora^  of  the 
finest  period,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  At  a  first 
glance,  when  we  see  the  splendid  figure,  rising  from  the  ground 
with  outstretched  arms,  the  man  with  the  hammer  and  Hermes 
attendant,  we  think  that  we  have  the  familiar  scene  of  the  rising 
of  Kore  or  Qe.  As  such,  had  no  inscriptions  existed,  the  design 
would  certainly  hi^ve  been  interpreted.  But,  i^  it  happcLis,  each 
figure  is  carefully  inscribed.  To  the  left  Zeus,  next  to  him 
HermeSt  next  Epimeihexia,  and  last,  not  Qe  or  Kore,  but  Pandora, 
Over  Pandora,  to  greet  her  uprising,  hovers  a  Love-god  with 
a  fillet  in  his  outstretched  hands. 


Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  *  A  new  Pandora  Vase/  J,H.S,  xxi.  1901,  Plate  I. 
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Pandora  rises  from  the  earth ;  she  is  thQ  Earth,  giver  of  all  gifts. 
This  is  made  doubly  sure  by  another  representation  of  her. birth 
or  rather  her  making.    On  the  well-known  Bale-oyMx  o(  th$ 


Pio.  71. 


British  Museum^  Pandora,  half  statue  half  woman^  has  just  been 
modelled  by  Hephaistos,  and  Athene  is  in  the  act  of  decking  her. 
Pandora  she  certainly  is,  but  against  her  is  written  her  other  name 
(A^nQsidora*,  *  she  who  sends  up  gifts.'  Pandoi-a  is  a  form  or  title 
of  the  tearth-goddess  in  the  Eore  form,  entirely  humanize  and 
vividly  personified  by  mythology. 

In  the  light  of  this  substantial  identity  of  Pandora  and  the    i 
Earth-Kore,  it  is  possible  perhaps  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the    \ 

1  Brit.  Mm.  Cat,  i>  4.    }Vhite  Athenian  Vaut,  PUte  19.    MyiK  and  M<m*  of 
Atie,  Aihem,  p.  460,  fig.  60i 

^  The  worship  of  Ge  as  Anesidora  at  Phlya  will  be  later  diaenased,  Chap,  xil 
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problematic  vase  in  fig.  70.  Have  we  not  on  obverse  and  reverse 
a  juxtaposition  of  the  two  scenes,  the  Rise  of  Kore,  the  Making  of 
Pandora  ?  On  this  showing  the  short  deformed  man  would  be 
Hephaistos,  and  Pandora,  half  woman  half  vase,  may  be  conceived 
as  issuing  from  her  once  famous  pithoa. 

The  pimtaminatio  of  th^  my^  of  the  tfi»lang  of  Pandora  and 
the  Anodes  of  B^re  may  ^xj^aita  Also  another  difficulty.  In  the 
making  Mi^  moulding  of  Pandorai  Hephaistos  the  craftsman  uses 
his  characteristic  implement,  the  hammer^  This  hammer  he  also 
uses  (o  brsak  ppeo  ihe  head  of  Zeus,  in  rsepresentations  of  the 
birth  pf  Atb^i^e  (p.  365).  On  vases  with  the  Anodes  of  Kore 
the  Satyrs  or  Potter  jcarry  and  use  sometimes  an  ordinary  pick, 
sometimes  a  hamm^tr,  like  the  hammer  of  Hephaistos.  The  pick 
is  the  natural  implement  for  breaking  clods  of  earth,  the  spade 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  before  the  iron  age — the  hammers 
have  always  presented  a  difficulty.  May  they  not  have  arisen  in 
connactipo  vfith  the  myth  of  the  making  of  Pandora,  and  then,  by 
confusion,  passed  to  the  Anodos  of  Kore  ? 

Finally,  returning  to  the  difficult  design  in  fig.  69,  I  would 
offer  another  suggestion.  The  fact  that  the  scene  takes  place  in  a 
sanctuary  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  we  have  here  a  representa- 
tion of  some  sort  of  mimetic  ritual  The  Anodos  of  Kore  was,  as 
has  already  been  seen  (p.  131),  dramatized  at  certain  festivals; 
exactly  how  we  do  not  know.  At  the  festival  of  the  Charila 
(p.  107)  a  puppet  dressed  as  a  girl  was  brought  out,  beaten,  and 
ultimately  hanged  in  a  chasm.  Is  it  not  possible  that  at  some 
festival  of  the  Earth-goddess  there  was  a  mimetic  enactment  of 
the  Anodos,  that  the  earth  or  some  artificially-formed  chasm  was 
broken  open  by  picks,  and  that  a  puppet  or  a  real  woman  emerged. 
It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  vase-painter  had  some  such 
scene  in  his  mind  than  that  the  Satyrs  with  their  picks  or 
hammers  i*epresent  the  storm  and  lightning  from  heaven  beating 
on  the  earth  to  subdue  it  and  compel  its  fertility*.    At  Megara, 

^  A  lott  play  of  Sophocles  wm  oaUed  Uw^pa  i)  S^poff^oc.  The  od^pa  though 
ohanteterietio  of  HephaUtos  the  craftsman  was  ased  by  agricuUnrists.  Tryoaeasin 
the  Pax  (v,  666)  remembers  that  his  a^dpa  waits  at  Lome  glittering  and  ready, 
BeeJ.H.S.  XX.  1900,  p.  107. 

*  Prof.  Fartwangler,  Jakrlmch  d.  Iiut,  1891,  pp.  117  and  124,  <Eia  araltet 
m^thisohet  Symbol  fUr  die  Blitse  sind  aber  Hammer  ond  Beil.  Sie  sind  es...die 
mit  mttchtigen  Gewittem  den  Kopf  der  groesen  Mutter  Erde  schlagen  und  himmem 
bis  sie  erwacht  und  erweicht.' 
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near  the  Prytaneion,  Fausanias^  saw  '  a  rock  which  was  called 
Anaklethra',  "  Calling  Up,"  because  Demeter,  if  anyone  like  to 
believe  it,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her  daughter, 
called  her  up  there/  He  adds, '  the  women  of  Megara  to  this  day 
perform  rites  that  are  analogous  to  the  legend  told.*  Unhappily 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  these  rites  were.  Lucian  devotes  a  half- 
serious  treatise  to  discussing  the  scope  and  merits  of  pantomimic 
dancing,  Xenophon'  in  his  Banquet  lets  us  see  that  educated 
guests  after  dinner  preferred  the  acting  of  a  myth  to  the  tumbling 
of  a  dancing  girl,  but  the  actual  ritual  pantomime  of  the  ancients 
is  to  us  a  sealed  book.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
'  things  done  *  {Spwfieva)  of  ritual  helped  to  intensify  mythological 
impersonation  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more  than,  the  'things 
spoken'  (eTri;)  of  the  poet. 

Pandora. 

To  the  primitive  matriarchal  Greek  Pandora  was  then  a  real 
goddess,  in  form  and  name,  of  the  Earth,  and  men  did  sacrifice 
to  her.  By  the  time  of  Aristophanes*  she  had  become  a  misty 
figure,  her  ritual  archaic — matter  for  the  oracles  of '  Bakis.'  The 
prophet  instructing  Peisthetairos  reads  from  his  script : 
jL     'First  to  Pandora  sacrifice  a  whito-flceced  ram.' 

The  scholiast  gives  the  correct  and  canonical  interpretation 

'  to  Pandora,  the  earth,  because  she  bestows  all  things  necessary 

for  life.*     By  his  time,  and  long  before,  explanation  was  necessary. 

Hipponax'*  knew  of  her;  Athenaeus,  in  his  discussion  of  cabbages^ 

quotes  from  memory  the  mysterious  lines : 

'He  grovelled,  worshipping  the  seven-leaved  cabbage 
To  which  Pandora  sacrificed  a  cake 
At  the  Thargelia  for  a  pharmakos.' 

The  passage,  though  obscure,  is  of  interest  because  it  connects 
Pandora  the  Earth-goddess  with  the  Thargelia,  the  festival  of  the 

^  P.  I.  43.  2..Jouc6Ta  di  T<f  \&vtp  ipQaip  it  ^/lar  ^c  at  VLtyapimif  ywauctt* 

'  The  Ktijmoloffieon  Mafjnum  nas  the  form ' ApoxXfiSpit, 

'  Xcn.  Symp.  vii.  6.  I  have  elsewhere  {Myth,  and  Mon.  of  Ane,  Athem,  p.  oxvii) 
discuRRed  the  possible  influence  of  snoh  mimetic  presentations  on  the  fixed  mytho- 
logical  types  of  vase-paintings.  Dr  Frazer  (Oolden  B<mgh,  2nd  ed.  vol.  in.  p.  165) 
makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  sacred  dramas  may  be  found  a  possible 
meeting-ground  between  Enhemerists  and  their  opponents. 

*  Ar.  Av.  071,  sohol.  ad  loc.  *  Frg.  Hippon.  ap.  Athen.  ii.  |870. 
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first-fruits  of  the  Earth.  EfiTaced  in  popular  ritual  she  emerges  in 
private  superstition.  Philostratos^  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  tells 
iiow!  a  certain  man,  in  need  of  money  to  dower  his  daughter, 
'  sacrificed  V  to  Earth  for  treasure,  and  Apollonius,  to  whom  he 
confided  his  desire,  said,  '  Earth  and  I  will  help  you,'  and  h^ 
prayed  to  Pandora,  sought  in  a  garden,  and  found  the  desired 
treasure.  . 

Pandora  is  in  ritual  and  matriarchal  theology  the  earth  as 
Eore,  but  in  the  patriarchal  mythology  of  Hesiod  her  great  figure 
is  strangely  changed  and  minished.  She  is  no  longer  Earth-bom, 
but  the  creature,  the  handiwork  of  Olympian  Zeu&  On  a  late, 
red-figured  krater  in  the  British  Museum',  obviously  inspired  by 
Hesiod,  we  have  the  scene  of  her  birth.  She  no  longer  rises  half- 
way from  the  ground,  but  stands  stiff  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
Olympians.  Zeus  is  there  seated  with  sceptre  and  thunderbolt, 
Poseidon  is  there.  Iris  and  Hermes  and  Ares  and  Hera,  and  Athene 
about  to  crown  the  new-born  maiden.  .  Earth  is  all  but  forgotten, 
and  yet  so  haunting  is  tradition  that,  in  a  lower  row,  beneath  the 
Olympians,  a  chorus  of  men,  disguised  as  goat-homed  Panes,  still 
dance  their  welcome.  It  is  a  singular  reminiscence,  and,  save  as 
a  survival,  wholly  irrelevant. 

Hesiod  loves  the  story  of  the  Making  of  Pandora:  he  has 
shaped  it  to  his  own  bourgeois,  pessimistic  ends ;  he  tells  it  twice. 
Once  in  the  Theogony*,  and  here  the  new-bom  maiden  has  no 
name,  she  is  jUst  a 'beautiful  evil,'  a  'crafty  snare'  to  mortals. 
But  in  the  Works  and  Daya^  he  dares  to  name  her  and  yet  with 
infinite  skill  to  wrest  her  glory  into  shame : 

*  He  Bpako,  and  they  did  the  will  pf  Zeus,  sou  of  KronoH,  tlio  Lord, 
For  stniightway  the  Haiti ug  One,  the  Famous,  at  his  word 
Took  clay  and  moulded  an  image,  in  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 
And  Athene,  the  gray-eyed  goddess  girt  her  and  decked  hor  hair. 
And  ahout  her  the  Graces  divine  and  our  Lady  Pcrsuutiion  HOt 
Bracelet!)  of  gold  on  her  flesh ;  and  about  her  others  yet, 
,  The  Huuru  with  their  beautiful  hair,  twined  wreaths  of  blossoms  of  spring, 
While  Pallas  Athene  still  ordered  her  decking  in  everything. 
Then  put  the  Argus-slayer,  the  marshal  of  souls  to  their  place, 
Tricks  and  flattering  words  in  her  bosom  and  thievish  ways. 

1  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  zzziz.  §  376. 

s  Bnt,  Mut,  Cat,  b  467.  J.H,S,  xx.  pi.  11  and  12,  p.  378,  and  BoBoher,  Lex. 
•.?.  Panaora,  fig.  3. 

>  Hes.  Thiog.  670,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MaoCoU. 
«Het.  Op.  69ff. 
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Ho  wrought  by  the  will  of  Zeiis,  the  Loml- thundering  giving  her  voice, 
Spokcflinan  of  g(Kls  tlmt  ho  is,  and  for  name  of  her  this  was  his  choice, 
Pandora,  because  in  Olympus  the  gods  joined  together  then 
And  all  of  them  gave  her,  a  gifty  a  sorrow,  to  covetous  men.' 

Through  all  the  magic  of  a  poet,  caught  and  enchaitited  himself 
by  the  vision  of  a  lovely  woman,  there  gleams  the  ugly  malice  of 
theological  animus.  Zeus  the  Father  will  have  no  great  Earth- 
goddess,  Mother  and  Maid  in  one,  in  his  man-fashioned  Olympus, 
but  her  figure  is  from  the  beginning,  so  he  re-makes  it ;  woman,  who 
was  the  inspirer,  becomes  the  temptress;  she  who  made  all  things, 
gods  and  mortals  alike,  is  become  their  plaything,  thdr  slave, 
dowered  only  with  physical  beauty,  and  with  a  slave's  tricks  and 
blandishments.  To  Zeus,  the  archpatriarchal  bourgeois,  the  birth 
of  the  first  woman  is  but  a  huge  Olympian  jest*: 

'He  spake  and  the  Sire  of  men  and  of  gods  immortal  laughed.' 

Such  myths  arc  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  shift  from  matri- 
archy to  patriarchy,  and  the  shift  itself,  spite  of  a  seeming 
retrogression,  is  a  necessary  stage  in  a  real  advance.  Matriarchy 
gave  to  women  a  false  because  a  magical  prestige.  With  patri- 
archy came  inevitably  the  facing  of  a  real  fact,  the  fact  of  the 
greater  natural  weakness  of  women.  Man  the  stronger,  when 
he  outgrew  his  belief  in  the  magical  potency  of  woman,  pro- 
ceeded by  a  pardonable  practical  logic  to  despise  and  enslave  her 
as  the  weaker.  The  future  held  indeed  a  time  when  the  non- 
natural,  mystical  truth  came  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  stronger 
had  a  need,  real  and  imperative,  of  the  weaker.  Physically  nature 
had  from  the  outset  compelled  a  certain  recognition  of  this  truth, 
but  that  the  physical  was  a  sacrament  of  the  spiritual  was  a  hard 
saying,  and  its  understanding  was  not  granted  to  the  Greek,  save 
here  and  there  where  a  flicker  of  the  truth  gleamed  and  went 
through  the  vision  of  philosopher  or  poet. 

So  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-goddess,  Pandora,  suffered 
eclipse:  she  sank  to  be  a  beautiful,  curious  woman;  she  opened 
her  great  gvtive-pithos\  she  that  was  Mother  of  Life ;  the  Keres 
fluttered  forth,  bringing  death  and  disease ; — only  Hope  remained. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-Mother 
re-emerges,  she  re-emerges,  it  will  later  be  seen,  as  Aphrodite. 

1  Hcs.  Op.  59.  '  For  the  origin  of  the  pithot  see  J.H,S,  xx.  1900,  p.  99. 
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The  Maiden-Tuinities. 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  a  goddess,  to  the  primitive  Qreek, 
took  twofold  form,  and  this  twofold  form,  shifting  and  easily 
interchangeable,  is  seen  to  resolve  itself  very  simply  into  the  two 
stages  of  a  woman's  life,  as  Maiden  and  Mother.  But  Qreek 
religion  has  besides  the  twofold  Mother  and  Maiden  a  number  of" 
triple  forms,  Women-Trinities,  which  at  first  sight  are  not  so 
readily  explicable.  We  find  not  only  three  Qorgons  and  three 
Qraiae,  but  three  Semnae,  three  Moirae,  three  Charites,  three 
Horae,  three  Agraulids,  and,  as  a  multiple  of  three,  nine  Muses. 

First  it  should  be  noted  that  the  trinity-form  is  confined  to  the 
women  goddesses.  Greek  religion  had  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  the 
figures  of  the  father  and  the  son,  but  of  a  male  trinity  we  find  no 
trace.  Zeus  and  Apollo,  incomers  from  the  North,  stand  alone  in 
this  matter  of  relationship.  Wo  do  not  find  the  fatherhood  of 
Poseidon  emphasized,  nor  the  sonship  of  Hermes ;  there  is  no  wide 
and  universal  development  of  the  father  and  the  son  as  there  was 
of  the  Mother  and  the  Maiden.  Dualities  and  trinities  alike  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  old  matriarchal  goddesses. 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  trinity-form  grew  out  of  the 
duality.  Plutarch*  notes  as  one  of  the  puzzling  things  at  Delphi 
which  required  looking  into,  that  two  Moirae  were  worshipped  there, 
whereas  everywhere  else  three  were  canonical.  It  has  already 
been  seen  (p.  242)  that  the  number  of  the  Senmae  varied  between 
two  and  three,  and  that,  as  three  was  the  ultimate  canonical 
number,  we  might  fairly  suppose  the  number  two  to  have  been 
the  earlier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Charites.  Pausanias'  was 
told  in  Boeotia  that  Eteocles  not  only  was  '  the  first  who  sacrificed 
to  the  Charites,'  but,  further,  he  '  instituted  three  Charites.'  The 
nanies  Eteocles  gave  to  his  three  Charites  the  Boeotians  did  not 
remember.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  Orchomenos  was  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Charites ;  their  images  there 
were  natural  stones  that  fell  to  Eteocles  from  heaven.  Pausanias 
goes  on  to  note  that '  among  the  Lacedaemonians  two  Charites  only 
were  worshipped;  their  names  were  Kleta  and  Phaenna.  The 
Athenians  also  from  ancient  days  worshipped  two  Charites,  by 

»  Plut.  lie  FA  ap.  Delph.  ii.  1.  »  1».  u.  36.  1. 
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name  Aiixo  and  Hegemone.'  Later  it  appeara  they  fell  in  \yith 
the  prevailing  fashion,  for  '  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
there  were  set  up  the  images  of  three  Chaiites.'  The  ancient 
Oharites  at  Orchomenos,  at  Sparta,  at  Athens,  were  two,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  took  form  as  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid. 

The  three  daughters  of  Cecrops^  are  by  the  time  of  Euripides 
'  maidens  threefold ' ;  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus',  who  are 
but  their  later  doubles,  are  a '  triple  yoke  of  maidens,'  and  yet — in 
the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops — there  is  ample  evidence*  that 
originally  they  were  two,  and  these  two  probably  a  mother  and 
a  maid.  Aglauros  and  Pandrosos  are  definite  personalities ;  they 
had  regular  precincts  and  shrines,  known  in  historical  times, 
Aglauros  on  the  north  slope  of  tlie  Acropolis^  where  the  maidens 
danced,  Pandrosos  to  the  west  of  the  Erechtheion'.  But  of  a 
shrine,  precinct,  or  sanctuary  of  Herse  we  have  no  notice.  Ovid* 
probably  felt  the  difficulty ;  he  lodges  Herse  in  a  chamber  midway 
between  Aglauros  and  Pandrosos.  The  women  of  Athens  swore  by 
Aglauros  and  more  rarely  by  Pandrosos^.  Aglauros,  by  whom 
they  swore  most  frequently,  and  who  gave  her  name  to  the 
Agraulids,  was  probably  the  earlier  and  mother-form.  Herse  was 
no  good  even  to  swear  by ;  she  is  the  mere  senseless  etymological 
eponym  of  the  festival  of  the  Hersephoria,  a  third  sister  added  to 
make  up  the  canonical  triad.  The  Hersephoria  out  of  which  she 
is  made  was  not  in  her  honour;  it  was  celebrated  to  Athene,  to 
Pandrosos,  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Eileithyia. 

The  women-trinities  rose  out  of  dualities,  but  not  every  duality 
became  a  trinity.  Plutarch*,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  nine 
Muses,  notes  that  we  have  not  three  Demeters,  or  three  Athenes, 
or  three  Artemises.  He  touches  unconsciously  on  the  reason  why 
some  dualities  resisted  the  impulse  to  become  trinities.  Where 
pei'sonifi cation  had  become  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  or  of  their  doubles,  Damia  and  Auxesia,  no  third  figure 
could  lightly  be  added.     Where  the  divine  pair  were  still  in  flux, 

^  Eur.  Ion  49G.  •  Eur.  Erech.  frg.  v.  3. 

'  I  have  collected  and  discussed  this  evidence  in  *  Mythological  Studies,*  J,H.S. 
vol.  XII.  1891,  p.  350. 

*  P.  I.  18.  2.  »  P.  I.  26.  6.  •  Ov.  Met.  ii.  759. 

"  Schol.  ftd  Ar.  Thesm.  533  icord  yiLp  Trjt  *AypaC\ov  tifufvop  icotA  8i  r^  llap8p6cov 
iTwaviurrfpov. 

8  Plut.  Quaest.  Symp.  ix.  14.  2. 
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still  called  by  merely  adjectival  titles  that  had  not  crystallized 
into  proper  names,  a  person  more  or  less  mattered  little.  Thus 
we  have  a  trinity  of  Semnae,  of  Horae,  of  Moirae,  but  the  Thesrao- 
phoroi,  who  as  Thesmophoroi  might  have  easily  passed  into  a 
trinity,  remain  always,  because  of  the  clear  outlines  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  a  duality. 

When  we  ask  what  was  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of 
trinities,  the  answer  is  necessarily  complex.  Many  strands  seem 
to  havQ  gone  to  their  weaving. 

.  First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  in  the  ritual  of  the  lower  stratum, 
of  the  dead  and  of  chthonic  powers,  three  was,  for  some  reason 
that  escapes  us,  a  sacred  number  ^  The  dead  were  thrice  invoked ; 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  them  on  the  third  day;  the  mourning  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  lasted  three  days ;  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
watched. over  by  deities  of  the  underworld,  sat,  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  242),  on  three  days ;  at  the  three  ways  the  threefold  Hecate  of 
the  underworld  was  worshipped.  It  was  easy  and  natural  that 
threefold  divinities  should  arise  to  keep  ward  over  a  ritual  so  consti- 
tuted. When  the  powers  of  the  underworld  came  to  preside  over 
agriculture,  the  transition  from  two  to  three  seasons  would  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  For  two  seasons  a  duality  was  enough — the 
Mother  for  the  fertile  summer,  the  Maid  for  the  sterile  winter — but, 
when  the  seasons  became  three,  a  trinity  was  needed,  or  at  least 
would  be  welcomed. 

Last,  the  influence  of  art  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  central 
figure  of  the  mother,  with  her  one  daughter,  composes  ill.  Archaic 
art  loved  heraldic  groupings,  and  for  these  two  daughters  were 
essential.  Such  compositions  as  that  on  the  Boeotian  amphora 
in  fig.  59  might  easily  suggest  a  trinity*. 

Once  the  triple  form  established,  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
Greek  mythology  the  three  figures  are  always  regarded  as  maiden 
goddesses,  not  as  mothers.    They  may  have  taken  their  rise  in  the 

^  For  three  in  the  oultus  of  the  dead,  see  Diels,  Sibyllinhche  BldtUr,  p.  40. 
For  a  discussion  of  trinities  other  than  of  maiden  goddesses,  see  Usener,  *Dreiheit' 
{Rhein.  Mus.  Lviii.  pp.  1—47). 

'^  In  this  connection  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  where  the  nature  of  the  dual 
goddess  prevents  her  taking  a  central  place  as  in  the  case  of  Eileithyia  she  never 
merges  into  a  trinity.  There  are  often  two  Eileithyiai,  e.g.  one  to  either  side  of  Zeus 
at  the  birth  of  Athene,  but  never  three. 
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Mother  and  the  Maid,  but  the  Mother  falls  utterly  away.  The 
Charites,  the  Moirae,  the  Horae,  are  all  essentially  maidens.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  Roman  religion;  trinities  of  women  god- 
desses of  fertility  occur  frequently  in  very  late  Roman  art,  but 
they  are  Matres,  Mothers^  Three  Mothers  are  rather  heavy,  and 
do  not  dance  well. 

In  the  archaic  votive  relief  in  fig.  72  we  have  the  earliest  sculp- 
tured representation  of  the 
maiden  trinity  extant  Had 
the  relief  been  uninscribed, 
we  should  have  been  at  a  loss 
how  to  name  the  three  austere 
figures.  Two  carry  fruits,  and 
one  a  wreath.  They  might 
be  Charites  or  Eumenides,  or 
merely  nymphs.  Most  happily 
the  sculptor  has  left  no  doubt. 
He  has  written  against  them 
Kopa^  ^0Tla<;,  'Sotias  (dedi- 
cated) the  Eorai'  the  'Mai- 
dens.' Sotias  has  massed  the 
three  stately  figures  very 
closely  together;  he  is  rever- 
ently conscious  that  though 
they  are  three  persons,  yet 
they  are  but  one  goddess.     He  is  half  monotheist. 

The  same  origin  of  the  maiden  trinity  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  relief  in  fig.  73,  found  during  the  '  Enneakrounos '  excava- 
tions in  the  precinct  of  Dionysos,  at  Athens.  The  main  field  of 
the  relief  is  occupied  by  two  figures  of  Panes,  with  attendant 
goats;  between  them  an  altar.  The  Panes  are  twofold,  not 
because  they  are  father  and  son,  but  because  there  were  two  caves 
of  Pan,  and  the  god  is  thought  of  as  dwelling  in  each.  After  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  worship  of  Pan  was  established  in  the 
ancient  dancing-ground  of  the  Agraulids ;  by  the  time  of  Euripides^ 
Pan  is  thought  of  as  host  and  they  as  guests : 

1  RoBcher,  Lex.  s.v.  Matres,  Matronae. 

>  FrOhner,  CoU.  Tyizkiowisk,  PI.  xvi.;  J,H.8,  xix.  p.  218,  fig.  8. 

*  A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  266,  Taf.  vux. 

*  Eur.  Ion  490,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MaoGoU. 

H.  19 
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'0  seats  of  Pan  and  rock  hard  by 
To  where  the  hollow  Long  Rocks  lie,. 
Where  before  Palhis'  temple-bound 
Agraulos'  daughters  three  go  round 
Upon  their  grassy  dancing-ground 

To  nimble  reedy  staves, 
When  thou.  0  Pan,  art  pipins  found 

Within  thy  shepherd  caves/ 

But  Pan  was  a  new-comer ;  the  Agraulids  were  there  from  the 
beginning,  as  early  as  Cecrops,  their  snake-tailed  father.     Busy 


though  he  is  with  Pan,  the  new-comer,  the  artist  cannot, 
may  not  forget  the  triple  maidenn.  He  figures  them  in  the  upper 
frieze,  and  in  quaint  fashion  he  hints  that  though  three  they  are 
one.  In  the  left-hand  corner  he  sets  the  image  of  a  threefold 
goddess,  a  Hecate*. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  the  fact  that  the  three  were  one  is  more 

1  For  the  development  of  the  type  of  Heoate  in  ooojunction  with  the  Charitet, 
see  Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athent,  p.  373. 
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and  more  forgotten.  They  become  three  single  maidens,  led  by 
Hermes  in  the  dance;  by  Hermes  Charidotes,  whose  worship  as 
the  young  male  god  of  fertility,  of  flocks  and  herds,  was  so  doeely 
allied  to  that  of  the  Charite& 

There  is  no  more  frequent  type  of  votive  relief*  than  that  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  fig.  74.     The  cave  of  Pan  is  the 


Fio.  74. 

scene,  Pan  himself  is  piping,  and  the  three  maidens,  led  by  Hermes, 
dance.  The  cave,  the  artist  knows,  belonged  in  his  days  to  Pan, 
but  the  ancient  dwellers  there,  the  Maidens,  still  bulk  the  largest. 
As  a  rule  the  reliefs  are  not  inscribed,  sometimes  there  is  a  dedica- 
tion 'to  the  Nymphs.'  The  personality  of  the  Agraulids  has 
become  shadowy,  they  are  merely  Maidens  or  Bridea 

The  ancient  threefold  goddesses,  as  all-powerful  Charites, 
paled  before  the  Olympians,  faded  away  into  mere  dancing 
attendant  maidens ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  myths  told  of  these  very 
Olympians,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  reflection  of  the  older 
potencies.     A  very  curious  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  familiar 


1  In  the  Vienna  Mnseum,  found  at  OaUipoli,  Arch.  Epigr.  Mitt,  vol.  i.  Taf.  1. 
ProC  0.  Benndorf,  *Die  Chariten  dea  Sokratea,'  Areh.  Ze<(.'l869. 
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story^  of  the  *  Judgment  of  Paria/  a  story  whose  development 
and  decay  are  so  instruotive  that  it  must  be  examined  in  some 
detail. 

The  'Judgment  op  PABia' 

The   myth  in  its  current  form  is  sufficiently  patriarchal  to 

please  the  taste  of  Olympian  Zeus  himself,  trivial  and  even  vulgar 

enough  to  make  material  for  an  ancient  Satyr-play  or  a  modem 

opera-houffe. 

'Qoddesses  three  to  Ida  came 

Immortal  strife  to  settle  there — 
Which  was  the  fairest  of  the  three, 
And  which  the  prize  of  heauty  liiould  wear.' 

The  bone  of  contention  is  a  golden  apple  thrown  by  Ens  at  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  among  the  assembled  gods.  On  it 
was  written,  'Let  the  &ir  one  take  it,'  or,  according  to  some 


authorities, '  The  apple  for  the  fair  one'.'  The  three  high  god- 
desses betake  them  for  judgment  to  the  king's  son,  the  shepherd 
Paris.  The  kernel  of  the  myth  is,  according  to  this  version,  a 
KaWioTelov,  a  beauty-contest. 

1  The  sou  roes  for  the  story  are  weU  oolleoted  in  Bosoher*s  Lexicon^  s.t.  Paris, 
bat  the  author  of  the  article  seems  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the  real  sabstratom  of 
the  myth. 

3  Luc.  dial,  dear,  20  ^  iraX^  Xapirw.    Tsetzes  ad  Lyoophr.  98  r^  jcaXf  rd  fiijXm. 
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On  one  ancient  vase,  and  on  one  only  of  all  the  dozens  that 
remain,  is  the  Judgment  so  figured.  The  design  in  fig.  76  is 
from  a  late  red-figured  krater  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale'. 
Ptois,  dressed  as  a  Phrygian,  is  seated  in  the  centre.  Hermes  is 
telling  of  his  mission.  Grouped  around,  the  three  goddesses 
prepare  for  the  beauty-contest  in  characteristic  fashion.  Hera 
needs  no  aid,  she  orders  her  veil  and  gazes  well  satisfied  in  a 
mirror;  Aphrodite  stretches  out  a  lovely  arm,  and  a  Love-Qod 
&stens '  a  bracelet  of  gold  on  her  flesh ' ;  and  Athene,  watched  only 
by  the  great  grave  dog,  goes  to  a  little  fountain  shrine  and,  clean- 
hearted  goddess  as  she  is,  lays  aside  her  shield,  tucks  her  gown 
about  her,  and  has — a  good  wash.  Our  hearts  are  with  Oenone 
wheiei.she  cries: 

«"0  Paris, 
Qive  it  to  Pallas!"  but  be  beard  me  not. 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  met' 

tt  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  this  representation,  obviously  of  a 
beauty-contest,  the  apple  is  absent. 

It  is  quite  true  that  now  and  again  one  of  the  goddesses  holds 
in  her  hand  a  fruit  An  instance  is  given  in  the  charming  design 
in  fig.  76,  from  a  red-figured  stamnoe  in  the  British  Museum*. 


^ 

1     JkWflV 

% 

Fio.  76. 

Fruit  and  flowers  are  held  indifferently  by  one  or  all  of  the 
goddesses,  and  the  reason  will  presently  become  clear.  In  the 
present  case  Hera  holds  a  fruit,  in  fig.  80  the  two  last  goddesses 
hold  each  a  fruit  In  fig.  76,  against  both  Aphrodite  and  Hera, 
is  inscribed  KaXi;, '  Beautiful,'  and  before  the  blinding  beauty  of 
the  goddesses   Paris  veils   his   face.     The   inscription   Xap^iStf^ 

1  Cat  432.    Milliet  et  Oiraudon,  PI.  104. 
s  B.  M.  Cat,  B  289.    J.H.S,  vn.  1886.  p.  9. 
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enables  us  to  date  the  vase  as  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.c. 

Turning  to  black-figured  vases,  a  good   instance  is  given  in 
fig.  77  from  a  patera*  in  the  Museo  Qreco-Etrusco  at  Florence. 


Fio.  77. 


The  three  goddesses,  bearing  no  apple  and  no  attributes,  the 
centre  one  only  distinguished  by  the  spots  upon  her  cloak,  follow 
Hermes  into  the  presence  of  Paris.  Paris  starts  away  in  manifest 
alarm.  In  the  curious  design'  in  fig.  78,  Hermes  actually  seizes 
Paris  by  the  wrist  to  compel  his  attendance.  There  is  here  clearly 
no  question  of  voluptuous  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  goddesses. 
The  three  maiden  figures  are  scrupulously  alike;  each  carries 
a  wreath.  Discrimination  would  be  a  hard  task.  The  figures  are 
placed  closely  together,  as  in  the  representation  of  the  Maidens  in 
fig.  72. 


»  J.H.H.  VII.  1888,  p.  198.  fig.  1. 
«  J.H.S.  VII.  1888.  p.  203. 
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Finally,  in  fig.  79,  a  design  from  a  black-figured  amphoraS 
we  have  the  type  most  frequent  of  all ;  Hermes  leads  the  three 


Fio.  7S. 

goddesses,  but  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris  no  figure  of  Paris  is 
present.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  in  three  out 
of  four  representations  of  the  '  Judgment  *  in  black-figured  vase- 
paintings  the  protagonist  is  absent.  The  scene  takes  the  form  of 
a  simple  procession,  Hermes  leading  the  three  goddesses. 

This  curious  fact  has  escaped  the  attention  of  no  archaeologist 
who  has  examined  the  art  types  of  the  *  Judgment.'  It  has  been 
variously  explained.  At  a  time  when  vase-paintings  were  sup^ 
posed  to  have  had  literary  sources,  it  was  usual  to  attempt  a 
literary  explanation.  Attention  was  called  to'  the  fact  that 
Proklos^  in  his  excerpts  of  the  Kypria,  noted  that  the  goddesses, 
'  by  command  of  Zeus  were  led  to  Ida  by  Hermes ' ;  of  this  leading 
it  was  then  supposed  that  the  vase-paintings  were  '  illustrations.' 

»  J.H.S.  VII.  1888,  p.  282. 

'  Procl.  Excerpt,  at  irpot  *AX/$ardpor  ^r'Hjy  ifdrA  Aibs  vpoffray^v  if^  *Ep/JtoO  vp6t 
T^K  Kplaw  AyoPTai.  See  Schneider,  Der  troUche  Sagenkreitt  p.  99,  and  Weioker,  Ep, 
KykloM,  II.  88. 
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Such  methods  of  interpretation  are  now  discredited;  no  one  sup- 
pose that  the  illiterate  vaae-painter  worked  with  the  text  of  the 
Kypria  before  him.     Art  had  its  own  traditions. 

Another  explanation,  scarcely  more  happy,  has  been  attempted. 
'  Archaic  art/ we  are  told, '  loved  processions/  Archaic  art,  concerned 


FtQ,  79. 


to  fill  the  apace  of  a  circular  frieze  serrounding'  a  vase,  did  indeed 
'  love  prooessioDs/  but  not  with  a  passton  so  fond  and  unreasonable, 
and  it  loved  something  else  better,  the  lucid  telling  of  a  story.  In  i 
depicting  other  myths,  archaic  art  is  not  driven  to  express  a  j^tory 
in  the  terms  of  an  inappropriate  proceBsion ;  it  is  indeed  largely 
governed  by  traditional  form,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  tolerating 
needless  obscurity.  The  *  Judgment'  is  a  situation  essentially 
stationary,  with  Paris  for  centre ;  Hermes  is  subordinate. 

We  are  so  used  to  the  procession  form  that  it  requires  a  certain 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  myth  embodied  otherwise, , 
But,  if  we  shake  oumelves  loase  of  preconceived  notions,  surely  the 
natural  lucid  way  of  depicting  the  myth  would  be  something  after 
this  fashion :  Paris  in  the  centre,  facing  the  successful  Aphrodite, 
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to  whom  he  speaks  or  hands  the  apple  or  a  crown ;  behind  him,  to 
indicate  neglect,  the  two  defeated  goddesses ;  Hermes  anywhere,  to 
indicate  the  mandate  of  the  gods.  Such  a  form  does  indeed  appear 
later,  when  the  vase-painter  thought  for  himself  and  shook  himself 
free  of  the  dominant  tradition.  The  procession  form,  as  we  have 
it,  was  not  made  for  the  myth,  it  was  merely  adapted  and  taken 
over,  and  instantly  the  suggestion  occurs, '  Did  not  the  myth  itself 
in  some  sense  rise  out  of  the  already  existing  art  form,  an  art 
form  in  which  Paris  had  no  place,  in  which  the  golden  apple  was 
not?'  That  form  was  the  ancient  type  of  Hermes  leading  the 
three  Korai  or  Charites.  In  the  design  in  fig.  79,  the  centre 
figure  Athene  is  differentiated  by  her  tall  helmet  and  her  aegis. 
Athene  is  the  first  of  the  goddesses  to  be  differentiated — and  why  ? 
She  was  not  victorious,  but  the  vase-painter  is  an  Athenian,  and 
he  is  concerned  for  the  glory  of  17  ^AOrjvala  Koprj,  the  Maiden  of 
Athens. 

In  the  design  in  fig.  80,  from  a  black-figured  amphora  in  the 
Berlin  Museum\  the  three  goddesses  are  all  alike :  the  first  holds 


Fio.  80. 


a  flower,  the  two  last  fruits,  all  fitting  emblems  of  the  Charites. 
Hermes,  their  leader,  carries  a  huge  irrelevant  sheep — irrelevant  for 
the  herald  of  the  gods  on  his  way  to  Ida,  significant  for  the 
leader  of  the  Charites,  the  god  of  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Does  the  picture  represent  a  'Judgment/  or  Hermes  and  the 
Charites  ?  Who  knows  ?  The  doubt  is  here,  as  often,  more  instruc- 
tive than  certainty. 


>  Berl.  Cat  2164. 
12  and  13. 


Eudt,  Deitrfige  tur  lonUehen  Va$enmalereit  p.  29,  figs.  11, 
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From  vases  alone  it  would  be  sui&ciently  evident,  I  think, 
that  the  *  Judgment  of  Paris '  ^  is  really  based  on  Hermes  and 
the  Charites,  but  literary  evidence  confirms  the  view.  The 
Kp/<rt9,  the  Decision,  of  Paris  is  always  as  much  a  Choice  as  a 
Judgment ;  a  Choice  somewhat  like  that  invented  for  Heracles  by 
the  philosopher  Prodicus,  though  at  once  more  spontaneous  and 
more  subtle  than  that  rather  obvious  effort  at  edification.  The 
particular  decision  is  associated  in  legend  with  the  name  of  a 
special  hero,  of  one  particular  'young  man  moving  to  and  fro 
alone,  in  an  empty  hut  in  the  firelight*.'  It  is  an  anguish  of 
hesitancy  ending  in  a  choice  which  precipitates  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  Greek  legend.  But  before  Paris  was  there  the  Choice 
was  there.  The  exact  elements  of  the  Choice  vary  in  different 
versions.  Athene  is  sometimes  Wisdom  and  sometimes  War. 
But  in  general  Hera  is  Royalty  or  Grandeur ;  Athene  is  Prowess ; 
Aphrodite  of  course  is  Love.  And  what  exactly  has  the  'young 
man '  to  decide  ?  Which  of  the  three  is  fairest  ?  Or  whose  gifts 
he  desires  the  most  ?  It  matters  not  at  all,  for  both  are  different 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  Late  writers,  Alexandrian  and 
Roman,  degrade  the  story  into  a  beauty-contest  between  three 
thoroughly  personal  goddesses,  vulgar  in  itself  and  complicated  by 
bribery  still  more  vulgar.  But  early  versions  scarcely  distinguish 
the  goddesses  from  the  gifts  they  bring.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them  except  the  difference  of  their  gifts.  They  are  Charites, 
Gift-briugers.  They  are  their  own  gifta  Or,  as  the  Greek  put 
it,  their  gifts  are  their  arjfieia,  their  tokens.  And  Hermes  had 
led  them  long  since,  in  vaiying  forms,  before  the  eyes  of  each  and 
all  of  mankind.  They  might  be  conceived  as  undifferentiated,  as 
mere  Givers-of-Blessing  in  general.  But  it  needed  only  a  little 
reflection  to  see  that  Xdpi^;  often  wars  against  Xdpi^,  and  that  if 
one  be  chosen,  others  must  be  rejected". 

As  gift-givers  the  same  three  goddesses  again  appear  in  the 

^  The  figure  of  Paris  which  does  not  here  ooncem  as  came  in  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Homerio  cycle,  and  the  connection  between  the  conflict  of  arifituL  and 
the  Trojan  war  may  probably  have  been  due  to  the  author  of  the  Kypria. 

«  Eur.  Audr.  281. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  Eustathins  (§  1665.  69)  expressly  statM 
that  Aphrodite  strove  with  the  Chariiet :  ipBa  4plffai  vtpl  xdWovt  n^v  re  *A^poil-ni9  kuX 
rdi  XdfKTttt  alt  6t'6fio,Ta  Ilaaidhi,  KaX^  iced  E^^po^^i/vi;,  r6r  Si  dtjrda-arra  jrpcrai  xaXV 
r^y  KaXi^r,  ijp  ical  yrj^i  top  "H^at^or.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  KaU  married 
Arachnos  in  Crete  and  that  Arachnos  fuyipra  a^x*^"  ^9  'A^podlrjf  fuyijvai. 
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myth  of  the  daughters  of  Fandareos,  but  this  time  they  are  not 
rivals ;  and  with  them  comes  a  fourth,  Artemis,  whose  presence  is 
significant.    Homer  tells  the  story  by  the  mouth  of  Penelope^ : 

*  Their  father  and  their  mother  dear  died  b^  the  gods'  high  doom, 
The  maidens  were  left  orphans  alone  within  their  home; 

Fair  Aphrodite  gave  them  curds  and  honey  of  the  bee 
And  lovely  wine,  and  Hera  made  them  very  fair  to  see. 
And  wise  beyond  all  women-folk.    And  holy  Artemis 
Made  them  to  wax  in  stature,  and  Athene  for  their  bliss 
Taught  them  all  glorious  handiworks  of  woman^s  artifice.' 

The  maiden  goddesses  tend  the  maidens,  but  to  Homer  ths 
Maiden  above  all  others  is  Artemis,  sister  of  Apollo,  daughter  of . 
Zeus*.     He  puts  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  Penelope  as  part  of  a 
prayer  to  Artemis. 

But,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Homer  and  the  civilization  he 
represented,  the  figure  of  Artemis  waxes  more  and  more  dominant, 
and  this  especially  by  contrast  with  the  Kore  of  the  lower  stratum, 
Aphrodite.  In  the  Hippolytvs  of  Euripides  they  are  set  face  to 
face  in  their  eternal  enmity.  The  conflict  is  for  the  poet  an  issue 
of  two  moral  ideals,  but  the  human  drama  is  played  out  against 
the  shadowy  backgi'ound  of  an  ancient  racial  theomachy,  the 
passion  of  the  South  against  the  cold  purity  of  the  North. 

Belonging  as  she  does  to  this  later  Northern  stratum,  the 
figure  of  Artemis  lies  properly  outside  our  province,  but  to  one  of 
the  ancient  maiden  trinity,  to  Athene,  she  lent  much  of  her  cold, 
clean  strength.  An  epigram'  to  her  honour  in  the  Anthology  is 
worth  noting,  because  it  shows,  clearly  and  beautifully,  how  the 
maidenhood  of  the  worshipper  mirrors  itself  in  the  worship  of 
a  maiden,  whether  of  the  South  or  of  the  North: 

*  Maid  of  the  Mere,  Timaret^  here  brings, 
Before  she  weds,  her  cymbals,  her  dear  ball 

To  thee  a  Maid,  her  maiden  offerings, 

Her  snood,  her  maiden  dolls,  their  clothes  and  all. 

Hold,  Leto's  Child,  above  Timaret^ 

Thine  hand,  and  keep  her  virginal  like  thee.' 

>  Hem.  Od.  XX.  67. 

*  I  follow  Prof.  Ridgeway  (J.H.S.  189S,  p.  xxziv)  in  holding  that  Artemis  with 
her  father  Zeas  and  her  brother  Apollo  are  immigrants  from  the  North,  divinities  ' 
of  the  Achaean  stock.    Henoe  their  dominance  in  Homer. 

*  Anthol  PalaU  vi.  280;  the  play  on  icSpa  in  the  lines 

rdf  re  icdpatf  AifUfari  Kbpq^  «r6pa,  cJt  iTi^wh 
AvOrro  K<d  rd  «rop&y  M^/tai^  'ApHfuii 
cannot  be  rendered  in  English. 
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It  would  be  a  lengthy  though  in  some  respects  a  profitable 
task  to  take  each  maiden  form  that  the  great  matriarchal  godde« 
assumed  and  examine  it  in  turn,  to  enquire  into  the  rise  aad 
development  of  each  local  Eore,  of  Dictynna,  of  Aphaia,  of  Callisto, 
of  Hecate,  of  Bendis  and  the  like.  Instead  it  will  be  necessary  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  three  great  dominant  Eorai  of  the  '  Judg- 
ment/ Hera,  Athene  and  Aphrodite. 


Athene. 

The  doubt  has  probably  long  lurked  in  the  reader^s  mind, 
whether  two  of  the  three,  Hera  and  Aphrodite,  have  any  claim 
to  the  title  '  maiden/  Happily  in  the  case  of  Athene  no  such 
difiiculty  arises.  She  is  the  Parthenos,  the  maiden;  her  temple 
is  the  maiden-chamber,  the  Parthenon;  natural  motherhood  she 
steadfastly  refuses,  she  is  the  foster-mother  of  heroes  after  the  old 
matriarchal  fashion ;  Qe,  the  real  mother,  bears  Erichthonios,  and 
Athene  nurtures  him  to  manhood ;  she  bears  the  like  relatipnahip 
to  Herakles,  she  is  the  maiden  of  Herakles  {*VLpa/c\iov^  fcoptf^). 

Moreover  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  early  form 
of  her  name  Athenaia  is  purely  adjectival',  she  is  the  Athenian 
one,  the  Athenian  Maid,  Pallas,  our  Lady  of  Athens.  Plato'  in 
the  Laws  sees  clearly  that  Athenaia  is  but  the  local  Eore,  the 
incarnation  of  Athens,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he 
inverts  cause  and  effect ;  he  makes  the  worshipper  in  the  image  of 
the  worshipped.  Speaking  of  the  armed  Athene,  he  says,  'and 
methinks  our  Eore  and  Mistress  who  dwells  among  us,  joying  her 
in  the  sport  of  dancing,  was  not  minded  to  play  with  empty  hands, 
but  adorned  her  with  her  panoply,  and  thus  accomplished  her 
dance,  and  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  our  youths  and  our  maidens 
should  imitate  her.'  It  was  she  who  imitated  her  youths  and 
maidens,  she  who  was  the  very  incarnation  of  tbeir  life  and  being, 
dancing  in  armour  as  they  danced,  fighting  when  they  fought, 
bom  of  her  father's  head  when  they  were  reborn  as  the  children  of 
Reason  and  Light. 

1  Dilthej,  Arch,  ZeiU  1S78. 
*  Pauly.Wiiiowa  t.v.  Athena,  p.  1941,  60. 

'  Plat.  Legg.  796  i^  d^  au  rov  ira/>*  ^fur  K6^  «ra2  M0irotra...d  ^  w&mn  fun€tr0m 
wpirop  9Lif  cfiy  K6povt  re  dfta  Kal  K6pat. 
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Athene's  other  namd,  Pallas,  tells  the  same  tale.  If  Athene  is 
the  Koi*e  of  the  local  clan  of  the  Athenians,  Pallas  is  the  Eore  of 
the  clan  of  the  Pallantidae,  the  foes  of  Athenian  Theseus;  later 
their  male  eponym  was  Pallas^ : 

*  Pallas  had  for  lot 
The  southern  land,  rough  Pallas,  he  who  rears 
A  brood  of  giants.' 

The  very  name  Pallas  means,  it  would  seem,  like  Eore,  the 
maiden.  Suidas  in  defining  the  word  says, '  a  great  maiden,  and 
it  is  an  epithet  of  Athene.'  More  expressly  Strabo*,  in  discussing 
the  cults  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  says, '  To  Zeus,  whom  they  worship 
above  all  other  divinities,  a  maiden  of  peculiar  beauty  and  illus- 
trious family  is  dedicated ;  such  maidens  the  Greeks  coil  PalladesJ 
This  local  Pallas  had  for  ber  dominion  the  ancient  court  of  the 
Palladium ;  her  image  as  Pallas,  not  as  Athene,  was  carried  in  pro- 
cession by  the  epheboi' ;  but  with  the  subjection  of  her  clan  her 
figure  waned,  effaced  by  that  of  Athenaia.  Pallas  became  a  mere 
adjectival  praenomen  to  Athene,  as  Phoebus  to  Apollo.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  this  ancient  image  of  Pallas  was  resident  on  the 
Areopagos,  home  of  the  ancient  Semnae,  a  place  probably  of  sacred 
association  to  a  local  clan  long  before  the  dominance  of  the 
Acropolis;  it  is  by  her  name  of  Pallas  that  the  Semnae^  hail  the 


'I  welcome  Pallas'  fellowship.' 

In  such  a  matter  a  poet  might  well  have  been  instinctively,  though 
unconsciously,  true  to  fact 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  making  of  Athene  is  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Athens,  to  trace  perhaps,  in  so  &r  as  they 
can  be  severed,  its  political  rather  than  its  religious  development. 
At  first  the  maiden  of  the  elder  stratum,  she  has  to  contend  for 
supremacy  with  a  god  of  that  stratum,  Poseidon.  Poseidon,  the 
late  Mr  R.  A.  Neil'  has  shown,  was  the  god  of  the  ancient  aristocracy 
of  Athens,  an  aristocracy  based,  as  they  claimed  descent  from 

>  Soph.  frg.  ap.  Strabo  §  892.    That  Pallas  was  the  eponjmoiu  hero  of  the 
Pallantidae  was  first  pointed  oat  by  Dtineker,  HUt,  of  Oreeee^  yol.  i.  p.  118. 

*  Strab.   xvii.   46   §  S16   wapSipot   Itparai  at   KaXoOcuf  ol  '^Wfiwtt    vaXXddat: 
see  A.  Pick,  Indogerm,  Beitrdge  1896. 

s  C.l.A,  II.  470.  10  <n;ye(i^ayor  hi  (ol  #^/3oi)  IloXXdda  Merd  rQv  ytwntri^  Kal 
rdXiP  e/(n^a70F  ficrd  xdiffrit  tiKwrfjUai» 

*  Aesch.  Enm.  916. 

»  The  Knights  of  Ariitophanet,  p.  88. 
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Poseidon,  on  patriarchal  conditions.  The  rising  democracy  not 
unnaturally  revived  the  ancient  figure  of  the  Kore,  but  in  reviving 
her  they  strangely  altered  her  being  and  reft  from  her  much  of 
her  beauty  and  reality.  They  made  her  a  sexless  thing,  neither 
man  nor  woman ;  she  is  laden  with  attributes  like  the  Farthenos 
of  Pheidias,  charged  with  intended  significance,  but  to  the  end  she 
remains  manufactured,  unreal,  and  never  convinces  us.  She  is,  in 
fact,  the  Tyche,  the  Fortune  of  the  city,  and  the  real  object  of  the 
worship  of  the  citizens  was  not  the  goddess  but  the  city  herself, 
'  immortal  mistress  of  a  band  of  lovers^ ' : 

'The  grace  of  the  town  that  hath  on  it  for  crown 

But  a  head-band  to  wear 

Of  violets  one-hued  with  her  hair, 
For  the  vales  and  the  green  high  places  of  earth  hold  nothing  so  foir 
And  the  depths  of  the  sea  know  no  such  birth  of  the  manifold  births  thej  bear,' 

a  city, 

'Based  on  a  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity.' 

Nowhere  is  this  ai*tificiality,  this  unreality  of  Athene  as  distinct 
from  Athens  so  keenly  felt  as  in  the  famous  myth  of  her  birth  from 
the  brain  of  Zeus.    A  poet  may  see  its  splendour : 

'  Her  life  as  the  lightning  was  flashed  from  the  light  of  her  Father's  head,' 

but  it  remains  a  desperate  theological  expedient  to  rid  an  earth- 
bom  Kore  of  her  matriarchal  conditions.  The  Homeric  Hymn' 
writer  surrounds  the  Birth  with  all  the  apparatus  of  impressive- 
ness,  yet  it  never  impresses;  the  goddess  is  manifestly  to  him 
Reason,  Light  and  Liberty ;  she  is  bom  at  the  rising  of  the  Sun : 

'Hyperion's  bright  son  stayed 
His  galloping  steeds  for  a  sjiace.' 

The  event  is  of  cosmic  import : 

'Hieh  Olympus  reeled 
At  the  wrath  in  the  sea-grey  eyes  and  Earth  on  every  side 
Rang  with  a  terrible  crv,  and  the  Deep  was  disquieted 
With  a  tumult  of  pur^ife  waves  and  outpouring  of  the  tide 
Suddenly. 

Fear  takes  hold  of  all  the  Immortals,  and  '  the  Councillor  Zeus 
is  glad/  but  the  mortal  reader  remains  cold.     It  is  all  an  unreal, 

^  See  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  p.  178. 
*  Horn,  Hymn,  xxvni.,  translated  by  Mr  D.  S.  MaoOoU. 
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theatrical  show,  and  through  it  all  we  feel  and  resent  the  theo- 
.  logical  intent.    We  cannot  love  a  goddess  who  on  principle  forgets 
the  Earth  from  which  she  sprang ;  always  from  the  lips  of  the  Lost 
Leader  we  hear  the  shameful  denial' : 

*  There  is  no  mother  bore  me  for  her  child, 
I  praise  the  Man  in  all  things  (save  for  marriage), 
Whole-hearted  am  I,  strongly  for  the  Father.' 


Politics  and  literature  turned  the  local  Kore  of  Athens  into 
a  non-human,  unreal  abstraction.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
art  of  the  simple  conservative  vase-painter  remembered  humbler 
beginnings.  The  design  in  fig.  81  is  from  a  Corinthian  alabastron 
in  the  Museum  at  Breslau'.  In  the 
centre  of  the  design,  Herakles  is  en- 
gaged in  slaying  a  Hydra  with  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  heads.  lolaos 
comes  up  from  the  right  to  engage 
some  of  the  heads,  the  charioteer  of 
lolaos,  Lapythos,  waits  in  the  chariot. 


Fio.  SI. 

Throughout  the  design  all  the  figures  are  carefully  and  legibly 
inscribed  in  early  Corinthian  letters,  dating  about  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century  ac.  '  Athena,'  the  Maiden  of  Herakles,  has 
also  come  up  (to  the  left)  in  her  chariot  to  help  her  hero.  Just 
behind  her,  perched  on  the  goad,  is  a  woman-headed  bird.  Had 
there  been  no  inscription  we  should  at  once  have  named  it  a 
^decorative  Siren/  but  against  the  woman-headed  bird  is  clearly 
written  FoO?.  At  first  sight  the  inscription  does  not  seem  to  help 
much,  but  happily  the  lexicographers  enable  us  to  explain  the 
word*.     The   Etymologicon   Magnum  tells    us  that   by  irtouyye^ 

1  Aesch.  Bum.  736. 

'  Bossbach,  OriechUehe  Antiken  det  areh*  Mtueumt  in  Bretlau,  Feitgruu  40  d. 
Philologen  (Gdrlitz,  1889),  Taf.  i. 

'  The  meaning  of  the  woman-headed  bird  and  of  her  name  wai  first  aeen  bj 
Dr  Maximilian  Mayer,  '  Mythhistorioa,*  Herm««  xzru.  p.  488. 
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are  meant  aXOvia^,  and  that  another  form  of  the  word  was  fiovyye^. 
Hesychius  merely  states  that  the  irwvf  is '  a  kind  of  bird/  and  refers 
us  to  Aristotle^ '  On  Animala'  Our  text  of  Aristotle  gives  the  form 
<l>(Sv^.  It  seems  clear  that  the  F0&9  of  the  Corinthian  vase  is 
a  variant  form  of  a  name  given  to  the  Diver-bird. 

The  inscriptions  prove  the  vase  to  be  Corinthian,  and  Corinth 
is  not  far  remote  from  Megara.  Pausanias',  in  discussing  the 
genealogies  of  Athenian  kings,  tells  us  that  Pandion  fled  to 
Megara.  There  he  fell  sick  and  died,  and  by  the  sea  in  the 
territory  of  Megara  is  his  tomb,  on  a  cliff  which  is  called  the  cliff 
of  Athene  Aithuia,  i.e.  Athene  the  Diver-bird.  Bird  mjrths 
haunt  the  family  of  Pandion :  Procne,  Philomela,  Itys  and  Tereus* 
all  turn  into  birds,  and  Tereus,  the  hoopoe,  had  a  regular  cult  at 
his  grave.  There,  they  say,  the  hoopoe  first  appeared,  and  the 
story  looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  a  bird  soul  seen  haunting  a 
grave.  Lycophron  knows  of  a  maiden  goddess,  a  Diver-bird ;  he 
makes  Cassandra  in  her  prophetic  madness  foresee  the  outrage  of 
Ajax  and  her  own  empty  prayers* : 

'In  vain  shall  I  invoke  the  Diver-Maid.' 

Returning,  with  this  evidence  in  our  minds,  to  the  woman- 
headed  bird  in  fig.  81,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  we 
have  in  her  an  early  local  form  of  Athene.  '  The  vase-painter  had 
advanced  to  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  goddess,  so  he 
draws  her  in  full  human  form  as  Athene,  but  he  is  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  Megarian  Diver,  Aithuia,  so  he  adds  her 
figure,  half  as  the  double  of  Athene  (hence  the  parallelism  of 
attitude),  half  as  attendant,  and  calls  her  Foj)9.  Athene  on  the 
Acropolis  had  another  attendant  bird,  the  little  owl  that  still  at 
evening  haunts  the  sacred  hill  and  hoots  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon.  Whatever  bird  was  locally  abundant  and  remarkable 
would  naturally  attach  itself  to  the  goddess,  and  be  at  first  her 
vehicle  and  later  her  attribute :  at  seaside  Megara  the  diver,  at 
Athens  the  owl.  The  vase-painter  remembers  Athens  ais  well  as 
Megara,  and  adds  for  completeness  a  little  owl. 

1  Ar.  Hist,  Anim.  ix.  18,  p.  617  a  9. 

*  P.  I.  5.  S  and  i.  41.  ti ;  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loo.  >  P.  i.  41.  9. 

*  Lye.  Ale.  359.  In  oonueotion  with  Lycophron's  aooount  it  is  ourious  to  find 
that  in  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  rape  of  Cassandra  in  vase- 
paintings  {J. U.S.  1884,  PI.  XL.)  behind  the  figure  of  Athene  stands  a  large  human- 
headed  bird,  but  this  may  be  a  mere  coincidence. 
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The  design  in  fig.  82  is  from  a  black-figured  lekythoe  in  a 
private  collection  in  Sicily^    The  scene  represents  Cassandra 


_pi} 
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flying  from  Ajax  and  taking  refuge  at  the  xoanon  of  Athene.  To 
the  left  stands  old  King  Priam,  in  helpless  anguish.  The  notable 
point  about  the  scene  is  that  Athene,  who,  statue  though  she  be,  is 
apparently  about  to  move  to  the  rescue,  has  sent  as  her  advance 
guard  her  sacred  animal,  a  great  snake.  The  snake  is  clearly 
regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  the  wratli  of  the  goddess.  Just  such 
a  snake  did  Chryse,  another  local  Kore,  send  out  against  the 
intruder  Philoctetes',  and  the  snake  of  Chryse,  Sophocles  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  was  the  secret  guardian  of  the  open-air  shrine. 
This  '  house-guarding  snake,'  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  earliest 
form  of  every  earth-born  Kore.  At  Athens,  in  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Pheidias,  it  crouched  beneath  the  shield,  and  tradition^ 
said  it  was  the  earth-bom  hero  Erich thonios,  fostered  by  the  god-^• 
dess.  But  almost  certainly  this  guardian  snake  was  primarily  the  ;. 
guardian  genius  and  fate  of  the  city,  before  that  genius  or  fate 
emerged  to  the  status  of  godhead.  When  the  Persians  besieged 
the  citadel,  Herodotus'  says,  the  guardian  snake  left  the  honey 
cake  that  was  its  monthly  sacrificial  food  untouched,  and, '  when 

1  O.  Benndorf,  Grieehiiche  und  Sieilitehe  Vtuenbilder,  pi.  51.  1. 
•  Soph.  Phil.  1327. 
'  Herod,  viu.  41. 
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the  priestess  told  this,  the  Athenians  the  more  readily  and  eageily 
forsook  their  city,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  that  the  goddess  had 
abandoned  the  citadel' 

The  design  in  fig.  83  is  from  a  late  red-figured  lekythos  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens'.    The  scene  represented  is  a 
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reminiscence  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  but  one  goddess  only  is 
present,  Athene,  and  by  her  side,  equal  in  height  and  majesty, 
a  great  snake.  The  artist  seems  dimly  conscious  that  the  snake 
is  somehow  the  double  of  Athene*.  To  the  left  is  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  probably  Helen;  she  seems  to  be  imploring  the  little 
xoanon  of  Athene  to  be  gracious  Eros  is  apparently  drawing 
the  attention  of  Paris  away  from  Athene  to  Helen. 

Athene,  by  the  time  she  appears  in  art.  has  completely  shed 
her  animal  form,  has  reduced  the  shapes  she  once  wore  of  snake 
and  bird  to  attributes,  but  occasionally  in   black-figured  vase 

!  paintings  she  still  appears  with  wings.  On  the  obverse  of  the 
black-figured  cup'  in  fig.  84  the  artist  gives  her  wings :  but  for  her 
helmet  we  might  have  called  her  an  Erinys.  In  the  Eumenidei 
of  Aeschylus,  a  play  in  which  Athene  is  specially  concerned  to 

1  CoUignon  et  Ooave,  Cat,  1942.     Jahrbueh  d.  Intt.  Anzeiger,  1896,  p.  86. 

*  Sinoe  the  above  was  written  Mr  Evans  hae  diaooyered  at  Cnossot  the  ikgan 
of  a  goddess  with  a  snake  in  either  hand  and  a  snake  or  snakes  coiled  aboat  bar 
head.  She  may  prove  to  be  the  prototype  of  Athene,  of  the  Erinys  and  of  nuu^ 
another  form  of  Earth-goddess.    See  Annual  Brituk  School,  ix.  1908,  p.  74,  Fig.  54. 

*  GoU.  Faina.  Rdm.  Mitt.  1897,  zii.  pi.  12.  Another  instance  of  a  w&gad 
Athene  oocors  on  the  fine  vase  published  by  Mr  A.  de  Bidder,  Cat,  Bibl,  Not. 
No.  269,  p.  178,  fig.  23.  Athene  flies  over  the  sea  carrying  the  dead  body  of  a  hero. 
Here  ^e  performs  the  oflioe  of  Eos  or  of  a  Death-Siren  or  Harpy. 
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slough  off  all  traces  of   primitive    origin,  she    lajrs  suspicious 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  can  fly  vnthaut  wings^: 

*With  foot  unwearied  haste  I  without  wings, 
Whirred  onward  by  my  aegis*  swelling  safl.* 


Fio.  S4. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  she  is  wingless :  the  artist  has  no  clear 
conviction.  The  vase  is  instructive  as  showing  how  long  the  art 
type  of  a  divinity  might  remain  in  flux. 


Aphrodite. 

The  next  of  the  three  '  Maidens'  to  be  considered  is  Aphrodite. 
A  doubt  perhaps  arises  as  to  her  claim  to  bear  the  name.  Kore 
she  is  in  her  eternal  radiant  youth :  Kore  as  virgin  she  is  not.  She 
is  rather  Nymphe  the  Bride,  but  she  is  the  Bride  of  the  old  order ; 
she  is  never  wife,  never  tolerates  permanent  patriarchal  wedlock. 
In  the  lovely  Homeric  hymn  it  is  clear  that  her  will  is  for  love,  not 
marriage.     Admitted   to   the   patriarchal   Olympus,   an  attempt 


>  Aefloh.  Eum.  407. 
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foolish  and  futile  is  made  to  attach  her  to  one  husband,  the 
craftsman  Hephaistos,  and,  significantly  enough,  her  other  name 
as  his  bride  is  Charis\  She  is  the  Oharis  of  physical  beanty 
incarnate. 

In  Homer  it  is  evident  that  she  is  a  new-comer  to  Olympus, 
barely  tolerated,  an  alien,  and  always  thankful  to  escape.  lake 
the  other  alien.  Ares,  she  is  fain  to  be  back  in  her  own  home 
Her  Homeric  titles,  Kypris  and  Kythereia,  show  that  originally 
and  locally  she  is  goddess  of  the  island  South,  never  really  at 
home  in  the  cold  austere  North,  where  Artemis  loved  to  dwell. 
She  has  about  her  too  much  of  the  physical  joy  of  life  ever  to  find 
an  abiding  home  far  from  the  sunshine. 

Another  note  of  her  late  coming  into  Greece  proper  is  that  she  is 
in  Homer  a  departmental  goddess,  having  for  her  sphere  one  human 
passion.  The  earlier  forms  of  divinities  are  of  larger  import,  they 
tend  to  be  gods  of  all  work.  When  the  fusion  of  tribes  and  the 
influence  of  literature  conjointly  bring  together  a  number  of  local 
divinities,  perforce,  if  they  are  to  hold  together,  they  divide  func- 
tions and  attributes,  i.e.  become  departmental.  Poseidon,  who 
locally  was  Phytalmios,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  god  of  one 
element;  Hermes,  who  at  home  had  dominion  over  flocks  and 
herds  and  all  life  and  growth,  becomes  merely  a  herald. 

Some  such  process  of  narrowing  of  functions  has,  we  may 
suspect,  gone  on  in  the  shaping  of  the  figure  of  Aphrodite.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  she  was  primarily  an  earth-goddess, 
but  certain  traits  in  her  cult  and  character  show  clearly  that  she 
had  analogies  with  the  'Lady  of  the  Wild  Things.'  Fertile 
animals  belong  to  her,  especially  the  dove  and  the  goat,  the  dove 
probably  from  very  early  days.  In  the  Mycenaean  shrine  recently 
discovered  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans,  one  of  the  figures  of  goddesses,  a 
quaint  early  figure  with  cylindrical  body  and  upraised  hands,  bears 
on  her  head  a  dove.  Such  a  figure,  dating  more  than  a  thousand 
years  B.C.,  may  be  the  prototype  of  Aphrotlite.  About  the 
cylindrical  bodies  of  other  similar  figures  snakes  are  coiled,  as 
though  to  mark  an  earth-goddess.  In  those  early  days  differentia- 
tion was  not  sharply  marked,  and  as  yet  we  dare  not  give  to  these 
early  divinities  Olympian  names. 

At  Pompeii  the  excavations  have  recently  brought  to  light  the 

»  //.  xviii.  882. 
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charmiiig  relief  in  fig.  85  \  a  relief  which  from  its  style  must  date 
about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.    A  goddess  is 
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seated  Demeter-like  upon  the  ground,  and  holds  her  sceptre  as 
Queen.  Worshippers  approach,  man  and  wife  and  children.  The 
offerings  they  bring,  a  sheep  and  a  dove,  mark  the  goddess  as 
Aphrodite. 

The  myth  of  her  birth  from  the  sea — a  myth  which  probably 
took  its  rise  in  part  from  a  popular  and  dubious  etymology — 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  sever  Aphrodite  wholly  from  the  company 
of  the  earth-born  Eorai.  And  yet,  even  here,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  art-forms  of  the  myth,  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the 
Sea-birth  is  but  the  Anodos  adopted  and  adapted. 

The  design  in  fig.  86  is  from  a  red-figured  hydria*  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Municipio  at  Genoa.  It  dates  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance 
of  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  in  a  vase-painting.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  a  goddess,  clad  only  in  a  chiton,  rises  up  from  below, 
but  whether  from  sea  or  land  the  vase-painter  is  apparently  not 
concerned  to  express.  Had  he  wished  to  utter  his  meaning 
more  precisely  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  represent 

^  From  a  photograph.    The  slab  it  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
*  E.  Petersen,  Rdm,  Mittheil,  1899,  pi.  tu.  p.  154. 
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the  sea  by  the  curved   lines   that  in  his  day  were  the  con- 
ventional indication  of  waves.     But   he  is  silent  and  I  think 
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significantly.  The  goddess  on  the  vase-painting  is  received  by  a 
slender  winged  Eros;  she  uplifts  her  hands  to  take  the  taenia 
with  which  he  greets  her.     Eros  is  here  grown  to  young  manhood 

,  and  his  presence  at  once  makes  us  think  of  Aphrodite ;  but  we 
are  bound  to  remember  that  on  the  Ashmolean  amphora  already 

;  discussed  (fig.  71)  it  is  the  Anodos  of  Pandora,  not  of  Aphrodite, 
that  is  greeted  by  the  Love-god  with  a  taenia.  Moreover,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  on  tlfe  Berlin  krater  (fig.  68)  a  Love-god 
greets  the  rising  of  an  Ekirth-goddess,  be  she  Oe  or  Eore  or 
Semele*. 

So  far  then  all  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  on  the  Qenoa 
hydria  we  have  the  Anodos  of  a  goddess  greeted  by  Eros.  But  to 
the  right  of  the  picture,  behind  the  rising  goddess,  stands  another 
figure,  a  woman,  and  she  holds  out  a  piece  of  drapery  with  which 


^  Some  further  iDRtaoces  of  the  rising  of  an  Earth-goddeit  greeted  by  Erotet 
will  be  disoassed  in  Chapter  xii.,  and  see  p.  669. 
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she  is  about  to  clothe  the  rising  goddess.    This  is  a  uew  element 

in  the  Anodos  type  and  it  is  this  element  that  inclines  me,  with 

certain  reservations  and  qualifications,  to  call  the  goddess  Aphrodite, 

though  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  vase-painter  conceives  her 

as  rising  from  the  sea. 

On  two  occasions,  according  to  ancient  tradition.  Aphrodite  is 

received  and  decked  by  her  women  attendants,  be  they  Charites 

or  Horae,  on  her  Birth  from  the  Sea  and  after  her  sacred  Bath  in 

Faphos.     Of  the  Bath  we  hear  in  the  lay  of  Demodocus'.     He 

tells  how  after  the  joy  and  terror  of  her  marriage  with  Ares  she 

uprose 

'And  fast  away  fled  she, 
Aphrodite,  lover-of-laughten  to  Cyprus  over  the  sea, 
To  the  pleasant  shores  of  raphos  and  the  incensed  altar-stone, 
Where  the  Graces  washed  her  body,  and  shed  sweet  balm  thereon, 
Ambrosial  balm  that  shineth  on  the  Gkxis  that  wax  not  old, 
And  wrapped  her  in  lovely  raiment,  a  wonder  to  behold.' 

Of  the  bedecking  at  the  Birth  we  learn  in  a  Homeric  Hymn' : 

*For  the  West  Wind  breathed  to  Cyprus  and  lifted  her  tenderly 
And  bore  her  down  the  billow  and  the  stream  of  the  soundins  sea 
In  a  cup  of  delicate  foam.    And  the  Hours  in  wreaths  of  gold 
Uprose  m  joy  as  she  came,  and  laid  on  her  fold  on  fold 
Fragrant  raiment  immortal,  and  a  crown  on  the  deathless  head.' 

The  two  events,  the  ritual  Bath  and  the  Sea-birth,  are  not 
I  think  clearly  distinguished,  and  both  have  somehow  their 
counterpart  in  the  making  and  decking  of  Pandora.  The  ritual 
bath'  Aphrodite  shared  with  the  two  other  Korai,  Athene  and 
Hera.  Callimachus  devotes  a  Hymn  to  the  'Bath  of  Pallas.' 
Pallas  in  her  austerity,  even  when  she  contends  for  the  prize  of 
beauty,  rejects  the  miiTor  and  gold  ornaments  and  mingled 
unguents ;  but,  because  she  is  maiden  goddess,  year  by  year  she 
must  renew  her  virginity  by  the  bath  in  the  river  Inachu&  The 
renewal  of  virginity  is  no  fancy.  Pausanias^  saw  at  Nauplia  a 
spring  called  Canathus  and  the  Argives  told  him  that  every  year 
Hera  bathed  in  it  and  became  a  virgin.   He  adds  significantly, '  this 

1  Horn.  Od.  VIII.  270. 

»  Horn.  Hymn  vi.  2,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

'  At  SekyoD,  though  we  are  not  expressly  told  of  a  bath  of  Aphrodite,  she  had  a 
maiden-priestess  who  was  called  Loutrophoros,  see  P.  n.  10. 4.  The  Orphic  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  (lv.  19)  joins  together  the  notions  of  bath  and  birth:  kly&wrov  irar^ett 
Up^  yo¥ifub6€a  Xovrpd. 

*  P.  11.  38.  2. 
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story  is  of  the  mysteries  and  is  their  explanation  of  a  rite  which 
they  celebrate  to  Hera.'  Virginity  was  to  these  ancients  in  their 
wisdom  a  grace  not  lost  but  perennially  renewed,  hence  the 
immortal  maidenhood  of  Aphrodite. 

The  artist  of  the  Genoa  hydria  probably  knew  of  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  from  the  sea,  he  certainly  knew  of  her  reception  by 
Eros;  but  that  he  remembered  also  the  ritual  bath  is,  I  think. 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  scene  is  lai(ji  in  a  sanctuary,  indicated 
in  the  vase-painter's  fashion  by  the  altar  and  sacred  palm-tree 
standing  to  the  right  just  below  the  handle.  Probably  the 
sanctuary  at  Faphos  is  intended 

The  Genoa  hydria  is  of  great  importance  because  it  helps  to 
the  understanding  of  another  monument,  earlier  and  far  more 
beautiful. 

The  design  in  fig.  87  is  from  a  sculptured  slab^,  one  of  three 
that  served  to  decorate  the  so-called  'Ludovisi  Throne'  now  in 
the  Boncompagni  collection  in  the  Museo  delle  Tenne  at  Rome. 
Again  we  have  manifestly  an  Anodos,  again  the  like  uncertainty 
as  to  who  the  goddess  is  and  whence  she  uprises.  The  two  women 
who  support  her,  and  to  whom  in  her  uprising  she  clings,  stand  on 
a  sloping  bank  of  shingle.  Between  the  edges  of  the  banks  is  no 
indication  of  the  sea,  simply  a  straight  line.  Is  the  goddess  rising 
from  earth  or  sea  or  sacred  river  or  ritual  bath  ?  Archaeologists 
offer  explanations  apparently  the  most  divei^se,  and  it  is  this 
doubt  and  diversity  that  instruct.  One  sees  in  the  design  the 
Birth  of  Aphrodite  from  the  Sea,  another  a  ceremonial  Bath  at 
the  lesser  mysteries  of  Agrae,  another  the  Anodos  of  Eore.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  sees  that  the  artist  is  haunted  by,  is  as 


1  Reproduced  from  a  photograph.  The  relief  ia  published  and  fdlly  < 
by  Dr  Peieraen,  Riim.  Mittheilungen,  1892,  Taf.  ii.  p.  82.  The  relief  with  two  other 
Blabs  manifestly  belonging  to  the  same  structure  came  to  light  on  a  Sunday  during 
the  summer  of  1887,  during  the  absence  of  the  official  inspector,  in  the  piece  of 
ground  formerly  belungiug  to  the  Villa  Ludovisi  and  now  bounded  by  the  Vie 
Boncompagni,  Abbruzzi  e  Piemonte.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  upright 
position,  but  as  no  other  monuments  came  to  light,  though  the  ground  was 
examined  to  a  depth  of  50  metres,  the  reliefs  were  probably  not  in  iitu.  Dr  Petersen 
thinks  they  formed  the  three  sides  of  a  throne  of  Aphrodite.  They  may,  however, 
have  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  mouth  of  a  well.  That  they  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  Aphrodite  is  practically  certain  from  the  design  on  the 
two  other  reliefs  (not  figured  here).  These  represent  respectively  a  nude  woman 
playing  on  the  double  flutes,  who,  from  the  analogy  of  similar  representations  on 
vase-paintings,  is  certainly  a  hetaira,  and  a  woman  draped  and  veiled  bringing 
incense  who  is  probably  a  bride.  The  various  interpretations  and  restorations  of 
the  monument  are  given  by  Dr  Helbig,  Fiihrer  Rom  ii.  p.  128,  and  Antike  Dtnk- 
mliler  d,  K,  Arch.  In$L  vol.  ii.  PI.  0  and  7,  p.  3. 
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it  were  halting  between,  reminiBcences  of  each  and  all.  Or  rather 
the  Anodos,  the  Bath,  the  Birth  are  as  yet  undifferentiated.  By 
their  articulation  and  separation  we  have  immeasurably  lost. 


•^^/S^^ 

^/■■^^yw^ 

^4i^MK-iiEI. 

rjEBkrl'i.^.  '-        'i 

mXr^Kk 

Fio.  87. 


One  other  point  remains.  On  the  Ludovisi  relief  we  have  no 
Eros.  The  relief  is  archaic.  The  straight  folds  of  the  drapery, 
the  delicate  over-long  feet,  the  strong  chin,  the  over-emphasis  of 
the  lovely  breasts,  all  remind  us  vividly  of  red-figured  vases  of  the 
severe  style  ;  they  belong  to  the  last  bloom  of  archaism  just  before 
the  perfect  utterance  of  Pheidias.  Pheidias*  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  image  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  sculptured  '  Eros  receiving  Aphro- 
dite as  she  rises  from  the  sea  and  Peitho  crowning  Aphrodite.' 
Pheidias  was  much,  perhaps  over,  inspired  by  Homeric  tradition, 
hence  a  certain  sense  of  literary  chill  in  his  conceptions.  He 
forgets  the  ritual  Bath,  and  remembers  the  mythological  Birth. 
The  artist  of  the  Genoa  hydria  is  very  near  to  his  tradition,  but 
the  drapery  held  by  Peitho,  the  altar  and  the  palm-tree,  recall 
rather  the  Bath  than  the  Birth.     But  the  sculptor  of  the  relief 

»  P.  Y.  11.  8. 
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embodies  a  tradition  more  theological,  less  mythological,  thaa 
either  Pheidias  or  the  vase-painter.  He  is  inspired  by  the  Anodos^ 
and  the  Bath,  which  was  but  one  of  its  ritual  humanized  forms, 
and  a  form  that  we  may  venture  to  call  matriarchal.  What  he  is 
concerned  to  show  is  the  birth  and  re-birth  of  Aphrodite,  Apbro* 
dite  untouched  of  Eros,  eternally  virgin,  central  figure  of  a  Trinity 
of  Maidens  and,  as  Ourania,  She  of  the  Heavens. 

Aphrodite  as  island  queen  comes  to  have  a  birth  from  the  sea, 
but  a  poet  remembers  that,  though  she  is  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
air,  she  is  of  earth  also : 

'We  have  seen  thee,  0  Love,  thou  art  fair,  thou  art  goodly,  0  Love^ 
Thy  wings  make  light  in  the  air  as  the  wings  of  a  dove; 
Thy  feet  are  as  winds  that  divide  the  sti*eam  of  the  sea, 
Earth  is  thy  covering  to  hide  thee,  the  garment  of  thee.' 

Aphrodite  the  earth-bom  Kore  is  also  sea-bom,  as  became  an 
island  Queen,  but  more  than  any  other  goddess  she  becomes 
Ourania,  the  Heavenly  One,  and  the  vase-painter  sets  her  sailing 
through  heaven  on  her  great  swan  I  She  is  the  only  goddess  who 
in  passing  to  the  upper  air  yet  kept  life  and  reality.  Artemis 
becomes  unreal  from  sheer  inhumanity ;  Athene,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  a  cold  abstraction ;  Demeter,  in  Olympus,  is  but  a  lovely 
metaphor.  As  man  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  control  over 
nature,  the  mystery  and  the  godhead  of  things  natural  faded  into 
science.  Only  the  mystery  of  life,  and  love  that  begets  life, 
remained,  intimately  realized  and  utterly  unexplained;  hence 
Aphrodite  keeps  her  godhead  to  the  end.  For  a  while,  owing  to 
special  social  conditions,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  owing  to  the  impulse 
of  Orphism,  her  figure  is  effaced  by  that  of  her  son  Eros,  but 
effaced  only  to  re-emerge  with  a  new  dignity  as  Mother  rather 
than  Maid.  In  the  image  of  Venus  Genetrix'  we  have  the  old 
radiance  of  Aphrodite,  but  sobered  somehow,  grave  with  the 
hauntings  of  earlier  godheads,  with  shadows  about  her  cast  by 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  M.  Joabin  (La  Sculpture  Oreeque  enire 
le$  guerret  midiquet  et  V^poque  de  PericUt,  p.  204)  has  anticipated  me  in  using  the 
Genoa  vase  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  uprising  woman  in  the  Ludovisi  relief  it 
Aphrodite.  But  unfortunately  M.  Joubin  fails  to  see  that  Aphrodite  is  also  Kore; 
be  says,  *D*autres  arch^ologues  avaient  identifi6  le  personnage  iigur6  i  mi-oorpe 
aveo  Kord  ou  Ge;  mais  la  d^couverte  du  vase  de  G&nes  coupe  court  toutes  oes 
interpretations.'  This  is  to  my  mind  to  miss  the  real  religious  significance  of  the 
figure ;  but  M .  Joubin  is,  of  course,  mainly  concerned  with  artistic  criticism. 

*  Brit.  Mu8.  Cat.  d  2.  The  best  reproduction  of  this  beautiful  vase  is  plate  xv. 
of  White  Athenian  Vaset  in  Brit.  Mus.  *  Lucret.  i.  1. 
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Ourania,  by  Harmonia,  by  Kourotrophos,  by  Eirene,  by  each  and 

every  various  form  of  the  ancient  Mother  of  Earth  and  Heaven : 

'Of  Rome  the  Mother,  of  men  and  gods  the  pleasure, 
Fostering  Venus,  under  heaven's  gliduig  signs 
Thou  the  ship-bearing  sea,  fruit-bearing  land 
Still  hauntest,  since  by  thee  each  living  thing 
Takes  life  and  birth  and  sees  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Thee,  goddess,  the  winds  flv  from,  thee  the  clouds 
And  thine  approach;  for  thee  the  daedal  earth 
Sends  up  sweet  flowers,  the  ocean  levels  smile, 
And  heaven  shines  witn  floods  of  light  appeased. 

Thou,  since  alone  thou  rulest  all  the  world 
Nor  without  thee  can  any  living  thing 
Win  to  the  shores  of  light  and  joy  and  love. 
Goddess,  bid  thou  throughout  the  seas  and  land 
The  works  of  furious  war  quieted  cease.' 


Hera. 

The  figure  of  Hera  remains.  At  first  sight  she  seems  all  wife» 
not  maiden;  she  is  the  great  typical  bride,  Hera  Teleia,  queen 
in  Olympus  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  Zeus;  their  Sacred 
Marriage  is  the  prototype  of  all  human  wedlock.  This  is  true  for 
Homeric  theology,  but  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  facts  of  local 
cultus  and  myth  shows  that  this  marriage  was  not  from  the 
beginning.  The  Hera  who  in  the  ancient  Argonautic  legend  is 
queen  in  Thessaly  and  patron  of  the  hero  Jason  is  of  the  old 
matriarchal  type ;  it  is  she,  Pelasgian  Hera,  not  Zeus,  who  is  really 
dominant;  in  fact  Zeus  is  practically  non-existent.  In  Olympia, 
where  Zeus  in  historical  days  ruled  if  anywhere  supreme,  the 
ancient  Heraion  where  Hera  was  worshipped  alone  long  predates 
the  temple  of  Zeus.  At  Argos  the  early  votive  terra-cottaa^  are 
of  a  woman  goddess,  and  the  very  name  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
Heraion,  marks  her  supremacy.  At  Samos,  at  the  curious  festival 
of  the  Tonea^t  it  is  the  image  of  a  woman  goddess  that  is  carried 

^  As  long  ago  as  1857,  H.  D.  Miiller  in  his  remarkable  book  Mythologie  der 
Oriechischen  Stammer  pp.  249—255,  saw  that  Zeos  and  Hera  belonged  to  stocks 
racially  distinct,  and  that  in  the  oompnlsory  marriage  of  Hera  to  Zeus  is  refleoted 
the  subjugation  of  a  primitive  race  to  Achaean  invaders.  In  disoassing  the 
American  excavations  at  Argos  I  followed  his  leading,  see  *  Primitive  Hera- Worship,' 
CI.  Review,  Dec.  1892,  p.  474,  and  1898,  p.  44.  The  relation  of  Hera  to  Zeus  has 
since  been  examined  by  Mr  A.  B.  Ck>ok  with  far  wider  learning  than  I  ooald  com- 
mand, see  CI.  Review,  1906,  p.  865,  and  p.  416.  For  the  connection  of  the  name 
"Hpa  with  Tjpiat  see  the  important  evidence  from  inscriptions  adduced  by  Dr  Sam 
Wide  in  his  *Chthonische  and  Himmlische  Gdtter,*  Arehivf,  ReUgionswiiientehaftf 
1907,  p.  258.  «  Athen.  p.  672. 
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out  of  the  town  and  bound  among  the  bushes,  and  Strabo^  tells  us 
that  in  ancient  days  Samos  was  called  Parthenia,  the  island  of  the 
Maiden.  At  Stymphalus,  in  remote  Arcadia,  Pausanias*  says  that 
Hera  had  three  sanctuaries  and  three  surnames :  while  yet  a  girl 
she  was  called  Child,  married  to  Zeus  she  was  called  Complete 
or  FuU-Qrown  {rekeia),  separated  from  Zeus  and  returned  to 
Stymphalus  she  was  called  Chera  (Widow).  Long  before  her  con- 
nection with  Zeus,  the  matriarchal  goddess  may  well  have  reflected 
the  three  stages  of  a  woman's  life ;  Teleia,  full-grown,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  patriarchal  marriage. 

Homer  himself  was  dimly  haunted  by  the  memory  of  days 
when  Hera  was  no  wife,  but  Mistress  in  her  own  right.  Otherwise, 
unless  the  poet  was  the  lowest  of  low  comedians,  what  means  her 
ceaseless  turbulence  and  the  unending  unseemly  strife  between 
the  Father  of  Qods  and  Men  and  the  woman  he  cannot  even 
beat  into  submission  ?  What  her  urgent  insistent  tyranny  over 
Herakles  whom  Zeus  loves  yet  cannot  protect  ?  Is  the  tyrannous 
mistress  really  made  by  the  Greek  housewife  even  of  Homeric 
days  in  her  own  image?  The  answer  is  clear:  Hera  has  been 
forcibly  married,  but  she  is  never  really  wife,  and  a  wife's  submis- 
sion she  leaves  to  the  shadowy  double  of  Zeus,  who  echoed  his 
nature  and  (significant  fact)  took  his  name,  she  who  was  the  real 
Achaean  patriarchal  double — Dione*. 

Once  fairly  married,  Zeus  and  Hera  became  Sharers  of  one 
Altar  (o/io^oi/iioi),  and  against  the  conjunction  the  older  women 
divinities  are  but  too  often  powerless.  In  the  designs^  in  figs.  88 
and  89  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruthless  £sishion  in 
which  the  Olympian  pair  extrude  the  objects  of  an  ancient  local 
cult.  In  fig.  88  we  have  a  votive  relief  to  the  Nymphs  of  the 
familiar  type:  three  maiden  figures  linked  together.  That  the 
figures  are  Nymphs  is  certain,  for  above  is  the  inscription,  *  To  the 
Mistress  Nymphs  {KvpUn^  Nvfi^at?)/    The  relief,  one  of  a  large 

»  Strab.  §  687. 

*  P.  VIII.  22.  2.  The  souroes  for  the  oaU  of  Hera  are  well  oolleoted  by 
Mr  Farnell  in  hit  CulU  of  the  Greek  StaUs,  p.  211,  bat  with  Mr  Farnell's  main 
thesis  *  that  her  association  with  Zeus  it  a  primitive  factor  in  the  Greek  worship  of 
Hera'  I  am  still  as  he  then  notes  (p.  199)  completely  at  issue. 

>  Again  acutely  observed  by  H.  D.  Miiller,  Mytkologie  d.  Or,  StUmmi,  pp.  354, 
255,  where  the  identity  of  Dione  and  Juno  is  noted. 

*  These  reliefs  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Sofia :  there  were  disoovered  in  all 
ninety-two  of  the  same  type.  liulL  de  Corr,  Hell,  xu.  1S97,  p.  180,  fig.  12;  p.  188, 
fiK.  17. 
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series  found  together  at  Orochdk  and  now  in  the  local  Mueenm 


Fio.  88. 

at  Sofia,  is  of  late  Roman  style.    The  design  in  fig.  89  shows 
a  theological    shift.     The    two  dominant  Olympians,  of   large 


Fio.  89. 


itature  to  mark  their  supremacy,  occupy  the  forefront ;  they  hold 
each  an  expectant  phicde  for  libations ;  to  them  only  is  sacrifice  to 
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be  made.  It  is  they  who  hold  the  sceptres.  Humbly  in  the 
background,  minished  and  all  but  effaced,  are  the  three  ancient 
Maidena  The  local  peasant  is  conservatives  and  we  may  hope 
they  too  had  their  meed  of  offering. 

The  intrusion  of  Zeus'  and  Hera  on  the  local  cultus  of  the 
Nymphs  brings  to  mind  a  story  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius* 
in  his  Life  of  Epimenides.  Theopompus  in  his '  Wonderful  Things ' 
told  how  when  Epimenides  was  preparing  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Nymphs  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven  saying, '  Epimenides,  not 
of  the  Nymphs,  but  of  Zeus.'  Perhaps  Epimenides  went  further 
than  the  orthodox  Olympian  religion  could  tolerate  in  the  matter 
of  the  revival  of  ancient  cults.  To  him,  as  has  been  already  seen 
(p.  241),  was  credited   the  founding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 


Fio.  90. 


Semnae;  he  introduced  ceremonies  of  purification  brought  from 
Crete,  and  wholly  alien  to  Olympian  ritual.  It  was  time  for  Zeus 
to  reassert  himself. 

1  The  tarviyal  of  the  type  of  the  *  Three  Sisten '  in  medUeval  days  hat  been  well 
traoed  by  MiHt  Eckensteiu,  Woman  under  MonastieUm,  p.  40  ff. 

'  After  the  above  was  written  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  with  ^reat  kiudneaa  and  generodtj 
allowed  me  to  read  in  proof  hia  article  on  '  Zeua,  Jupiter  and  the  Oak/  since  pub- 
lished in  the  Claaical  Review,  1903  and  1904.  Mr  Cook  believes  that  the  wonhip 
of  Zeus  was  indigenous  in  Greece  and  that  Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Hades  are  three 
forms  of  one  primaeval  god.  His  contention  is  supported  by  an  immense  man  of 
evidence.  I  am  at  present  unconvinced,  but  space  forbids  my  entering  on  tlie 
controversy  here. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  Vit,  Epim.  xi. 
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The  conflict  of  theological  conceptions  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
the  design  in  fig.  90,  from  a  votive  relief  found  at  Eleusis  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  general  type  of  the 
design,  which  belongs  to  the  class  known  in  English  as  '  Funeral 
Banquets/  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later,  when  we  come  to 
hero-worship.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  note  that  on  the 
left  side  of  the  relief  we  have  the  two  Goddesses  of  Eleusis,  the 
old  matriarchal  couple,  seated  side  by  side  as  equals,  on  the  right 
a  patriarchal  couple,  man  and  wife,  the  man  reclining  at  the 
banquet  and  holding  a  great  rhyton,  the  wife  submissively  seated 
by  his  side.  In  naming  them  it  is  safest  at  present  not  to  go 
beyond  what  is  written.  The  artist  has  inscribed  over  4jheir  heads 
the  non-committal  words,  *  To  the  God,'  and  *  To  the  Goddess.' 

It  was  not  only  the  Olympian  Father  Zeus  who  victoriously 
took  over  to  himself  the  cult  of  the  Earth-Mother  and  the  Earth- 
Maidens.  Eveu  more  marked  is  the  triumph  of  the  Olympian 
Son,  ApolIo^     The  design  in  fig.  91  is  from  a  rather  late  red- 
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figured  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum*.  A  wayfarer,  possibly 
Orestes,  has  come  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god;  he  finds  him 
seated  on  the  very  omphalos  itself,  holding  the  laurel  and  the  lyre 

1  'E^.'Apx*  1B66,  pi.  3.  The  'patriarchal  coaple'  are,  I  incline  to  think, rightly 
explained  by  Dr  Svoronos  (Jounxal  d'ArehioL  et  Num.  1901,  p.  509)  as  Asklepios 
and  Hygieia,  but  as  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them,  and  as  the 
evidence  is  too  detailed  to  be  resumed  here,  I  prefer  not  to  go  beyond  the  inscription. 

'  I  follow  Prof.  Ridgeway  in  holding  that  Apollo  belongs  io  the  immigrant 
Achaean  stock,  see  p.  31«  note  1. 

>  Heydemann,  Cat,  108.    Raoul  Rochette,  Man,  Inid,  pi.  87. 
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in  his  hands.    So  Hermes  found  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  lorn 

of  Euripides' : 

*To  Delphi,  where 
Phoebus,  on  earth's  mid  navel  o'er  the  world 
Enthroned,  weaveth  in  eternal  song 
The  sooth  of  all  that  is  or  is  to  be.' 

The  vase-painter  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  really  a  priesieaa 
who  utters  the  oracles.  Only  a  priestess  can  mount  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  he  paints  her  so  seated,  the  laurel  wreath  on  her  bead 
and  the  sacred  taenia  in  her  hand,  but  he  knows  also  that  Apollo 
is  by  this  time  Lord  of  All. 

In  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  where  the  contest  is  between 
the  old  angry  ghosts,  the  Erinyes  envisaged  as  merely  the  spirite 
of  the  blood  feud,  and  the  mild  and  merciful  god,  our  sympathies 
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are   at  least  in  part  with  the   new-comer.     But   even   here,  so 

stately  and  yet  so  pitiful  are  the  ancient  goddesses  that  our  hearts 

are  sore  for  the  outrage  on  their  order.    And  on  the  vase-painting, 

when  we  remember  that  the  omphalos  is  the  very  seat  and  symbol 

of  the  Earth-Mother*,  that  hers  was  the   oracle   and  hers  the 

1  Ear.  Ion  5. 

<  The  evideooe  for  this  I  have  coUecied  elsewhere,  see  <Delphika,'  B.    The 
Omphalos,  J.H,S,  1899,  xiz.  225. 
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holy  oracular  snake  that  Apollo  slew,  the  intrusion  is  hard  to. 
bear. 

The  triumph  of  the  Olympian  order  is  still  more  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  design  in  fig.  92,  from  a  votive  reliefs  in  the  local 
Museum  at  Sparta.  The  centre  of  the  design  is  occupied  by  the 
omphalos  on  a  low  basis.  It  looks  very  humble  and  obscure.  At 
either  side  of  it  are  perched  new  guardians,  the  great  eagles  of 
Olympian  Zeus.  The  story'  said  that  starting  from  either  end  of 
the  world  they  met  at  Pytho,  at  the  omphalos.  The  birds  were 
variously  said  to  be  swans  or  eagles.  Neither  swans  nor  eagles 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Elarth-goddess ;  they  are  Ouranian 
eagles  for  Zeus  or  swans  for  Apollo,  and,  stcmding  over  the  omphalos, 
they  mark  the  dominion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  the 
artist  has  uttered  his  meaning  still  more  emphatically.  Towering 
over  the  omphalos  is  the  great  figure  of  Apollo  with  his  lyre.  He 
holds  out  a  cup,  and  libation  to  him  is  poured  by  his  sister 
Artemis.     The  Olympian  victory  is  complete. . 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  Making  of  a  goddess ;  we  have 
seen  one  womap-form  take  various  shapes  as  Mother  and  Maiden, 
as  duality  and  trinity ;  we  have  seen  these  shapes  crystallize  into 
Olympian  divinities  as  Athene,  as  Aphrodite,  as  Hera,  and  as  it 
were  resume  themselves  again  into  the  great  monotheistic  figure 
of  Venus  Genetrix.  We  have  noted  evidence,  very  scattered  and 
fragmentary,  of  earlier  animal  forms  of  the  goddess  as  bird  and 
snake.  But  it  has  been  obvious  enough  that  the  weak  point  in 
the  argument  is  just  this  transitional  phase.  The  goddesses, 
when  they  first  come  into  our  ken,  are  goddesses,  fully  human  and 
lovely  in  form,  figures  whose  lineaments  have  been  fixed  and 
beautified  by  art,  and  of  mythological  rather  than  of  ritual  content. 
In  a  word  links  are  wanting  in  the  transition  from  ghost  or  snake 
or  bogey  to  goddess.  Two  reasons  may  be  suggested.  The  full 
development  of  the  women  divinities  seems  to  have  been  earlier 
accomplished,  the  sublimation  earlier  complete,  and  hence  the 
early  phases  of  that  development  are  more  effaced  ;  and  next 
these  goddess  figures  became  more  completely  material  for  poetic 
treatment.  In  the  Making  of  a  god  we  catch  in  some  figures  the 
process  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  many  missing  links  in  the  passage 
from  ghost  and  snake  to  Olympian  will  thereby  become  manifest. 
1  A.  Mitt.  1887,  Taf.  xn.  .  «  Plut.  de  defect,  orae.  1. 
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Frequently,  in   his  wanderings  through  Qreeoe,  Pausanias 

came  upon  the  sanctuaries  of  local  heroines,  and  these  sanctuaries 

are  almost  uniformly  tombs  at  which  went  on  the  cultus  of  tho 

dead.    At  Olympiad  inside  the  Altis  he  noted  the  Hippodameiom 

or  sanctuary  of  Hippodameia,  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 

wall.     Into  this  enclosure  once  a  year  women  were  permitted  to 

enter  to  sacrifice  to  Hippodameia  and  do  other  rites  in   her 

honour.    The  tomb  of  Auge'  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Pergamoa^ 

a  mound  of  earth  enclosed  by  a  stone  basement  and  on  the  top 

the  figure  of  a  naked  woman.    At  Leuctra'  in  Laconia  there  was 

an  actual  temple  (1/009)  of  Cassandra  with  an  image ;  the  people 

of  the  place  called  her  Alexandra, '  Helper  of  Men.'     At  Sparta^ 

Helen  had  a  sanctuary,  and  in  Rhodes  she  was  worshipped  as 

She  of  the  Tree,  *  Dendritis,'  and  to  her  as  Dendritis,  if  we  may 

trust  Th^ocritu8^  maidens  brought  offerings.     At  her  wedding 

they  sing: 

'0  fair.  0  gracious  maiden,  the  while  we  chant  our  lay, 
A  weaded  wife  art  thou.    But  we,  at  dawuing  of  the  day. 
Forth  to  the  grassy  mead  will  go,  to  our  old  racing  pla(>a, 
And  gather  wreaths  of  odorous  flowers,  and  think  uix>n  thy  face^ 
Again,  again,  Helen,  on  thee,  as  young  lambs  in  the  dew 
Think  of  the  milk  that  fed  them  and  run  back  to  mother  ewe. 
For  thee  the  first  of  Maidens  shall  the  lotus  creeping  low 
Be  culled  to  hang  in  garlands  where  the  shadowy  plane  doth  grow; 
To  thee  where  grows  the  shadowy  plane  the  first  oil  shall  be  poured^ 
Drop  by  drop  from  a  silver  cruse,  to  hold  thy  name  adored: 
And  letters  on  the  bark  be  wrought^  for  him  who  soes  to  see, 
A  message  graven  Dorian -wise:   ^  Kneel;   I  am  Helen's  tree."' 

»  P.  VI.  20.  7.  •  P.  vin.  4.  9. 

»  P.  ni.  26.  6.  *  P.  m.  15.  8.  »  Theoor.  Id.  xvm.  8S. 
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Helen  as  local  heroine  had,  it  would  seem,  not  only  a  sanctuary 
and  a  sacred  tree  but  a  very  ancient  image.  The  design  in  figs. 
93  and  94  is  from  a  lekythos^  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  kind  usually  known  as 
'  proto-Corinthian.*  Its  style  dates  it  as 
not  later  than  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  it 
is  our  earliest  extant  monument  of  '  the 
rape  of  Helen.'  The  subject  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  popularity  in  archaic 
art,  as  it  occurred  on  the  throne  of  Apollo 
at  Amyclae*.  In  the  centre  of  the  design 
stands  a  woman-figure  of  more  than  natural 
size.  Two  men  advance  against  her  from 
the  right ;  the  foremost  seizes  her  by  the 
wrist.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre. 
He  is  Theseus,  and  behind  him  comes 
Peirithoos,  brandishing  a  great  sword.  To 
the  left  of  Helen  are  her  two  brothers,  the 

horsemen  Kastor  and  Polydeukes.     It  is  important  to  note  that 
Helen  is  here  more  image  than  living  woman.     Dr  Blinkenberg, 
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who  rightly  interprets  the  scene  as  the  rape  of  Helen,  says  *  ses 
mains  levies  expriment  la  surprise  et  Teffroi,'  but  since  the 
discovery  of  the  early  image  of  the  Mycenaean  goddess  with 
uplifted  hands'  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  gesture  is  hieratic 
rather  than  human.  This  early  7th  century  document  suggests 
that  *the  rape  of  Helen*  was  originally  perhaps  the  rape  of  a 
xoanon  from  a  sanctuary,  rather  than  of  a  wife  from  her  husband. 

1  Inv.  C.A.  G17.     Published  by  M.  L.  Couve,  Revue  Archiologique,  1898,  p.  218, 
figs.  1  and  2,  and  discussed  by  Dr  Blinkenberg,  1898,  p.  898. 
«  P.  III.  18.  16. 
>  Dr  S.   Wide,  *  Mykeniscbe  Qiitierbilder  und  Idole,'  A,  Mitt,  1901,  p.  247, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  dominant  hieratic  figure  on  the  vase 
is  more  divine  than  human. 

For  Homer,  poet  of  the  immigrant  Achaeans,  Helen  of  the  old 
order  of  daughters  of  the  land  is  a  mortal  heroine,  beautiful  and 
sinful,  yet  in  a  sense  divine.  To  the  modem  poet  she  is  altogether 
goddess,  for  she  is  Beauty  herself: 

*  0  Light  and  Shadow  of  all  thinss  that  be, 
0  Beauty,  wild  with  wreckage  like  the  sea,  • 

Say,  who  shall  win  thee,  thou  without  a  name? 
0  Helen,  Helen,  who  shall  die  for  thee?' 

Hebe,  another  local  heroine,  has  at  Phlius'  a  sacred  grove  and 
a  sanctuary,  '  most  holy  from  ancient  days.'  The  goddess  of  tho 
sanctuary  was  called  by  the  earliest  authorities  of  the  place 
Ganymeda,  but  later  Hebe.  Her  sanctuary  was  an  asylum,  and 
this  was  held  to  be  her  greatest  honour  that  'slaves  who  took 
refuge  there  were  safe  and  prisoners  released  hung  their  fetters 
on  the  trees  in  her  grove.'  That  a  sanctuary  should  be  an  asylum 
is  a  frequent  note  of  antiquity.  When  the  immigrant  conqueror 
reduces  the  whole  land  to  subjection,  he,  probably  from  super- 
stitious awe,  leaves  to  the  conquered  their  local  sanctuary,  the 
one  place  safe  from  his  tyranny.  Hebe-Qanymeda,  female  corre- 
lative of  Ganymedes,  is  promoted  to  Olympus,  but  significantly 
she  is  admitted  only  as  cupbearer  and  wife  of  Herakles.  Olympus 
here  as  always  mirrors  human  relations.  Hera  by  marriage  with 
Zeus  is  admitted  to  full  patriarchal  citizenship,  her  shadowy  double 
Hebe  is  but  her  Maid  of  Honour. 

As  a  rule  then  the  local  heroine  remains  merely  the  object  of  a 
local  cult.  Where  she  passed  upward  to  the  rank  of  a  real  divinity, 
the  steps  of  transition  are  almost  wholly  lost.  We  feel  inwardly 
sure  that  Hera  and  Aphrodite  were  once  of  mere  local  import,  like 
Auge  or  Iphigeneia,  but  we  lack  definite  evidence.  In  the  case  of 
Athene  the  local  origin,  it  has  been  shown  (p.  300),  is  fairly  clear. 

The  reason  why  the  local  heroine  failed  to  emerge  to  complete 
godhea^l  is  sometimes  startlingly  clear.  Her  development  was 
checked  midway  by  the  intrusion  of  a  full-blown  goddess  of  the 
Olympian  stock.     Near  to  Cruni  in  Arcadia  Pausanias'  saw  the 

*  P.  II.  IS.  3.  For  Hcbe-Oanymeda-Dia  and  the  shift  of  huiibandg  between  her 
and  Hera  see  the  valuablo  articles  by  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  *  Who  was  the  wife  of  Zeutl' 
Class.  Rev.  1906,  pp-  3t*>*^  and  410. 

*  P.  VIII.  35.  S. 
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grave  of  Callisto.  It  was  a  high. mound  on  which  grew  trees, 
some  of  them  fruit-beaiing,  some  barren.  'On  the  top  of  the 
mound/  Pausanias  adds, '  is  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  with  the  title 
Calliste/  Nothing  could  be  clearer.  Over  the  tomb  of  the  old 
Bear-Maiden,  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  Artemis  the  Northerner, 
the  Olympian,  has  superposed  her  cult,  and  to  facilitate  the  shift 
she  calls  herself  Calliste,  the  Fairest.  Possibly  here,  as  at  Athens 
under  the  title  of  Brauronia,  she  kept  up  the  ancient  bear- 
serviced 

The  passage  from  ghost  to  goddess  is  for  the  most  part  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time,  but  of  the  analogous  process  from  ghost  to 
god  the  steps  are  still  in  historical  times  clearly  traceable.  The 
reason  is  clear.  The  intrusion  of  the  patriarchal  system,  the 
practice  of  tracing  descent  from  the  father  instead  of  the  mother, 
tended  to  check,  if  it  was  powerless  wholly  to  stop,  the  worship 
of  eponymous  heroines.  Conservatism  compelled  the  worship 
of  old  established  heroines,  but  no  fresh  canonizations  took 
place.  The  ideal  woman  of  Pericles  was  assuredly  not  the  stuff 
of  which  goddesses  were  made.  If  we  would  note  the  actual 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  divinity,  it  is  to  A^o-worship  we 
must  turn'. 

The  Hero  as  Snake. 

The  design  in  fig.  95  is  from  an  archaic  relief  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  now  in  the  local  Museum  at  Sparta.  It  forms  one 
of  a  series  of  reliefs  found  near  Sparta,  all  of  which  are  cast 
approximately  in  the  same  type.  A  male  and  a  female  figure  are 
seated  side  by  side  on  a  great  throne-like  chair.  The  female 
figure  holds  her  veil,  the  male  figure  a  large  cantharus  or  two- 
handled  cup,  as  if  expecting  libation.     Worshippers  of  diminutive 

1  For  the  bear-service  of  Artemis  and  the  bear  dedicated  to  her,  see  Myth,  and 
Mon.  Anc.  Athens ^  p.  403. 

'  The  materials  for  the  stady  of  hero-worship  are  well  collected  in  Boscher*s 
Lexicon,  s.v.  Heroes,  and  for  English  readers  there  is  an  excellent  snrrey  in 
Mr  W.  H.  D.  Rouse's  Oreek  Votive  Offerings,  o.  i.  In  the  pages  that  follow  I  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  such  aspects  of  hero-worship  as  affect  my  main  argument, 
and  to  certain  evidence  from  art  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  neglected,  or 
misunderstood.  I  must  also  note  that,  advisedly,  I  only  deal  with  the  *  Making  of 
a  God'  in  so  far  as  the  god  developes  oat  of  the  hero.  The  most  important  and 
far  more  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between  totemism  and  god-making,  a 
problem  for  the  solution  of  which  Greek  tradition  provides  bat  scanty  material, 
I  leave  for  the  present  untouched.  It  can  only  be  decided  by  much  wider  anthropo- 
logical investigation  than  is  within  my  scope. 

*  A.  Mitt,  1877,  pi.  xxiL  .*        .' 
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size  approaoh  with  offerings — a  cock  and  some  object  that  may 
be  a  cake,  an  egg  or  a  fruit  The  reliefe  are,  for  the  most  part» 
uninscribed,  but  on  some  of  rather  later  date  names  are  written 
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near  the  figure,  and  they  are  the  names  of  mortals,  e.g.  'TimoclesV 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  these  monuments  representations  of 
the  dead,  but  the  dead  conceived  of  as  half  divine,  as  heroized — 
hence  their  large  size  compared  with  that  of  their  worshipping 
descendants.    They  are  Kpdrrove^,  *  Better  and  Stronger  Onea' 

The  artist  of  the  relief  in  fig.  95  is  determined  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  Behind  the  chair,  equal  in  height  to  the  seated 
figures,  is  a  great  curled  snake,  but  a  snake  strangely  fashioned. 
From  the  edge  of  his  lower  lip  hangs  down  a  long  beard;   a 

^  For  the  'Timooles*  relief  and  for  the  whole  eUis  in  general,  lee  Myth,  tmd 
Mon,  Ane.  Athem,  p.  590,  where  I  have  diaoussed  the  influence  of  the  ^Tpogn^ihy  of 
theae  hero-reliefi  on  Attio  gravestones. 
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decoration  denied  by  nature.  The  intention  is  clear ;  he  is  a 
human  snake,  the  vehicle,  the  incarnation  of  the  dead  man's  ghost 
Snakes  lurk  about  tombs,  they  are  uncanny-looking  beasts,  and  the 
Greeks  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  seen  in  a  snake  the 
vehicle  of  a  ghost.  M.  Henri  Jumod\  in  discussing  the  beliefs  of 
the  Barongas,  notes  that  among  this  people  the  snake  is  regarded 
as  ihQ  chikcmemho  or  ghost  of  a  dead  man,  usually  of  an  ancestor. 
The  snake,  so  regarded,  is  feared  but  not  worshipped.  A  free- 
thinker among  the  Barongas,  if  bored  by  the  too  frequent  re- 
appearance of  the  snake  ancestor,  will  kill  it,  saying,  '  Come  now, 
we  have  had  enough  of  you.' 

Zeus  Meilichios,  it  has  been  seen  (p.  18),  was  worshipped  as  a 
snake.  If  we  examine  the  great  snake  on  his  relief  in  fig.  1  (p.  18) 
it  is  seen  to  be  also  bearded.  The  beard  in  this  case  is  not  at  the 
end  of  the  lip,  but  a  good  deal  further  back. 

The  addition  of  the  beard  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  frank 
anthropomorphism;  the  snake  is  in  a  transition  stage  between 
animal  and  human,  and  human  for  the  artist  means  divine.  He 
gives  the  snake  a  beard  to  mark  his  anthropomorphic  divinity, 
just  as  he  gave  to  the  bull  river-god  on  coins  a  human  head  with 
horns.  The  further  question  arises,  *  Was  there  anything  in  nature 
that  might  have  acted  as  a  possible  suggestion  of  a  beard  ? '  An 
interesting  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
an  eminent  authority  on  snakes,  Dr  Hans  Gadow,  and  to  him 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  scientific  particulars. 

The  snake  represented  in  fig.  1  (p.  18)  Dr  Gadow  believes  to  be 
the  species  known  as  CoelopeUis  lacertina.  It  occurs  from  Spain 
to  Syria  and  specimens  of  6  fl.  long  are  not  uncommon.  The 
creature  s  head,  according  to  Dr  Gadow,  is  reproduced  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity;  the  name  lacertina  is  due  to  the  lizard-like, 
instead  of  snake-like,  depressed  head.  Moreover  this  species  is 
really  poisonous,  but  only  to  its  proper  prey,  e.g.  mice,  rats,  lizards, 
etc.,  while  it  is  practically  harmless  to  man,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  poison  fangs,  which  are  far  back  in  the  mouth 
instead  of  near  the  front.  This  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  arrange- 
ment and  probably  well  known  to  the  ancients.  In  fact  the 
CoelopeUis  lacertina  is  a  snake  with  poison  that  does  not  ordinarily 
strike.  On  occasion  it  could  bite  a  man's  hand,  i.e.  if  it  opened 
1  H.  Jamod,  Let  Barongas,  p.  896,  and  see  *  Delphiks,'  J,H,8.  nz.  1899,  p.  816. 
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its  mouth  very  wide,  as  wide  as  a  striking  cobra.  This  position  of 
the  dropped  jaw,  according  to  Dr  Qadow,  is  very  noticeable  and 
must  have  been  observed  by  the  ancients.  The  angle  of  the 
dropped  jaw  is  just  that  of  the  beard  on  the  snake  in  fig.  1  (p.  18). 
It  seems  possible  and  even  highly  probable  that  the  dropped  jaw, 
seen  at  a  distance,  might  have  suggested  a  beard,  or  that  an  artist 
representing  an  actual  dropped  jaw  may  have  been  copied  by 
another  who  misinterpreted  the  jaw  into  a  beard.  In  any  case 
the  scheme  of  the  dropped  jaw  would  be  ready  to  hand  and  would 
help  to  soften  the  anomaly  of  the  bearded  snaked 


In  snake  form  the  hero  dwelt  in  his  tomb,  and  to  indicate  this 
fact  not  uncommonly  on  vase-paintings  we  have  a  snake  depicted 
on  the  very  grave  mound  itself.  The  design  in  fig.  96,  from  a  black- 


Fio.  96. 


figured  lekythos*  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  a  good  instance. 
The  funeral  mound  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  design  is,  on 
the  original  vase,  white,  and  on  it  is  painted  a  black  snake ;  the 
mound  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  black  stele :  whether  the  vase- 
painter  regards  his  snake  as  painted  actually  outside  the  tomb  or 
as  representing  the  snake-hero  actually  resident  within,  is  not 

^  Mr  F.  M.  Gornford  kindly  points  out  to  me  that  the  bearded  snake  is  not 
unknown  to  Greek  literature.  He  is  one  of  the  many  0a6fULra  that  meet  us  in  the 
life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  see  Philostr.  Vit,  ApolL  ixi.  7  and  C,  These  snakes 
belong  to  the  wonder  land  of  India. 

s  Published  and  discussed,  '  Delphika,'  JM.S,  xix.  1S99,  p.  229,  figs.  9  and  10. 
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easy  to  determine.  The  figure  of  a  man  on  the  left  of  the  tomb 
with  uplifted  sword  points  probably  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  it 
may  be  of  vengeance. 

In  the  curious  design  in  fig.  97,  from  a  kotylos  also  in  the 
Naples.  Museum ^  we  have  again  a  funeral  mound,  again  decorated 


Fio.  97. 


with  a  huge  snake,  this  time  represented  with  dropped  jaw  and 
beard.  The  tomb  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  mantic  shrine. 
Two  men  are  seated  watching  attentively  the  portent  of  the  eagle 
and  the  snake.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase,  to  the  right,  the  tomb- 
mound  is  decorated  with  a  stag,  and  the  portent  is  an  eagle 
devouring  a  hare. 

Herodotus'  notes  that  among  the  Libyan  tribe  of  the  Nasa- 
mones  tombs  were  used  for  two  purposes,  for  the  taking  of  oaths 
and  for  dream  oracles.  '  In  their  oaths  and  in  the  art  of  divination 
they  observe  the  following  practice  :  they  take  oaths  by  those 
among  them  who  are  accounted  to  be  most  virtuous  and  excellent, 
by  touching  their  tombs,  and  when  they  divine  they  i-egularly 
resort  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors,  and  having  made 
supplication  they  go  to  sleep,  and  whatever  vision  they  behold,  of 
that  they  make  use/  Herodotus  like  many  travellers  was  more 
familiar,  it  would  seem,  with  the  customs  of  foreigners  than  with 
those  of  his  own  people.  He  notes  the  two  customs  as  though 
they  were  alien  curiosities,  but  the  practice  of  swearing  on  a 


1  Cat,  2458.    J.H.S.  1899,  p.  227,  figs.  7  and  8. 
rejected  a  poBBible  mythologioal  interpretation. 
«  Herod,  iv.  172. 
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tomb  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks.    The  slave  in  the 
Ghoephori  says  to  Electra^ : 

'Reverencing  thy  father's  tomb  like  to  an  altar, 
•  Mine  inmost  thoughts  I  speak,  doing  thy  best' 

By  the  hero  Sosipolis  at  Olympia'  oaths  were  taken  'on  the 
greatest  occasions ' — by  Sosipolis  who  in  true  hero-fashion  was  wont 
to  appear  in  snake-form.  That  these  oaths  were  taken  on  his 
actual  tomb  we  are  not  told,  but  the  sanctuary  of  a  snake-heio 
can  scarcely  in  its  origin  have  been  other  than  his  tomb.  AlmosI 
every  hero  in  Greece  had  his  dream  oracle.  Later,  as  the  hero^ 
was  conceived  of  as  in  human  rather  than  animal  shape,  the 
connection  between  hero  and  snake  is  loosened,  and  we  get  the 
halting,  confused  theology  of  Aeneas' : 

'Doubtful  if  he  should  deem  the  gliding  snake 
The  genius  of  the  place,  or  if  it  were 
His  father's  ministrant' 

In  fig.  98  we  have  an  altar  to  a  hero  found  in  Lesbos^  not  the  old 
primitive  grave  mound  which  was  the  true 
original  form,  but  a  late  decorative  struc- 
ture such  as  might  have  served  an  Olym- 
pian. It  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  Roman 
date,  '  The  people  to  Aristandros  the  hero, 
son  of  Cleotimos,'  and  that  the  service  is 
to  a  hero  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
snakes  sculptured  on  the  top  round  the 
hollow  cup  which  served  for  libations. 
There  are  two  snakes;  it  is  no  longer 
realized  that  the  hero  himself  is  a  snake, 
but  the  snake  reminiscence  clings. 


Fio.  98. 


If  the  question  be  raised,  '  why  did  the 
Greeks  image  the  dead  hero  as  a  snake  ? ' 
no  very  certain  or  satisfactory  answer  can  be  offered.  Aelian'  in 
his  treatise  on  '  The  Nature  of  Animals '  says  that  the  backbone 
of  a  dead  man  when  the  marrow  has  decayed  turns  into  a  snake. 
The  chance,  sudden  apparition  of  a  snake  near  a  dead  body  may 

1  A6Mh.  Choeph.  105.  >  P.  ti.  90.  8.  •  Yerg.  Aen.  y.  95. 

^  A.  Conse,  Rein  in  der  Imel  Lesboi,  PI.  it.  fig.  5,  p.  11. 
•  Ael.  Hi$t.  An,  i.  51. 
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have  started  the  notion.  Plutarch^  tells  how,  when  the  body  of 
Cleomenes  was  impaled,  the  people,  seeing  a  great  snake  wind 
itself  about  his  head,  knew  that  he  was  '  more  than  mortal ' 
{Kpeirrovos).  Of  course,  by  the  time  of  Cleomenes,  the  snake  was 
well  established  as  the  vehicle  of  a  hero,  but  some  such  coinci- 
dence may  very  early  have  given  rise  to  this  association  of  ideas. 
Plutarch  adds  that  *the  men  of  old  time  associated  the  snake 
most  of  all  beasts  with  heroes.'  They  did  this  because,  he  says, 
philosophers  had  observed  that  *  when  part  of  the  moisture  of  the 
marrow  is  evaporated  and  it  becomes  of  a  thicker  consistency  it 
produces  serpents/ 

The  snake  was  not  the  only  vehicle.  As  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  304),  the  spirit  of  the  dead  could  take  shape  as  a  human-> 
headed  bird  or  even  perhaps,  if  a  bird  happened  to  perch  on 
a  tomb,  as  a  mere  natural  hoopoe  or  swallow.  Between  the  bird- 
souls  and  the  snake-souls  there  is  this  difference.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  human-headed  bird  was  purely  a  creature  of  mythology, 
whereas  the  bearded  human  snake  was  the  object  of  a  cult.  Also 
the  bird-soul,  though  sometimes  male,  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a 
woman  ;  the  snake,  even  when  not  bearded,  is  usually  the  vehicle 
of  a  male  ghost ;  as  such  he  is  the  incarnation  rather  of  the  hero 
than  the  heroine.  So  close  is  the  connection  that  it  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  expression  'Speckled  hero,'  which  arose,  Photius' 
explains,  because  snakes  which  are  speckled  are  called  heroes. 
Of  these  snake-heroes  and  their  cultus  Homer  knows  absolutely 
nothing,  but  the  belief  in  them  is  essentially  primitive  and 
recrudesces  with  other  popular  superstitions. 

>  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom.  39. 

^  Phot.  8.V.  rip<ai  ttoikCKos.  After  Christian  days  the  notion  started  by  the 
Olympian  religion  that  the  snake  was  bad  was  strengthened  by  association  with 
the  'old  serpent'  of  Semitic  mythology.  Mr  R.  G.  Bosanquet  kindly  drew  my 
attention  to  a  curioas  survival  of  the  belief  that  a  bad  soul  takes  the  form  of  a 
snake  in  the  acooiint  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  fifth  century  saint,  St  Marcellns 
(Boll,  Acta  Sanctarum  1^3,  vol.  lziii.  of  the  whole  series,  pp.  259  and  267). 
It  was  related  that  a  certain  matron  of  noble  family,  but  bad  (maraoter,  died  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp.  *  Ergo  ad  oonsumendum  ejus  cadaver  ooepit  serpens 
immanissimus  frequentare,  et,  ut  dicam  clarius,  mulieri,  cujus  membra  bestia 
devorabat,  ipse  draco  factus  est  sepultura.'  St  Marcellus  subdued  the  snake  by 
striking  it  thrice  with  his  staff  and  putting  his  prayer-book  on  its  head.  To  the 
present  day  among  the  Greeks  an  nnbaptized  chUd,  who  is  not  yet  quite  human 
(XpwTiav6t)t  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  snake-monster  {Sp&Kot)  and  is  apt  to 
disappear  in  snake  form.    For  the  SpdKot  see  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folkloret  p.  261. 
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The  Cultus-Titles. 

The  great  snake,  later  worshipped  as  Zeus  Meilichios,  was,  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  21),  not  Zeus  himself,  but  an  under- 
world being  addressed  by  the  title  Meilichios,  gracious,  kindly, 
easy  to  be  intreated.  It  will  now  be  evident  that  his  snake  form 
marks  him  as  the  vehicle  or  incarnation  of  a  ghost^  local  hero. 
He  was  only  one  of  a  large  class  of  local  divinities  who  were 
invoked  not  by  proper  names  but  by  adjectival  epithets,  de- 
scriptive of  their  nature,  epithets  which  gradually  crystallized 
into  cultu9-titles.  That  these  titles  were  really  adjectival  is 
shown  sometimes  by  the  actual  word,  ag.  Meilichios,  which  re- 
tains its  adjectival  sense,  sometimes  by  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  on 
as  a  distinguishing  epithet  by  an  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeus-Amphiaraos. 
These  cultus-titles  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  making  of  a 
god  and  must  be  examined  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Herodotus^  in  discussing  the  origins  of  Oreek  theology  makes 
the  following  significant  statement:  'The  Pelasgians  formerly 
made  all  sorts  of  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  invoked  them  in  prayer, 
as  I  know  from  what  I  heard  in  Dodona,  but  they  gave  to  none 
of  them  either  name  or  eponym,  for  such  they  had  not  yet  heard : 
they  addressed  them  as  gods  because  they  had  set  all  things  in 
order  and  ruled  over  all  things.  Then  after  a  long  lapse  of  time 
they  learnt  the  names  of  the  other  gods  which  had  come  from 
Egypt  and  much  later  that  of  Dionysos.  As  time  went  on  they 
inquired  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona  about  these  names,  for  the 
oracle  there  is  held  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  oracles  in 
Greece  and  was  at  that  time  the  only  one.  When  therefore  the 
Pelasgians  inquired  at  Dodona  whether  they  should  adopt  the 
names  that  came  to  them  from  the  barbarians,  the  oracle  or- 
dained that  they  should  use  them.  And  from  that  time  on  they 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  making  use  of  their  names.' 

If  the  gods  were  in  these  primitive  days  invoked  in  prayer, 
some  sort  of  name,  some  mode  of  address  they  must  have 
had.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  the  advance  noted  by 
Herodotus  is  the  shift  from  mere  cultus-title,  appropriate  to  any 

*  Herod,  ii.  61  0€ovt  6ti  Kbafu^  Oitn-it.    Herodotos  aooording  to  the  fashion  of 
his  day  derives  0tol  from  the  root  0t,  to  put  in  order. 
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and  every  divinity,  to  actual  proper  name  which  defined  and 
crystallized  the  god  addressed  ?  Any  and  every  hero  or  divinity 
might  rightly  be  addressed  as  Meilichios,  but  a  single  individual 
personality  is  caught  and  crystallized  in  the  proper  name  Zeus. 
When  an  epithet  lost  its  adjectival  meahing,  as  is  the  case  with 
Amphiaraos,  then  and  not  till  then  did  it  denote  an  individual 
god.  Apollo,  Artemis,  Zeus  himself  may  have  been 'adjectival 
to  begin  with,  mere  cultus  epithets,  but  their  meaning  once  lost 
they  have  become  proper  and  personal. 

It  is  significant  that  the  shift  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
owing  to  an  oracle  at  Dodona.  There,  accepting  Prof.  Ridge  way's* 
theory,  was  the  first  clash  of  Pelasgian  and  Achaean,  there  Zeus 
and  his  shadow-wife  Dione  displaced  the  ancient  Earth-Mother 
with  her  dove-priestesses ;  there  perhaps  the  Pelasgians  with  their 
'nameless'  gods,  their  heroes  and  heroines  addressed  by  cultus 
epithets,  met  and  mingled  with  the  worshippers  of  Zeus  the 
Father  and  Dione  the  wife,  and  learnt  to  fix  the  personalities 
of  their  formless  shifting  divinities,  learnt  the  lesson  not  from 
the  ancient  civilized  Egyptians  but  from  the  northern  'bar- 
barians.' 

The  word  hero  itself  is  adjectival.  A  gloss  in  Hesychius'  tells 
us  that  by  hero  was  meant '  mighty,'  *  strong,' '  noble,*  '  venerable.' 
In  Homer  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  cUive,  mighty  in  battle ;  in 
cultus  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  after  deaths  dowered  with  a  greater, 
because  a  ghostly,  strength.  The  dead  are,  as  already  noted,  Kpeir- 
TOP€^,  *  Better  and  Stronger  Ones.'  The  avoidance  of  the  actual 
proper  name  of  a  dead  man  is  an  instructive  delicate  decency  and 
lives  on  to-day.  The  newly  dead  becomes,  at  least  for  a  time, 
'  He '  or  '  She ' ;  the  actual  name  is  felt  too  intimate.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  tendency  in  all  primitive  and  shy  souls,  a  tendency 
already  note^  (p.  214),  to  remove  a  little  whatever  is  almost  too 
close,  to  call  your  friend  *  the  kind  one,*  or  '  the  old  one,'  or  '  the 
black  one,'  and  never  name  his  silent  name.  Of  course  the 
delicate  instinct  soon  crystallizes  into  definite  ritual  prescription, 

1  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  889.  Aristotle  distinctlj  states 
that  the  region  round  Dodona  was  *  ancient  Greece,*  see  Ar.  Meteor,  i.  12.  9  alhri  9i 
{if  'BXXif  1^  <ipx«i'«)  ^^'''^  ^  ""^P*  "H?"'  Aw5<^iyr  xal  rhv  *AxeX^or...v{«roi;r  7^^  oJ  ZAXoc 
hradBa  Koi  ol  Ka\o6fi€voi  rfnt  fUw  Tpaucol  rOr  di  "EXXipet,  see  Prof.  Bary,  JM»8»  zv. 
p.  217,  and  Pietschmer,  Einleitungf  p.  265. 

'  Hesych.  s.v,  ^ptut*  dvrar^t,  Itrxvp^t  7«i'»'otof,  fftfwdt. 
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and  gathers   about   it   the  practical  cautious   utilitarianism   of 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bene. 

It  is  ofb^n  said  that  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  address  their 
heroized  dead  and  underworld  divinities  by  *  euphemistic '  titles, 
Eumenides  for  Erinyes,  XPV^'^^*  'Good  One,'  when  they  meant 
'  Bad  One/  Such  is  the  ugly  misunderstanding  view  of  scholiasts 
and  lexicographers.  But  a  simpler,  more  human  explanation  lies 
to  hand.  The  dead  are,  it  is  true,  feared,  but  they  are  also  loved, 
felt  to  be  friendly,  they  have  been  Kn  on  earth,  below  the  earth 
they  will  be  kind.  But  in  primitive  days  it  is  only  those  who 
have  been  kin  who  will  hereafter  be  kind ;  the  ghosts  of  your 
enemies'  kin  will  be  tinkind ;  if  to  them  you  apply  kindly  epithets 
it  is  by  a  desperate  euphemism,  or  by  a  mere  mechanical  usage. 

Of  such  euphemism  Homer  ^  has  left  us  a  curious  example. 
Zeus  would  faiu  remind  the  assembled  gods  of  the  blindness  and 
fatuity  of  mortal  man : 

<  Then  spake  the  Sire  of  Qods  and  Men,  and  of  the  Blameless  One^ 
Aigisthos,  he  bethought  him,  whom  Agamemnon's  son, 
Far-famed  Orestes,  slew.' 

Aigisthos,  traitor,  seducer,  murderer,  craven,  is  '  the  Blameless 
One/  The  outraged  morality  of  the  reader  is  in  instant  protest. 
These  Olympians,  these  gods  'who  live  at  ease,'  go  too  fer. 

The  epithets  in  Homer  are  often  worn  very  thin,  but  here, 
once  the  point  is  noted',  it  is  manifest  that  dfivfuop,  'the  Blame- 
less One,'  is  a  title  perfectly  appropriate  to  Aigisthos  as  a  dead 
hero.  Whatever  his  life  on  the  upper  earth,  he  has  joined  the 
company  of  the  KpelrTove^:,  *  the  Stronger  and  Better  Ones.'  The 
epithet  dfivfitop  in  Homer  is  applied  to  individual  heroes,  to  a 
hero's  tomb',  to  magical,  half-mythical  peoples  like  the  Phaea- 
cians  and  Aethiopians^  who  to  the  popular  imagination  are  half 
canonized,  to  the  magic  island'  of  the  god  Helios,  to  the  imaginary 
half-magical  Good  Old  King'.  It  is  used  also  of  the  'convoy'' 
sent  by  the  gods,  which  of  course  is  magical  in  character;  it  is 
never,  I  believe,  an  epithet  of  the  Olympians  themselves.     There 

»  Horn.  Od.  I.  29. 

'  I  owe  this  explaDation  of  dfiOfiufw  entirely  to  Mr  Gilbert  Murray.  Sinoe  the 
publication  of  Dr  l^razer's  Origin  of  the  Kingthip  it  has  become  further  clear  that 
the  magical  power  of  the  dead  kiug  was  only  a  prolongation  of  his  living  prerogative. 

»  Hom.  Od.  XXIV.  80.  *  11.  i.  423. 

»  Od.  XII.  261.  •  Od.  XIX.  109.  '  U.  VI.  171. 
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is  about  the  word  a  touch  of  what  is  magical  and  demoniC'  rather 
than  actually  divine. 

Homer  himself  is  ignorant  of,  or  at  least  avoids  all  mention  of, 
the  dark  superstitions  of  a  primitive  irace ;  he  knows  nothing  at 
least  ostensibly  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  nothing  of  the  cult  at 
his  tomb,  nothing  of  his  snake-shape  ;  but  Homer's  epithets  came 
to  him  already  crystallized  and  came  from  the  underlying  stratum 
of  religion  which  was  based  on  the  worship  of  the  dead.  And  here 
comes  in  a  curious  complication.  To  Homer,  though  he  calls  him 
mechanically,  or  if  we  like  '  euphemistically,'  the  '  Blameless  One,' 
Aigisthos  is  really  bad,  though  not  perhaps  so  black  as  Aeschylus 
painted  him.  But  was  he  bad  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  first 
made  the  epithet  ?  The  story  of  Aigisthos  is  told  hy  the  mouth 
of  the  conquerors,  Aigisthos  is  of  the  old  order,  of  the  primitive 
population,  there  before  the  coming  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon. 
Thyestes,  father  of  Aigisthos,  had  been  bcmished^  from  his  home ; 
Aigisthos  is  reared  as  an  alien  and  returns  to  claim  his  own. 
Clytaemnestra  too  was  of  the  old  order,  a  princess  of  the  primitive 
dwellers  in  the  land,  regnant  in  her  own  right.  Agamemnon  leaves 
her,  leaves  her  significantly  in  the  charge  of  a  bard^  one  of  those 
bards  pledged  to  sing  the  glory  of  the  conquering  Achaeans, 
and  the  end  is  inevitable :  she  reverts  to  the  prince  of  the  old  stock, 
Aigisthos,  to  whom  we  may  even  imagine  she  was  plighted  before 
her  marriage  to  Agamemnon.  Menelaos  in  like  fashion  marries  a 
princess  of  the  land  and  his  too  are  the  sorrows  of  the  king- 
consort.  The  tomb  of  Aigisthos  was  shown  to  Pausaniasl  We 
hear  of  no  cult ;  possibly  under  the  force  of  hostile  epic  tradition  it 
dwindled  and  died,  but  in  old  days  we  may  be  sure  '  the  Blame- 
less One '  had  his  meed  of  service  at  Avgos,  and  the  epithet  itself 
remains  as  eternal  witness.  ^ 

Salnioneus  to  the  Achaean  mind  was  scarcely  more  '  Blameless ' 
than  Aigisthos  and  yet  he  too  bears  the  epithet.  In  the  Nekuia^ 
Odysseus  says: 

*  Then  of  tho  throng  of  womon-folk  first  Tjro  I  did  see. 
Child  of  Salmoneufl,  Blameless  One,  a  noble  sire  he.' 

*  Aesch.  Choeph.  15S6.  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Oreeee^  vol.  i.  p.  97,  has 
pointed  out  that  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos  were  new-oomers,  and  that  Helen  was 
of  the  indigenous  stock.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Aigisthos  and  Clytaemnestra 
belong  also  to  the  *  Pelasgian  *  stratum. 

»  Hom.  Od.  III.  267.  •  P.  ii.  16.  7.  *  Horn.  Od.  xi.  385. 
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The  case  of  Salmoneus  is  highly  significant  He  too  belongs  to 
the  old  order,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Aeolid  figures  connected  with 
the  group  of  dead  heroines,  and  more,  in  his  life  he  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  new  gods.  To  Hesiod^  he  is  'the  Unjust  One' 
(SZiKo^).  He  even  dared  to  counterfeit  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  Zeus,  and  Zeus  enraged  slew  him  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  is  the 
very  mirror  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Vergil*  of  the  insolent  king : 

'Through  the  Qreek  folk,  midway  in  Ells  town 
In  triumph  went  he;  for  himself,  mad  man, 
Honours  divine  he  claimed.' 

To  every  worshipper  of  the  new  order  his  crime  must  have  seemed 
heinous  and  blasphemous,  but  among  his  own  people  he  was 
glorious  before  death  and  probably  'Blameless'  after. 

The  case  of  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth,  presents  a  close  parallel, 
though  Tityos  never  bore  the  title  of  *  Blameless.'  To  the  orthodox 
worshipper  of  the  Oljrmpiaus  he  was  the  vilest  of  criminals ;  as 
such  Homer'  knew  him : 

'For  he  laid  hands  on  Leto,  the  fEunous  bride  of  Zeus, 
What  time  she  fared  to  Pytho  through  the  glades  of  Panopeua.' 

And  for  this  his  sin  he  lay  in  Hades  tortured  for  ever.  This  is 
from  the  Olympian  point  of  view  very  satisfactory  and  instructive, 
but  when  we  turn  to  local  tradition  Tityos  is  envisaged  from 
quite  another  point  of  view.  Strabo^  when  he  visited  PanopeuSi 
learnt  that  it  was  the  fabled  abode  of  Tityos.  He  reminds  us 
that  it  was  to  the  island  of  Euboea  that,  according  to  Homer',  the 
Pbaeacians  conducted  fair-haired  Rhadamanthys  that  he  might 
see  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth.  We  wonder  for  a  moment  why  the 
just  Rhadamanthys  should  care  to  visit  the  criminal.  Homer 
leaves  us  in  doubt,  but  Strabo  makes  the  mystery  clear.  On 
Euboea,  he  says,  they  show  a  *  cave  called  Elarion  from  Elara  who 
was  mother  to  Tityos,  and  a  hero-shrine  of  Tityos,  and  some  kind 
of  honours  are  mentioned  which  are  paid  to  him.'    One  '  blameless' 

1  Hes.  frg.  ap.  Scbol.  Find.  PytK  iv.  258. 

*  Verg.  Aen,  vi.  585.  Hygia.  Fab,  61.  For  the  whole  sobjeot  of  Salmoneot  Me 
Dr  Frazer,  Lectum  oh  the  Early  IlUtory  of  the  Kingthip,  pp.  197  and  204.  It  wiU 
later  (Chap,  xi.)  be  shown  that  the  canonioal  Hades  was  peopled  by  these  heroes  of 
an  early  raoial  stratum. 

s  Od,  zi.  676.  *  Strab.  iz.  8  §  428.  •  Od.  vii.  828. 
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hero  visits  another,  that  is  all.  Golden-haired  Rhadamanthys 
found  favour  with  the  fair-haired  Achaeans ;  but  for  Tityos,  ike 
son  of  Earthy  there  is  no  place  in  the  Northern  £lysium. 

We  may  take  it  then  that  the  *  euphemistic '  epithets  were 
applied  at  first  in  all  simplicity  and  faith  to  heroes  and  under- 
world gods  by  the  race  that  worshipped  them.  The  devotees 
of  the  new  Achaean  religion  naturally  regarded  the  heroes  and 
saints  of  the  old  as  demons.  Such  was  in  later  days  the  charitable 
view  taken  by  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  Olympian  gods  in  their 
turn.  All  the  activities  that  wore  uncongenial,  all  the  black  side 
of  things,  were  carefully  made  over  by  the  Olympians  to  the 
divinities  they  had  superseded.  Only  here  and  there  the  un- 
conscious use  of  a  crystallized  epithet  like  *  Blameless  *  lets  out 
the  real  truth.  The  ritual  prescription  that  heroes  should  be 
worshipped  by  night,  their  sacrifice  consumed  before  dawn,  no 
doubt  helped  the  conviction  that  as  they  loved  the  night  their 
deeds  were  evil.  Their  ritual  too  was  archaic  and  not  lacking  in 
savage  touches.  At  Daulis^  Pausanias  tells  of  the  shrine  of  a 
hero-founder.  It  was  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  people 
of  the  place  were  not  agreed  as  to  who  the  hero  was ;  some  said 
Phocos,  some  Xanthippos.  Service  was  done  to  him  every  day, 
and  when  animal  sacrifice  was  made  the  Phocians  poured  the 
blood  of  the  victim  through  a  hole  into  the  g^ve ;  the  flesh  was 
consumed  on  the  spot.  Such  plain-spoken  ritual  would  go  far  to 
promote  the  notion  that  the  hero  was  bloodthirsty. 

Sometimes  a  ritual  prescription  marks  clearly  the  antipathy 
between  old  and  new,  between  the  hero  and  the  Olympian. 
Pausanijts'  describes  in  detail  the  elaborate  ceremonial  observed 
in  sacrificing  to  Pelops  at  Olympia.  The  hero  had  a  large 
temenos  containing  trees  and  statues  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  the  entrance,  as  was  fitting  for  a  hero,  was  towards  the 
west.  Sacrifice  was  done  into  a  pit  and  the  victim  was  a  black 
ram.  Pausanias  ends  his  account  with  the  significant  words: 
'Whoever  eats  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Pelops, 
whether  he  be  of  El  is  or  a  stranger,  may  not  enter  the  temple  of 
Zeus!     But  we  are  glad  to  know  from  Pindar'  that  no  spiteful 

»  r.  X.  4.  10.  »  P.  V.  13.  3. 

=»  Find.  ()/.  I.  90  schol.  ad  loc. 
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ritual  prescription  of  the  Olympian  could  dim  the  splendour  of  the 
local  hero : 

'  In  goodly  streams  of  flowing  blood  outpoured 
Upon  his  tomb,  beside  Alnheios'  ford, 

Now  hath  lie  still  his  share; 
Frequent  and  full  the  throng  that  worship  there.' 

The  scholiast  comments  on  the  passage :  '  Some  say  that  it  was 
not  (merely)  a  tomb  but  a  sanctuary  of  Pelops  and  that  the 
followers  of  Herakles  sacrificed  to  him  before  Zeus.' 

At  yet  another  great  pan  hellenic  centre  there  is  the  memory, 
though  more  faded,  of  the  like  superposition  of  cults.  The 
scholiast  on  Pindar^  says  that  the  contest  at  Nemea  was  of  the 
nature  of  funeral  games  (iwiTd<f>io^)  and  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
Archemoros,  but  that  later,  after  Herakles  had  slain  the  Nemean 
lion,  he  '  took  the  games  in  hand  and  put  many  things  to  righte 
and  ordered  them  to  be  sacred  to  Zeus.' 

More  commonly  there  is  between  the  Olympian  and  the  hero 
all  appearance  of  decent  friendliness.  A  compromise  is  effected; 
the  main  ritual  is  in  honour  of  the  Olympian,  but  to  the  hero  is 
offered  a  preliminary  sacrifice.  A  good  instance  of  this  procedure 
is  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae'  superposed  on  that  of  the 
local  hero  Hyakinthos.  The  great  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  stood 
on  a  splendid  throne,  the  decorations  of  which  Pausanias  describes 
in  detail.  The  image  itself  was  rude  and  ancient,  the  lower  port 
pillar-shaped,  but  for  all  that  the  god  was  a  new-comer.  *The 
basis  of  the  image  was  in  form  like  an  altar,  and  they  say 
that  Hyakinthos  was  buried  in  it,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Hyakinthia  be/ore  the  burnt  sacrifice  (Ovaia^)  to  Apollo,  they 
devote  offerings  (ipciyi^ovaiv)  to  Hyakinthos  into  this  altar  through 
a  bronze  door.' 

Apollo  and  Hyakinthos  established  a  modus  vivendi,  Apollo 
instituted  his  regular  Olympian  sacrifices  (Ovaiai)  and  left  to 
Hyakinthos  his  underworld  offerings  (ivayiafuiTa),  But  not  every 
Olympian  was  so  successful.  Ritual  is  always  tenacious.  So  too 
at  Delphi,  Apollo  may  seat  himself  on  the  omphalos,  but  he  is 
still  forced  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  the  pi'testesi 

1  Schol.  ad  hyp.  Nem.  '0  dyiav  {riaw  'S€fUu¥)  irird^ot  M  'Apx<M^-.-00T<por 
6^  ViK^at  'UpaK\rjs...4w€fjL€\ii0ri  toO  dyuirof  rd  ToXXd  djfOfi$ii»adfi€i^ot  koI  Atdf  tUtu 
i€p6¥  i¥Ofio$h'rf<r€. 

«  P.  III.  ly.  3. 
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of  Qaia.  Zeus,  we  have  seen,  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of 
Meilichios ;  he  had  the  old  snake  reliefs  dedicated  to  him,  but  he 
was  powerless  to  change  the  ritual  of  the  hero,  and  had  to  content 
himself,  like  an  underworld  god,  with  holocausts.  All  that  he 
could  do  was  to  emphasize  the  untruth  that  he,  not  the  hero,  was 
Meilichios,  Easy  to  be  intreated. 

All  that  could  be  effected  by  theological  antmua  was  done. 
It  has  been  seen  (p.  9)  how  in  the  fable  of  Babrius  the  hero- 
ancestor  is  positively  forbidden  to  give  good  things,  and  meekly 
submits ;  and,  long  before  Babrius,  the  blackening  process  had  set 
in.  The  bird-chorus  in  Aristophanes^  tells  of  the  strange  sights 
it  has  seen  on  earth : 

*We  know  of  an  uncanny  spot, 
Very  dark,  where  the  candles  are  not; 
There  to  feast  with  the  heroes  men  go 
By  day,  but  at  evening,  oh  nol 
For  the  night  time  is  risk^  you  know. 
If  the  hero  Orestes  should  meet  with  a  mortal  hy  night, 
He'd  strip  him  and  beat  him  and  leave  him  an  elegant  sight.' 

Orestes  was  of  course  a  notable  local  thief,  but  the  point  of  the 
joke  is  the  ill-omened  character  of  a  hero.  The  scholiast  says  that 
'  heroes  are  irascible  and  truculent  to  those  they  meet  and  possess 
no  power  over  what  is  beneficial.'  He  cites  Menander  as  his 
authority,  but  adds  on  his  own  account  that  this  explains  the 
fact  that  'those  who  go  past  hero-shrines  keep  silence.'  So 
easy  is  it  to  read  a  bad  meaning  into  a  reverent  custom. 
So  possessed  are  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  by  the  Olympian 
prejudice  that,  even  when  the  word  they  explain  is  dead  against 
a  bad  interpretation,  they  still  maintain  it.  Hesychius',  explaining 
KpeiTTOpa^y  *  Better  or  Stronger  Ones,'  says  '  they  apply  the  title 
to  heroes,  and  they  seem  to  be  a  bad  sort  of  persons ;  it  is  on  this 
account  that  those  who  pass  hero-shrines  keep  silence  lest  the 
heroes  should  do  them  some  harm.'  Among  gods,  as  among 
mortals,  one  rule  holds  good :  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  and  the 
conquered  no  right. 

1  Ar.  Av.  1482,  sohol.  ad  loo.   Athenaeas  (zi.  4,  p.  461)  gives  the  same  aooonnt  of 
the  character  of  heroes :  xa^^ivoi)!  yiip  xal  wX-^tcrat  rodt  rifwat  wofd^owri, 
'  Hesych.  s.v.  /cpelrroi'ai. 
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ASKLEPI09  AND  THE  HEROES  OF  HEAUNO. 

Heroes,  like  the  ghosts  from  which  they  spr&ng,  had  of  course 
their  black  angry  side,  but,  setting  aside  the  prejudice  of  an 
Olympianized  literature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  local  cultus  they 
would  tend  rather  to  beneficence.  The  ghost  you  worship  and 
who  by  your  worship  is  erected  into  a  hero  is  your  kinsman,  and 
the  ties  of  kinship  are  still  strong  in  the  world  below.  '  In  almost 
all  West  African  districts,'  says  Miss  Mary  KingsleyS  'is  a  class  of 
spirits  called  **  Well-disposed  .  Ones "  and  this  class  is  dearly 
diffetentiated  from  ''Them,"  the  generic  term  for  non-human 
spirits.  These  "  Well-disposed  Ones "  are  ancestors  and  they  do 
what  they  can  to  benefit  their  particular  village  or  fiEimily  fetish 
who  is  not  a  human  spirit  or  ancestor.'  So  it  was  with  the  Qreek; 
he  was  careful  not  to  neglect  or  offend  his  local  hero,  but  on  the 
whole  he  relied  on  his  benevolence : 

•  *  Whon  a  man  dies  we  all  begin  to  say 
The  sainted  one  has  passed  away,  he  has  ''fallen  asleep,** 
Blossed  therein  that  he  is  vexed  no  more. 
And  straight  with  funeral  offerinffs  we  do  sacrifice 
As  to  a  jz(hI  and  pour  libations,  bidding 
Him  send  good  things  up  here  ftrom  down  below'.' 

The  cult  of  heroes  had  in  it  more  of  human  '  tendance  *  than  of 
demonic  'aversion.' 

The  hero  had  for  his  sphere  of  beneficence  the  whole  circle 
of  human  activities.  Like  all  primitive  divinities  he  was  of 
necessity  a  god-of-all-work ;  a  primitive  community  cannot  afford 
to  departmentalize  its  goda  The  local  hero  had  to  help  his 
family  to  fight,  to  secure  fertility  for  their  crops  and  for  them- 
selves, act  as  oracle  when  the  community  was  perplexed,  be  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  even  on  occasion  he 
must  mend  a  broken  jug.  But  most  of  all  he  was  adored  as 
a. Healer.  As  a  Healer  he  rises  very  nearly  to  the  rank  of  an 
Olympian,  but  through  the  gentleness  of  his  office  he  keeps  a 
certain  humanity  that  prevents  complete  deification.  A  typical 
instance  of  the  Hero-Healer  is  the  god  Asklepios. 

We  conceive  of  Asklepios  as  he  is  figured  in  many  a  Qreek 
and  Qraeco-Roman  statue,  a  reverend  bearded  god,  somewhat  of 

>  Weit  African  Studieg,  p.  182.  «  Ar.  Tagenitt.  frg.  1. 
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thd  type  of  Zetis,  but  characterized  by  the  staff  on  which  he  leans 
and  about  which  is  twined  a  snake.  -  The  snake,  our '  hand-books 
tell  us,  is  the  '  symbol  of  the  healing  art/  and  hence  the  attribute 
of  Asklepios,  god  of  medicine. 

The  design  in  fig.  99,  from  a  votive  relief*   found  in  the 
Asklepieion  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  gives 


Fio.  99. 

cause  for  reflection.  The  god  himself  stands  in  his  familiar 
attitude,  waiting  the  family  of  worshippers  who  approach  with 
offerings.  A  little  happy  honoured  boy  is  allowed  to  lead  the 
procession  bringing  a  sheep  to'  the  altlu*.  Behind  the  god  is 
his  attribute,  a  huge  coiled  snake,  his  head  erect  and  level  with  the 
god  he  t5.  Take  away  the  hunian  Asklepios  and  the  scene  is  yet 
comjplete,  complete  as  on  the  Meilichios  relief  in  fig.  2,  the  great 
hero  snake  and  his.  worshippers. 

*  Cat.  1407,  from  a  photograph.  For  permiasion  to  publiah  this  relief  and  thoee 
in  figs.  100,  103,  104,  my  grateful  thanks  ate  doe  to  Mr  Kabbadiaa^^  Ephor  of 
Antiquities  at  Athens. 
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The  relief  in  fig.  99  is  under  a  foot  in  length,  the  offering 
probably  of  some  poor  man  who  clung  to  his  old  fisdth  in  the 
healing  snake-hero.  It  forces  us  in  its  plain-spoken  simplicity 
to  face  just  the  fact  that  the  dedicator  of  the  next  reliefs 
(fig.  100)  is  80  anxious  to  conceal.     The  second  relief  is  the 


Fio.  100. 

offering  of  a  rich  man,  the  figures  are  about  half  life-size ;  it  was 
found  in  the  same  Asklepieion  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
Asklepios  no  longer  stands  citizen-fashion  leaning  on  his  staff:  he 
is  seated  in  splendour,  and  beside  him  is  coiled  a  very  humble 
attributive  snake.  Behind  are  two  figures,  probably  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  and  they  all  three  occupy  a  separate  chapel  alogf  from 
their  human  worshippers. 

In  token  of  his  humble  birth  as  the  ghost  of  a  mortal  the  snake 
always  clings  to  Asklepios,  but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence.  An 
essential  part  of  his  healing  ritual  was  always  and  everywhere  the 
€yKoifir)ai^\  the  'sleeping  in'  his  sanctuary.  The  patient  who 
came  to  be  cured  must  sleep  and  in  a  dream  the  god  either 
healed  him  or  revealed  the  means  of  healing.     It  was  the  dream 

1  Cat,  1377,  from  a  photograph. 

'  For  the  whole  subject  of  iyKoitiriait  see  L.  Deabner,  De  Incubatiotu  eapitula 
duo. 
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oracle  sent  by  Earth  herself'  that  Apollo  the  Olympian  came  to 
supersede.  All  the  strange  web  of  human  chicanery  that  was 
woven  round  the  dream  cure  it  would  here  be  irrelevant  to 
examine :  only  the  simple  fact  need  be  noted  that  the  prescribed 
ritual  of  sleep  was  merely  a  survival  of  the  old  dream  oracle  of 
the  hero.  It  was  nowise  peculiar  to  Asklepios.  When  men  came 
to  the  beautiful  little  sanctuary  of  Amphiaraos*  at  Oropus  they 
purified  themselves,  sacrificed  a  ram,  and  spreading  the  skin  under 
them  they  went  to  sleep  '  awaiting  a  revelation  in  a  dream.' 

The  dream  oracle  remained  always  proper  to  the  earth-bom 
heroes ;  we  hear  of  no  one  sleeping  in  the  precinct  of  Zeus,  or  of 
Apollo,  and  the  belief  in  the  magic  of  sleep  long  outlasted  the 
service  of  the  Olympians.  To-day  year  by  year  on  the  festival  of 
the  Panagia  a  throng  of  sick  from  the  islands  round  about  make 
their  pilgrimage  to  Tenos,  and  the  sick  sleep  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  precinct  and  are  healed,  and  in  the  morning  is  published  the 
long  list  of  miraculous  cures  (Oavfutra).  It  is  only  the  truth  and 
the  true  gods  that  lived.  The  Panagia  has  taken  to  herself  all 
that  was  real  in  ancient  faith,  in  her  are  still  incarnate  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Asklepios  the  Saviour.  Like  most 
primitive  faiths  the  belief  in  the  dream  cure  appealed  to  some- 
thing very  deep-down  and  real,  however  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted, something  in  the  secret  bidding  of  nature  that  said,  that 
always  will  say: 

'Sleep  Heart,  a  little  free 

From  thoughts  that  kill. 
Nothing  now  hard  to  thee 

Or  good  or  ill. 
And  when  the  shut  eves  see 

Sleep's  mansions  fill, 
Night  might  bring  that  to  be 

Day  never  will.' 

The  worship  of  Asklepios,  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  an 
inscription',  was  introduced  at  Athens  about  421  B.c. :  it  was  still 
no  doubt  something  of  a  new  excitement  when  Aristophanes 
wrote  his  Plutus,  But  Athens  was  not  left  till  421  B.c.  without 
a  Hero-Healer.  Asklepios  came  to  Athens  as  a  full-blown  god, 
came  first  from  Thessaly,  where  he  was  the  rival  of  Apollo,  and 

>  Ear.  Iph,  in  T.  1261.  «  P.  i.  84.  5. 

*  A.  Mitt,  1893,  p.  250.    The  Introdaotion  of  the  healer  of  Epidaorof  maj  hate 
been  connected  with  the  great  plagne  at  Athens. 
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finally  from  his  great  sanctuary  at  Epidauros,  and,  when  he  came,  we 
have  definite  evidence  that  his  cult  was  superimposed  on  that  of 
a  more  ancient  hero.  '  Affiliated '  is  perhaps  the  juster  word,  for 
when  a  hero  from,  without  took  over  the  cult  of  an  indigenous 
hero  there  is  no  clash  of  ritual  as  in  the  case  of  an  Olympian,  no 
conflict  between  Ovaiai  and  ivayia-fAol]  both  heroes  alike  are 
content  with  the  simple  offering  of  the  pelanos. 

In  the  course  of  the  '  Enneakrounos '  excavations  Dr  D5rpfeld 
came  upon  a  small  sanctuary  consisting  of  a  precinct,  an  altar,  and 
a  well^  The  precinct  wall,  the  well  and  the  conduit  leading  to  it 
were  clearly,  from  the  style  of  their  masonry,  of  the  date  of 
Peisistratos.  Within  and  around  the  precinct  were  votive  offerings 
that  pointed  to  the  worship  of  a  god  of  healing,  reliefis  repre- 
senting parts  of  the  human  body,  breasts  and  the  like,  a  man 
holding  a  huge  leg  marked  with  a  varicose  vein,  relie£9  of  the 
usual  '  Asklepios '  type,  and  above  all  votive  snakes.  Had  there 
been  no  inscriptions  the  precinct  could  have  been  at  once  claimed 
as  'sacred  to  Asklepios,'  and  we  should  have  been  left  with  the 
curious  problems, '  Why  had  Asklepios  two  precincts,  one  on  the 
south,  one  on  the  west  of  the  Acropolis;  and,  if  the  god  had 
already  a  shrine  on  the  west  slope  in  the  days  of  Peisistratos,  why 
did  he  trouble  to  make  a  triumphant  entry  into  Athens  on  the 
south  slope  in  421  B.c.  ? ' 

Happily  we  acre  left  in  no  such  dilemma.  On  a  stele  found  in 
the  precinct  we  have  the  following  inscription*:  '  Mnesiptolem^  on 
behalf  of  Dikaiophanes  dedicated  (this)  to  Asklepios  Amynoa.' 
If  the  inscription  stood  alone,  we  should  probably  decide  that 
Asklepios  was  worshipped  in  the  precinct  under  the  title  of 
Amyno8,  the  Protector.  Whatever  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  Asklepios — and  we  may  conjecture  it  was  pierely  a  cultus- 
title — it  soon  became  a  proper  name,  and  could  therefore  easily 
be  associated  with  an  adjectival  epithet. 

A  second  inscription'  happily  makes  it  certain  that  Amynos 
was  not  merely  an  adjective,  but  an  adjectival  title  of  a  person 
distinct  from  Asklepios.      It  runs  as  follows:    'Certain   citizens 

1  A.  Koerte,  *Bezirk  eines  Heilgottee,'  A.  Mitt.  lS9d,  p.  287,  and  1896,  p.  81L 

*  Koerte,  op.  cit.  Mriy0-iirroX^Ai9  ^v"^/)  Auraio^droi/t  *A<rK\riwl(^  *A/ii^^  ar^^cc. 

*  Koerte,  op.  cit.  drdp«t  dlxaioi  y^y6if]iiat  ir€pl  rd  kow^  tCm^  dpytCt^iim  roG  'Am^vov 
Koi  rod  'AaKXrprlov  xal  roO  Ai^ioyot  iiraipiaai  rrX. 
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held  it  just  to  commemorate  concerning  the  common  weal  of  the 
members  of  the  thiasos  of  Amynos  and  of  Asklepios  and  of  Dexion.' 
Here  we  have  the  names  of  three  personalities  manifestly  separate 
and  enumerated  in  significant  order.  We  know  Asklepios  and 
most  fortunately  Dexion.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum^,  in  explaining  the  word  Dexion,  bsljq:  'The  title  was 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Sophocles  after  his  death.  They  say 
that  when  Sophocles  was  dead  the  Athenians,  wishing  to  give 
him  added  honours,  built  him  a  hero-shrine  and  named  him 
Dexion,  the  Receiver,  from  his  reception  of  Asklepios^for  he 
received  the  god  in  his  own  house  and  set  up,  au  altar  to  him.' 
For  the  heroization  of  Sophocles  we  have  earlier  evidence  than 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  The  historian  Istros'  (3rd  cent.  B.C.) 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Athenians  '  on  account  of  the  man's 
virtue  passed  a  vote  that  yearly  sacrifice  should  be, made  to  him.' 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  story,  but,  if  we  do  not  press  too 
hard  the  words  of  the  paneg}rrist,  the  explanation  is  natural 
enough.  Sophocles  was  not  exactly  canonised  'because  of  his 
virtue.'  He  became  a  hero,  ofiicially,  because  he  had  officially 
received  Asklepios,  and  the  '  Receiver  *  of  ia  god,  like  the  '  Founder' 
of  a  town,  had  a  right  to  ritual  recognition.  'Dexion'  is  the 
Receiver  of  the  god,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inscription  with 
his  name  is  set  up  in  the  little  precinct  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  we  may  be  sure  his  worship  went  on  there.  It  was 
in  that  little  precinct,  we  may  conjecture,  that  he  served  as  priest. 
This  conjecture  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  a  later 
inscription'  (Ist  cent.  B.C.),  with  a  dedication  to  Amynos  and 
Asklepios,  is  dated  by  the  priesthood  of  a  '  Sophocles,'  probably  a 
descendant  of  the  poet.  Sophocles  as  a  hero  was  not  a  success, 
probably  he  was  too  alive  and  human  as  a  poet;  he  was  in  his 
own  precinct  completely  submerged  by  the  god  he  '  received/ 

The  theological  history  of  the  little  precinct  is  quite  clear. 
The  inscription  preserves  the  ritual  order  of  precedence.  The 
sanctuary  began,  not  later  than  Peisistratos,  as  an  Amyneion, 
shrine  of  a  local  hero  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Amynos, 
Protector.    At  some  time,  probably  owing  to  the  recent  pestilence 

1  Etym.  Mag,  b.v.  Af^^on^.    It  seems  possible  that  bj  the  ttUla,  in  which  Sophocles 
received  Asklepios  is  meant  the  Amjrneion. 
«  Istr.  frg.  61. 
'  Koerte,  op.  Hi.  4irl  Upim  .Zo^oKXiovt  roO  ^iXc^rov.  .   . 
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which  the  local  hero  had  failed  to  avert,  it  was  thought  well  to 
affiliate  a  Healer-god  who  had  attained  enormous  prestige  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  experiment  was  quietly  and  carefully 
tried  in  the  little  Amyneion  before  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Asklepieion  on  the  south  slope.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
A  sacred  snake  would  be  sent  for'  from  Epidauros,  to  join  the 
local  snake  of  Amynos.  Both  were  snakes,  both  were  healers; 
the  same  offerings  served  for  both,  the  votive  limbs,  the  pdanoL 
Sophocles  the  human  Receiver,  who  had  introduced  Asklepios  in 
due  course,  naturally  enough  dies,  and  a  third  healing  hero  is 
added  to  the  list.  Dexion  fades,  and  Asklepios  gradually  eflhoes 
Amynos  and  takes  his  name  as  a  ceremonial  title. 

Because  Athens  alone  is  really  alive  to  us,  because  we  know 
Sophocles  as  human  poet,  Asklepios  as  divine  Healer,  the  case  of 
Amynos,  Asklepios,  Sophocles  seems  specially  vital  and  convincing* 
But  we  must  take  it  only  as  one  instance  of  the  ladder  from 
earth  to  heaven  that  had  its  lowest  rungs  planted  in  every  village 
scattered  over  Greece — a  ladder  that  reached  sometimes,  but  not 
always  or  even  often,  up  to  high  Olympus  itself.  Whether  a 
local  hero  became  a  god  depended  on  a  multitude  of  chances  and 
conditions,  the  clue  to  which  is  lost  If  a  local  hero  became 
famous  beyond  his  own  parish  the  Olympian  religion  made  every 
effort  to  meet  him  half-way.  Hcrakles  was  of  the  primitive 
Pelasgian*  stock.  His  name,  if  the  most  recent  etymology'  be 
accepted,  means  only  tiie  young  dear  Hero — the  Hero  jpar  ex- 
cellence. No  pains  were  spared  to  affiliate  him.  He  is  allowed 
the  Olympian  burnt  sacrifice^  he  is  passed  through  the  folds  of 
Hera's  robe  to  make  him  her  child  by  adoption',  he  is  married  in 
Olympus  to  Hebe,  herself  but  newly  translated,  the  vase-painter' 

>  Cf.  P.  VIII.  S.  4,  II.  10.  S.  III.  23.  7. 

*  Prof.  Ridgeway,  TKb  Early  Age  of  Oreeett  vol.  i.  p.  640. 

'  Ufiener,  Die  Si^fiuUagen^  p.  6S,  draws  attention  to  the  hypoooriatio  form 
'Hp<}«aXot,  Bee  Heayoh.  lv.  r6v  *llpaxkia  Zi^pciir  itwoKopimK(atf  and  luppoeei  an  old 
Greek  diminntive  icaXof =Lat.  culue,  homunonluB,  Herculus.  This  nowise  conflioU 
with  his  original  connection  with  Hera,  conclusively  proved  by  Mr  A.  B.  Cook, 
Claee,  Rev.  1906,  p.  8G5.  Rather  it  confirms  it,  for  Hera  as  well  as  HerakUe  ara 
in  siffnificanoe  and  in  etymology  akin  to  fjput.  See  Dr  Sam  Wide,  <  Chthoniscba 
und  himmlische  Gotter'  in  Arehivf.  Iteligionswineruchaft,  1907,  p.  262. 

*  Seen.  12. 

*  Diod.  Si&  IT.  40  i^p  'Hpop  at^afidaw  M  tcKtmiiP  koI  rbif  'HpcucX/a  wpoaXapofidirt^ 
TfAt  t6  ff&fia  did  rwy  iplviidnap  ct^cirai  xfAt  Hiv  yipf  fu/iovf»dirif¥  rV  aXiy^cr^  yhtcuf' 
6ir€p  fiixi^  ^<>^  ^^^  Toiuv  Todt  fiapfiapovt  ffrar  $€tw  vl6if  woiiiaBai  poCiKio^Tai. 

*  Rosch.  Lex.  s.v.  Herakles,  *  Apotheose,'  p.  22S9. 
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diligently  paints  his  reception  into  Olympus,  he  is  always 
elaborately  entering,  yet  he  is  never  really  in,  he  is  too  much 
a  man  to  wear  at  ease  the  livery  of  an  Olympian,  and  literature, 
always  over-Olympianized,  makes  him  too  often  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  stage. 


Fio.  101. 


More  often  it  is  the  fate  of  a  hero  to  become  locally  a  divinity 
of  healing,  but  never  to  emerge  as  a  Panhellenic  god.     In  the 
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design  in  fig.  101  we  have  a  gdod  instance — firpm  a  Vase^  found  in 
fioeotia  and'now.ih  the  National  Mudeam  at  Athena.  On  the 
obverse  a  bearded'  man,  wearing  a  Wreath,  reclines  at  a  banquet. 
A  table  with  cakes  stands  by  his  couch.  '  Aii  enormous  coiled  snake 
is  about  to  drink  firom  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  On  the  reverse 
a  woman-goddess  holding  a  sceptre  is  seated,  a  girl  brings  offerings 
— an  oinochoe,  cakes,  a  lighted  taper.  Above  are  hung  votive 
offerings — a  hand,  two  legs,  such  as  hang  in  the  shrines  of  sainta 
in  Brittany  and  Italy  to-day.  An  interpreter  unversed  in  the 
complexity  of  hero-cults  would  at  once  name  the  god  with  the 
snake  on  the  obverse  Asklepios,  the  goddess  with  the  votive  limbs 
on  the  reverse  Hygieia ;  but  to  these  names  they  have  no  sort  of 
right.  Found  as  the  vase  was  in  Boeotia,  the  vase-painter  more 
probably  intended  Amphiaraos,  or  possibly  Trophonios,  and  Agathe 
T}xhe.  All  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  a  couple  of  healing 
divinities — hero  and  heroine  divinized. 

The  vase  is  of  late  style,  and  the  artist  has  forgotten  that  the 
snake  is  the  hero ;  he  makes  him  a  sort  of  tame  attributive  pet» 
feeding    out    of    the 

wine-cup.     The  snake      . ' — — ->^ 

is  not  bearded,  but  he  ""      " — '^  ^.^^^i^' 

has  a  touch  of  human 

unreality  in  that  he  is 

about  to  drink  out  of 

the  wine-cup.     These 

humanized  snakes  are 

fed  with  human  food; 

their      natural      food 

would  be  a  live  bird 

or  a  rabbit  Dr  Qadow 

kindly  tells  me   that 

a  snake  will  lap  milk, 

but  if   he    is   to  eat 

his  sacrificial  food,  the 

pelanoSf    it    must    be 

made  exceedingly  thin ; 

anything  of  the  nature  of  a  cake  or  even  porridge  he  could  not 

swallow.    And  yet  the  snake  on  the  Acropolis  had  for  his  monthly 

1  *E^/upit'Apx*  1890,  PI.  Tii. 


€^^^^^^m 
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dae  a  'honey  cake/  and  at  Lebadeia'  in  the  shrine-  of  tVophonios^ 
where  it  was  a  snake  who  gave  oracles,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conntry  'cast  into  his  shrine  flat  cakes  steeped  in  honey/ 

Representations  of  the  hero  reclining  at  a  feast  occur  very 
freqnently  on  votive  reliefr  of  a  class  shortly  to  be  discussed  lliey 
appear  very  rarely  on  vases  and  only  on  those  of  late  style.  A  good 
instance  is  the  design  in  fig.  102  from  a  late  red-figured  knter 
in  the  Berlin  Museum*.  The  attempt  to  give  a  name  to  the 
recumbent  man  is  quite  fruitless:  the  great  snake  marks  him  as 
a  dead  hera  The  woman  and  boy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
worshippers,  though  the  boy  brings  cakes  and  fruit ;  it  is  rather 
-the  feast  that  went  on  in  life  figured  as  continuing  after  death. 

It  remains  to  examine  some  of  the  class  of  votive  reliefii  closely 
analogous  to  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  102,  reliefs  usually  known 
as  'Hero-Feasts'  or  'Funeral  Banquets.'  They  are  monuments 
especially  instructive  for  our  purpose,  because  nowhere  else  is 
seen  so  clearly  the  transition  from  hero  to  god,  and  also  the 
gradual  superposition  of  the  Olympians  over  local  hero-cults. 

The  '  HBRo-FKASTa' 

Plato'  in  the  Laws  arranges  the  objects  of  divine  worship  in  a 
regular  sequence :  first  the  Olympian  gods  together  with  those  who 
keep  the  city;  second  the  underworld  gods  whose  share  are  things  of 
unlucky  omen ;  third  the  daemons  whose  worship  is  characterized 
as  'orgiastic';  fourth  the  heroes;  fifth  ancestral  gods.  He  concludes 
the  list  with  living  parents  to  whom  much  honour  should  be 
offered  As  early  as  Hesiod^  theology  attempted  some  differentia- 
tion between  heroes  and  daemons ;  daemons  being  accounted  divine 
in  some  higher  sense.     Of  all  this  minute  departmentalism  ritual 

1  Sohol.  ad  Ar.  Nuh.  608  iv  Atfiaitlq,  Up^  itrri  Tpo^«irlov  Sww  Sfit  i(r  6  ^rr«i^ 
IU9o%  i  ol  icarouroCrrcT  irXeuroCrraf  l^aXXor  itlKiri  Mwoiihwn,  The  *  peUnoi'  offered 
bj  the  women  in  the  foarth  Mime  of  Herondas  (v.  90)  wme  a  money  oommatation. 
See  Dr  Hersog's  important  paper  <  Ana  dem  Asklepieion  von  Koi'  in  the  Arckiv  /. 
IUIigumMwi99€n»ehafl^  1907,  p.  305. 

*  Berl.  Cat.  8165.     Jahrb,  d,  ItuL  Anseiger,  1890,  p.  89. 

*  Plat.  Lego.  717  a.  The  Olympian  goda  do  not  here4X>noem  ns,  but  it  maj  be 
worth  noting  that  the  goda  who  keep  the  state  rovt  rV  rAXiF  l^orraf  OtoCt,  who  are 
aliMed  with  the  Olympians  aa  of  the  first  rank,  seem  to  oorreqiond  with  the 
ArrwSMOi  and  dyopeuoi  of  Aesohylos  {Ag.  90)  %ho  take  rank  with  the  o^pcUot.  Some 
sods  wherever  fonnd  were  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeos  and  Apollo;  others  though  not 
Fanhellenioally  recognised  took  rank  aa  such  locaUy,  e.g.  Demeter. 

«  Hes.  Erg,  109. 
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knows  nothing.  The  only  recognised  distinction  is  that  burnt 
offerings  are  the  meed  of  the  Olympians,  offerings  devoted  (tvo' 
yiafioC)  of  the  chthonic  gods.  Between  the  chthonic  gods  and 
the  whole  class  of  dead  men,  heroes  and  daemons,  the  only 
distinction  observed  is,  as  already  noted,  that  certain  chthonic 
gods  firom  sheer  conservatism  reject  the  service  of  wine,  whereas 
it  is  apparently  acceptable  to  dead  men,  to  heroes  and  to  daemons 
not  fully  divinized. 

In  like  fashion  votive  reliefs  of  the  type  known  as  Hero- 
Feasts  draw  no  distinction  between  hero  and  daemon,  nor  indeed 
do  they  clearly  distinguish  between  ordinary  dead  man  and  hero. 
As  a  rule  the  'Hero-Feasts'  are  depicted  on  reliefe  set  up  in 
sanctuaries  rather  than  graveyards,  but  they  occur  sometimes  on 
actual  tombstones'  set  up  in  actual  cemeterie& 

The  '  Hero-Feast'  is  found  broadcast  over  Attica,  the  Pelopon- 


Fio.  108. 

nese  and  the  islands ;  there  is  scarcely  a  local  museum  that  does 
not  contain  specimens.    The  design  in  fig.  103  is  from  a  relief  in 

1  There  are  several  instanoes  in  the  National  Moseam  at  Athens  and  'Hero- 
Feasts'  have  been  carved  on  sarcophagi  which  are  still  in  the  courtyard  of  the  loeal 
museum  at  Paros. 
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the  local  moaeam  at  Samos^  Three  heroes  are  lying  at  the 
banquet ;  one  hdds  a  laige  rhyton.  A  snake  coiled  abont  a  tree 
is  abont  to  drink  firom  it.  Snake  and  tree  mark  a  sanctuary, 
otherwise  the  scene  is  very  homelike  and  non-hieratic.  Of  the 
inscription  only  two  letters  remain,  and  they  tell  nothing.  The 
round  shield  and  the  horse's  head  and  the  dog  tell  us  we  have 
to  do  with  actual  heroes,  but  who  they  were  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

The]  relief  in  fig.  104  Lb  also  firom  Samoa*.    It  is  of  the  usual 


Fm.  104. 

type — the  recumbent  man,  the  seated  woman,  the  boy  about  to 
draw  wine.  The  field  is  full  of  characteristic  tok^is;  for  the 
man,  the  horse's  head,  the  cairaas,  helm,  shield  and  greaves ;  (oi 
the  woman,  the  work-basket  of  the  shape  so  often  occurring  on 

>  £w.  tf ,  M  Dr  Wli«ttd,  «Allliki8e«Ipt«noia8MMl•,'il.Jlrtfl.lS00,^17t. 
•^v.60. 
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Athenian  grave-reliefs,  and,  it  may- be,  the  tame  bird  which  stands 
on  the  casket  pecking  at  a  fruit.  The  snake  is  for  both,  for  both 
are  dead.  The  inscription  at  first  surprises  us ;  it  is  as  follows : 
'  Lais  daughter  of  Phoenix,  heroine,  hail.'  There  is  no  mention 
of  the-  hero,  but  on  examination  of  the  stone  it  is  seen  that  a 
previous  inscription  has  been  erased^  Some  one  cared  more  for 
Lais  than  for  her  husband,  hence  the  palimpsest. 

These  two  specimens  from  Samos  have  been  selected  out  of 
countless  others  because  in  them  it  is  quite  certain  that  heroized 
mortals  are  represented.  The  earliest  specimens  of  the  'Hero- 
Feast  '  discovered  had  no  inscriptions,  and  though  horse  and  snake 
were  present  an  attempt  was  made  to  interpret  them  as  sacred  to 
Asklepios ;  the  snake  was  '  the  symbol  of  healing,'  the  horse  that 
mysterious  creature  the  'horse  of  Hades'.'  The  most  ardent 
devotee  of  symbolic  interpretation  can  scarcely  make  mythology 
out  of  the  greaves  and  the  work-basket. 

Reliefs  of  the  'Hero-Feast'  type  are  all  of  late  date.  The 
earliest  one  is  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century ; 
the  great  majority  are  much  later.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  fine  period  of  Greek  Art,  the  period  to  which  we  owe  most 
of  the  grave-reliefs  found  at  Athens,  hero-worship  is  submerged. 
It  is  a  time  of  rationalism,  and  the  funeral  monuments  of  that 
time  tend  to  represent  this  life  rather  than  the  next  I  have  tried 
elsewhere  to  show  that  early  Attic  grave-reliefs  are  cast  in  the 
type  of  the  Sparta  hero-reliefs,  but  nowhere  in  Attic  grave-reliefe 
of  the  5th  century  do  we  find  the  dead  heroized.  But  once  the 
age  of  reason  past,  hero-worship  re-emerged,  and  it  would  seem  in 
greater  force  than  before. 

In  the  fine  period  of  art  hero-reliefis  do  exist,  but  not  as 
funeral  monuments.  One  of  the  earliest  and  finest'  we  possess 
is  represented  in  fig.  105.  It  is  not  at  all  of  the  same  type  as 
the  'Hero-Feast,'  and  is  figured  here  partly  for  its  beauty  and 
interest,  partly  to  mark  the  contrast.  A  hero  occupies  the  central 
place,  leading  his  horse,  followed  by  his  hound.     That  he  w  a 

1  See  Dr  Wiegand,  op.  exU  p.  ISO. 

*  See  Dr  Verrall,  *  Death  and  the  Hone,'  J.H.S.,  zvm.  1S9S,  p.  1. 

*  Rosohcr,  8.V.  UeroB,  p.  2559,  No.  6.  A  better  reproduction  in  phototype  hfti 
been  published  by  Dr  Chr.  Blinkenberg,  *Bt  Attisk  Votiyrelief,'  FaUkrift  til 
J.  L;  Uitina,  Kopenhagen,  1900.  I  follow  Dr  Usaing's  view  (kindly  translated  for 
me  by  Dr  Martin  Niltwon). 
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hero  we  are  sure,  for  in  front  of  him  is  his  low,  omphalos-like 
altar,  and  to  the  left  a  worshipper  approaches.    Unhappily  there 


Fig.  106. 

is  no  inscription,  but  yet  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  hero  a 
name. 

Horse  and  horseman  are  set  against  a  rocky  background.  The 
marble  of  which  the  relief  is  made  is  Pentelic,  the  style  Attic,  with 
many  reminiscences  of  the  Parthenon  marbles.  It  is  therefore  not 
too  bold  to  see  in  the  rocky  background  a  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
To  the  right  above  the  hero  is  a  seated  figure,  with  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  draped.  Zeus  is  so  represented  and  Asklepios. 
Zeus  has  no  shrine  on  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis,  nor  is  it 
probable  he  would  be  depicted  on  a  relief  of  this  date  seated 
in  casual  fashion  as  a  spectator.  The  figure  is  almost  certainly 
Asklepios.  Given  that  the  figure  is  Asklepios,  the  narrative  of 
Pausanias^  supplies  the  clue  to  the  remaining  figures.  'Approach- 
ing the  Acropolis  by  this  road,  next  after  the  sanctuary  of 
Asklepios  is  the  temple  of  Themis,  and  in  front  of  this  temple 
is  a  mound  upreared  as  a  monument  to  Hippolytos.'  Then 
Pausanias  tells  the  story  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytos;  he  does 
not  actually  mention  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  but  he  says 
'  the  old  images  were  not  there  in  my  time,  but  those  I  saw  were 
the  work  of  no  obscure  artists.'  Images  of  course  presuppose 
a  sanctuary,  and  such  a  sanctuary  we  now  know  from  inscriptions 

1  P.  I.  22.  1—3,  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loc.,  and  Myth,  and  Mofu  Ane.  Athem,  p.  328. 
H.  23 
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and  votive  offerings  found  on  the  spot  to  have  existed,  and  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  The  figures  on  the  relief 
exactly  correspond  to  the  account  of  Pausanias.  To  the  right, 
i.e.  to  the  E^t,  the  figure  of  Asklepios ;  next  Themis  with  her 
temple,  clearly  indicated  by  the  two  columns  between  which  she 
stands;  immediately  in  front  of  her  Hippolytos  with  his  sacred 
altar-mound.  Above  it  Aphrodite,  literally  'aver  Hippolytos' 
('IttttoXiJt^)  y  errt).     It  is  as  Euripides*  knew  it: 

'And  Phaedra  then,  his  other's  Queen  high  bom. 
Saw  him,  and  as  she  saw  her  heart  was  torn 
With  great  love  by  the  working  of  my  will. 
And  there,  when  he  was  gone,  on  PaUas'  hill 
Deep  in  the  rock,  that  Love  no  more  might  roam, 
She  built  a  shrine  and  named  it  Love-cU-ffome. 
And  the  rock  held  it,  but  its  face  always 
Seeks  Trozeu  o'er  the  seas.* 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  relief,  now  in  the  Torlonia  Museum 
at  Rome,  was  found  not  far  from  Aricia,  where  the  hero  Yirbius, 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  Hippolytos,  was  worshipped. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  tragedy  of  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite 
against  the  hero  who  worshipped  Artemis,  and  in  the  title  of  the 
goddess  'over  Hippolytos,'  later  misunderstood  as  'because  of,' 
*  for  the  sake  of  Hippolytos,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  a  super- 
position of  cults — that  the  actual  contest  was  between  a  local 
hero  and  Aphrodite  who  had  waxed  to  the  glory  of  an  Olympian. 
Such  a  view  can  however  scarcely  be  deduced  from  the  relief  in 
question,  which  seems  to  present  relations  merely  topc^raphical 
and  perfectly  peaceful. 

The  design  in  fig.  106,  from  a  relief  in  the  Jacobsen'  collection 
at  Ny  Carlsberg,  Copenhagen,  shows  a  clearer  case  of  supersession. 
The  design  is  not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  of  the 
usual  type  of  '  Hero-Feast ' ;  we  have  the  reclining  man,  seated 
wife,  attendant  cupbearer,  and,  to  make  the  scene  quite  complete, 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  26  fl.,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray.  For  Aphrodite  Endemot, 
Love-at-Home,  see  Dr  Verrall,  CL  Rev,,  Deo.  1901,  p.  449.  Dr  Svoronos  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  the  sanotuary  founded  by  Phaedra  may  have  bee»  on 
the  site  later  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  and  that  the  Wingless  Victory 
may  have  been  a  title  rather  of  Aphrodite  than  of  Athene.  See  Journal  InUr* 
national  d'AreMologie,  1901,  p.  459. 

*  Cat.  95,  published  and  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Fnrtw&ngler,  *  Ein  sogenanntes 
Todtenmahlrelief  mit  Inschrift,'  Sitzungsberiehte  d,  k.  Bay,  Ak,  d,  Wiiteniek<^fUn, 
Philus..Philolog.  Klasse  lU97,  p.  401. 
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three  worehippers  of  smaller  size.  The  procession  of  worshippers 
is  a  frequent,  though  not  uniform,  element  in  the  reliefs  repre- 
senting 'Hero-Feasts/  When  present  they  serve  to  show  very 
clearly  that  the  hero  and  his  wife  are  objects  of  worship.    As  a 
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rule  it  is,  we  have  seen,  safest  not  to  name  the  hero.  In  the 
cases  so  far  where  he  or  the  heroine  is  inscribed,  the  name  has 
been  that  of  a  mortal.  In  the  present  case  the  inscription  has  a 
surprise  in  store  for  us.  Assuredly  no  one,  without  the  inscrip- 
tions, would  have  ventured  to  conjecture  the  inscribed  names. 
The  inscription  runs  as  follows: 

*  Aristomache,  Theoris  and  Olympiodorus  dedicated  (it)  to  Zeus  Epiteleios 
Philios.  and  to  Philia  the  mother  of  the  god,  and  to  Tyche  Agathe  the  wife  of 
the  god.* 

Philia,  the  Friendly  One,  is  mother  not  wife  of  Zeus  Philios, 
*  Zeus  the  Friendly ' ;  it  is  the  old  matriarchal  relation  of  Mother 
and  Son  (p.  273).  But  the  dedicators,  related  themselves  no  doubt 
after  patriarchal  fashion,  seem  to  feel  a  need  that  Zeus  Philios 
should  be  married;  they  give  him  not  his  natural  shadow-wife 
Philia — she  has  been  used  up  as  mother — ^but   Tyche   Agathe, 

23—3 
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'  Good  Fortune.'  In  the  procession  of  worshippers  there  are  two 
women  with  a  man  between  them :  probably  they  are  his  mother 
and  wife  and  wish  to  sec  their  relation  to  .him  mirrored  in  their 
dedication.  But  they  are  content  with  the  traditional  type  of 
Hero- Feasts,  possibly  the  only  type  that  the  conservative  workman 
kept  in  stock  in  bis  workshop. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  interesting  relief  came  from  a 
precinct  of  Asklepios  in  Munychia  down  at  the  Peiraeus,  the 
same  precinct  which  yielded  the  snake  reliefs  (figs.  1  and  2)  dedi- 
cated to  Meilichios.  There  were  also  found  the  relief  in  fig.  4» 
several  reliefs  adorned  with  snakes  only,  some  reliefs  representing 
Asklepios,  and  various  ritual  inscriptions.  The  precinct  seems  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  melting-pot  of  gods  and  heroes.  Tyche 
we  know  at  Lebadeia  as  the  wife  of  the  Agathos  Daimon^  the 
Good  or  Rich  Spirit,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  on 
the  relief  holds  a  cornucopia,  symbol  of  plenty.  His  other  title 
Epiteleios  points  the  same  way.  Hesychius^  tells  us  that  the  word 
iiriTeXeitoai^  means  the  same  as  av^ai^,  'increase,'  and  Plato* 
gives  the  name  iiriTeXeuoaei^,  *  accomplishments,'  to  family  feasts 
held  in  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  and  welfare  of  children. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  precinct  once  belonged  to  a  hero» 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  as  Meilichios,  god 
of  the  wealth  of  the  underworld — a  sort  of  Agathos  Daimon  or 
Good  Spirit.  He  must  have  had  two  other  titles — Epiteleios, 
the  Accomplished,  and  Philios,  the  Friendly  One.  At  some  time 
or  other  Asklepios  took  over  the  shrine  of  Meilichios,  Philios, 
Epiteleios,  as  be  took  over  the  shrine  of  Amynos,  but  Zeus  also 
put  in  a  claim  and  the  two  divided  the  honours  of  the  place.  The 
old  snake-hero  was  forgotten,  ovei-shadowed  by  the  Olympian  and 
the  great  immigrant  healer;  but  the  Olympian  does  not  wholly 
triumph.  He  cannot  change  the  local  ritual,  and  he  must  consent 
to  a  certain  interchange  of  attributes. 

This  is  quaintly  shown  in  the  two  reliefs  placed  side  by  side 
in  fig.  107*.  The  larger  one  to  the  left  shows  a  seated  god  holding 
a  cornucopia;  beneath  his  chair  is  an  eagle.     In  deference  to  this 

>  HesYch.  B.v.  «  Plat  Legg.  vx.  784  d. 

*  Both  reliefs  are  reprodaced  from  phoiographH  kindly  given  me  bv  the  OennAQ 
Archaeological  Institute.  The  relief  to  Zeus  Philios  was  found  near  the  Hill  of  the 
Nymphs  at  Athens  {C.I. A.  ii.  1330),  that  to  the  Agathos  Daimon  signifioanUj 
at  Thespiae  {C.I.A.  i.  1816). 
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characteristically  Olympian  bird  we  should  expect  the  dedication 
to  be  to  Zeus.    We  find  it  is  to  the  'Good  Spirits*    In  the  smaller 
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relief  a  similar  bird  is  perched  below  the  chair,  and  a  humble  pig 
is  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  to  Zeus  Meilichios ;  the  inscription  tells  us 
that '  the  Club-men  dedicated  it  to  Zeus  Philios  in  the  archonship 
of  Hegesios/  The  relief  is  dated  by  this  archonship  as  set  up  in 
the  year  324/3  B.C.  The  Friendly  Zeus  was  the  god  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  was  of  wide  popularity*.     To  cheerful,  hilarious  souls  it 

1  For  identification  of  ZeoB  and  'A7a9dr  dcUfunf  see  Pans.  8. 86. 6  and  Dr  Martin 
NilsBon,  Qrieehitelie  FetU,  p.  401. 

*  v^  rdv  ^IXioy  was  a  popular  oath,  of.  Ar.  Acham,  780.  The  omiflsion  of  the 
proper  name  is  significant. 
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was  comforting  to  think  that  there  was  another  Zeua,  less  remote, 
more  of  the  cornucopia  and  less  of  the  thunderbolt,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  join  a  human  feast.  The  diner-out  needs  and  finds 
a  god  in  his  own  image,  and  Zeus — Zeus  with  his  title  of  Philioe, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  Homeric  banquets,  was  ready  for  the  post. 
So  the  comic  parasite  reasons^ : 

*I  wish  to  explain  dearly 
What  a  holy  orthodox  busineBS  this  dining-out  is — 
An  invention  of  the  gods;  the  other  arts 
Were  invented  by  men  of  talent,  not  bv  the  gods. 
But  dining-out  was  invented  by  Zeus  the  IViendly, 
By  common  consent  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods. 
Now  good  old  Zeus  comes  straight  into  people's  houses 
In  his  free  and  easy  way,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Wherever  he  sees  a  comfortable  couch  set  out 
And  by  its  side  a  table  properly  laid^ 
Down  he  sits  to  a  regular  dinner  with  courses, 
Wine  and  dessert  and  all,  and  then  off  he  goes 
Straight  back  home,  and  he  never  pays  his  shot' 

The  fooling  is  obviously  based  on  ritual  practice  in  the 
'Hero-Feast'  that  developed  into  the  Feasts  of  the  Gods,  the 
Theoxenia. 

Our  argument  ends  where  it  began — with  Zeus  Meilichios,  an 
early  chthonic  stratum  of  worship,  a  later  Oljrmpian  supersession. 
The  two  religions,  alien  in  ritual,  alien  in  significance,  never  more 
than  mechanically  fused  I  We  have  also  seen  that  the  new  religion 
was  powerless  to  alter  the  old  save  in  name ;  the  Diasia  becomes 
the  festival  of  Zeus,  the  ritual  is  a  holocaust  oflTered  to  a  snake ; 
Apollo  and  Artemis  take  over  the  Thargelia,  but  it  remains  a 
savage  ceremony  of  magical  purification. 

It  might  seem  that  we  had  reached  the  end.  In  reality,  for 
religion  in  any  deep  and  mystical  sense,  we  have  yet  to  watch  the 
beginning ;  we  have  yet  to  see  the  coming  of  a  god,  who  came  from 
the  North  and  yet  was  no  Achaean,  no  Oljrmpian,  who  belonging 
to  the  ancient  stock  revived  the  ancient  ritual,  the  sacrifice  that 
was  in  its  inner  content  a  sacrifice  of  purification,  but  revived  it 
with  a  significance  all  his  own,  the  god  who  took  over  the  ritual 
of  the  Anthesteria,  Dionysos. 

^  Diod.  Sinop.  frg.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  289.     Meineke,  F,C,Q.  in.  548. 
*  For  cases  of  fusion  and  transition  see  Dr  Sam  Wide's  interesting  paper 
*  Ohthonische  and  himmlische  Odtter,'  Archivf,  Religioniwitsentcha/t,  1907,  p.  857. 
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DioNYsos  ON  Hero-reliefs. 

The  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  very  curiously  and 
instructively  shown  in  the  two  designs  in  figs.  108  and  109.  The 
design  in  fig.  108  is  from  a  relief  found  in  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens^  The  material  is 
Pentelic  marble ;  in  places  the  surface  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  corrosion  of  sea- water.  The  fine  style  of  the  relief  dates 
it  as  probably  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 

The  general  type  of  the  relief  is  of  course  the  same  as  that 
of  the  '  Hero-Feast V    A  youth  on  a  couch  holds  a  rhyton,  the 


Fio.  108. 


usual  woman  is  seated  at  his  feet,  the  usual  procession  stands 
to  the  left.  But  it  is  a  'Hero-Feast'  with  a  difference.  The 
group  of  'worshippers'  are  not  worshippers;  they  are  talking 
among  themselves,  they  hold  not  victims  or  other  offerings,  but 
the  implements  of  the  drama — a  mask,  a  tambourine.     This  is 

1  Cat.  1500.    Both  designs  in  figs.  108  and  109  are  reprodnoed  from  photographs. 

'  The  most  recent  account  of  this  mnoh  discussed  relief  is  by  Dr  Stndniczka, 
'  Ueber  das  Schanspielerrelief  ans  dem  Peiraeus/  in  M€langt$  Perrot,  p.  807.  The 
relief  was  first  published  A»  Mittheilufigen  1882,  Taf.  14,  p.  889:  see  alto  Herme* 
1887,  p.  880.  A.  Mitt.  1888,  p.  221.  Beisoh,  Wtihgeichenki,  p.  28.  Jahrbueh 
<L  Inst.  1896,  p.  104.     A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  862.. 
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clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  middle  figure,  a  woman^  The 
'worshippers'  are  tragic  actors.  This  prepares  us  for  the  fisust 
disclosed  by  the  inscriptions  beneath  the  figures  of  the  youth  and 
the  attendant  woman.  Under  the  youth  is  written  quite  clearly 
Dionysos :  under  the  woman  was  an  inscription  of  which  only  two 
certain  letters  remain,  the  two  last,  m.  These  inscriptionsi  it 
should  clearly  be  noted,  are  later  than  the  relief  itself,  probably 
not  earlier  than  300  B.C.  The  name  of  the  woman  attendant 
cannot  certainly  be  made  out:  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
(Paid)ia,  Play,  a  natural  enough  name  for  a  nymph  attendant  on 
Dionysos. 

The  name  of  the  god  is  certain,  and,  though  the  inscription  is 
an  afterthought,  it  certainly  voices  the  intention  of  the  original 
artist.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Dionysos,  not  to  that  of  a  hero,  that 
the  actors  with  their  masks  assemble — to  his  honour  rather  than 
to  his  definite  worship.  But  none  the  less  there  remains  the 
significant  fact  that  the  god  has  taken  over  the  art-type  of  the 
'  Hero-Feast.' 

The  second  relief  in  fig.  109  tells  in  slightly  different  and 
more  elaborate  form  the  same  tale.  The  design  is  from  a  relief 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  is  an  instance  of  a  type  long 
known  as  the  'Ikarios  reliefs.'  Its  style  dates  it  as  about  the 
2nd  cent.  B.c.  It  clearly  presents  a  blend  of  the  '  Hero-Feast '  to 
the  left  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Dionysos,  drunken,  elderiy, 
attended  by  a  train  of  worshippers  to  the  right.  The  immigrant 
god  is  received  by  the  local  hero.  What  local  hero  receives  him 
we  cannot  say.  Legend  tells  of  such  receptions  by  Ikarios,  by 
Pegasos,  by  Amphictyon,  by  Semachos.  The  hero  must  remain 
unnamed;  anyhow  he  plays  to  Dionysos  the  part  played  by 
Sophocles,  he  is  Dexion,  Receiver,  Host.  It  is  a  Theoxenia,  a 
feasting  of  the  god.    The  *  Ikarios '  reliefs  are  late,  and,  in  the 

1  Dr  Studniczka  (op.  oit.  Bupra)  has  made  a  very  close  examination  of  Um 
objects  held,  and  attemptH,  I  do  not  think  succeBsfuUj,  to  deduce  therefrom  tha 
dramatic  characters  impersonated.  The  object  held  by  the  last  figure  to  the  left 
as  well  as  his  face  is  obliterated.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  is  clear 
from  the  middle  figure  they  are  acton. 

'  From  a  photograph.  There  are  similar  reliefs  not  quite  so  well  preserved  in 
the  Louvre  and  in  the  British  Museum  {Cat.  170).  A  complete  list  of  those  extant 
is  given  by  Hauser,  Die  Neu-attitchen  Jielifft,  Anhaug,  p.  189.  The  earliest  specimen, 
more  nearly  approaching  the  '  Hero-lielief/  and  so  marked  by  the  presence  of 
a  snake,  is  published  Arch.  Zeit.  188*2,  Taf.xiv.,  and  I  havu  already  discuued  it| 
Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc,  Athcm,  p.  xlv.  fig.  7.  « 
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euphemistic  manner  of  the  time,  the  representation  is  all  peace 
and  harmony.  The  hero,  be  he  who  he  may,  receives  in  awe  and 
reverence  and  gladness  the  incoming  divine  guest  But  Herodotus 
tells  another  tale — a  tale  of  the  forcible  wresting  of  the  honours 
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of  the  hero  to  the  glory  of  the  god.  In  telling  the  early  history 
of  Sekyon  under  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  he^  makes  this  notable 
statement:  'The  inhabitants  of  Sekyon  paid  other  honours  to 
Adrastos  and  they  celebrated  his  misfortunes  by  tragic  choruses, 
for  at  that  time  they  did  not  honour  Dionysos,  but  honoured 
Adrastos.  Now  Cleisthenes  transferred  these  choruses  (from 
Adrastos)  to  Dionysos,  but  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  he  gave  to 
Melanippos.'  It  is  a  sudden  glimpse  into  a  very  human  state  of 
affairs.  To  put  down  the  cult  of  Adrastos,  the  hero  of  a  family 
alien  to  his  own,  Cleisthenes  introduced  the  worship  of  a  Theban 
hero  Melanippos.  He  dared  not  for  some  reason  give  the  tragic 
choruses  to  Melanippos;  rather  than  the  local  enemy  should 
still  have  them  he  hands  them  over  to  a  popular  immigrant  god, 
Dionysos. 

The  recumbent  hero  in  the  *  Hero-Feasts'  is  usually  repre- 

1  Herod,  v.  67.  I  owe  this  important  reference  to  the  article  Hero$  in  Boecher's 
Lexicon,  p.  2492,  bat  Dr  Deneken  caUs  no  attention  to  its  signifioanoe  in  relation 
to  Dionysos. 
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sented  as  reclining  at  a  feast  and  as  drinking  from  a  lai^  wine- 
cup,  attended  by  a  cupbearer.    It 
may  be  conjectured  that  this  type, 
which  does  not  appear  till  late  in 
the  5th  century,  came  in  with  the 
worship    of    Dionysos.      The    idea 
of    future    bliss    as    an    'eternal 
drunkenness   came,  it  will  later  be 
seen  (Chap,  xl),  with  the  religion  of 
Dionysos  from  the  North.    By  an- 
ticipation we  may  note  a  curious 
fact.   On  the  late  Roman  coins  of  the 
Bizuae\  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  type 
of  the  Hero-Feast  occurs.    An  in- 
stance is  given  in  fig.  110.    A  hero  is  represented — of  that  we  are 
sure  from  the  cuirass  suspended  on  the  tree,  from  the  horse 
and  from  the  snake — ^but  a  hero,  I  would  conjecture,  oonceiyed 
of  as  transfigured  into  the  feasting  god,  Dionysos  himself. 

To  the  examination  in  detail  of  the  cult  of  Dionysos  we  must      {«^ 
now  turn. 


Fm.  110. 


^  J,HM,  t.  p.  116.  Prof.  Percy  Ghurdner  ezpUint  the  ooin  m  belonging  ta 
Asklepios:  my  snggestion  is  made  with  the  ntmost  diffidenee  m  differing  from 
so  great  an  authority  on  namismatice. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

DIONYSOS. 

*  &    MAKAp    dcTIC    CYAAI- 
Ma)N    T6A6TAC    6ea)N 
€lAa>C    BlOT^N    AnCT€Y€l.* 

So  far  the  formula  for  Qreek  theology  has  been,  'Man  makes 
the  gods  in  his  own  image/  Mythological  development  has 
proceeded  on  lines  perfectly  normal,  natural,  intelligible.  In  so 
far  as  we  understand  humanity  we  can  predicate  divinity.  The 
gods  are  found  to  be  merely  magnified  men,  on  the  whole  perhaps 
better  but  with  frequent  lapses  into  worse,  quot  homines  tot  sen- 
tentidSy  quot  sententiae  tot  dei. 

As  man  grew  more  civilized,  his  image,  mirrored  in  the  gods, 
grew  more  beautiful  and  pari  passu  the  worship  he  offered  to 
these  gods  advanced  from  'aversion*  {aTroTpoTrrj)  to  'tendance' 
{depaireia).  But  all  along  we  have  been  conscious  that  some- 
thing was  lacking,  that  even  these  exquisite  presentations  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Graces,  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  are  really 
rather  human  than  divine,  that  their  ritual,  whether  of  ignorant 
and  cruel  *  aversion '  or  of  genial  '  tendance,'  was  scarcely  in  our 
sense  religious.  These  perfect  Olympians  and  even  these  gracious 
E^th-goddesses  are  not  really  Lords  over  man's  life  who  made 
them,  they  are  not  even  ghosts  to  beckon  and  threaten,  they  are 
lovely  dreams,  they  are  playthings  of  his  happy  childhood,  and 
when  full-grown  he  comes  to  face  realities,  from  kindly  sentiment 
he  lets  them  lie  unburied  in  the  lumber-room  of  his  life. 

Just  when  Apollo,  Artemis,  Athene,  nay  even  Zeus  himself, 
were  losing  touch  with  life  and  reality,  fading  and  dying  of  their 
own  luminous  perfection,  there  came  into  Greece  a  new  religious 
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impulse,  an  impulse  really  religious,  the  mysticism  that  is  em- 
bodied for  UB  in  the  two  names  Dionysos  and  Orpheus.  The 
object  of  the  chapters  that  follow  is  to  try  and  seize,  with  as 
much  precision  as  may  be,  the  gist  of  this  mysticism. 

Dionysos  is  a  difiScult  god  to  understand.  In  the  end  it  is 
only  the  mystic  who  penetrates  the  secrets  of  mysticism.  It  is 
therefore  to  poets  and  philosophers  that  we  must  finally  look  for 
help,  and  even  with  this  help  each  man  is  in  the  matter  of 
mysticism  peculiarly  the  measure  of  his  own  understanding.  Bat 
this  ultimate  inevitable  vagueness  makes  it  the  more  imperatiye 
that  the  few  certain  truths  that  can  be  made  out  about  the 
religion  of  Dionysos  should  be  firmly  established  and  plainly  set 
forth. 

Dionysos  an  immigrant  Thracian. 

^  First  it  is  certain  beyond  question  that  Dionysos  was  a  late- 

comer into  Qreek  religion,  an  immigrant  god,  and  that  he  came 
from  that  home  of  spiritual  impulse,  the  North.  These  three 
propositions  ai*e  so  intimately  connected  that  they  may  con- 
veniently be  dealt  with  together. 

In  the  face  of  a  steady  and  almost  uniform  ancient  tradition 
that  Dionysos  came  firom  without,  it  might  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
emphasize  this  point  but  for  a  recent  modem  heresy.  Anthro- 
pologists have  lately  recognized  S  and  rightly,  that  Dionysos  is  in 
one  of  his  aspects  a  nature-god,  a  god  who  comes  and  goes  widi 
the  seasons,  who  has  like  Demeter  and  Eore,  like  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  his  Epiphanies  and  his  Recessions.  They  have  rashly 
concluded  that  these  undoubted  appearances  and  disappearances 
adequately  account  for  the  tradition  of  his  immigration,  that  he 
is  merely  a  new-comer  year  by  year,  not  a  foreigner;  that  he  is 
welcomed  every  spring,  every  harvest,  every  vintage,  exorcised, 
expelled  and  slain  in  the  death  of  each  succeeding  winter.  This 
error  is  beginning  to  filter  into  handbooks,  fix  L/Cc(.j^C'(<-c  \/C'0\j^^ 

A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  the  actual  legend  points  ,/ 
to  the  reverse  conclusion.     The  god  is  first  met  with  hostility, 
exorcised  and  expelled,  then  by  the  compulsion  of  his  might  and 
1  Mr  A.  0.  Bather  in  an  interesting  article  on  *  The  Problem  of  the  Baoohaa' 


{J,H,S.  xiY.  1894,  p.  263)  oonoludee  that  the  mjtht  of  the  introduction  of  Dioqyaoa 
*do  not  find  their  origin  in  any  intro^ "***•'*"  **'  ****»  '"^'  i^^^m  «mr«*iiAnf  kn*  •»  *u^ 
yearly  inbringing  of  the  new  statue.* 
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magic  £kt  last  welcomed.  Demeter  and  Kore  are  season-goddesses, 
yet  we  have  no  legend  of  their  forcible  entry.  Comparative  an- 
thropology has  done  much  for  the  understanding  of  Dionysos,  but 
to  tamper  with  the  historical  fiEM^t  of  his  immigration  is  to  darken 
counsel. 

Ancient  tradition  must  be  examined,  and  first  as  to  the 
lateness  of  his  coming. 

I  In  Homer,  Dionysos  is  not  yet  an  Olympian.  On  the 
Parthenon  frieze  he  takes  his  place  among  the  seated  gods. 
Somewhere  between  the  dates  of  Homer  and  Pheidias  his  entry 
was  eCFected.  \The  same  is  true  of  the  indigenous  Demeter,  so  that 
this  argument  alone  is  inadequate,  but  the  fact  must  be  noted. 

The  earliest  monument  of  art  showing  Dionysos  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  Olympus  is  the  curious  design  from  an  amphora^  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.     The  scene  depicted  is  the  birth  of  Athene 
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and  all  the  divinities  present  are  carefully  and  sometimes  curiously 
inscribed.  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolt  is  seated  on  a  splendid 
throne  in  the  centre.  Athene  springs  from  his  head.  To  the 
right  are  Demeter,  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  last  of  all  Apollo. 
To  the  left  Eileithyia,  Hermes,  Hephaestos,  and  last  Dionysos 
holding  his  great  wine  cup. 

From  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  the  design  can  scarcely  date 
later  than  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  The  position  and 
grouping  of  the  different  gods  is  noteworthy.  Of  course  someone 
must  stand  on  the  outside,  but  Dionysos  is  markedly  aloof  from 
the  main  action.     Hermes  seems  to  come  as  messenger  to  the 

»  Berlin,  Cat.  1704.    Mon.  d.  Imt,  1878,  vol.  ix.  PI.  lv.    W.  Helbig,  Annali  1878, 
p.  106.    The  curious  inscriptions  do  not  here  concern  us. 
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furthest  verge  of  Olympus  to  tell  him  the  news.    At  the  right, 
the  other  Northerner,  Apollo,  occupies  the  last  place. 

Moreover  on  vase-paintings  substantially  earlier  than  the 
Parthenon  marbles  the  scene  of  his  entry  into  Olympus  is  not 
infrequent  As  we  have  no  literary  tradition  of  this  entry,  the 
evidence  of  vase-paintings  is  here  of  some  importance.  The 
design  selected  (fig.  112)  is  from  a  cylix  signed  by  the  potter 
Euxitheos^  and  can  be  securely  dated  as  a  work  executed  about 
the  turn  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.c.    On  the  obverse  is  an 
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assembly  of  the  Olympians  all  inscribed;  Zeus  himself  with  his 
thunderbolt  and  Qaiiymcde  about  to  fill  his  wine  cup,  Athene 
holding  helmet  and  lance,  Hermes  with  a  Hower,  Hebe,  Hestia  with 
flower  and  a  branch,  Aphrodite  with  dove  and  Hower,  Ares 
with  helmet  and  lance.  We  might  not  have  named  them  right 
but  for  their  inscriptions.     Hera  and  Poseidon  are  absent,  Demeter 

^  Wiener  VorletjehUitter^  Serie  D,  Taf.  1  and  2.    The  VMe  it  now  iu  the  Municipal 
Mascuiti  at  Corneto. 
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Dot  yet  come.  At  this  time  the  vase-painter  is  still  free  to  miEtke 
a  certain  choice,  the  twelve  Olympians  are  not  yet  canonical.  On 
the  obverse  the  gods  are  seated  waiting,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
new  god  is  coming  in  all  his  splendour  in  his  chariot  with  vine 
and  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  With  him,  characteristically,  for  he 
is  never  unaccompanied,  come  the  Satyr  Terpes  playing  on  the 
lyre  and  the  Maenad  There  with  thyrsos  and  fawn  and  snake,  and 
behind  the  chariot  another  Maenad  Kalis  with  thyrsos  and  lion 
and  a  Satyr  Terpen  playing  on  the  flute.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  when  Pratinas  and  Choirilos  and  Phrynichus  were 
writing  tragedies  in  his  honour,  the  gates  of  that  exclusive  epic 
Olympus  could  no  longer  be  closed  against  the  people's  god,  and 
the  potter  knew  it.  But  there  had  been  a  time  of  doubt  and 
debate.  We  do  not  have  these  entries  of  Athene  or  Poseidon  or 
even  Hermes. 

Homer  is  of  course  our  first  literary  source  and  his  main  notice 

of  Didnysos  is  so  characteristic  it  must  be  quoted  in  full     The 

fact  that  the  passage  stands  alone — elsewhere  through  all  Homer 

Dionysos  is  of  no  real  account^ — has  led  critics  to  suspect  that 

it  is  of  later  and  local  origin*.     Be   that  as  it  may,  the  story 

glistens  like  an  alien  jewel  in  a  bedrock  of  monotonous  fighting. 

Diomede  meets  Qlaucus  in  battle,  but  so  great  is  the  hardihood 

of  Qlaucus  that  Diomede  fears  he  is  one  of  the  immortals  and 

makes  pious,  prudent  pause: 

*I,  Diomedes,  will  not  stand  'gainst  heavenly  Gods  in  war. 
Not  long  in  life  was  he  of  old  who  raised  'gainst  gods  his  hand 
Strong  Lycoorcos,  Dryas*  son.     Through  Njaa's  gcKKilj  land 
He  Dionysos'  Nursinff  Nymphs  did  chase,  till  down  in  fear 
They  cast  their  wands  upon  the  ground,  so  sore  he  smote  them  there. 
That  fell  king  with  the  ox-smiter.     But  Dionysos  fled, 
And  plunged  him  'neath  the  salt  sea  wave.     Him  sore  discomfited 
Fair  Thetis  to  her  bosom  took.     Great  fear  the  god  did  seize. 
With  Lycoorgos  they  were  wroth,  those  gods  that  dwell  at  ease. 
And  Krouos'  son  did  make  him  blind,  and  he  was  not  for  long, 
The  immortal  gods  they  hated  him  because  he  did  them  wrong.' 

Homer  is  somewhat  mysterious  as  to  the  end  of  Lycurgus — 
'Not  long  in  life  was  he.'   Sophocles'  is  more  explicit,  both  as  to  his 

I  II.  VI.  1*29.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  kindly  draws  my  attention  to  the  soholiast  who 
8iate9  ad  v.  131  that  the  Lyoargus  story  was  told  by  Enmelos  (of  Corinth)  in  the 
Europia  :  ttjs  Itrroplas  iroWol  invii(r0yicap  Tp<nrY0Vfi4wiin  9i  6  riiv  EOpiirr€iap  w€ToiiiKQn 
E0/x^Xo¥. 

'  Soph.  Ant.  966. 
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nationality  and  his  doom.  He  is  a  Thracian  king,  son  of  Diyas, 
and  he  was  'rock-entombed/  When  Antigone  is  going  to  her 
death  the  chorus  sing  how  in  like  fashion  others  had  been  forced 
to  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  gods,  Danae,  Lycurgus,  the  sons 
of  Phineus,  Oreithyia — three  of  them  Thracians ;  and  of  Lycurgus 
they  tell : 

'He  was  bound  bj  Dionjsoa,  rock-entombed, 
Dryas'  son,  Edonian  king;  swiftly  bloomed 
His  dire  wrath  and  drooped.    So  was  he  wrought 
To  know  his  blindness  and  what  god  he  sought 
With  gibes  mad-tongued.    Yea  and  he  set  his  hand 
To  stay  the  god-inspireil  band, 
To  quell  his  women  and  his  joyous  fire 
And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  into  ire/ 

The  loss  of  the  Lycurgus  trilogy  of  Aeschylus  is  hard  to  bear. 

One  scene  at  least  must  have  been  something  like  a  forecast  of  the 

Bacchae  of  Euripides.     The  dialogue  between  Lycurgus  and  the 

stranger-god  captured  and  brought  into  his  presence,  is  parodied 

by  Aristophanes  in   the   Thesinophoriazuaae  and  the   scholiast* 

tells  us  that  the  words : 

'Whence  doth  the  womanish  creature  come?' 

occurred  in  the  Edonians. 

Neither  Homer  nor  Sophocles  knew  anything  of  the  murder  of 
the  children.  Who  first  piled  up  this  fresh  horror  we  do  not  know. 
Vase-paintings  of  the  rather  late  red-figured  style  (middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.)  are  our  first  sources.  The  punishment  of  sin 
was  to  the  primitive  mind  always  incomplete  unless  the  offender 
was  cut  off  with  his  whole  family  root  and  branch,  and  the  murder 
of  the  children  may  have  been  an  echo  of  the  story  of  the  mad 
Heracles.  It  is  finely  conceived  on  a  red-figured  kraterl  On 
the  obverse  is  the  mad  Lycurgus  with  his  children  dead  and 
dying.  He  swings  a  double  axe  (/SoinrXiyf).  ^The  *  ox-feller'  of 
Homer  is  probably  a  double  axe,  not  a  goad.  It  is  the  typical 
weapon  of  the  Thracian,  and  with  it  the  Thracian  women  regularly 
on  vases  slay  Orpheus  (p.  462).  Through  the  air  down  upon 
Lycurgus  swoops  a  winged  demon  of  madness,  probably  Lyasa 
herself,  and  smites  at  the  king  with  her  pointed  goad.  To  the 
left,  behind  a  hill,  a  Maenad  smites  her  timbrel  in  token  of  the 

1  Ar.  Theitn.  185,  ichol.  ad  loo. 

>  Naples.    Ueydemann,  Cat,  3237.     Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athena,  pp.  260,  261, 
figs.  11  and  12. 
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presence  of  the  god.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  we  have  the 
peace  of  Dionysos  who  made  all  this  madness.  The  god  has  sent 
his  angel  against  Lycurgus,  but  no  turmoil  troubles  him  or  his. 
About  him  his  thiasos  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs  seem  to  watch  the 
scene,  alert  and  interested  but  in  perfect  quiet. 

The  exact  details  of  the  fate  of  Lycurgus,  varying  as  they  do 
from  author  to  author,  are  not  of  real  importance.  The  essential 
thing,  the  factor  which  recurs  in  story  after  story,  is  the  rage 
against  the  dominance  of  a  new  god,  the  blind  mad  fury,  the 
swiil  helpless  collapse  at  the  touch  of  a  real  force.  All  this 
is  no  symbol  of  the  coming  of  the  spring  or  the  gathering  of  the 
vintage.  It  is  the  mirrored  image  of  a  human  experience,  of 
the  passionate  vain  beating  of  man  against  what  is  not  man  and 
is  more  and  less  than  man. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  the  new  influence  will  be  in  part 
determined  later.  For  the  present  the  question  that  presses 
for  solution  is  '  whence  did  it  come  ?  * '  where  was  the  primitive 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos  ? ' 

The  testimony  of  historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Dion  Cassius, 
is  uniform,  and  confirms  the  witness  of  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
Herodotus^  tells  how  Xerxes,  when  he  marched  through  Thrace, 
compelled  the  sea  tribes  to  furnish  him  with  ships  and  those 
that  dwelt  inland  to  follow  by  land.  Only  one  tribe,  the  Satrae, 
would  suffer  no  compulsion,  and  then  come  the  significant  words : 
'  The  Satrae  were  subject  to  no  man  so  far  as  we  know,  but  down 
to  our  own  day  they  alone  of  all  the  Thracians  are  free,  for 
they  dwell  on  high  mountains  covered  with  woods  of  all  kinds 
and  snow-clad,  and  they  are  keenly  warlike.  These  are  the  people 
that  possess  an  oracle  shrine  of  Dionysos  and  this  oracle  is  on  the 
topmost  range  of  their  mountains.  And  those  among  the  Satrae 
who  interpret  the  oracle  are  called  Bessi;  it  is  a  priestess  who 
utters  the  oracles  as  it  is  at  Delphi,  and  the  oracles  are  nothing 
more  extraordinary  than  that.'  Herodotus  is  not  concerned  with 
the  religion  of  Dionysos ;  he  does  not  even  say  that  the  religion 
of  Dionysos  spread  southward  into  Greece,  but  he  states  the 
all-important  fact  that  the  Satrae  were  never  conquered.  They 
received  no  religion  from  without     Here  among  those  splendid 

1  Herod,  vn.  110. 
H.  24 
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unconquerable  savages  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  was  the  real 
home  of  the  god. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Bessi  as  though  they  were  a  kind  of 
priestly  caste  among  the  Satrae,  but  Strabo'  knows  of  them  as 
the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  the  many  brigand  tribes  that  dwelt  on 
and  around  Mt.  Haemus.  All  the  tribes  about  Mt.  Haemus  were, 
he  says/ much  addicted  to  brigandage,  but  the  Bessi  who  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  Mt.  Haemus  were  called  brigands  by  briganda 
They  are  the  sort  of  people  who  live  in  huts  in  very  miserable 
fashion,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  Rhodope  and  the  Paeoniaus.' 
He  mentions  the  Bessi  again'  as  a  tribe  living  high  up  on  the 
Hebrus  at  the  furthest  point  where  the  river  is  navigable,  and 
again  emphasizes  their  tendency  to  brigandage. 

The  evil  reputation  of  the  Bessi  lasted  on  till  Christian  days, 
till  they  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  one  gentler  than  Dionysoa. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  the  good  Bishop  of 
Dacia,  Niketas,  carried  the  gospel  to  these  mountain  wolves  and, 
if  we  may  trust  the  congratulatory  ode  written  to  him  by  his 
friend  Paulinus,  he  carried  it  not  in  vain.  Paulinus  celebrates 
the  conversion  of  the  Bessi  as  follows : 

*  Hard  were  their  lands  and  hard  those  Bessi  bold, 
Cold  were  their  Mnows,  their  hearts  than  Hnow  nioro  cold, 
Sheep  ill  the  fold  from  roaming  now  they  cease, 
Thy  fold  of  i)cace. 

Untamed  of  war,  ever  did  they  refuse 

To  bow  their  heads  to  aervitude's  hard  use, 

'Neath  the  true  yoke  their  necka  obedient 

Are  gladly  bent. 
They  who  were  wont  with  sweat  and  manual  toil 
To  delve  their  sordid  ore  from  out  the  »oil 
Now  for  their  wealth  with  inward  joy  untold 

Oarncr  heaven's  gold. 

There  where  of  old  they  prowled  like  savage  beasts, 
Now  is  the  joyouu  rite  of  angel  feasts. 
The  brigandu'  cave  is  now  a  liiding  place 
For  men  of  grace'.* 

1  Strabo  vii.  §  318.  *  Hlrnbu  frg.  vu. 

•  Paulinus  Nol.  carm.  xxx.  de  reditu  Niket.  Epi»c.  in  Daciam. 

Nam  siiuul  terris  uniuiittcjue  duri 

et  8ua  Be88i  nive  durioreu 

nunc  eves  facti  duce  te  gregantur 
pacis  iu  aulam. 

quasque  cervices  dare  servituti 

semper  a  belle  indomiti  negarant 

iiuuc  iugo  veri  domini  subactas 
sternere  gaudeut. 
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Thucydides'  in  his  account  of  Thracian  affairs  is  silent  about 
the  Bessi  and  his  silence  surprises  us.  It  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  his  dajrs  the  Odrysae  had  complete  supremacy, 
a  supremacy  that  seems  to  have  lasted  down  to  the  da\-s  of  Roman 
dominatioD.  The  autochthonous  tribes  were  necessarily  obscureil. 
He  mentions  however  certain  mountain  peoples  who  had  retainevi 
their  autonomy  against  Sitalkes  king  of  the  Odrysae  and  calls  them 
by  the  collective  name  Dioi.  Among  them  were  probably  the 
Bessi,  for  we  learn  from  Pliny*  that  the  Bessi  were  known  by 
many  names,  among  them  that  of  Dio-Bessi.  It  seems  possible 
that  to  these  JDio-Bessi  the  god  may  have  owed  one  of  his  mmiy 
names. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  historical  evidence,  it  is  at  first  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that,  in  the  Baccliae  of  Euripides,  Dionysos  is 
no  Thraciaii.  He  is  Theban  born,  and  comes  back  to  Thebes, 
after  long  triumphant  wauderings  not  in  Thrace  but  in  Asia, 
through  Lyilia,  Phrygia  to  uttermost  Media  and  Arabia.  On  this 
point  Euripides  is  explicit.     In  the  prologue'  Dionysos  says  : 

*  Far  now  Iteliiiid  nic  lies  the  golden  land 
Of  Lydian  and  of  Phrygian — far  away 
The  wide,  hot  plains  where  Persian  sun-beams  play. 
The  I3actrian  war-holds  and  tlie  storm -opprossod 
Clime  of  the  Mede  and  Ai-al>y  the  Ulcst, 
And  Asia  all,  that  by  the  salt  sea  lies 
In  nroud  embattled  cities,  motley-wise 
Of  Hellene  and  Barbarian  interwrought, 
And  now  I  come  to  Hellas,  having  taught 
All  the  world  else  my  dances  and  my  rite 
Of  mysteries,  to  show  mo  in  man's  sight 
Manifest  God/ 

Dionysos  is  made  to  come  from  without,  not  as  an  immigrant 

nunc  magis  dives  pretio  laboris 
BeRRUR  exultat,  quod  humi  manuque 
ante  quarrebat,  mode  mente  caeli 
coUigit  aurum. 


mos  ubi  quondam  fuerat  ferarura, 
nunc  ibi  ritus  viget  angelorum 
et  latet  Justus  quibus  ipse  latro 
vixii  in  antrifl. 
For  this  and  many  other  valuable  references  about  the  Bessi,  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr  ToraaBcbek's  article  'Ueber  Brumalia  mid  RosAlia,*  SitMungtber.  d,  K,  Akad,  d. 
lyhsenschat'ten,  Phil.-Hist.  Kl.,  Wien,  1868,  p.  851. 
»  Tliucyd.  u.  96. 
'  Plin.  N.H.  IV.  18.  11.  40.  »  Eur.  Bacch.  18. 
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stranger  but  as  an  exile  returned.  Moreover,  if  historical  traditioa 
be  true,  he  is  made  to  come  from  the  wrong  place.  He  comes 
also  attended  by  a  train  of  barbarian  women,  Asiatic  not  Thraciaiu 
They  chant  their  oriental  origin* : 

•From  Afliii,  from  tho  day-8pring  that  iinrises, 
Fruia  Tiuulu»  ever  glorying  wo  come, 

and  again'-*: 

'  Hither,  O  fragrant  of  Tmolub  the  golden.' 

Yet  Euripides  wrote  the  play  in  Macedonia  and  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  these  Macedonian  rites  that  so  im- 
pressed his  imagination  were  from  1'hrace ;  that,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us', '  The  women  called  Klodones  and  Mimallones  performed 
rites  which  were  the  same  as  those  done  by  the  Eldonian  women 
and  the  Thracian  women  about  the  Haemus.'  He  knows  it 
))crfectly  well  and  when  he  is  off  his  guard  betrays  his  knowledge. 
In  the  epode  of  the  third  choric  song^  he  makes  Dionysos  come 
to  bless  Pieria  and  in  his  coming  cross  the  two  Macedonian  rivers^ 
the  Axios  and  Lydias  : 

*  BletMcil  land  of  Pieric, 
Dionysos  loveth  thee, 

He  will  come  to  thee  with  dancing, 
Come  with  ioy  and  myatery, 
Witli  the  Maenada  at  his  heat 
Winding,  winding  to  the  west; 

Cross  the  flood  of  swiftly  glancing 
Axios  in  majesty. 
Cross  the  Lydiaa,  the  giver 

Of  good  Kift^  And  waving  green, 
Cross  that  Father  Streiim  of  story 
Through  a  land  of  steeds  and  giory 
Rolling,  bnivcst,  faii*ust  River 

E'er  of  mortiils  seen.* 

Euripides  as  poet  can  afford  to  contradict  himself.  He  accepts 
popular  tradition,  too  careless  of  it  to  attempt  an  irrelevant  con- 
sistency. It  matters  nothing  to  him  whence  the  god  came^  The 
Theban  birth-phvce,  the  home-coming  were  esiiential  to  the  human 

»  Eur.  Jiacch.  65.  «  lb.  152. 

»  Plut.  Vit.  AUjc.  2.  *  Eur.  liacch.  565. 

*  To  Euripides  iu  the  Bacchae  Dionysos  is  the  god  of  the  grape.  The  vine 
probably  came  from  Asia,  though  about  this  experts  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed^ 
see  Schrader,  lUal-Uxicon ;  but  Dionysos,  as  will  later  be  shown,  is  earlier  than 
the  coming  of  the  vine. 
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pathos  of  his  story.     But  for  that  we  should  have  missed  the 
appeal  to  Dirce*: 

*  AclielouR*  roAtning  daughter, 
Hoi?  Dirco,  virgin  water, 
Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Ilalie  of  God,  the  Mystery?' 

and  again  ^ : 

*  Why,  O  Blessed  mnong  Rivers, 

Wilt  thou  fly  nie  and  deny  me? 
By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 
By  the  grape  upon  the  bough. 
Thou  shalt  seek  him  in  tne  midnight,  thou  shalt  love  him  even  now.' 

He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not. 

When  we  examine  the  evidence  of  art,  we  find  that  the  simple 
vase-painter  accepts  the  fact  that  Dionysos  has  become  a  Greek, 
and  does  not  raise  the  question  whence  he  came.  In  black  and 
early  red  figured  designs  Dionysos  is  almost  uniformly  dressed  as 
a  Greek  and  attended  by  Greek  Maenads.  Later  the  artist  becomes 
more  learned  and  dresses  Dionysos  as  a  Thracian  or  occasionally 
as  an  Oriental.    The  vase-painting*  in  fig.  113,  from  a  late  aryballos 


Fio.  118. 

in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  usually  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting the  Oriental  triumph  of  Dionysos.  Rightly  so,  I  incline 
to  think,  because  the  figure  on  the  camel  is  attended  not  only 
by  Orientals  but  by  Greek  maidens  playing  on  cymbals.  Their 
free  upward  bearing  contrasts  strongly  with  the  strange  abject 
fantastic  posturings  of  the  Orientals.  It  must  however  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  figure  on  the  camel  carries  no 
Dionysiac  attributes  and  cannot  be  certainly  said  to  be  the  god. 


1  Eur.  Bacch.  619. 

'  Brit.  Mui.  Cat.  e  696. 


«  lb.  630. 
Mon,  d,  Irvtt.  1S88  tav.  l. 
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The  question  remains — why  did  popular  tradition,  accepted  by 
Euripides  and  embodied  occasionally  in  vase-paintings,  point  to 
Asia  rather  than  to  the  real  home,  Thrace  ?  The  answer  in  the 
main  is  given  by  StnilM)'  in  his  im[>ortant  account  of  the  pro- 
venance of  the  orgiastic  worships  of  Greece.  Strabo  is  noting 
that  Pindar,  like  Euripides,  regards  the  rites  of  Dionysos  as 
substantially  the  same  with  those  performed  by  the  Phrygians  in 
honour  of  the  Great  Mother.  *  Very  similar  to  these  are,'  he  adds, 
'  the  rites  called  Kotytteia  and  Bendideia,  celebrated  among  the 
Thracians.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that,  as  the  Phrygians 
themselves  are  colonists  from  the  Thracians,  they  brought  their 
religious  rites  from  tiience/  In  a  fragment'  of  the  lost  seventh 
book  he  is  still  more  explicit.  He  is  mentioning  the  mountain 
Bemicos  as  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Briges,  and  the  Brige% 
he  says,  were  '  a  Thracian  tribe  of  which  some  portion  went  across 
into  Asia  and  were  called  by  a  modified  name,  Phrygians.' 

The  solution  is  simple  and  is  indeed  almast  a  geographical 
necessity.  If  the  Thracians  dwelling  in  the  ranges  of  Rhodope 
and  Haemus  went  south  at  all,  they  would  inevitably  split  up 
into  two  branches.  The  one  would  move  westward  into  Macedonia^ 
across  the  Axios  and  Lydias  into  Thessaly  and  thence  downwards 
to  Phocis,  Boeotia  and  Delphi';  the  other  eastward  aci\>ss  the 
Bosporus  or  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor.  Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor  would  recognize  in  the  orgiastic  cults  they  found 
there  elements  akin  to  their  own  worship  of  Dionysos.  Wise 
men  are  not  slow  to  follow  the  star  that  leads  to  the  east,  and  it 
was  pleasanter  to  admit  a  debt  to  Asia  Minor  than  to  own  kinship 
with  the  barbarous  north.  Similarity  of  names,  e.g.  Lydias  and 
Lydia,  may  have  helped  out  the  illusion  and  most  of  all  the 
Theban  legend  of  the  Phoenician  Kadmos*. 

But  mythology  is  too  unconscious  not  to  betray  itself. 
Heixxlotus*  says  that  the  Thracians  worship  three  gods  only: 
Ares,  Dionysos  and  Artemis.     Between  Ares  and  Dionysos  there 

2  Strabo  x.  3  §  470.  '^  Strabo  frg.  25. 

s  The  evidence  for  Thracian  settlements  at  Daulis,  Trachis,  Orchomenoa, 
Thebes  and  Parnassos  is  fully  given  by  Dr  Weniger,  *Fcralis  Exercitos,'  in 
Archiv  /.  lieligioiuwi$uiuchaft,  1907,  p.  76. 

*  For  the  orientalism  of  the  Theban  character  and  legends,  see  Mr  D.  O. 
Hogarth,  Philip  and  AUxander,  p.  34. 

»  Herod,  v.  7. 
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would  seem  to  be  but  little  in  common,  but  in  one  current  myth 
their  kinship  comes  out  all  unconsciously.  It  is  just  these  un- 
conscious revelations  that  are  in  mythology  of  cardinal  importance. 
The  story  is  that  known  as  '  the  bonds  of  Hera '  f'H/ja?  Seapioi). 
Hephaistos,  to  revenge  himself  for  his  downfall  from  heaven,  sent 
to  his  mother  Hera  a  golden  throne  with  invisible  bonds.  The 
Olympians  took  counsel  how  they  might  free  their  queen.  None 
but  Hephaistos  knew  the  secret  of  loosing.  Ares*  vowed  he  would 
bring  Hephaistos  by  force.  Hephaistos  drove  him  off  with  fire- 
brands. Force  failed,  but  Hephaistos  yielded  to  the  seduction  of 
Dionysos  and  was  brought  in  drunken  triumph  back  to  Olympus. 
It  was  a  good  subject  for  broad  comedy,  and  Epicharmus  used  it 
in  his  *  Revellers  or  Hephaistos.*  It  attained  a  rather  singular 
popularity  in  art ;  the  subject  occurs  on  upwards  of  thirty  vase- 
paintings  black  and  red  figured.     Earlier  than  any  literary  source 


Fm.  114. 

for  the  myth  is  unquestionably  the  famous  Fran9ois'  vase  (early 
sixth  century  B.C.)  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Florence,  where  the 
scene  is  depicted  in  broad  epic  fashion  and  with  some  conscious 

^  Sappho,  frg.  66. 

*  }Viener  VorlegehUitter,  Serie  ii.  Taf.  iii.,  iv.     An  even  earlier  source  is  the 
Corinthian  vase  published  by  Dr  L^schke,  A.  Mitt  1894,  p.  524,  Taf.  viii. 
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humour.  All  the  figures  are  inscribed.  Zeus  is  there  and  Hera, 
seated  on  the  splendid,  fatal  throne.  Dionysos  leads  the  mule  on 
which  sits  the  drunken  Hephaistos.  Up  they  come  into  the  very 
presence  of  Zeus  with  three  attendant  Silcnoi  carrying  respec- 
tively a  wine-skin,  a  flute,  a  woman.  It  is  the  regular  revel  rout. 
Behind  the  throne  of  Hera  crouches  Ares  in  deep  dejection,  on 
a  sort  of  low  stool  of  repentance,  while  Athene  looks  back  at  him 
with  scorn.  Why  are  Ares  and  Dionysos  thus  set  in  rivalry? 
Not  merely  because  wine  is  mightier  than  war,  but  because  the 
two,  Ares  and  Dionysos,  are  Thracian  rivals,  with  Hephaistos  of 
Lemnos  for  a  third.  It  is  a  bit  of  local  mythology  transplanted 
later  to  Olympus. 

The  divei-se  fates  of  these  two  Thracian  gods  are  instructive. 
Ares  was  realized  as  a  Thracian  to  the  end.  In  Homer  he  is 
only  half  accepted  in  Olympus,  he  is  known  as  a  ruffian  and  a 
swashbuckler  and  like  Aphrodite  escapes^  to  his  home  as  soon  as 
he  is  released : 

*  Straightway  fortli  Bpraiig  the  twain; 
To  Bavage  Thrace  went  Arcu,  but  Kynrid  with  sweet  smilo 
Hied  lior  to  her  fair  altar  place,  in  pleau^int  Paphob'  isle.' 

The  newly  admitted  gods,  such  as  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  are 
never  really  at  home  in  Olympus.  Dionysos,  as  has  already  been 
seen  (p.  365),  has  no  place  in  the  Homeric  Olympus,  but,  once  he 
does  force  an  entry,  his  seat  is  far  more  stable.  In  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannos  Sophocles'  realizes  that  Dionysos  and  Ares  are  the 
great  Thebau  divinities,  but  Ares  is  of  slaughter  and  death, 
Dionysos  of  gladness  and  life.  He  makes  his  chorus  summon 
1  )iony80s  to  banish  Ares  his  fellow  divinity : 

M)  thou  with  golden  mitre  kind, 
Named  for  our  land, 
On  thee  in  thi»  our  woe 
I  call,  thou  ruddy  Ikicchus  all  aglow 

With  wine  and  Bacchant  uong. 

Draw  nigh,  thou  and  thy  Maenad  throng, 
Drive  from  iia  with  bright  torch  of  blazing  nine 
The  god  unhonoiired  'mong  the  goda  divine. 

Sophocles  just  hits  the  theological  mark,  Ares  t^  a  god  but  he 
is  unhonoured  of  the  orthodox  gods,  the  Olympians. 

>  Od.  vm.  265.  «  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr,  209. 
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Euripides'  too  lets  out  the  kinship  with  Ares.     He  knows  of 

*  Harmonia,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  War,* 

Harmonia,  bride  of  Kadmos,  mother  of  Semele,  and  though  his 

Dionysos  is  at  the  outset  all  gentleness  and  magic,  his  kingdom 

scarcely  of  this  world,  Teiresias'  knows  that  he  is  not  only  Teacher, 

Healer,  Prophet,  but 

*of  Arcs'  realm  a  part  hath  he. 
When  mortal  armies  mailed  and  arrayed 
Have  in  strange  fear,  or  ever  blade  met  blade, 
Fled,  maddened,  'tis  this  god  hath  palsied  them,' 

and  though  the  panic  he  sends  is  from  within  not  without,  yet 
the  mention  is  significant.  Dionysos,  for  all  his  sweetness,  is  to 
the  end  militant,  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth  but 
a  sword,  only  in  late  authors  his  weapons  are  not  those  of  Ares. 
On  vase-paintings  he  is  not  unfrequently  depicted  doing  on  his 
actual  armour,  but  Polyaenus',  in  the  little  treatise  on  mytho- 
logical warriors  with  which  he  prefaces  his  Strategika^  notes  the 
secret  ai-mour  of  the  god,  the  lance  hidden  in  ivy,  the  fawn-skin 
and  soft  raiment  for  breastplate,  the  cymbals  and  drum  for 
trumpet.  To  the  end  the  god  of  the  brigand  Bessi  was  Lord 
of  War. 

Art  tells  the  same  tale,  that  the  Thracian  Dionysos  succeeded 
where  the  equally  Thracian  Ares  failed.  Among  the  archaic  seated 
gods  on  the  frieze  of  the  treasury  of  Cnidos  recently  discovered 
at  Delphi^  Ares  has  found  a  place,  but  a  significant  one,  at  the 
very  end,  on  a  seat  by  himself,  as  though  naively  to  mark  the 
difference.  Even  on  the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  where  all 
is  softened  down  to  a  decent  theological  harmony,  there  is  just 
a  lingering,  semi-conscious  touch  of  the  same  prejudice.  Ares  is 
admitted  indeed,  but  he  is  not  quite  at  home  among  these  easy 
aristocratic  Olympians.  He  is  grouped  with  no  one,  he  leans  his 
arm  on  no  one's  shoulder ;  even  his  pose  is  a  little  too  consciously 
assured  to  be  quite  confident. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  remote  Asiatic  origin  of 
Dionysos  is  emphasized  to  hide  a  more  immediate  Thracian 
provenance.     The  Greeks  knew  the  god  was   not   home-grown, 

>  Eur.  Bacch.  1356.  «  26.  302.  »  Polyaen.  Strat.  i.  1. 

*  This  remarkable  frieze  is  in  the  local  museum  at  Delphi  and  is  now  reproduced 
in  the  official  publication  Fouillei  de  Delphes,  Pis.  vii.— xv. 
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but  he  was  so  great,  so  good,  so  all-conquering,  that  they  were 
forced  to  accept  him.  But  they  could  not  bear  the  truth,  that 
he  came  from  their  rough  north-country  kinsmen  the  Thracians. 
They  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  these  Northerners,  who  were 
as  well  bom  as  and  more  bravely  bred  than  themselves.  Even 
Herodotus'  owns  that '  the  nation  of  the  Thracians  is  the  greatest 
among  men,  except  at  least  the  Indians.' 

Once  fairly  uprooted  from  his  native  Thracian  soil,  it  was 
easy  to  plant  Dionysos  anywhere  and  everywhere  wherever  went 
his  worshippers.  His  homeless  splendour  grows  and  grows  till  by 
the  time  of  Diodorus  his  birthplace  is  completely  apocryphal.  In 
Homer,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  367),  Nysa  or  as  it  is  called  Nysei'on, 
whether  it  be  mountain  or  plain,  is  clearly  in  Thrace,  home  of 
Lycurgus  son  of  Dryas.  But  already  in  Sophocles',  in  the  beautiful 
fragment  preserved  by  Strabo,  wherever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  place 
touched  by  magic,  a  silent  land  which 

*The  horned  lacchus  loves  for  hi»  dear  nurse, 
AVIiere  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird.' 

Euripides'  never  expressly  states  where  he  supposes  Nysa  to 
be,  but  the  name  comes  to  his  lips  coupled  with  the  Korykian 
peaks  on  Parnassos  and  the  leafy  haunts  of  Olympus,  so  we  may 
suppose  he  believed  it  to  be  northwards.  As  the  horizon  of  the 
Greeks  widened,  Nysa  is  pushed  further  and  further  away  to  an 
ever  more  remote  Nowhere,  Diodorus^  with  much  circumstance 
settles  it  in  Libya  on  an  almost  inaccessible  island  surrounded  by 
the  river  Triton.  It  mattered  little  so  long  as  it  was  a  far-off 
happy  land. 

Convinced  as  he  was  of  this  remote  African  Nysa  and  of  the 
great  Asiatic  campaign  of  Dionysos,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  even 
Diodorus  cannot  rid  his  mind  of  Thrace.  He  knows  of  course  the 
story  of  the  Thracian  Lycurgus  and  mentions  incidentally  that  it 
W21S  in  a  place  called  Nysion  that  Lycurgus  set  upon  the  Maenads 
and  slew  them,  he  knows  too  of  the  connection  between  Dionysos 
and  OrpheuB*  and  never  doubts  but  that  Orpheus  was  a  Thracian, 
a  matter  to  be  discussed  later.     Most  significant  of  all,  when  he 

»  Herod,  v.  3. 

'^  Soph.  frg.  782  ap.  Strab.  zv.  687.  *  Eor.  liacch.  556. 

*  Died.  111.  4.  »  lb.  65. 
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is  speaking^  of  the  trieteric  ceremonies  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  Indian  expedition,  he  automatically  records  that  these  were 
celebrated  not  only  by  Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  but  by  tiie 
Thractans.  Thrace  is  obscured  by  the  glories  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia  and  Libya,  but  never  wholly  forgotten. 

The  Satyrs. 

Dionysos  then,  whatever  his  nature,  is  an  immigrant  god,  a 
late  comer,  and  he  enters  Greece  from  the  north,  from  Thrace. 
He  comes  not  unattended.  With  him  are  always  his  revel  rout 
of  Satyrs  and  of  Maenads.  This  again  marks  him  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  Olympians;  Poseidon,  Athene,  Apollo,  Zeus  himself 
has  no  such  accompaniment.  As  man  makes  the  gods  in  his  own 
image,  it  may  be  well  before  we  examine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  Dionysos  to  observe  the  characteristics  of  his  attendant  worship- 
pers, to  determine  who  and  what  they  are  and  whence  they  come. 

The  Satyrs  fii-st — they  are  (what  else  should  they,  could  they 
be?)  the  Satrae^;  and  these  Satrae-Satyrs  have  many  traits  in 
common  with  the  more  mythological  Centaurs.  The  evidence  of 
the  coins  of  Macedonia  is  instructive.  On  the  coins  of  Orreskii', 
a  centaur,  a  horse-man,  bears  off  a  woman  in  his  arms.  At  Lete 
close  at  hand,  with  a  coinage  closely  resembling  in  style,  fabric, 
weight  the  money  of  the  Orreskii  and  other  Pangaean  tribes,  the 


Fio.  115. 

type  is  the  same  in  content y  though  with  an  instructive  difference 
of  form — a  naked  Satyr  or  Seilenos  with  the  hooves,  ears  and  tail 

1  Diod.  IV.  3. 

'  This  was  first,  I  believe,  observed  by  Dr  Head  {Hist.  Num.  p.  176).  In 
disoussing  the  coinage  of  Lete  in  Macedonia  he  says :  '  The  coin  types  all  refer  to 
the  orgiastic  rites  practised  in  the  worship  of  the  mountain  Baoohus,  which 
originated  in  the  country  of  the  Satrae  or  Satyrs*  (Herod,  vii.  111). 

•  Prof.  Ridgeway  {Early  Age  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  343)  identifies  the  Orreskii  of 
the  coins  with  the  Orestae  of  Strabo  (§  434).  He  thinks  the  slight  difference  in 
form  is  due  to  a  copyist's  mistake  of  r  for  k. 
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of  a  horse  seizes  a  woman  round  the  waist.  These  coins  are  of 
the  sixth  century  B.C.  Fussing  to  Thasos,  a  colony  of  the  Thraciana 
and  like  it  rich  in  the  coinage  that  came  of  gold  mines,  we  find 
the  same  type.  On  a  series  of  coins  that  range  from  circ.  500 — 
411  B.C.  we  have  again  the  Satyr  or  Seilenos  bearing  off  the  woman. 
An  instance,  for  clearness'  sake  one  of  comparatively  late  date^  is 
given  in  fig.  115. 

This  interchange  of  types,  Satyr  and  Centaur,  is  evidence 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Satyr  and  Centaur, 
slightly  diverse  forms  of  the  horse-man,  are  in  essence  one  and 
the  same.  Nonnus*  is  right:  *the  Centaurs  are  of  the  blood  of 
the  shaggy  Satyi-s.'     It  remains  to  ask — who  are  the  Centaurs? 

There  are  few  mythological  figures  about  which  more  pleasant 
baseless  fancies  have  been  woven;  woven  irresponsibly,  because 
mythologists  are  slow  to  face  solid  historical  fact ;  woven  because, 
intoxicated  by  compaiutive  philology,  they  refuse  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  a  myth  in  its  historical  birthplace.  The  Centaurs,  it 
used  to  be  said,  are  Vedic  Qandharvas,  cloud-demons.  Mythology 
now-a-days  has  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and  with  it  the  Centaurs. 
They  next  became  mountain  torrents,  the  offspring  of  the  cloud 
that  settles  on  the  mountain  top.  The  Centaurs  have  possession 
of  a  wine-cask,  the  imprisoned  forces  of  the  earth's  fertility 
are  left  in  charge  of  the  genius  of  the  mountain.  The  cask  is 
opened,  this  is  the  unlocking  of  the  imprisoned  forces  at  the 
approach  of  Herakles,  the  sun  in  spring,  and  this  unlocking  is 
the  signal  for  the  mad  onset  of  the  Centaurs,  the  wild  rush  of 
the  torrents.  Of  the  making  of  such  mythology  tinily  there  is 
no  end. 

Homer'  knew  quite  well  who  the  opponents  of  Peirithoos  were, 
not  cloud-demons,  not  mountain  torrents,  but  real  wild  meti  (infipt^), 
as  real  as  the  foes  they  fought  with.  He  tells  of  the  heroes  Dryas, 
father  of  Lycurgus,  and  Peirithoos  and  Kaineus: 

'  lilighticst  wcro  they,  and  with  the  mightiest  foiiglit, 
With  icifd  men  mountain- funinting J 

1  Head,  HUi.  Num.  p.  170. 
'  Nonnus,  Dionya,  xiii.  43 

Kcd  \afflu)y  ^arvpcMf  Ktmravplios  dtfia  y€r4$\iit» 
»  II.  I.  262 

KdpTi<rroi  fiiy  iaav  Koi  KaprlffToit  ifiAxwro 

4>VP^^*'    6p€<TK(pOl<Tl. 
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No  one  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  reduced  the  mighty  Peirithoos, 
Dryas  and  Lycurgiis  to  mountain  torrents  or  sun  myths.  Why 
are  their  mighty  foes  to  be  less  human? 

Again   in    the    Catalogue    of   the   Ships*   we   are   told   how 

Peirithoos 

*Tf>ok  vengeance  on  the  shaggy  mountain-men, 
Drave  them  from  Pelion  to  the  Aithikcs  far.' 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  Peirithoos  expel  a  storm- 
cloud  or  a  mountain  torrent  and  force  it  to  leave  Pelion  and  settle 
elsewhere  ?  The  vengeance  of  Peirithoos  is  simply  the  expulsion 
of  one  wild  tribe  by  another. 

In  these  passages  from  the  Iliad  the  foes  of  Peirithoos  are 
simply  a  tribe  of  wild  men,  Pheres.  In  the  Odyssey,  Homer'  calls 
these  same  foes  by  the  name  Kentauri,  and  implies  that  they 
are  non-human.  Speaking  of  the  peril  of  *  honey-sweet  wine' 
he  says: 

*  Thence  'gan  the  feud  'twixt  Centaurs  and  mankind.' 

For  the  right  understanding  of  this  later  non-humanity  of 
the  Centaurs  the  development  of  their  art  type  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Centaurs  exclusively  somewhat  as 
they  appear  on  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  i.e.  as  splendid 
hoi-ses  with  the  head  and  trunk  of  a  man.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  in  knightly  horee-loving  Athens  the  horse  form 
had  got  the  upper  hand.  In  archaic  representations  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  Centaurs  are  in  art  what  they  are  in  reality, 
men  with  men's  legs  and  feet,  but  they  are  shaggy  mountain  men 
with  some  of  the  qualities  and  habits  of  beasts ;  so  to  indicate  this 
in  a  horse-loving  country  they  have  the  hind-quarters  of  a  horse 
awkwardly  tacked  on  to  their  human  bodies. 

A  good  example  is  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  116  from  an  early 

black-figured  lekythos  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.    Vases 

of  this  style  cannot  be  dated   later  than  the  beginning  of  the 

sixth   century  B.C.  and   may  be  somewhat   earlier'.     The   scene 

»  II.  II.  711 

oT€  <f>?)pat  iriffaro  Xox»''Jf»'rat 
rov^  5'  iK  WriXlov  wae  Kal  AlOlKefftrt  ir4\aa<TtP, 

2  Od.  XXI.  303  i^  ov  Kerrai/potat  Kal  dpipdfft  wctKot  irvxB^' 

3  Boston,  Inv.  No.  ()6()8.  American  Journal  of  Archaeohfiij,  1900,  pi.  vi.  p.  441. 
Tho  vase  belongs  to  the  class  usually  called  *  proto-Corinthian.'  Mr  J.  0.  Uoppin 
prefers  to  call  it  'Argive.' 
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represented  is  the  fight  of  Herakles  with  the  Centaura    To  the 
left  is  a  CeDtaur  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  branch,  the  primitive 
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weapon  of  a  primitive  combatant  He  is  figured  as  a  complete 
man  with  a  horse-trunk  appended.  In  the  original  drawing  the 
horse-trunk  is  made  more  obviously  an  extra 
appendage  from  the  fact  that  the  human 
body  is  painted  red  and  the  horse-trunk 
black.  Herakles  too  is  a  fighter  with  rude 
weapons ;  he  carries  his  club,  which  in  this 
case  is  plainly  what  its  Greek  name  indi- 
cates, a  rough  hewn  trunk  or  branch  or 
possibly  root  of  a  tree.  The  remainder  of 
the  design  is  not  so  clear  and  does  not  affect 
the  present  argument.  The  man  with  the 
sword  to  the  right  is  probably  lolaos.  The 
object  surmounted  by  the  eagles  I  am  quite 
unable  to  explain. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Centaur  is  seen 
in  the  archaic  gem  from  the  British 
Museum^  in  fig.  118.  Here  the  notice- 
able point  is  that  the  Centaur,  though 
he  has  still  the  body  of  a  man,  is 
beginning  to  be  more  of  a  horse.  He 
has  hoofs  for  feet  He  is  behaving 
just  like  the  Satyr  on  the  coin  in 
fig.  1 1 5,  or  the  aggressor  on  the  Francois  „      . .  ^ 

vase  (fig.  114),  he  is  carrying  off"  a 

'  J.H,S.  vol.  I.  p.  ISO,  fig.  1,  published  and  diaoussed  with  other  art  repreeenU- 
tioDB  by  Mr  Sidney  Colvin. 
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woman.  It  is  the  last  step  in  the  transition  to  the  Centaur  of 
.the  Parthehon,  i.e.  the  horse  with  head  and  trunk  of  a  man. 
Between  Satyr  and  Centaur  the  sole  difference  is  this:  the 
Centaur,  primarily  a  wild  man,  became  more  and  more  of  a  horse, 
the  Satyr  retsisted  the  temptation  and  remained  to  the  end  what 
he  was  at  (he  beginning,  a  wild  man,  with  horse  adjuncts  of 
ears,  tail  and  occasionally  hoofs.  Qreek  art,  as  has  been  ah^ady 
seen  in  discussing  the  Qorgon,  was  liberal  in  its  experiments 
with  monster  forms,  the  horse  Medusa  failed  (p.  179),  the  horse 
Centaur  prevailed  ^ 

The  Parthenon  type  of  the  Centaur,  the  type  in  which  the 
horse-form  is  predominant,  obtains  later  in  red-figured  vase-paint- 
ings for  all  Centaurs  save  one,  the  virtuous  Cheiron.  Cheiron 
always  keeps  his  human  feet  and  legs  and  often  wears  a  decent 
cloak  to  mark  his  gentle  civilized  citizenship.  Pausanias'  when 
examining  the  chest  of  Kypselos  at  Olympia,  a  monument  dedi- 
cated in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  noted  this  peculiarity:  'And  the 
Centaur  has  not  all  his  feet  like  a  horse,  but  the  front  feet  are 
the  feet  of  a  man.'  Pindar'  does  definitely  in  the  case  of  Cheiron 
identify  f^rjp  and  KivTavpo^,  but  art  kept  for  Cheiron  the  more 
primitive  and  human  type  to  emphasize  his  humanity,  for  he  is 
the  trainer  of  heroes,  the  utterer  of  wise  saws,  the  teacher  of  all 
gentle  arts  of  music  and  medicine,  he  has  the  kind  heart  of  a  man. 

The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  119  is  from  an  oinochoe  in 
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'  It  is,  it  would  Beem,  a  mere  chance  that  we  hare  not  what  might  be  oaUed 
a  'fish  Centaur.'  On  an  early  black-figured  vase  (R,  Mitt.  ii.  1S87,  Taf.  yiii.)  we 
have  a  series  of  men  represented  as  completely  human,  not  with  the  body  ending 
in  fish  tails,  but  with  an  extra  fish  tail  added  to  the  complete  human  body.  These 
are  the  natural  monster-forms  of  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-ooast. 

•  P.  y.  19.  9.  »  Find.  Pyth,  m.  5. 
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the  British  Museum  ^  Though  the  technique  is  black-figured  the 
delicate  soft  style  is  archaistic  rather  than  archaic  and  the  vase  ia 
probably  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The 
good  Cheiron  is  a  quaint  blend  of  horse  and  middle-tiged  citizen. 
The  tree  branch  he  still  carries  looks  back  to  the  primitive  habits 
he  has  left  far  behind,  and  the  little  tree  in  front  marks  the 
woodland  home.  But  there  is  nothing  shaggy  about  his  neat 
decorous  figure.  Even  the  dog  who  used  to  go  hunting  with  him 
is  now  alert  to  give  a  courteous  welcome  to  the  guest.  A  fother 
is  bringing  his  child,  a  little  miniature  copy  of  himself,  to  be 
reared  in  the  school  of  Cheiron.  Father  and  son  are  probably 
Peleus  and  Achilles,  but  the  child  might  be  Jason  or  even 
Asklepios.  It  is  the  good  Centaur  only  who  concerns  us.  How 
has  he  of  the  mountains,  fierce  and  untameable,  come  to  keep  a 
preparatory  school  for  young  heroes  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Prof.  Ridgeway'  has  shown  that  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Centaurs  we  have  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
conquerors  to  the  conquered.  This  attitude  is,  all  the  world  over, 
a  double  one.  The  conquerors  are  apt  to  regard  the  conquered 
with  mixed  feelings,  mainly,  it  is  true,  with  hatred  and  aversion, 
but  in  part  with  reluctant  awe.  'The  conquerors  respect  the 
conquered  as  wizards,  familiar  with  the  spirits  of  the  land,  and 
employ  them  for  sorcery,  sometimes  even  when  relations  are 
peaceable  employ  them  as  foster-fathers  for  their  sons,  yet  they 
impute  to  them  every  evil  and  bestial  characteristic  and  believe 
them  to  take  the  form  of  wild  beasts.  The  conquered  for  their 
part  take  refuge  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  make  reprisals  in  the 
characteristic  fashion  of  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  by  carrying  off  the 
women  of  their  conquerors.' 

Nonnus  is  again  right,  it  was  jealousy  that  gave  to  the  Satyrs 
their  horns,  their  manes,  tusks  and  tails,  but  not,  as  Nonnus 
supposed,  the  jealousy  of  Hera,  but  of  primitive  conquering  man 
who  gives  to  whatever  is  hurtful  to  himself  the  ugly  form  that 
utters  and  relieves  his  hate'.     It  should  not  be  hard  for  us  to 

^  lirit,  Mus,  Cat.  b  620.     JJI.S.  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  p.  182. 

«  Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

*  An  analogouH  case  to  the  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  has  already  been  noted  (p.  173), 
i.e.  the  Keres,  regarded  as  Telchines,  and  of  monstrous  forms;  and  stiU  more  elbar 
id  the  case  of  the  Kyklopes  (p.  100),  barbarous  monsters  yet  builders  and  eraftsmen. 
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realize  this  impulse ;  our  owd  devil,  with  horns  and  tail  and  hoofs, 
died  hard  and  recently. 

Most  instructive  of  all  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Centaurs 
and  their  close  analogy  to  the  Satrai-Satyroi  is  the  story  of  the 
opening  of. the  wine  cask.     Pindar'  tells  how 

*Then  when  the  wild  men  knew 
The  scent  of  honeyed  wine  that  tames  men's  souls, 
Straight  from  the  board  they  thrust  the  white  milk-bowls 
With  huiTying  hands,  and  of  their  own  will  flew 

To  the  horns  of  silver  wrought, 

And  drank  and  were  distraught.* 

Storm-clouds  and  mountain  torrents,  nay  even  four-footed 
beasts  do  not  get  drunk  ;  the  perfume  of  wine  is  for  the  subduing 
of  man  alone.  The  wild  things  (<^^/3€9)  are  all  human,  'they 
thrust  with  their  hands.' 

The  scene  is  a  favourite  one  on  vases.  One  of  the  earliest 
representations  is  given  in  fig.  120  from  a  skyphos  in  the 
Louvre*.  It  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
The  scene  is  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Pholos.     The  great  pithos  or 


Fio.  120. 

wine  jar  is  open.  Pholos  himself  has  a  large  wine-cup  in  his  hand. 
Pholos  is  sober  still,  he  is  a  sort  of  Cheiron,  but  not  so  the  rest. 
They  are  mad  with  drink  and  are  hustling  and  fighting  in  wild 
confusion.  Herakles  comes  out  and  tries  to  restore  order.  Wine 
has  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  primitive  population  unused  to  so 
strong  an  intoxicant.  The  result  is  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
A  like  notion  comes  out  in  the  popular  myth  of  the  wedding  feast 
of  Peirithods;  the  Centaurs  taste  wine  and  fall  to  fighting  and  in 
Satyr  fashion  seek  to  ravish  the  bride.  These  stories  are  of  para- 
mount importance  because  they  point  the  analogy  between  two 
sets  of  primitive  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Satrai-Satyroi. 


1  Find.  frg.  44. 
«  J.H.S.  I.  PI.  ii. 
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To  these  Satrai-Satyroi  we  must  now  return.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  clear  that,  whatever  they  became  to  a  later  imagi* 
nation,  to  Homer  and  Pindar  and  the  vase-painters  these. hone- 
men,  these  attendants  of  Dionysos,  were  not  fairies,  not  'spirits 
of  vegetation,'  though  from  such  they  may  have  borrowed  many 
traits,  but  the  representatives  of  an  actual  primitive  popala* 
tion.  They  owe  their  monstrous  form,  their  tails,  their  horses' 
ears  and  hoofs,  not  to  any  desire  to  express  '  powers  of  fertilim- 
tion '  but  to  the  malign  imagination  of  their  conquerors.  They 
are  not  incarnations  of  a  horse-god  Dionysos' — such  a  being 
never  existed — they  are  simply  Satrai.  It  is  not  of  course  denied 
that  they  ultimately  became  mythological,  that  is  indeed  indicated 
by  the  gradual  change  of  form.  As  a  rule  the  Greek  imagination 
tends  to  anthropomorphism,  but  here  we  have  a  reverse  case. 
By  lapse  of  time  and  gi-adual  oblivion  of  the  historical  facta  of 
conquest,  what  was  originally  a  primitive  man  developes  in  the 
case  of  the  Centaurs  into  a  mythological  horse-demon. 

The  Satyrs  undergo  no  such  change,  they  remain  substantially 
human.    The  element  of  horse  varies  but  is  never  predominant. 


The  form  in  which  there  is  most  horse  is  well  shown  in  fig.  121. 
This  picture  is  from  the  reverse  of  the  cylix  in  the  Wtlrzburg 
Museum*,  on   which   is   depicted   the   feast  of  Phineus  already 

>  The  animal  form  assumed  by  Dionysos  was  (as  will  later  be  shown,  p.  iSl) 
that  of  a  bull.  Had  his  own  worshippers  invented  the  monstrous  Satyrs,  th«y 
would  probably  have  chosen  the  bull  shape.  With  the  horse,  Dionysoa,  onUke 
his  attendants,  has  no  affinities. 

«  Warzburg,  No.  854.  Mon.  d,  Inst.  x.  Sa.  Myth,  and  Mon.  Ancient  Atkem, 
p.  Ixxix. 
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discussed  (p.  226).  The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  both  repre- 
sentations come  from  a  Thracian  cycle  of  mythology.  Phineus  ^ 
is  a  Thracian  hero,  Dionysos  a  Thracian  god.  Dionysos  stands  in 
a  chariot  to  which  are  yoked  a  lion  and  a  stag.  By  his  side  is  a 
woman,  probably  a  goddess,  but  whether  Ariadne  or  Semele  cannot 
certainly  be  determined,  nor  for  the  present  argument  does  it 
matter.  The  god  has  stopped  to  water  his  steeds  at  a  fountain. , 
Satyrs  attend  him,  one  is  drawing  water  from  the  well  basin, 
another  clambers  on  the  lion  s  back.  Some  maidens  have  bathed 
at  the  fountain,  and  are  resting  under  a  palm  tree,  one  is  just 
struggling  back  into  her  clothes.  Two  prying  Satyrs  look  on 
with  evil  in  their  hearts.  They  are  wild  men  with  shaggy  bodies, 
rough  hair,  horses*  ears  and  tails,  and  they  have  the  somewhat 
exceptional  addition  of  hoofs;  the  human  part  of  them  is  closely 
analogous  to  the  shaggy  Centaurs  of  fig.  120. 

The  Satyrs  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate ;  they  are  ugly  in 
form  and  degraded  in  habits,  and  but  for  a  recent  theory'  it  might 
not  be  needful  to  emphasize  so  strongly  their  nature  and  functions. 
This  theory,  which  has  gained  wide  and  speedy  popularity,  main- 
tains that  the  familiar  horse-men  of  black  and  red  figured  vases 
are  not  Satyrs  at  all.  The  Satyrs,  we  are  told,  are  goat-men,  the 
horse-men  of  the  vases  are  Seilenoi.  This  theory,  if  true,  would 
cut  at  the  root  of  our  whole  argument.  To  deny  the  identity  of 
the  horse-men  with  the  Satyrs  is  to  deny  their  identity  with 
the  Satrai,  i.e.  with  the  primitive  population  who  worshipped 
Dionysos. 

Why  then,  with  the  evidence  of  countless  vase-paintings  to 
support  us,  may  we  not  call  the  horse-men  who  accompany 
Dionysos  Satyrs  ?  Because,  we  are  told,  tragedy  is  the  goai-sang,  /  * 
the  goat-song  gave  rise  to  the  Satyric  drama,  hence  the  Satyrs 
must  be^pa^demons,  hence  they  cannot  be  horse-demons,  hence 
the  Aor^e-demons  of  vases  cannot  be  Satyrs,  hence  another 
jiame  must  be  found  for  them.  On  the  Fran9ois-vase  (fig.  114) 
the  horse-demons  are  inscribed  Seilenoi,  hence  let  the  name 
Seilenoi  be  adopted  for  all  Aor^e-demons.  Be  it  observed  that 
the  whole  complex  structure  rests  on  the  philological  assumption 
that  tragedy  means  the  goat-song.     What  tragedy  really  does  or 

^  The  literature  of  this  controyersy  is  faUy  given  and  disonssed  bjr  Dr  K.  Wernicke, 
''  Bockschbre  und'Satyrdrama/  Hermea  xxxii.  1897,  p.  29. 

26—2 
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at  least  may  mean  will  be  considered  later  (p.  420);  for  tlid 

present  the  point  is  only  raised  because  I  hold  to  the  view  now 

discredited^  that  the  familiar  throng  of  idle  disreputable  viciout 

horse-mQii  who  constantly  on  vases  attend  Dionysos,  who  drink 

and  sport  and    play   and    harry   women,  are   none  other  tium 

Hesiod's' 

*raoe 
Of  worthless  idle  Satyn/ 

That  they  are  also  called  Seilenoi  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny. 
In  different  lands  their  names  were  diverse. 


The  MAENADa 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  dissolute  crew  of  Satyrs  to 
the  women-attendants  of  Dionysos,  the  Maenads.  These  Maenads 
are  as  real,  as  actual  as  the  Satyrs ;  in  fact  more  so,  for  no  poet  or 
painter  ever  attempted  to  give  them  horses'  ears  and  tails.  And 
yet,  so  persistent  is  the  dislike  to  commonplace  £Eu;t,  that  we 
are  repeatedly  told  that  the  Maenads  are  purely  mythological 
creations  and  that  the  Maenad  orgies  never  appear  historically  in 
Greece. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Maenads  as  the  mere 
female  correlatives  of  the  Satyrs.  The  Satyrs,  it  has  been  seen,  are 
representations  of  a  primitive  subject  people,  but  the  Maenads  do 
not  represent  merely  the  women  of  the  same  race.  Their  name  is 
the  corruption  of  no  tribal  name,  it  represents  a  state  of  mind  and 
body,  it  is  almost  a  cultus-epithet.  Maenad  means  of  course 
simply '  mad  woman,*  and  the  Maenads  are  the  women-worshippers 
of  Dionysos  of  whatever  race,  possessed,  maddened  or,  as  the 
ancients  would  say,  inspired  by  his  spirit. 

Maenad  is  only  one,  though  perhaps  the  most  common,  of  the 
many  names  applied  to  these  worahipping  women.  In  Macedonia 
Plutarch'  tells  us  they  were  called  Mimallones  and  Klodones,  in 
Greece,  Bacchae,  Bassarides,  Thyiades,   Potuiades  and  the  like. 

>  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  with  great  pleasure  that  Dr  Emil  Beiaoh  in 
hia  article  '  Zar  Vorgeschiohte  der  attiaohen  Tragddie '  {Fe»t»ehtift  Theodar  Qompen 
1902,  p.  459)  reasserts  the  old  view  that  the  horse-demons  of  the  vases  are  Satjrra. 

*  Hes.  frg.  czxix. 

*  Plut.  Vit,  Alex,  2.  For  many  references  as  to  the  Maenads  I  am  indebted  ta 
the  articles  by  Dr  A.  llapp,  *  Die  Maenade  in  gr.  Cultus  in  der  Kanst  and  Poeale,' 
Rh«in.  Mum,  1872,  pp.  1  and  562,  and  for  references  to  the  Thyiades  to  Dr  Weaigar's 
Da$  Collegium  der  Thyiaden, 
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Some  of  the  titles  crystallized  into  something  like  proper  name^, 
others  remained  consciously  adjectival.  .  At  bottom  they  all  ex- 
press the  same  idea,  women  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Dionysos. 

Plutarch  in  his  charming  discourse  on  Superstition^  tells  how 
when  the  dithyrambic  poet  Timotheos  was  chanting  a  hymn  to 
Artemis  he  addressed  the  daughter  of  Zeus  thus : 
'Maenad,  Thyiad,  Phoibad,  Lyssad.' 

The  titles  may  be  Englished  as  Mad  One,  Rushing  One,  In- 
spired One,  Raging  One.  Cinesias  the  lyric  poet,  whose  own  songs 
were  doubtless  couched  in  language  less  orgiastic,  got  up  and  said : 
*  I  wish  you  may  have  such  a  daughter  of  your  own.*  The  story 
is  instructive  on  two  counts.  It  shows  first  that  Maenad  and 
Thyiad  were  at  the  date  of  Timotheos  so  adjectival,  so  little 
crystallized  into  proper  names,  that  they  could  be  applied  not 
merely  to  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  but  to  any  orgiastic 
divinity,  and  second  the  passage  is  clear  evidence  that  educated 
people,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  were  beginning 
to  be  at  issue  with  their  own  theological  conceptions.  Cultus 
practices  however,  and  still  more  cultus  epithets,  lay  far  behind 
educated  opinion.  It  is  fortunately  possible  to  prove  that  the 
epithet  Thyiad  certainly  and  the  epithets  Phoibad  and  Maenad 
probably,  were  applied  to  actually  existing  historical  women. 
The  epithet  Lyssad,  which  means  'raging  mad,'  was  not  likely 
to  prevail  out  of  poetry.  The  chorus  in  the  Bdcchae*  call  them- 
selves *  swift  hounds  of  raging  Madness,'  but  the  title  was  not 
one  that  would  appeal  to  respectable  matrons. 

We  begin  with  the  Thyiades.     It  is  at  Delphi  that  we  learn 

most  of  their  nature  and  worship,  Delphi  where  high  on  Par&assos 

Dionysos  heldhis  orgies.     Thus  much  even  Aeschylus,  though  he 

is  'all  for  Apollo,'  cannot  deny.     To  this  he  makes  the  priestess' 

in  her  ceremonial  recitation  of  local  powers  bear  almost  reluctant 

witness : 

*  You  too  I  salute, 
Ye  iivrnphs  about  Korykia's  cavemed  rock, 
Kindly  to  birds,  haunt  of  divinities. 
And  Bromios,  I  forget  not,  holds  the  ulaoe, 
Since  first  to  war  he  led  his  Bacchanalii, 
And  scattered  Pentheus,  like  a  riven  hare.' 

*  Plut.  de  Supentit.  x. 

Macrdda  8i;td8a  ^oifidda  Avavdda. 
«  Eur.  Bacch.  977.  »  Aesoh.  Bum.  22. 
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Aeschylus  \  intent  on  monotheism,  would  fain  know  only  the 
two  divinities  who  were  really  one,  i.e.  Zeus  and 
*  Loxias  utterer  of  his  father's  will,' 

the  Father  and  the  Son,  these  and  the  line  of  ancient  Earth- 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  heirs.  But  religious  tradition  knew 
of  another  immigrant,  Dionysos,  and  Aeschylus  cannot  wholly 
ignore  him.  On  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  were 
sculptured  at  one  end,  Pausanias'  tells  us,  Apollo,  Artemis, 
Leto  and  the  Muses,  and  at  the  other  'the  setting  of  the  sun 
and  Dionysos  with  his  Thyiad  women.*  The  ritual  year  at  Delphi 
wa^  divided,  as. will  later.be  seen,  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  ^ 
The  vase-painting  in  fig.  122  from  a  krater  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  at  St  Petersburg'  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  religioua 
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history  of  Delphi,  marking  its  three  strata.     In  the  foreground  is 

the  omphalos  of  Qaia  covered  with  fillets : 

'First  iu  my  prayer  before  all  other  godn 
1  call  on  liliirth,  priiiwioval  proplicUibHV 

Gaia,  of  whom  her  successora  Themis  and  Phoebe  are  but  by- 
fonns.  Higher  up  in  the  picture  are  other  divinities  superimposed 
on  this  primitive  Earth -worship.  Apollo  and  Dionysos  clasp  hands 
while  about  them  is  a  company  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs.    It  is 


1  AgscIi.  Eum.  19. 

'  HcrmiUge,  Cat.  1807. 


«  P.  X.  19.  8. 
<  Aesoh.  £iijii.  1. 
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perhaps  not  quite  certain  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  comer, 
but  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  Diouysos  as  the  sanctuary  is 
already  peopled  with  his  woi-shippers.  His  dress  has  about  it 
something  of  Oriental  splendour  as  compared  with  the  Hellenic 
simplicity  of  Apollo.  Each  carries  his  characteristic  wand,  Apollo 
a  branch  of  bay,  Dionysos  a  thyrsos. 

In  this  vase-painting,  which  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  all  is  peace  and  harmony  and  clasped  hands. 
The  Delphic  priesthood  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of  glossing 
over  awkward  passages  in  the  history  of  theology.  Apollo  had  to 
fight  with  the  ancient  mantic  serpent  of  Gaia  and  slay  it  before 
he  could  take  possession,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  at  one 
time  or  another  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  followers  of 
Apollo  and  the  followers  "of  Dionysos.  Over  this  past  which  was 
not  for  edification  a  decent  veil  was  drawn*. 

A  religion  which  conquered  Delphi  practically  conquered  the 
whole  Greek  world.  It  was  probably  at  Delphi,  no  less  than  at 
Athens,  that  the  work  of  reforming,  modifying,  adapting  the  rude 
Thracian  worship  was  effected,  a  process  necessary  to  commend 
the  new  cult  to  the  favour  of  civilized  Greece.  If  then  we  can 
establish  the  historical  actuality  of  the  Thyiads  at  Delphi  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  they,  or  their  counterparts, 
existed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  elsewhere. 

Pausanias'  when  he  was  at  Panopeus  was  puzzled  to  know 
why  Homer  spoke  of  the  *  fair  dancing  grounds '  of  the  place.  The 
reason  he  says  was  explained  to  him  by  the  women  whom  the 
Athenians  call  Thyiades.  He  adds,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake^ 
*  these  Thyiads  are  Attic  women  who  go  every  other  year  with 
the  Delphian  women  to  Pamassos  and  there  hold  orgies  in  honour 
of  Dionysos.  On  their  way  they  stopped  to  dance  at  Panopeus^ 
hence  Homer's  epithet.'  Of  course  this  college  of  sacred  women, 
these  Thyiades,  were  provided  with  an  eponymous  ancestress,  Thyia. 
She  is  mythological.  Pausanias'  says  in  discussing  the  origin  of 
Delphi  that  '  some  would  have  it  that  there  was  a  man  called 

1  See  Dr  Verrall,  Euripides  the  Rationaliity  p.  223.  The  same  theological 
euphemism  is  observable  in  the  Hymn  to  Dionysos  recently  discovered  at  Delphi 
and  which  will  be  discussed  later  (p.  416).  Here  there  is  a  manifest  attempt  to 
fuse  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Dionysos  even  adopts  the  characteiistio 
Apolline  title  of  Paean. 

a  P.  X.  4.  2.  »  P.  X.  6.  2. 
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Castalius,  an  aboriginal,  who  had  a  daughter  Thyia,  and  that  she 
was  the  first  priestess  of  Dionysos  and  held  orgies  in  honour  of 
the  god,  and  they  say  that  afterwards  all  women  who  were  mad 
in  honour  of  Dionysos  have  been  called  Thyiades  after  her'  {ivtu 
T^  ^iovvtrtp  fjLoivovrai  Bt;iaSa9  KaXeiadai  <f>aaiv  vno  dvOpwrmi^y, 
If  'those  who  are  mad  in  honour  of  Dionysos'  are  not  substantially 
Maenads,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Pausanias  saw  and  spoke  to  these  women  or  else  his  statement^ 
that  they  raved  upon  the  topmost  peaks  of  Pamassoe  in  honour  of 
Dionysos  and  Apollo  would  have  been  explained  away  as  mere 
mythology. 

Plutarch  was  a  priest  in  his  own  Chacronea  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ritual  of  Delphi,  and  a  great  friend  of  hia^ 
Klea,  was  president  {dpxvyo<:)  of  the  Thyiades  at  Delphi*.  He 
mentions  them  more  than  once.  In  writing  to  Favorinus'  oa 
'the  First  Principle  of  Cold'  he  argues  that  cold  has  its  own 
special  and  proper  qualities,  density,  stability,  rigidity,  and  gives 
as  an  instance  the  cold  of  a  winter's  night  out  on  Pamaasoa. 
'  You  have  heard  yourself  at  Delphi  how  the  people  who  went  up 
Pamassos  to  bring  help  to  the  Thyiades  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  gale  with  snow,  and  their  coats  were  frozen  as  hard  as 
wood,  so  that  when  they  were  stretched  out  they  crumbled  and 
fell  to  bits.'  The  crumbling  coats  sound  apocryphal,  but  the 
Thyiades  out  in  the  cold  are  quite  real.  You  do  not  face  a 
mountain  snow-storm  to  succour  the  mythological '  spirits  of  the 
spring.* 

It  may  have  been  from  his  friend  Klea  that  Plutarch  learnt  the 
pleasant  story  of  the  Thyiades  and  the  women  of  Phocis,  which 
he  records  in  his  treatise  on  the  'Virtues  of  Women^'  '  When  the 
tyrants  of  Phocis  had  taken  Delphi  and  undertook  against  them 
what  was  known  as  the  Sacred  War,  the  women  who  attended 
Dionysos  whom  they  call  Thyiades  being  distraught  wandered  out 

»  P.  X.  82.  7. 

'  I)e  It.  et  Ot.  86.  Herodotas  (vu.  17S)  meniionB  an  altar  of  the  wtncU  at  Delphi 
in  a  place  called  Thyia,  the  temenos  of  the  heroine,  who  maj  hertelf  have  be«i  a 
raging  wind.  The  same  precinct,  we  know  from  an  inicription  found  at  Delphi, 
was  called  Thjiai.  See  £.  Boarguet,  Milange*  Per  rot  ^  p.  26,  and  for  the  wind  ana 
storm  aspect  of  Thyia  see  Dr  Weniger's  interesting  discussion  in  *Feralis  BzeroitiiB,* 
Archiv  f,  ReHgiontmtseruchqft,  1907,  pp.  70  and  81.  He  rightly  lays  streaa  oo 
the  connection  between  Thyia  and  ^cXXa  and  'Opcltfuca  mountain-wind,  bride  of 
Boreas  the  tramontana, 

'  Plut.  deyrin./rig.  xtiii.  ^  Plut  dt  mul,  virt,  xiii. 
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of  their  way  and  came  without  knowing  it  to  Amphissa.  And 
being  very  weary  and  not  yet  having  come  to  their  right  mind 
they  flung  themselves  down  in  the  agora  and  fell  asleep  anyhow 
where  they  lay.  And  the  women  of  Amphissa  were  afraid  lest,  as 
their  city  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Phocians  and  the  place 
was  full  of  the  soldiery  of  the  tyrants,  the  Thyiades  might  suffer 
some  harm.  And  they  left  their  houses  and  ran  to  the  agora  and 
made  a  ring  in  silence  round  them  and  stood  there  without  dis- 
turbing them  as  they  slept,  and  when  they  woke  up  they  severally 
tended  them  and  brought  them  food  and  finally  got  leave  from 
their  husbands  to  set  them  on  their  way  in  safety  as  far  as  the 
mountains.'  These  Thyiades  are  the  historical  counterparts  of  the 
Maenads  of  countless  vases  and  bas-reliefs,  the  same  mad  revelry, 
the  same  utter  exhaustion  and  prostrate  sleep.  They  are  the 
same  too  as  the  Bacchant  Women  of  Euripides'  on  the  slopes  of 
Cithaeron  : 

*  There,  beneath  the  trees 
Sleeping  they  lay,  like  wild  things  flung  at  ease 


In  the  forest,  one  half  sinking  on  a 

Of  deep  pine  greenery,  one  with  careiess  neaa 

Amid  the  fallen  oak-leu voa' 

In  the  reverence  shown  by  the  women  of  Amphissa  we  see 
that  though  the  Thyiades  were  real  women  they  were  something 
more  than  real. 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  cultus  titles  enumerated 
by  Timotheos,  '  Phoibad.'  Phoibas  is  the  female  correlative  of 
Phoebus,  a  title  we  are  apt  to  associate  exclusively  with  Apollo. 
Apollo,  Liddell  and  Scott  say,  was  called  Phoebus  because  of  the 
purity  and  radiant  beauty  of  youth.  The  epithet  has  more  to  do 
with  purity  than  with  radiant  beauty ;  if  with  beauty  at  all  it  is 
'the  beauty  of  holiness.'  Plutarch  in  discussing  this  title  of 
Apollo  makes  the  following  interesting  statement':  'The  ancients, 
it  seems  to  me,  called  everything  that  was  pure  and  sanctified 
phoehic  as  the  Thessalians  still,  I  believe,  say  of  their  priests  when 
they  are  living  in  seclusion  apart  on  certain  prescribed  days  that 
they  are  living  phoebically.*  The  meaning  of  this  passage,  which 
is   practically  untranslateable,  is  clear.     The   root  of  the  word 

»  Eur.  Bacch.  688. 

'  Plut.  de  Ei  apud  Delph.  zz.  1  ^oc/Sor  di  i^  rov  rb  Ka$ap6p  xal  iyw^  o< 
iraXaio2  wav  ibv6fJiai^oif  ijt  in  8e<r<raXo{  roi>t  Upiat  4p  reuf  diro^pd^rcr  ^fUpoit  a6ro^  4^* 
^avrQp  i^ur  diarplfioprat  oXfAOi  i>oi$09on€iff$at,  see  J,U,8,  ZIZ.  p.  241. 
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Phoebus  meant  '  in  a  condition  of  ceremonial  purity,  holy  in  a 

ritual  Bense/  and  as  such  specially  inspired  by  and  under  the 

protection  of  the  god,  under  a  taboo.    Apollo  probably  took  over 

his  title  of  Phoebus  from  the  old  order  of  women  divinities  to 

whom  he  succeeded.    Third  in  order  of  succession  after  Oaia  and 

Themis* : 

'Another  Titaneas,  daughter  of  Earth, 
Phoebe,  poBsessed  it,  and  for  birthday  gift 
To  Phoebus  gave  it,  and  he  took  her  name.' 

Apollo,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  get  his  birthday  gift  without 
substantial  concessions.  He  took  the  name  of  the  ancient  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  earth,  nay  more  he  was  forced,  woman-hater  as  he 
always  was,  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  a  raving 
woman-priestess,  a  Phoibas.  Herodotus  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  (p.  369)  justly  observed  that  in  the  remote  land  of  the 
Bessi  as  at  Delphi  oracular  utterance  was  by  the  mouth  of  a 
priestess.  Kassandra  was  another  of  these  women-prophetesses  of 
Oaia.  She  prophesied  at  the  altar-omphalos  of  Thymbrae,  a 
shrine  Apollo  took  over  as  he  took  Delphi*.  Her  frenzy  against 
Apollo  is  more  than  the  bitterness  of  maiden  betrayed ;  it  is  the 
wrath  of  the  prophetess  of  tlie  old  order  discredited,  despoiled 
by  the  new ;  she  breaks  her  wand  and  rends  her  fillets  and 
cries': 

*  Lo  now  the  seer  the  seeress  hath  undone.' 

The  priestess  at  Delphi,  though  in  intent  a  Phoibas,  was 
called  the  Pythia,  but  the  official  name  of  the  priestess  Kassandra 
was,  we  know,  Phoibas^: 

'The  Phoibas  whom  the  Phrygians  call  Kassandra,' 

and  the  title, '  she  who  is  ceremonially  pure,'  lends  a  bitter  irony 
to  Hecuba's  words  of  shame. 

The  word  Phoibades  is  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  actually  appUed 
to  definite  Bacchantes,  though  I  believe  its  use  at  Delphi  to  be 
due  to  Dionysiac  influence,  but  another  epithet  Potniades  points 

1  Aesoh.  Bum,  6. 

*  On  a  ouriout  'Tyrrhenian'  amphora  (Qerhard,  AmerUsene  VasenbiUUr  390), 
the  aoene  of  the  slaying  of  Troilos  is  represented.  This  took  plaoe  aooording  to 
tradition  in  the  Thymbraean  Banotaary.  The  sanotaary  it  indicated  by  a  regular 
omphalos  covered  by  a  fillet  and  against  it  is  inscribed  fiu/i6t. 

*  Aesch.  Ag,  1276. 
<  Ear.  Hec,  S27 
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the  same  way.     In  the  Bacchae^,  when  the   messenger  returns 

from  Cithaeron,  he  says  to  Pentheiis: 

*I  hftve  seen  the  wild  white  women  there,  0  king, 
Whose  fleet  limbs  darted  arrow-like  but  now 
From  ThoboR  away,  and  come  to  tell  thee  how 
They  work  strange  deeds.' 

The  *  wild  white  women '  are  in  a  hieratic  state  of  holy  mad- 
ness, hence  their  miraculous  magnetic  powers.  Photius'  has  a 
curious  note  on  the  verb  with  which  *  Potniades '  is  connected.  He 
says  its  normal  use  was  to  express  a  state  in  which  a  woman 
'suflfered  something  and  entreated  a  goddess*  and  'if  any  one 
used  the  word  of  a  man  he  was  inaccurate.*  By  '  suffering  some- 
thing' he  can  only  mean  that  she  was  possessed  by  the  goddess 
(li/^eo9  or  KdToxo<i\  and  he  may  have  the  Maenads  and  kindred 
worshippers  in  his  mind.  Madness  could  be  caused  by  the  Mother 
of  the  gods  or  by  Dionysos,  in  fact  by  any  orgiastic  divinity. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  Maenads  are  not  the  same 
as  either  Thyiades  or  Phoibades.  My  point  is  that  they  are. 
The  substantial  basis  of  the  conception  is  the  actual  women- 
worshippers  of  the  god ;  out  of  these  were  later  created  his 
mythical  attendants.  Such  is  the  natural  order  of  mythological 
genesis.  ^Diodorus'  like  most  modem  mythologists  inverts  this 
natural  sequence,  and  his  inversion  is  instructive.  In  describing 
the  triumphal  return  of  Dionysos  from  India  he  says :  '  And  the 
Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  in  memory  of 
the  Indian  expedition  instituted  the  biennial  sacrifices  to  Dionysos 
and  they  hold  that  at  these  intervals  the  god  makes  his  epiphanies 
tq  mortals.  Hence  in  many  towns  of  Greece  every  alternate 
year  Bacchanalian  assemblies  of  women  come  together  and  it  is 
customary  for  maidens  to  carry  the  thyrsos  and  to  revel  together 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  god,  and  the  married  women 
worship  the  god  in  organized  bands  and  they  revel,  and  in  every 
way   celebrate    the    presence   of   Dionysos    in   imitation   of  the 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  604 

pdKX<ii  TOTViddat  €lffiddf¥f  at  rrjadi  yrjt 
otarpoiai  \€vk6¥  kuXop  e(i7«r6m<rav. 
Mr  Murray's  translation  preserves  the  twofold  connotation  of  the  word,  parity  and 
inspired  madness. 

'  Phot.  Jtih!.  V.  5fiH^  Bri  t6  xorviaaOai  Kvpitbrtpw  4wl  ywauKat  Tdrrtred  ^nfffw  Brav 
Kanbv  Tt  rdaxv  f«i  ByfKiiop  l/terei)|;  $€(»,     woT¥ni}ft(¥0¥  di  AvSpa  Aw  nt  tdrjf  Aftaftrdrti, 
3  Diod.  IV.  3. 
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Maenads  who  from  of  old,  it  was  said,  constantly  attended  the 

god/      Diodorus  is  an   excellent   instance  of  mistaken  mytho- 

logizing.     Mythology  invents  a  reason  for  a  fact,  does  not  base 

a  fact  on  a  fancy. 

It  is  not  denied   for  a  moment  that  the   Maenads  became 

mythical.     When  Sophocles  sings': 

'Footless,  sacred,  shadowy  thicket,  where  a  myriad  berries  grow. 
Where  no  heat  of  the  sun  may  enter,  neither  wind  of  the  winter  blow. 
Where  the  Reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  will  go,' 

we  are  not  in  this  world,  and  his  nursing  nymphs  are  *  goddesses ' ; 
but  they  are  goddesses  fashioned  here  as  always  in  the  image  of 
man  who  made  them. 

The  difficulty  and  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  Maenads  are  due  mainly  to  a  misunderstanding  about  words. 
Maenad  is  to  us  a  proper  name,  a  fixed  and  crystallized  personality; 
so  is  Thyiad,  but  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Maenad  is  the 
Mad  One,  Thyiad  the  Rushing  Distraught  One  or  something  of 
that  kind,  anyhow  an  adjectival  epithet.  Mad  One,  Distraught 
One,  Pure  One  are  simply  ways  of  describing  a  woman  under  the 
influence  of  a  god,  of  Dionysos.  Thyiad  and  Phoibad  obtained  as 
cultus  names,  Maenad  tended  to  go  over  to  mythology.  Perhaps 
naturally  so ;  when  a  people  becomes  highly  civilized  madness  is 
apt  not  to  seem,  save  to  poets  and  philosophers,  the  divine  thing 
it  really  is,  so  they  tend  to  drop  the  mad  epithet  and  the  colour- 
less Thyiad  becomes  more  and  more  a  proper  name. 

Still  Maenad,  as  a  name  of  actual  priestly  women,  was  not 
wholly  lost.  An  inscription'  of  the  date  of  Hadrian,  found  in 
Magnesia  and  now  in  the  Tschinli  Kiosk  at  Constantinople,  gives 
curious  evidence.  This  inscription  recounts  a  little  miracle-story. 
A  plane  tree  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  inside  it  was  found  an 
image  of  Dionysos'.  Seers  were  promptly  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  answer  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  Magnesians  had  neglected  to  build  '  fair  wrought  temples '  to 
Dionysos ;  they  must  repair  their  fault.     To  do  this  properly  they 

1  Oed,  Col,  670.  trans,  by  Mr  D.  S.  MaoColl. 

*  First  pablishfid  by  KondoUeon,  Ath,  Mitt,  xt.  (1890)  p.  880,  disooaaed  bj 
E.  Maass,  Hermet  zzvi.  (1891)  p.  178,  and  S.  Reinaoh,  Rev,  des  itude$  grtequu 
ni.  (1890)  p.  849,  and  O.  Kern,  Beitrdge  tur  Qetchiehte  dtr  griechischen  PkiUmopkU 
und  Religion^  Berlin  1896. 
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must  send  to  Thebes  and  thence  obtain  three  Maenads  of  the 
family  of  Kadmean  Ino\  These  would  give  to  the  Magnesians 
orgies  and  right  customs.  They  went  to  Thebes  and  brought 
back  three  *  Maenads '  whose  names  are  given,  Kosko,  Baubo  and 
Thettale ;  and  they  came  and  founded  three  thiasoi  or  sacred 
guilds  in  three  parts  of  the  city.  The  inscription  is  of  course 
late ;  Baubo'  and  Rosko  are  probably  Orphic,  but  the  main  issue 
is  clear :  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  at  least  three  actual  women  of  a 
particular  family  were  called  'Maenads.' 

We  are  so  possessed  by  a  set  of  conceptions  based  on  Periclean 
Athens,  by  ideas  of  law  and  order  and  reason  and  limit,  that  we 
are  apt  to  dismiss  as  '  mythological'  whatever  does  not  fit  into  our 
stereotyped  picture.  The  husbands  and  brothers  of  the  women  of 
historical  days  would  not,  we  are  told,  have  allowed  their  women 
to  rave  upon  the  mountains ;  it  is  unthinkable  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  strict  oriental  seclusion  of  the  Periclean  woman.  That 
any  woman  might  at  any  moment  assume  the  liberty  of  a  Maenad 
is  certainly  unlikely,  but  much  is  borne  even  by  husbands  and 
brothers  when  sanctioned  by  religious  tradition.  The  men  even 
of  Macedonia,  where  manners  were  doubtless  ruder,  did  not  like 
the  practice  of  Bacchic  orgies.  Bacchus  came  emphatically  not  to 
bring  peace.  Plutarch'  conjectures  that  these  Bacchic  orgies  had 
much  to  do  with  the  strained  relations  between  the  father  and 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  snake  had  been  seen  lying  by 
the  side  of  Olympias  and  Philip  feared  she  was  practising  en- 
chantments, or  worse,  that  the  snake  was  the  vehicle  of  a  god. 
Another  and  probably  the  right  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  snake  was,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  '  all  the  women  of  that 
country  had  been  from  ancient  days  under  the  dominion  of  Orphic 
rites  and  Dionysiac  orgies,  and  that  they  were  called  Klodones  and 
Mim alien es  because  in  many  respects  they  imitated  the  Edonian 
and  Thracian  women  round  about  Haemus,  from  whom  the  Greek 
word  6pr)aK€V€iv  seems  to  come,  a  word  which  is  applied  to 
excessive  and  overdone   ceremonials.     Now  Olympias  was  more 

»  S4>pa  XdfiffTt 

MaipdSat  cd  ytvt^  ElpoGt  Awb  Kadfirftliit, 
at  6*  iffup  Buxrowri  Kal  Spyia  Kal  96fufi*  iirBXd, 

*  For  the  very  primitive  Bignificance  of  Baubo  see  Diels,  Arcana  Cerealia  in 
MiBcellaDia  di  Archeologia  1907. 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Alex.  2. 
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zealous  than  all  the  rest  and  carried  out  these  rites  of  poseeaBioQ 
aud  ecstasy  in  very  barbarous  fashion  and  introduced  huge  tame 
serpents  into  the  Bacchic  assemblies,  and  these  kept  creeping  oat 
of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  likna  and  twining  themselves  round  the 
thyrsoi  of  the  women  and  their  garlands,  and  frightening  the  mm 
out  of  their  senses.* 

However  much  the  Macedonian  men  disliked  these  orgies,  they 
were  clearly  too  frightened  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  The  women 
were  possessed,  magical,  and  dangerous  to  handle.     Scenes  such 


Fio.  133. 


as  those  described  by  Plutarch  as  actually  taking  place  in  Mace- 
donia are  abundantly  figured  on  vases.  The  beautiful  raging 
Maenad  in  fig.  123  from  the  centre  of  a  cylix  with  white  ground 
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at  Munich^  is  a  fine  example.  She  wears  the  typical  Maenad 
garb,  the  fawn-skin  over  her  regular  drapery;  she  carries  the 
thyrsos,  she  carries  in  fact  the  whole  gear  (cr/cei/i?)  of  Dionysos. 
When  Pentheus  would  counterfeit  a  Bacchant  he  is  attired  just 
so ;  he  weai*s  the  long  trailing  chiton  and  over  it  the  dappled  fawn- 
skin,  his  hair  flows  loose,  in  his  hand  is  the  thyrsos.  For  snood 
(fiirpa)  in  her  hair  the  Maenad  has  twined  a  great  snake. 
Another  Maenad'  is  shown  in  fig.  124.     She  is  characterized  only 


Fio.  124. 


by  the  two  snakes  she  holds  in  her  hand.     But  for  her  long  full 
drapery  she  might  be  an  Erinys. 

The  snakes  emerging  from  the  sacred  cistae  are  illustrated 
by  the  class  of  coins*  known  as  cistophoroi,  a  specimen  of  which 


f 
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is   reproduced  in   fig.  125.     These  coins,  of  which   the   type   is 
uniform,  originated,  according  to  Dr  Imhoof,  in  Ephesus  a  little 

1  Munich.  Jahn,  Cat,  3S2.     Greek  Vase  Paintingit  J.  E.  Harrison  and  D.  S. 
MacColI,  pi.  XV.     Baumeister,  Ab,  928. 
'•  J.H.S.  XIX.  p.  220,  fig.  6. 
'  Head,  Hiit.  Num.  p.  461,  fig.  287. 
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before  B.C.  200,  and  spread  through  all  the  dominions  of  Attalos 
the  First.  They  illustrate  a  phase  of  Dionysos  worship  in  Aaia 
Minor  closely  akin  to  that  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonia  is  not  Athens,  but  the  reforms  of  Epimenides  allow 
us  to  divine  that  Athenian  brothers  and  husbands  also  had  their 
difficulties.  Plutarch  >  again  is  our  informant  Athens  was  beset 
by  superstitious  fears  and  strange  appearances.  They  sent  to 
Crete  for  Epimenides,  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods  and  skilled  in 
the  technicalities  of  religion,  especially  as  regards  enthusiastic  and 
mystic  rites.  He  and  Solon  made  friends  and  the  gist  of  his 
religious  reforms  was  this:  *  he  simplified  their  religious  rites,  and 
made  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  milder,  introducing  certain  forms 
of  sacrifice  into  their  funeral  solemnities  and  abolishing  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  elements  to  which  the  women  were  addicted.  But 
most  important  of  all,  by  lustrations  and  expiations  and  the  found- 
ings of  worships  he  hallowed  and  consecrated  the  city  and  made 
it  subserve  justice  and  be  more  inclined  to  unity.'  The  passage  is 
certainly  not  as  explicit  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  words  used — 
/caropyidaa^  and  KaOoaidaa^ — and  the  fact  that  Epimenides  was 
an  expert  in  ecsUitic  rites,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Uie 
new  K euros,  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  rites  of  women, 
though  they  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  funerals,  make  it  fiedrly 
cleai'  that  some  of  the  barbarous  excesses  were  connected  with 
Bacchic  orgies.  This  becomes  more  probable  when  we  remember 
that  many  of  Solon's  own  enactments  were  directed  against  the 
excesses  of  women.  *  He  regulated,'  Plutarch'  tells  us,  *  the  out- 
goings of  women,  their  funeral  lamentations  and  their  festivals, 
forbidding  by  law  all  disorder  and  excess.'  Among  these  dreary 
regulations  comes  the  characteristically  modern  touch  that  they 
are  not  to  go  out  at  night  '  except  in  a  carriage  and  with  a  light 
before  them.'  It  was  the  going  out  at  night  that  Pentheus  could 
not  bear*.  When  he  would  know  what  were  the  rites  of  Dio- 
nysos he  asks  the  g(Ml : 

*7'.     How  is  this  womhip  held,  by  night  or  day] 
/).     Muttt  oft  by  night,  'tia  a  niajustio  thing 

Thu  Darknuutt. 
/'.  Ha,  with  women  woruhipping  ? 

'Tis  craft  and  rottenness.' 

'  Plut.  Vit,  Sol.  XII.     Epimenides  is  as  it  were  a  historioal  Orpheus.    Coming 
from  Crete,  he,  like  Orpheus  (p.  459),  modified  Dionysiac  ritual. 

s  Plut.  Vit.  Sol,  ixi.  *  Eur.  Baech.  4S5. 
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DioNYSos  Liknites. 

The  Maenads  then  are  the  frenzied  sanctified  women  who  arc 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  But  they  are  something 
more;  they  tend  the  god  as  well  as  suffer  his  inspiration.  When 
first   we  catch  sight  of  them   in   Homer  (p.  367)  they  are  his 

*  nurses '  {riO-nvai),  One  of  the  lost  plays  of  Aeschylus  bore  the 
title  *  Rearer  of  Dionysos/  and  Sophocles',  here  as  so  often  inspired 
by  Homer,  makes  his  chorus  sing : 

*  There  the  reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  doth  go.* 

In  Homer  and  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  though  Dionysos  has 
his  goddess  nurses,  he  is  himself  no  nuraling.  A  child  no  longer, 
he  revels  with  them  as  coevals.  Mythology  has  half  forgotten  the 
ritual  from  which  it  sprang.  Fortunately  Plutarch"  has  left  us 
an  account,  inadequate  but  still  significant,  of  the  actual  ritual  of 
the  Thyiades',  and  from  it  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  and 
tended  no  full-grown  god,  but  a  baby  in  his  cradle. 

Plutarch  is  speaking  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysos, 
both  being  embodiments  according  to  him  of  the  *  moist  principle.' 

*  You,  Klea,'  he  says, '  if  any  one,  should  know  that  Osiris  is  the 
same  as  Dionysos,  you  who  are  leader  of  the  Thyiades  at  Delphi 
and  were  initiated  by  your  father  and  mother  into  the  rites  of 
Osiris.'  After  pointing  out  various  analogies,  he  adds :  *  For  the 
Egyptians,  as  has  been  said,  point  out  tombs  of  Osiris  in  many 
places,  and  the  Delphians  hold  that  they  possess  the  relics  of 
Dionysos  buried  by  the  side  of  their  oracular  shrine;  the  Hosioi 
make  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  when  the 
Tliyiades  raise  up  Liknites'  It  will  later  (p.  482)  be  seen  that 
Dionysos  was  represented  in  ritual  as  slain  and  dismembered ; 
from  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  there  was  some  sort  of  resur- 
rection of  the  god,  a  new  birth  as  a  little  child.  Liknites  can  be 
none  other  than  the  babe  in  the  cradle.  Hesychius  in  commenting 
on  the  word  Liknites  says:  *a  title  of  Dionysos  from  the  cradle  in 
which  they  put  children  to  sleep.*     In  primitive  agricultural  days, 

>  Oed.  Col.  G74,  see  p.  368. 

^  De  Isid.  et  Os.  xxxv.  KaX  B^ouaip  ol  'Oaioi  Bvclap  dirdppffrw  iv  rtf  Up<}  rov 
'At6XXwi'05  Brav  al  Guid^et  iyelfXMri  rhv  AikpIttip, 

*  The  verb  0vlu  in  used  of  the  excited  beating  of  the  heart  under  strong  emotion, 
e.g.  Ap.  Khod.  in.  754 

Tuffvd  84  ol  Kpailri  orrfBitaif  fwToo0tP  iBvitv. 

H.  26 
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the  likiion,  a  shovel-shaped  basket,  served  three  purposes:  it  was  a 
'  fan '  with  which  to  winnow  grain,  it  was  a  basket  to  hold  grain 
or  fruit  or  sacred  objects,  it  was  a  cradle  for  a  baby.  The  various 
forms  of  likna  and  the  beautiful  mysticism  that  gathered  round ' 
the  cradle  and  the  winnowing  fan,  will  be  considered  when  Orphic 
ceremonial  is  discussed  (p.  517).  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  note  that  the  ceremony  of  raising  or  waking  Liknites  marks 
clearly  the  worship  of  a  child-god. 

The  worship  by  women  of  Liknites,  of  the  child  in  the  cradle, 
reflects  a  primitive  stage  of  society,  a  time  when  the  main  realised 
function  of  woman  was  motherhood  and  the  more  civilized,  less 
elemental,  function  of  wedded  wife  was  scarcely  adventured.  It  is 
at  once  a  cardinal  point  and  a  primary  note  in  the  mythology  of 
Dionysos  that  he  is  the  son  of  his  mother.  The  religion  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter  is  already  familiar  (p.  271);  it  reflected, 
as  has  been  seen,  primarily  not  so  much  the  relations  of  mother 
and  daughter  as  the  two  stages  of  woman's  life,  woman  as  maid, 
and  woman  as  mother.  If  we  are  to  have  the  relation  of  paront 
and  child  mirrored  in  mythology,  assuredly  the  closest  relation 
is  not  that  even  of  mother  and  daughter  but  of  mother  and  son. 
Father  and  son,  Zeus  and  Apollo,  reflect  a  still  further  advance 
in  civilization. 

Before  leaving  the  Thyiades,  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 
had  a  cult  not  only  of  Liknites,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  but  of  the 
mother  who  bore  him,  Semele,  and  this  too  at  DelphL  Plutarch 
is  again  our  authority.  In  his  Oreek  Questions^,  he  treats  of  the 
three  great  enneateric  festivals  of  Delphi,  the  Stepterion,  Heroia 
and  Charila.  Of  the  Heroi's  he  says:  'Its  inner. meaning  is  for 
the  most  part  mystical  as  is  known  to  the  Thyiades,  but  from  the 
rites  that  are  openly  performed  one  may  conjecture  that  it  is  a 
Return  of  Semele.'  Plutarch's  conjecture  was  undoubtedly  right. 
The  Hero'is  was  a  resurrection  festival,  with  rites  of  Return  and 
Uprising,  such  as  have  been  already  (p.  277)  fully  discussed  in 
relation  to  Demeter  and  Kore. 

The  relation  of  Dionysos  to  his  father  Zeus  was  slight  and 
artificiul.     lie  is,  as  aforesaid,  essentially  the  son  of  his  mother, 

*  Plut.  Q.  Or.  xiL   r^f  di  'UfxotSos  rd  irXe^jra  lAwmKhv  ix*i  \^yop  t¥  taaviw  «l 
BfidScf,  ^K  6i  rQy  hpufiivuv  <pay€p^s  ^ifidXrit  df  rts  dt^aytayrjp  tUdcM. 
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'child  of  Semele^'  The  meaning  of  the  fatherhood  of  Zeus  and 
the  strange  hieratic  legend  of  the  double  birth  will  be  discussed 
later:  the  question  must  first  be  asked  'Who  is  Semele?' 


Dionysos  Son  of  Semele. 

Dionysos,  we  have  seen,  was  a  Thracian;  if  his  mother  can  be 
shown  to  be  Thracian  too,  each  will  confirm  the  other.  The 
certain  remains  of  the  Phrygio-Thracian  tongue  are  but  scanty, 
happily  however  they  suflBce  for  the  certain  interpretation  of  the 
name  Semele. 

Prof.  Ramsay  in  his  Phrygian  explorations'  has  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  inscriptions  from  tombs  which  run  after  this 
fashion : 

/if  ^€/ieXa»  ICC  dcor. 
dcof  ICC  ^</i(<X»). 
/if  ^f/ifXa». 

These  various  permutations  and  combinations  are  followed  by 
a  curse  formulary  as  follows:  to9  aefiovv  /cvovfiapei  xaKovp  aSSa/cet 
€TtTT€TiKfi€vo^  ctToVf  which  is  Phrygian  for  S9  rovrtp  (t^)  fivij/iaT^ 
KaKov  i7ri0T)K€  viroKardpaTo^  larco,  *  Cui*sed  be  he  that  does  any 
damage  to  this  tomb.'  The  inscriptions,  which  all  date  after  the 
Christian  era,  belong  to  a  time  when  the  well-to-do  classes  spoke 
and  wrote  Qreek,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  curse,  it  was  well  to  couch 
your  inscription  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people,  fie  and 
Sr)  would  appear  to  be  affirmative  curse  particles;  fie  has  for 
cognates  fid,  firjv  and  possibly  fievy  as  well  as  the  Latin  me\u  me 
Hercley  me  Dius  Fidius.  Btf  is  cognate  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
affirmative  Greek  S77  but  also  to  the  de  of  the  Latin  oath  e-de-pol. 
The  divinities  sworn  by  remain  to  be  considered.  Brj  StcD?  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  vrf  Ala,  *  by  Zeus.'     (efieXo)  at  once  brings 

»  Eur.  Bacch.  376  rdr  Bp6fuo^ 

rhv  £</xAaf. 
V.  580  6  Zf/xAat, 

6  Atdf  iroTf. 
V.  278  6  Ze/t^Xiyf  yhpot, 

^  Bamsay,  Journal  of  Aiiatic  Soc,  xv.  1888,  pp.  120  ff.,  and  Latisohew,  FOr 
vergleichende  Sprachfortehung,  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  881  ff.  The  insoriptionB  are  ex* 
plained  and  discusitcd  in  relation  to  Semele  by  Dr  Paul  Kretsohmer,  'Semele 
mid  Dionysos/  in  Aus  der  Anomia  (Berlin  1890),  and  to  him  I  owe  entirely  the 
view  adopted  in  the  text. 

26—2 
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Semele  to  mind.  But  who  and  what  is  Semele  ?  Phrygian  and 
Thracian  are  now  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  and  a  conjoint  consonantal  characteristic  of  the  two 
is  that  they  replace  the  palatals  g  and  gh  (Greek  7  and  ^)  by  a 
spirant;  this  spirant  the  Greeks  rendered  indifferently  by  their 
nearest  equivalents  f  and  <r.  The  Phrygian  ^e^T^w  is  the  Greek 
7J7  (earth)  appearing  in  nasalized  form  as  x^H'^^>  x^^f^^^^>  X^^^» 
in  Latin  as  hurmis,  humilis,  homo,  in  Sclavonic,  to  quote  only  a 
fVimiliar  and  convincing  instance,  in  Nova  Zembla,  'new  earth/ 
The  Greek  form  yt}  looks  remote  but  we  have  also  its  nasalized 
form  Xafivpf)  (Lit.  Zemyna),  At  Elis  Pausanias^  saw,  opposite  the 
place  where  the  umpires  stood,  an  altar  of  white  marble.  On 
that  altar  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne,  to  behold  the 
Olympic  games.  *  She  of  the  Ground '  was  probably  at  Olympia 
long  before  the  coming  of  Zeus. 

Semele,  mother  of  Dionysos,  is  the  Earth.  This  the  vase- 
painter  knew  well.  In  dealing  with  the  Earth-Mother  (p.  276)  a 
number  of  vase-paintings  have  been  considered,  in  which  Kore,  the 


Fio.  126. 


earth  in  her  young  form  as  maiden,  has  been  seen  represented  as 
rising  out  of  the  actual  earth  she  really  is.  To  these  as  counter- 
part must  now  bo  added  the  curious  vase-painting  in  fig.  126,  now 


»  P.  VI.  2().  0. 
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in  the  Hope  collection  at  Deep-dene\  Out  of  the  earth-mound 
rises  a  youthful  figure,  a  male  Kore;  he  holds  a  sceptre  as  king 
and  is  welcomed,  or  rather  heralded,  by  a  little  winged  Nike. 
His  worshippers  await  him :  a  Maenad  with  thyrsos  and  tray  of 
offerings  to  the  right,  a  Satyr  also  with  thyrsos  to  the  left.  The 
rising  figure  can  be  none  other  than  the  child  of  Semele,  the 
earth-Dionysos  himself.  It  is  rash,  I  think,  to  give  the  rising  god 
any  special  name,  to  call  him  lacchos  or  Brimos ;  all  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  vase-painter  meant  was  that  the  god  is  earth-bom. 

The  same  notion  comes  clearly  out  in  the  second  design  in 
fig.  127  from  a  kalpis  in  the  British  Museum^  Here  the  familiar 
type*  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios  from  the  earth  is  taken  over 
and  adapted  to  the  birth  of  Dionysos.     The  vase-painter  thus  in 


Fio.  127. 

instructive  fashion  assimilates  the  immigrant  stranger  to  his  own 
heroic  mythology.  Qe  is  rising  from  the  earth ;  she  presents,  not 
Erichthonios,  but  another  sacred  child  to  a  foster-mother,  Athene. 
It  is  certainly  probable  that  the  child  is  Dionysos,  not  Erichthonios, 

1  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  reproduce  the  publication  of  Tisohbein  {Qreek  Vaset 
I.  30).  Ab  regards  Btyle  it  is  obvionely  inadequate.  The  vase  haa  been  examined 
by  Mr  Cecil  Smith  (Jahrhueh  d.  Imt.  1891,  p.  120,  note  17)  and  the  reproduction 
of  Tiscbbein  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  as  regards  subject-matter  substantially 
correct. 

3  B.M.  Cat.  vol.  III.  E  182,  of.  0.  Robert,  ArcMohgUehe  Miirehen  161. 
Dr  Bobert  explains  the  vase  as  the  birth  of  Dionysos  from  the  weU-nymph  Dirce, 
but  vase-paintings  offer  no  analogy  to  the  representation  of  a  weU-nymph  as  a 
figure  rising  from  the  ground. 

'  Cf.  Myth,  and  Mon,  Ane.  Athenit  p:  xxzix. 
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for  the  maiden  who  in  such  familiar  fashion  leans  on  the  shoulder 
of  Zeus  is  inscribed '  Wine-bloom/  Oinanthe.  Zeus  himself  with  his 
thunderbolt  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  thunder-smitten  birth.  On 
authentic  representations  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  Hephaistos^ 
his  putative  father,  is  present,  not  Zeus.  As  in  fig.  126  the  new- 
bom  hero  is  welcomed  by  a  winged  Victory,  who  brings  a  taenia 
to  crown  bim.  It  is  clear  that  the  vase-painter  wants  to  make 
the  new-born  child  as  Athenian  as  possible,  almost  to  substitute 
him  for  the  autochthonous  Erichthonios;  he  is  welcomed  and 
received  not  by  Satyrs  and  Maenads,  his  own  worshippers  and 
kinsfolk,  but  by  his  new  relations,  Athene  and  Athenian  Victory. 

The  third  vase-painting  in  fig.  128  from  a  cylix  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples^  is  a  much  earlier  piece  of  work.     It  dates  about  the 
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middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  free  from  any  specifically 
Athenian  influence.  Out  of  the  ground  rise  two  great  busts 
inscribed  severally  ^i6vvao<:  (Dionysos)  and  Xefiikr)  (Semele). 
Even  without  the  inscriptions  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Dionysos.  The  vase-painter  in  his  primitive  eager  fashion  makes 
assurance  doubly  sure.  The  god  holds  aloft  with  pardonable 
pride  his  characteristic  high-handled  wine-cup,  the  kantharoe; 
behind  him  and  Scinele  a  great  vine  is  growing,  up  one  side  of 
which  a  Satyr  is  clambering.     Dionysos  is  not  Liknites  here;  he 

'  Heydemann,  Cat.  St  Angela  Coll.  172.  Gerhard,  Oet.  Abh.  Taf.  Lxviii.  The 
authenticity  of  the  inscriptionu  has  been  questioned.  I  exauiiued  them  recently 
in  the  Naples  Museum  and  see  no  ground  for  suspicion. 
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is  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  youth,  not  elderly  though  bearded, 
coeval  with  fair  Semele. 

At  Thebes  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Dionysos  took  on  a 
special  form.  He  is  not  only  son  of  Semele,  of  Elarth^  but  son  of 
Semele  as  Keraunia,  Earth  the  thunder-smitten. 

This  aspect  of  Semele  as  Keraunia  is  familiar  in  classical 
literature.  Sophocles'  has  'thou  and  thy  mother,  she  of  the 
thunder.'  To  Euripides'  in  the  Hippolytus  Semele  thunder- 
smitten  is  the  stuff  of  which  is  made  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
poetry  he  ever  wrote: 

*  0  mouth  of  Dirce,  0  god -built  wall 
That  Dirce's  wells  run  under; 
Ye  know  the  Cyprian's  fleet  foot-fall, 
Ye  saw  the  heavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-bom  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 

The  Bride  of  the  bladed  thunder: 
For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  life,  and  she  floats  in  the  air 
Bee- like,  death-like,  a  wonder.' 

And  this  splendid  poetry  is  based,  it  seems,  not  merely  on 
mythology  but  on  a  local  cult,  a  cult  of  thunder  and  a  place 
thunder-smitten.  The  prologue*  of  the  Bacchae,  spoken  by 
Dionysos,  opens  thus,  with  a  description  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Semele : 

'  Behold  god's  son  is  come  unto  this  land 
Of  Thebes,  even  I,  Dionysos,  whom  the  brand 
Of  heaven's  hot  splendour  lit  to  life,  when  she 
Who  bore  me,  Cadmus'  daughter  Semele, 
Died  here.    So,  changed  in  shape  from  god  to  man, 
I  walk  again  by  Diroe's  stream,  and  scan 
Ismenus'  shore.    There  bv  the  castle  side 
I  see  her  place,  the  Tomo  of  the  Lightning's  Bride, 
The  wreck  of  smouldering  chambers  and  the  great 
Faint  wreaths  of  fire  undying,  as  the  hate 
Dies  not  that  Hera  held  for  Semele. 

Ay  Cadmus  hath  done  well :   in  purity 
He  keeps  this  place  apart,  inviolate 
His  daughter's  sanctuary,  and  I  have  set 
My  green  and  clustered  vines  to  robe  it  round.' 

.  Nor  again  is  this  merely  the  effective  scenic  setting  of  a  play. 

1  An  inscription  of  the  6th  oentary  B.C.  recently  discovered  shows  that  at 
Thebes  there  was  an  actual  sanctuary  of  Earth.  It  runs  at  follows:  lap6w  Tat 
McurafpaY  T€\€aa<f>6po.  The  titles  fidxaipa  and  r«Xe0'06pof  are  applied  to  Ge  in  the 
Orphic  Hymn  (xzvi.  1  and  10).    See  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1901,  p.  868. 

*  Soph.  Ant.  1139.  »  Eur.  Hipp.  556.  *  Bur.  Baeeh,  1. 
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Any  place  that  was  struck  by  lightning  was  regarded  as  specially 
sacred  ^  If  the  place  was  the  tomb  of  a  local  heroine  there  was 
a  double  sanctity.  Such  a  tomb  there  unquestionably  was  at 
Thebes.  Pauaanias'  asserts  the  fact  though  he  does  not  state 
that  he  actually  saw  the  tomb :  '  There  are  also  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Lycus  and  Semele's  monument.'  Primarily  of  coarse 
the  sanctity  of  a  thunder-smitten  place  was  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  taboo  than  of  consecration  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  would 
lend  itself  easily  to  a  legend  of  judgment  on  a  heroine  or  of  a 
divine  Epiphany.  The  figure  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  Semele 
faded  before  the  splendour  of  Zeus. 

Possibly  the  cult  of  these  thunder-smitten  places  may  serve  to 
answer  a  question  asked  by  Plutarch* — 'Who  among  the  Boeotians 
'  are  the  Psoloeis  (Smoky  Ones)  and  who  the  Aioleiai  ? '  Plutarch 
tells  a  confused  story  of  the  daughters  of  Minyas  who  went  mad 
with  desire  for  human  flesh  and  slew  the  child  of  one  of  them. 
The  dreadful  deed  was  commemorated  by  a  'flight  ceremony'  that 
formed  part  of  the  Agrionia,  in  which  the  priest  of  Dionysoe 
pursued  with  a  sword  the  women  of  the  clan  in  which  the  men 
were  called  Psoloeis  and  the  women  Aioleiai,  and  if  he  caught 
one,  had  leave  to  slay  her.  Zoilos,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
actually  availed  himself  of  the  permission.  Bad  luck  followed. 
Zoilos  sickened  and  died,  and  the  priesthood  ceased  to  be  hereditary 
and  became  elective.  The  story  is  very  obscure,  but  Lydus^  in 
discussing  thunderbolts  says  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  is  swift 
and  rarefied  (jiavosi)  and  fiery  and  is  called  apyi^^^  the  other  is 
slow  and  smoky  and  is  called  -^oXoet?.  The  family  of  the  Smoky 
Ones  may  have  been  worshippers  of  the  smoky  kind  of  thunder- 
bolt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cult  and  mythology  of  Dionysoe  are 
haunted  by  reminiscences  of  lightning  and  sudden  fiery  apparitions 
that  are  probably  not  merely  poetical  but  primitive.  In  the 
Bacchae  not  only  is  Dionysos  fire-bom  and  attended  by  the  light 
of  torches,  but  his  Epiphany  is  marked  by  a  manifest  thunder- 

. 

*  Such  places  were,  if  we  may  trust  the  FAymologieon  Magnum,  called  infKi^ia, 
which  at  least  in  popular  etymology  was  beheved  to  mean  *  Places  of  Advent.' 
They  are  thus  defined :  i^riXvffia  \4yerai  e/t  d  Ktpawds  dv^^finw  d  xal  drari^crai 
Alt  Karaifidrji  xal  \iy€Tai  Adura  Kal  d^ara. 

»  P.  IX.  16.  7.  *  Plut.  Q.  Qr.  zxzviii. 

*  Lydus,  de  meru.  iv.  96. 
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storm,  a  storm  that  takes  the  shape  of  a  resurgence  of  the  flame 
on  Semele's  tomb.     A  voice  is  heard*: 

*  Unveil  the  Lightning's  Eye,  arouse 
The  fire  that  sleeps,  against  this  house.' 

And  the  chorus  make  answer: 

*Ah  saw  ye,  marked  ye  there  the  flame 

From  Semele's  enhallowed  sod 
Awaken'd?    Yea  the  Death  that  came 
Abla7X3  from  heaven  of  old— the  same 

Hot  splendour  of  the  shaft  of  God.' 

And  again  on  Cithaeron'  there  is  not  only  the  mysterious 

voice  and  the  awful  silence,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  pillar 

of  fire: 

*So  spake  he  and  there  came 
Twixt  earth  and  sky  a  pillar  of  high  flame: 
And  silence  took  the  air,  and  no  leaf  stirred 
In  all  the  forest  dell.     Thou  hadst  not  heard 
In  that  vast  silence  any  wild  thing's  cry.' 

The  Epiphany  by  fire  is  of  course  common  to  many  theologies; 
we  have  the  Burning  Bush  and  the  Pentecostal  tongues,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that,  in  far-away  Thrace,  the  favour  of  Dionysos 
was  made  manifest  by  a  great  light.  The  evidence  comes  from 
Aristotle*.  He  says:  'There  is  in  the  same  place  (i.e.  in  Krastonia 
near  the  district  of  the  Bisaltae)  a  large  and  beautiful  sanctuary 
of  Dionysos,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  at  the  time  of  the  festival 
and  the  sacrifice,  if  the  god  intends  to  send  a  good  season,  a  great 
blaze  of  fire  appears,  and  this  is  seen  by  all  those  whose  business 
is  in  the  temenos;  but  if  the  god  intends  a  barren  season,  the  light 
does  not  make  its  appearance,  but  there  is  darkness  on  the  place 
as  on  other  nights.'  It  would  be  vain  to  ask  what  natural  fact, 
whether  of  summer  lightning  or  burning  bush,  caused  the  belief; 
the  essential  point  is  the  primitive  Epiphany  by  fire,  an  Epiphany 
not  vengeful  but  beneficent. 

Dionysos  is  then  the  son  of  an  ancient  Thracian  Earth-goddess, 
Semele,  and  she  is  Keraunia,  thunder-smitten,  in  some  sense  the 
bride,  it  would  seem,  of  our  old  sky  and  thunder-god*,  a  sort  of 
Ouranos  later  effaced  by  the  splendour  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus.     If 

»  Eur.  Bacch.  594.  «  Eur.  BaeeK  1082. 

'  AriRtot.  irrpl  Oavfi.  122. 

*  Hcc  II.  llHcnor,  '  Kcrnunon,*  Hliehi.  Mm.  11M)5,  p.  1,  and  for  7»iin  pporri^ 
Kal  'AffTpdiTTWP  see  Kreischmer,  Einleitung  in  die  Geteh.  d,  gr,  Sprache,  p.  241. 
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Borne  such  old  nature-god  existed  as  is  probable  in  the  far  back- 
ground of  primitive  mythology,  the  affiliation  of  Zeus  and  Dionysos 
would  be  an  easy  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  Zeus 
himself  was  associated  with  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  bat 
also  the  ancient  'Mother  of  the  Gods/  Pindar\  who  all  throagh 
the  third  Pythian  has  in  his  mind  the  sore  sickness  of  Hieron, 
not  only  bethinks  him  of  Cheiron  the  primitive  Healer  but  also 
sings: 

*  I  would  pray  to  the  Mother  to  loose  her  ban, 
The  holy  goddess,  to  wliom  and  to  Pan 
Before  niv  gate,  all  night  Iodk, 
The  maids  do  worship  with  dance  and  song.' 

The  scholiast  tells  us  how  it  came  that  Pindar  prayed  to  the 
Mother  for  healing.  One  day  while  Pindar  was  teaching  a  pupil 
on  a  mountain,  possibly  Cithaeron  itself,  'there  was  heard  a  great 
noise,  and  a  flame  of  lightning  was  seen  descending,  and  Pindar 
siiw  that  a  stone  image  of  the  Mother  had  come  down  at  their 
feet,  and  the  oracle  ordained  that  he  should  set  up  a  shrine  to 
the  Mother.'  The  story  is  transparent — a  thunderstorm,  lightning 
and  a  fallen  aerolite,  the  symbol  of  the  Mother,  surely  of  Eeraunia. 
And  the  Mother,  the  scholiast  further  tells  us,  'had  power  to 
purify  from  madness.'  She  hud  power  to  loose  as  well  as  to  bind. 
In  this  she  was  like  her  son  Dionysos.  The  magical  power  for 
[)urification  of  aerolites  and  indeed  of  almost  any  strange  black 
stone  is  attested  by  many  instances'.  Orestes'  was  purified  at 
Trozen  from  his  madness,  mother-sent,  by  a  sacred  stone.  Most 
curious  of  all.  Porphyry^  tells  us  that  Pythagoras  when  he  was  in 
Crete  met  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls,  worshippers  of  the  Mother^ 
and  was  by  him  purified  with  a  thunderbolt. 

With  a  mother  thunder-smitten,  it  was  not  hard  for  Dionysos 
to  become  adopted  child  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  God  of  the 
Thunderbolt.  Theologians  were  ready  with  the  myth  of  the 
double  birth.  Semele  fell  into  partial  discredit,  obscured  by 
the  splendour  of  the  Father.     Matriarchy  pales  before  the  new 

>  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  77  and  Bohol.  ad  loo. 

3  I    havo   oollected    and   discussed   some   instances  of   these  in  my  article 
'Delphika,'  JJI.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  238. 

>  P.  VIII.  81.  4,  and  at  (xythium,  P.  in.  22.  1. 
»  Porph.   Vit.  Pyth.  xvii. 
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order  of  patriarchy,  and  from  henceforth  the  name  Dionysos^ 
*8on  of  Zeus/  is  supreme. 

Dionysos  Son  of  Zeus. 

The  fatherhood  of  Zeus  is  charmingly  set  forth  by  the  lovely 
little  vase-fragment  in  fig.  129  from 

a  red-figured  cylix',  found  in  the  ex-  ^ 

cavations  on  the  Acropolis  and  now  ^r^ 

in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 
Zeus  with  his  sceptre  holds  the  infant 
Dithyramb  and  displays  him  proudly 
to  the  other  Olympians.  Semele  is 
ignored,  perhaps  half  forgotten.  Dio- 
nysos in  the  new  order  is  *all  for  the 
father.' 

The  all-important  question  is 
forced  upon  us — why  did  Zeus  adopt 
him?  Dionysos  is  the  child  of  the 
Earth-goddess,  but  why  was  this  par- 
ticular earth-child  adopted  ?  Why  did 
his  worship  spread  everywhere  with 
irresistible  might,  overshadowing  at 
the  end  even  the  cult  of  his  adopted  father?  Kore  too  is 
daughter  of  Earth,  she  too  in  awkward  fashion  was  half  affiliated 
to  Zeus,  yet  he  never  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  her  cult  though 
wide-spread  has  no  militant  missionary  aspect. 

Zeus  holds   the  infant  Dionysos  in  his  arms,  and  Dionysos 

^  Dr  Eretschmer,  (Au$  der  Anomiat  p.  23)  has  suggested  that  the  second  half  of 
the  name  Dionysos  {-vvaot)  means  *  son'  or  *  young  meui/  of.  nUnUj  rtf6f,  Sk.  tntuhat, 
O.H.G.  schnur.  On  the  fragment  of  an  early  black-fignred  Tase  signed  by  Sophilos, 
three  nymphs  appear  with  the  inscription  Nvcroi  which  seems  equivalent  to  <c6pai 
or  rt^fiipau  or  TapSi^oi  {A.  Mitt,  xir.  Taf.  i.)>  Kretschmer's  derivation  involves  not 
only  the  difficulty  as  to  quantity  but  also  the  loss  of  initial  t  before  n  in  Thracian. 
Aristophanes  seems  to  have  vaguely  felt  or  imagined  some  connection  between  the 
last  half  of  the  word  and  Nysa,  the  birthplace  of  the  god,  in  his  Nutf^or  Ai6t 
Ai6»vaop  {Ran.  216)  echoed  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius  in  At^t  Nutf'ijicov  vta.  [Arg.  iv.  1182). 
Dionysos  then  is  practically  either  At^Kovpoi^  a  term  of  wide  application,  or  possibly 
child  of  the  tribe  of  Dioi  (see  p.  871).  Dr  Eretschmer  further  points  out  that  the 
fluctuation  in  inscriptions  between  i  and  e  (Aff6rt'0'or  and  Ac^^ivof)  is  best  accounted 
for  by  Thracian  origin,  as  the  Throciani  appear  to  have  had  a  vowel  which  was 
not  exactly  either,  and  was  indifferently  rendered  in  Greek  by  both.  Probably 
then,  though  not  certainly,  Dionysos  brought  his  name  with  him  from  the  North. 
Eretschmer,  EinUitnng^  p.  241. 

*  Jahrbmh  des  Innt.  1891,  Taf.  i.  Sufficient  fragments  of  the  vase  remain  to 
show  that  the  scene  represented  was  the  presentation  of  Dionysos  to  the  Olympians. 


Fio.  129. 
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holds  in  his  the  secret  of  his  strength,  the  vine  with  its  great 
bunch  of  grapes.  But  for  that  bunch  of  grapes  Zeus  would  never 
have  troubled  to  adopt  him.  To  the  popular  mind  Dionysoe  was 
always  Lord  of  the  Vine,  as  Athene  was  Lady  of  the  Olive.  It  is 
by  the  guerdon  of  the  grape  that  his  Bacchants  appeal  to  Diroe*: 

*  By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 
By  the  grape  upon  the  bough.' 

It  is  by  his  great  gift  of  Wine  to  sorrowful  man  that  his  kingdom 
is  established  upon  earth': 

'A  god  of  Heaven  ia  He, 
Ana  bom  in  majestj^. 
Yet  hath  he  mirth  in  the  joy  of  the  Earth 
And  he  loveth  constantly 
Her  who  brings  increase. 
The  Feeder  of  children,  Peace. 

No  grudge  hath  He  of  the  great. 
No  scorn  of  the  mean  estate. 
But  to  all  that  liveth,  his  Wine  he  giveth, 
Qriefless,  immaculate. 
Only  on  them  that  spurn 
Joy  may  his  anger  bum.' 

It  is  the  usual  mythological  inversion,  he  of  the  earth  is  trans- 
lated to  heaven  that  thence  he  may  descend. 

Dionysos  as  god  of  the  grape  is  so  &miliar  that  the  idea  needs 
no  emphasis.  It  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  vine  as  the 
origin  of  his  worship  presents  certain  difficulties. 

It  has  clearly  been  seen  that  Dionysos  was  a  Northerner,  a 
Thracian.  Wine  is  not  the  characteristic  drink  of  the  North.  Is 
it  likely  that  wine,  a  drink  characteristic  to  this  day  of  the  Soath, 
is  the  primitive  essence  of  the  worship  of  a  god  coming  into 
Greece  from  the  North? 

The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  an  interesting  one.  The  main 
distinguishing  factor  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  always  the  cult 
of  an  intoxicant,  but  wine  is  not  the  only  intoxicant,  nor  in  the 
North  the  most  primitive.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
cult  of  the  vine-god  was  superimposed  on,  affiliated  to,  in  pari 
developed  out  of,  a  cult  that  had  for  its  essence  the  worship  of 
an  early  and  northern  intoxicant,  cereal  not  vinoua 

To  this  conclusion  I  have  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the 
cultus  titles  of  the  god. 

1  Eur.  BaceK  585.  *  Ear.  Baceh,  416. 
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Bromios.    Brattes.    Sabazios. 

Dionysos  is  a  god  of  many  names ;  he  is  Bacchos,  Baccheus, 
lacchos,  Bassareus,  Bromios,  Euios,  Sabazios,  Zagreus,  Thyoneus, 
Lenaios,  Eleuthereus,  and  the  list  by  no  means  exhausts  his  titles. 
A  large  number  of  these  names  are  like  Lenaios,  'He  of  the  Wine- 
Press,'  only  descriptive  titles ;  they  never  crystallize  to  the  dignity 
of  proper  names.  Some,  like  lacchos  and  probably  Bacchos  itself, 
though  they  ultimately  became  proper  names,  were  originally  only 
cries.  lacchos  was  a  song  even  down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes  \ 
and  was  probably,  to  begin  with,  a  ritual  shout  or  cry  kept  up  long 
after  its  meaning  was  forgotten.  Such  cries  from  their  vagueness, 
their  aptness  for  repetition,  are  peculiarly  exciting  to  the  religious 
emotions.  How  many  people  attach  any  precise  significance  to 
the  thrice  repeated,  stately  and  moving  words  that  form  the 
prooemium  to  our  own  Easter  Hymn  ? 

*  Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia.' 

They  are  a  homage  beyond  articulate  speech.  Then,  as  now, 
these  excited  cries  became  sacred  titles  of  the  worshippers  who 
used  them:  'Evian  women'  (et/tot  yvvalKesi)  were  the  ancient  and 
more  reverent  counterpart  of  our  '  Hallelujah  lasses.' 

The  various  titles  of  the  god  are  of  course  of  considerable  use 
in  determining  his  nature,  for  they  all  express  some  phase  of 
emotion  in  the  worshipper,  and  it  is  of  these  phases  that  a  god  is 
compounded.  Certain  names  seem  to  cling  to  certain  places. 
Sabazios  ia  Thracian  and  Phrygian,  Zagreus  Cretan,  Bromios 
largely  Theban,  lacchos  Athenian.  Some  of  the  epithets  have 
unquestionably  shifted  their  meaning  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
Greeks  were  adepts  at  false  etymology,  and  an  excellent  instance 
of  this  is  a  title  of  the  first  importance  for  our  argument, 
Bromios, 

The  title  Bromios  has  to  our  modem  ears  a  poetical,  some- 
what mystical  ring'.  It  never  occurs  in  Homer,  nor  in  Sophocles. 
Pindar  and  Aeschylus  both  use  it,  Euripides  often.  The  poets, 
by  their  usage,  clearly  show  that  they  connect  the  title  with  the 

»  Ar.  Ran.  331. 

>  Piellcr  (3rd  ed.  p.  6C6)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  'Bp^/uaf  scheint  nur  poetisoheB 
Beiwort  zu  sein.' 
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verb  jSpifito,  which  means  'to  make  a  confused  sound'     Pindar  in 
a  dithyrambic  fragment^  says: 

'We  hymn  thee  Bromios  and  Him  of  the  loud  cry.' 

The  address  it  may  be  noted  is  to  the  Cadmean  Dionysos. 

Sometimes  the  association  is  definitely  with  thunder  (fipovnf). 
Thus  in  the  second  Olympian'  we  have: 

'  High  in  Olympus  lives  for  evermore 
She  of  the  delicate  hair, 
Semele  fair, 
Who  died  by  the  thunder's  roar/ 

Here  the  title  Bromios  can  scarcely  have  been  remote  from 
Pindar's  mind,  though  he  does  not  care  to  press  the  allusion. 
In  the  Bacchae  there  seems  no  consciousness  of  etymology.  The 
titles  Dionysos  and  Bromios  come  haphazard,  but  throughout  the 
play  Dionysos  is  in  some  degree  a  god  of  thunder  as  well  as 
thunder-bom,  a  god  of  mysterious  voices,  of  strange,  confused, 
orgiastic  music,  music  which  we  know  he  brought  with  him  from 
the  North. 

Strabo*  has  preserved  for  us  two  fragments  from  the  lost 
JEdonians  of  Aeschylus  which  deal  with  this  music  of  orgy  and 
madness.  Aeschylus,  he  says,  speaks  in  the  JSdontans  of  the 
goddess  Kotys  and  the  instruments  of  her  worship,  and  imme- 
diately introduces  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  thus: 


'  One  on  the  fair-turned  pipe  fulfils 
His  song,  with  the  warble  of  finse 
The  soul  to  frenzy  awakening. 


From  aimUier  the  brazen  cymbals  ring. 
The  shitwm  blares  out,  but  beneath  is  the  moan 
Of  tUe  bull-voiced  mimes,  unseen,  unknown. 
And  in  deep  diapason  the  shuddering  sound 
Of  drums,  like  thunder,  beneath  the  ground.* 

Of  the  ^bull-voiced  mimes'  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
more  details,  but  the  fragment,  obscure  as  it  is,  leaves  at  least 
the  impression  of  weird  exciting  ceremonial,  and  most  of  all  of 
mysterious  music. 

All  this  must  have  helped  to  make  of  Bromios  the  god  of 

»  Find.  frg.  46 

Tb¥  Bpdfuoif  Th¥  'E/M/S^ar  rf  KoXioiitv, 
«  Find.  01.  II.  27 

^(^i  fUv  i¥  'OXu/irfoit  dLToBfUfovca  PfAfu^ 

Ktpavpov  TfUfvidtipa  2)c^(^\a. 
*  Strabo  z.  p.  470. 
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sounds  and  voices;  yet  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that 
the  title  had  another  origin,  simpler,  less  poetical.  We  owe  the 
clue  to  this  primitive  meaning  to  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Julian  in  his  northern  campaign  saw  and  no  doubt  tasted  with 
compunction  a  wine,  made  not  from  the  grape  but  from  barley. 
After  the  fashion  of  his  age  he  wrote  an  epigram^  to  this  new,  or 
rather  very  old,  Dionysos.  From  the  number  of  instructive  puns  it 
contains  this  epigram  is  almost  untranslateable,  but  as  its  evidence 
is  for  our  purpose  of  paramount  importance  it  may  be  roughly 
Englished  as  follows: 

To  vfine  viade  of  barley\ 

*Who  and  whence  art  thou,  Dionyse?    Now,  bv  the  Bacchus  true 
Whom  well  I  know,  the  son  of  Zeus,  say — "Who  and  what  are  you?" 
ffe  smells  of  nectar  like  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt, 
For  lack  of  grapes  from  ears  of  ^in  yoiu*  countryman  the  Celt 
Made  you.     Your  name's  Demetrios,  but  never  Dionyse, 
Bromos,  Oat-born,  not  Bromios,  Fire-born  from  out  the  skies.' 

The  emperor  makes  three  very  fair  puns,  as  follows:  /3p6fio^ 
oats,  0p6fiio<:  of  the  thunder;  wvpoyevrj  wheat-bom,  wvpiyeinj  fire- 
born;    Tpwyo<;  goat  and  rpdyo^  an  inferior  kind  of  wheat,  spelt. 

1  AnthoL  Pal.  ix.  368 

E/f  chfop  dir6  KpiBrji. 
Til  ir6$€r  elf  A(6ru(re;    fid  yhp  to¥  dXriBia  Bdirxor 

Ktivot  viKTap  66<ad€,  trb  hk  rpdyotf*    ^  ^  ff€  KeXroi 
tJ  T€vlxi  ^orptjunf  reC^op  dr'  do-rax^*^' 

rrvpoytprj  fiBXKov  koX  pp6fw»  06  Bpdfuoy. 
The  epigram  is  discussed  and  the  play  on  TupcYei'^,  wvpoyeyij,  ppdftot  and  BpSfuot 
rightly  observed  by  Hehn  (KuUurpflanzen^  Oth  ed.  p.  147),  and  to  his  boot  and 
Schrader*8  lleallexicon  I  am  indebted  for  man^  references.  Hehn  misses  the 
point  of  Tpdyos  but  it  was  noted  long  ago  by  Courmg  in  the  Thesaurui  of  Stephanos 
^2342  b)  s.y.  rpdyot.  He  remarks  apropos  of  the  epigram:  *non  hiroum  sed  ex 
olyra  et  tritico  oonfectum  pauem.'  See  also  Dr  W.  Headlam,  CL  Ilev,  1901,  p.  28. 
*  Mr  Francis  Darwin  kindly  tells  me  that  rpdyos  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  wheat 
known  now  as  triticum  amy  latum.  It  is  akin  to  spelt,  triticum  speltat  the  ancient 
^ela.  pp6ixo\  is  some  form  of  oats,  in  modern  Qreek  fipiifiri.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  the  4th  contiiry  b.o.  pp6noi  was  an  important  cereal  acconnted  as  more 
wholesome  thnn  barley.  This  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  physician  Dieuches : 
ylyerai  Si  &\<ptTOP  Kod  dirb  rod  fip6/xov.  ^pp&yeTai  W  (Fvp  rf  dx^ptfi  tSj'.  diroir^<r(rercU 
r«  Kal  rpl^trai  Kal  IpvKtrai  KaBdirtp  Kal  rd  KplBivop  d\tf>iTOP.  toOto  rd  SX^top  Kptlrrw 
Kol  d<pv<rdjTep6v  iari  rod  KpiOivov  (xxi.  veier.  et  clar.  medic.  Oraee.  var.  opusc,  ed. 
F.  de  Matthaei,  Mosquae  1808,  p.  89;  see  Hehn,  Kulturp/l.  7th  ed.  p.  568).  By 
the  time  of  Oalcn  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  displaced  pro- 
bably by  the  richer  cereals.  He  says  {de  aliment,  faeult.  i.  14):  rpo^^  B*  i<nip 
vroivyl(op  ovK  dy^pwirwr,  el  fiifi  irore  dpa  Xifidrrroprts  itrx^^^*  dyayKoeOeiep,  iK  roOrov 
rod  aHpfxarot.  The  modern  history  of  oats  presents  a  done  analogy.  Displaced 
in  the  south  by  the  richer  wheat  it  remains  the  staple  food  of  the  northern  Scot, 
and  is  the  food  of  cattle  only  in  the  south. 
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The  gist  of  the  third  pun  will  be  considered  more  fully  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  argument.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  all  three  have  the  same  substantial  content,  there  is  a 
Dionysos  who  is  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth.  Julian  propounds 
as  an  elegant  jest  the  simple  but  illuminating  mythological  truth 
that  the  title  Bromios  points  to  a  god  bom  not  of  the  lightning 
and  thunder  but  of  an  intoxicant  made  from  the  cereal  fipofia^. 
Bromios  is  Demetrios,  son  of  Demeter  the  Corn-Mother,  before 
he  becomes  god  of  the  grape  and  son  by  adoption  of  Olympian 
Zeus. 

Julian  is  not  precise  in  his  discrimination  between  the  various 
edible  grasses.  His  epigram  is  headed,  *  To  wine  made  of  barley 
(KpiOtj^) ' ;  the  god,  he  says,  smacks  of  spelt  (Tpayo<:),  he  is  wheal- 
born  {irvpoyevri)  and  he  is  of  oats  (/3p6^o^).  It  matters  to  Julian 
nothing,  nor  is  it  .to  our  argument  of  first  importance,  of  what 
[lurticular  cereal  this  new-old  Dionysos  is  made.  The  point  is 
that  it  is  of  some  cereal,  not  of  the  grape.  The  god  is  thus  seen 
to  be  son  of  Semele,  Earth-goddess  in  her  agricultural  aspect  as 
Demeter,  Corn-Mother.  We  shall  later  (p.  517)  see  that  he  was 
worshipped  with  service  of  the  winnowing-fan,  and  we  shall 
further  see  that,  when  he-of-the-cereal-intoxicant  became  he-of- 
the-wine-of-grapes,  the  instrument  that  had  been  a  winnowing-fan 
became  a  grape-basket. 

The  possibility  of  this  simple  origin  of  Bromios  grows  when 
we  consider  another  epithet  of  the  god.  In  the  Paean  to  Dionysos 
recently  discovered  at  Delphi*  there  occurs  the  title  hitherto 
unexplained — Braites.  The  hymn  opens  thus  with  a  string  of 
cultus  epithets: 

'Come,  0  Dithyrambo8,  Bacchos,  come, 
EuioH,  Thyr»08-Lord,  Bruitcs,  come, 

Bromios,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  bring 
Holy  bourt)  of  thine  own  holy  spring.'  ^ 

Nowhere  else  does  the  title  Braites  occur;  but  the  hymn,  as 

»  H.  WeU,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell,  xix.  p.  401 

([0t'c  Ovpari]p€%  Bpai- 
rd,  Up6/bu(c),  ^p(i^a[rt  Xkov 

rai<rd(<)]  te/xut  i¥  iSpais, 
Dr  Weil  suggests  *  faut-il  le  rattacher  k  ppal(a=^u  et  I'ezpliquer  ^'oelui  qui  firappe 
ct  quibriso"?' 
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an  actual  ritual  compositioD,  inscribed  and  set  up  at  Delphi,  is  an 
important  source.  Braites  has  been  explained  as  the  Breaker  or 
Striker,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  happy  epithet  for  the  Spring-god. 
Ill  the  light  of  Bromios  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  epithet  is 
connected  with  the  late  Latin  word  braisuni,  which  means  'grain 
prepared  for  the  making  of  the  beer  by-ataum^.*  Braites  would  then 
like  Bromios  be  an  epithet  derived  from  a  cereal  intoxicant. 

An  examination  of  the  title  Sabazios  leads  to  results  more 
certain  and  satisfactory.  The  name  Sabazios  has  a  more  foreign 
sound  than  Dionysos,  even  than  Bromios.  Sabazios  was  never 
admitted  even  to  the  outskirts  of  Olympus.  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes'  his  rites  were  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  foreign, 
outi-ageous,  disreputable.  One  of  the  counts  in  the  unmannerly 
attack  of  Demosthenes  on  Aeschines  is  that  Aeschines  had  been 
instructed  by  his  mother  in  mysteries  and  rites  that  were  certainly 
those  of  Sabazios,  that  having  performed  various  degrading  cere- 
monials he  'led  those  admirable  thiasoi  about  the  streets,  they 
being  crowned  with  fennel  and  poplar,  and  gesticulated  with  great 
red  snakes,  waving  them  over  his  head  and  shouting  Euoi  Saboi.' 
The  Saboi  were  the  worshippers  of  Sabazios  as  the  Bacchae  of 
Bacchoa  Of  course  Demosthenes  is  grossly  unjust.  The  cere- 
monies of  Sabazios  could  be  closely  pai-alleled  by  the  perfectly 
orthodox  ritual  of  Dionysos,  but  they  passed  under  another  name, 
were  not  completely  canonical,  and  above  all  things  were  still 
realized  as  foreign.  That  pious  men  of  good  repute  might  quietly 
worship  Sabazios  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  'Superstitious 
Man  *  in  Theophrastos*.  Against  his  moral  character  nothing  can 
be  urged,  but  that  he  was  a  little  over-zealous,  and  '  whenever  he 
chanced  to  see  a  red  snake  he  would  invoke  Sabazios.' 

Down  to  Christian  days  the  snake  was  an  important  feature  in 
the  cult  of  Sabazios.  Clement  and  Arnobius*  both  state  that 
one  of  the  'tokens'  of  the  mysteries  of  Sabazios  was  'the  god 
(gliding)  through  the  bosom.*     The  snake  was  of  course  associated 

1  Ducange  r.v.  braiRum  :  grana  ad  conficiendam  braiflam  oereviBiam  praeparata. 

2  Dem.  de  Cor.  313. 

^  Thcoplir.  Char,  lxxvii. 

*  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  ii.  Amob.  c.  gent.  v.  p.  170.  For  the  curious  votive  hands 
twined  round  by  Bnnkcs  Bce  Blinkenberg,  '  Darstellungen  d.  Sabazios  und  Denkmaler 
seines  Kultcs'  in  his  Archnologische  Studien^  pp.  00 — 12S,  Taf.  ii.  and  iii. 

H.  27 
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also  with  Dionysos — he  may  have  inherited  it  from  the  earlier 
god — but  his  more  characteristic  vehicle  was  the  bull.  Sabaados 
seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  more  primitive  and  savage 
than  Dionysos.  Diodorus*,  puzzled  by  the  many  forms  of  Dionysos, 
says:  *Some  people  fable  that  there  was  another  Dionysos  very 
much  earlier  in  date  than  tbis  one,  for  they  allege  that  there  was 
a  Dionysos  born  of  Zeus  and  Persephone,  the  one  called  by  some 
Sabazios,  whose  birth  and  sacrifices  and  rites  they  instance  as 
celebrated  by  night  and  in  secret  on  account  of  shameless  cere- 
monies attending  them/  These  last  words  probably  refer  to  the 
mystic  marriage  of  the  god  with  the  initiated  (p.  534). 

The  symbolism  of  the  snake  has  already  (p.  ^25)  been  discussed. 
A  god  whose  vehicle  was  the  snake  would  find  easy  affiliation  in 
Greece,  where  every  dead  hero  was  a  snake. 

Sabazios  is  left  unsung  by  tragic  poets,  but  the  realism  of 
comedy  reflects  the  popular  craze  for  semi-barbarian  worship. 
The  temper  of  Demosthenes  was  not,  if  Strabo'  be  right,  character- 
istically Athenian.  *As  in  other  mattera,'  Strabo  says,  'the 
Athenians  were  always  hospitable  to  foreign  customs,  so  with 
the  gods.  They  adopted  many  sacred  customs  from  abroad  and 
were  ridiculed  in  comedies  for  doing  so,  and  this  especially  as 
I'cgards  Phrygian  and  Thracian  rites.  Plato  mentions  the 
Bendidean,  and  Demosthenes  the  Phrygian,  rites  in  his  accusation 
against  Aeschiues  and  his  mother  on  the  count  that  Aeschiues 
joiued  his  mother  in  her  rites  and  went  about  in  a  thiasos  and 
cried  aloud  Euoi  Saboi  and  Hyes  Attes,  for  these  cries  are  of 
Sabazios  and  the  Mother.' 

It  is  then  to  cometly,  to  Aristophanes,  that  we  owe  most  of  our 

references  to  Sabazios,  hints  of  his  re<U  chaiucter  and  his  inner 

kinship  with  Dionysos.     In  an  untranslateable  pun  in  the  Birds* 

he  tells  us  that  Sabazios  is  a  Phrygian,  and  from  the  LyststixUa^ 

we  learn  that   his  worship  was  orgiastic  and   much  affected   by 

women.     The  *  deputation  man  *  exclaims : 

Ml)ia  the  wAiit<>iin(i88  of  woinuii  then  bhized  up, 
Their  tatM>uriiigM,  Sahaziod  all  alxjiit, 
Thoir  clamour  for  Ailoni.^  uii  the  ntoUV 

»  Diod.  IV.  4.  »  Strab.  x.  8  §  471. 

»  Ar.  Av.  875 

Kal  <ppi>yi\if>  2)a/3a^V  *^^^  arpovBf  fAtydXy 

firiTpl  0tQ>v  Kal  ayOpunruif. 
*  Ar.  LijM.  ASS. 
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But  most  instructive  of  all  is  the  mention  of  Sabazios  in  the 
opening  of  the  WdspaK  The  two  slaves  Sosias  and  Xanthias  are 
watching  over  their  master  Bdelycleon.  They  know  he  is  a 
dangerous  monster  and  they  ought  to  keep  awake. 

'  Xan.    I  know,  but  I  do  want  a  little  peace. 

So8.      Well,  chance  it  then.     Some  sweet  and  drowsy  thing 
Is  falling  drop  by  drop  upon  my  eyes. 

Xan,    What?    Are  you  clean  mad  or  a  Korybant? 

So8.      No,  a  sleep  holds  me  from  Sabazios. 

Xan.    And  I  too  herd  the  same  Sabazios. 

Just  now  a  very  Mede  of  a  nodding  sleep 
Came  down  and  made  an  onset  on  my  eyes.* 

Sabazios  is  here  clearly  not  so  much  the  god  of  ecstasy  and 
orgy  as  of  compelling  irresistible  sleep.  And  why?  A  late 
historian  gives  the  simple  answer. 

Aramianus  Marcellinus'  tells  us  that,  when  the  Emperor  Valens 
was  besieging  Chalcedon,  ^e  besieged  by  way  of  insult  shouted  to 
him  '  Sabaiarius.'  He  adds  in  explanation  '  sabaia  is  a  drink  of 
the  poor  in  Illyria  made  of  barley  or  corn  turned  into  a  liquor.' 
'  Sabaiarius '  is  then  *  Beer-man,'  beer-drinker  or  brewer.  S.  Jerome, 
himself  a  Dalmatian,  says  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah'  that 
'there  is  a  sort  of  drink  made  from  grain  and  water,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Panuonia  it  is  called,  in  the  local 
barbarian  speech,  sabaium,*  To  the  wine-drinker  the  beer-drinker 
seemed  a  low  fellow.  Wine  was  in  itself  a  rarer,  finer  beverage, 
probably  at  first  more  expensive.  Even  to-day  in  some  parts  of 
beer-drinking  Germany  to  drink  beer  at  the  solemn  midday  dinner 
is  almost  a  vulgarity.  Sabazios,  god  of  the  cheap  cereal  drink, 
brings  rather  sleep  than  iuvspiration. 

The  testimony  of  Sabazios  is  now  added  to  that  of  Bromios 
and  Braites.  Separately  the  conjectured  etymology  of  each  epithet 
might  fall  far  short  of  conviction,  but  the  cumulative  force  of  the 
three  together  offers  evidence  that  seems  conclusive. 

'  Ar.  Vfitp.  5—12.  The  word  fiovKoXth  (v,  6)  points  to  the  /3ov«c6Xm,  priests  or 
attendants  of  the  bnll-Dionysos. 

^  Aramian.  Marcell.  26.  8.  2 :  e8t  autem  sabaia  ex  ordeo  yel  fmmento  in  liquorem 
conversia  paupertinus  in  lUyrioo  potus.  O.  Sohrader,  Reallexikon,  p.  89,  points  out 
that  the  (lerivation  of  Sabazios  from  sabaia  is  possible,  if  the  view  of  Kretschmer 
{Einleitung^  p.  195)  be  accepted  that  Sabazios  represents  an  earlier  Savadios;  he 
compares  the  old  Gallic  divinity  Braciaca  'Qod  of  Malt.*  Mr  A.  B.  Ck>ok  kindly 
drew  my  attention  to  the  remark  of  De  Vit  in  his  edition  of  Foroellini's  Lexicon, 
s.v.  sabaia:  'unde  etiam  zabaion  volgo  apud  nostrates*  (Venetos?). 

'  liicron.  Cnm.  7  in  In.  cap.  19:  qnod  genus  est  potionis  ex  frugibus  aquaque 
confectum  et  vulgo  in  Dalmatiae  Pannoniaeque  provinciis  gentili  barbaroque  sermone 
appellator  sabaium. 

27—2 
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A  fourth  link  in  the  chain  still  remains.  The  emperor  Jaliao's 
third  pun  rpdyo^,  goat,  and  rpJrfo^,  spelt,  has  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered : 

*  ffe  smollii  of  nectar  liko  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt' 

The  word  Tpdyo(;  is  usually  rendered  '  goat/  and  the  meaning 
'spelt'  ignored.  There  is  of  course  a  reference  to  the  time- 
honoured  jest  about  the  animal,  but  that  the  primary  reference 
is  to  grain,  not  the  goat,  is  clear  from  the  words  that  immediately 
follow : 

'For  lack  of  grapes  from  ears  of  grain  your  countryman  the  Celt 
Made  you.' 

In  translating  I  have  therefore  used  both  the  meanings;  the 
formal  pun  is  untranslateable. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have  called  certain 
ivild  forms  of  fruits  and  cereals  by  names  connecting  them  with 
the  goat^  The  reason  is  not  clear,  but  the  fact  is  well-established 
The  Latins  called  the  wild  fig  caprificus ;  Pausanias  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  Messenians  gave  to  the  wild  fig-tree  the  name-  rpayo^, 
goat.  Vines,  when  they  ran  wild  to  foliage  rather  than  fruit,  were 
said  rpayav,  I  would  conjecture  that  the  inferior  sort  of  spelt 
called  rpdyo^,  goat,  owes  its  name  to  this  unexplained  linguistic 
habit.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  beard  with  which  spelt  is 
furnished  may  have  helped  out  the  confusion.  Tragedy  I  believe 
to  be  not  the  *  goat-song,'  but  the  'harvest-song'  of  the  cereat 
rparfo^,  the  form  of  spelt  known  as  '  the  goat.'  When  the  god  of 
the  cereal,  Bromios-Braites-Sabazios,  became  the  god  of  the  vine, 
the  fusion  and  confusion  of  rpar/tphia,  the  spelt-song,  with  rpvy^- 
Sia,  the  song  of  the  winelees',  was  easy  and  indeed  inevitable. 
The  TparytfiBoi,  the  *  beanfeast-singers,'  became  rpvytpioi  or  *  must- 
singers.' 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  canonical  etymology  oi  tragedy 
are  acknowledged  to  be  great'.     In  discussing  the  Satyrs  it  has 

1  This  was  first  observed  by  Orimm  (Qe$chichU  d,  d.  Sprache,  p.  66),  see  Hehn, 
KuUurfi/lanunt  7th  edit.  p.  550,  but  Hehn's  explanation  of  the  custom  does  not 
seem  satisfactory.  Our  custom  of  calling  inferior  varieties  of  plants  by  dog-BtaoM^ 
e.g.  Dog-Rose,  Dog- Violet,  seems  analogous. 

*  For  the  group  of  words  denoting  *  dregs'  e.g.  O.P.  dragia$,  with  whieli 
Tfivyi^Ua  is  connected,  see  Bchrader,  Prehistoric  AtUiquitiei,  p.  S22,  and  Hehn, 
KulturpflanseHt  p.  159. 

>  For  the  literature  of  this  protracted  oontroyersy  see  U.  t.  Wilamowita,  Eiur» 
Uer,  I.  p.  82;  A.  KOrte,  Jahrbuch  d,  Itut,  1898,  viu.  p.  61 :    Loeohke,  A.  MiU.  vr. 
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already  been  shown  that  the  primitive  followers  of  Dionysos  are 
mythologically  conceived  of  not  as  gocUrmen,  but  as  horse-men. 
The  primitive  'goai-Bong*  we  are  asked  to  believe,  was  sung  by 
a  chorus  of  horse-men.  The  case  in  fact  stands  thus.  We  are 
confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  on 
countless  vase-paintings  of  the  6fth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  the 
attendants  of  Dionysos  are  horse-men,  while  ^oo^-men  attend  the 
Earth-goddess  (p.  277);  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  supposed 
fact  that  tragedy  is  the  ^oo^-song.  But  this  supposed  fact  is 
merely  an  etymological  assumption.  If  another  etjrmology  be 
found  for  tragedy,  the  whole  discrepancy  disappears.  Such  an 
etymology  is,  I  think,  offered  by  rpdyo^  '  spelt,'  with  the  further 
advantage  that  it  contains  in  itself  a  hint  of  how  the  goat  mis- 
understanding arose. 

A  fragment  of  Aeschylus  cited,  but  I  think  erroneously,  as 
evidence  of  a  goat  chorus  remains  to  be  examined.  In  a  lost 
tragedy*  a  Satyr  on  the  stage  sees  for  the  first  time  fire  just  given 
to  mortals,  and  he  runs  to  kiss  her  as  though  she  were  a  beautiful 
maiden.  Prometheus  warns  him  :  if  you  do  this 
'You'll  be  a  goat  mourning  his  beard.* 

The  passage  is  used  as  evidence  for  the  goat  form  and  dress  of 
the  Satyric  chorus.  Surely  such  an  inference  is  needless;  the 
point  of  the  jest  is  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Satyr.  To 
reconstruct  a  goat-chorus  out  of  a  casual  joke  is  labour  in  vain. 

We  have  then  found  four  several  titles,  Broniios,  Braites, 
Sabazios  and  tragedy,  for  which  the  supposition  of  a  cereal  drink 
affords  a  simple,  satisfactory  explanation.  It  remains  to  show  that, 
though  the  words  bromos,  braisum,  sabaia  and  tragos  have  become 
to  us  dim  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  cereal  drink 
such  as  they  imply  was  widely  in  use  in  ancient  days,  and  that 
among  Northern  nations. 

The  history  of  fermented  drink  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been 

1894,  p.  518;  K.  Wernicke,  Hermes  1897,  p.  290;  Bethe,  Proleg,  p.  48.  My  own 
view  was  first  suggested  in  the  CloMical  Rev.  Jaly  1902,  p.  881. 

1  Aesch.  frg.  190  ap.  Plat.  Mor.  p.  86  roO  M  var^pov  rb  wOp  Cn  wpQrof  iS^Sri 
fiovXonhov  ipiK^aai  koI  irfpcXo/Scir  6  UpofAiiBi^t 

Tpdyot  y4w€tom  apa  TtwS^tis  ff&ft. 
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briefly  this.  Never,  80  far  back  as  we  can  look  into  mythology,  was 
miserable  man  without  some  rudimentary  means  of  intoxication. 
Before  he  had  advanced  to  agriculture  he  had  a  drink  made  of 
naturally  fermented  honey,  the  drink  we  now  know  as  mead, 
which  the  Greeks  called  ^Wv  or  ijAdfj.  The  epithet '  sweet '  which 
they  constantly  apply  to  wine  surprises  us,  but  as  a  characteristio 
of  'me€td'  it  is  natural  euough.  This  mead  made  of  honey 
appears  in  ancient  bgends.  When  Zeus  would  intoxicate  Ejxmos 
he  gave  him  not  wine,  Porphyry^  says,  for  wine  was  not,  but  a 
honey-drink  to  darken  his  senses.     Night  says  to  Zeus: 

'When  prostrato  'neath  the  lofty  oaks  you  see  him 
Lie  drunken  with  the  work  of  murmuring  bees, 
Then  bind  him,' 

and  again  Piato^  tells  how  when  Poros  falls  asleep  in  the  garden 
of  Zeus  he  is  drunk  not  with  wine  but  with  nectar,  for  wine  was 
not  yet.  Nectar,  the  ancient  drink  of  the  gods,  is  mead  made  of 
honey ;  and  men  know  this,  for  they  offer  to  the  primitive  earth-god 
libations  of  honey  (fiekUrirovBa).  The  gods  like  their  worshippers 
knew  the  joys  of  intoxication  before  the  coming  of  the  grape- 
Dionysos.  Plutarch'  says  mead  (fieOv)  was  used  as  a  libation 
before  the  appearance  of  the  vine,  and  '  even  now  those  of  the  bar- 
barians who  do  not  drink  wine  drink  honey-drink'  (fieXireiop). 
The  nephalia  are  but  intoxicants  more  primitive  than  wine. 

Next  in  order  came  the  drinks  made  of  cereals  fermented, 
the  various  forms  of  beer  and  crude  malt  spirit.  These  gave  to 
the  Thracian  Dionysos  his  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  but 
they  never  seem  to  have  found  a  real  home  in  Greece.  Mention 
of  them  occurs  in  classical  writers,  but  they  are  always  named  as 
barbarian  curiosities,  as  drinks  in  use  in  Thrace,  Armenia,  Egypt, 
but  never  like  mead  even  in  primitive  times  the  national  drink  of 
Hellas.  Isis  in  Egypt  is  addressed  as  not  only  Our  Lady  of  Bread 
but  also  Our  Lady  of  Beer^  but  Bromios  when  he  comes  to  Greece 
forgets  the  oats  from  which  he  sprang. 

The  first  beer  was  probably  a  very  rude  product,  like  the  drink 
mentioned  by  Xenophon^  as  still  in  use  among  the  Armenians  of 
his  day ;  the  grain  was  pounded  and  allowed  to  ferment  with  the 

>  Porph.  de  antr.  nymph.  7.  '  Plat.  Symp.  p.  208. 

»  Plut.  Symp.  IV.  6. 

*  Brugson,  Religion  und  Mythologie  d,  aUtn  Egypter,  p.  647. 
'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6.  26  ipijaay  5i  xal  a^al  al  Kpi0al  laoxtiXtU, 
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grains  still  floating  about  in  the  drinking-cups.  The  Lithuanians 
in  the  Middle  Ages  are  said  to  have  made  their  beer  over- night 
and  drunk  it  next  morning^  Beer  of  this  primitive  k^ind  was  best 
sucked  up  through  a  pipe.     Archilochus'  alludes  to  the  practice. 

The  name  given  to  the  drink,  fipvTov,  means  simply  some- 
thing brewed  or  fermented.  Aeschylus*  in  his  Lykurgos  makes 
some  one,  probably  Lykurgos  the  Thracian,  drink  fipvrov. 

Athenaeus,  in  the  passage  in  which  he  quotes  Archilochus, 
cites  quite  a  number  of  authorities  about  the  making  of  these 
rude  cereal  drinks.  According  to  Hellanicus  in  his  Origins,  bruton 
could  be  made  also  of  roots.  'Some  people,'  he  says,  'drink 
bruton  made  of  roots  as  the  Thracian  drink  is  made  of  barley.' 
Hecataeus  in  his  Journey  round  Europe  notes  that  the  Faeonians 
drank  bruton  made  from  barley  and  an  admixture  of  millet  and 
endive. 

Another  name  for  this  drink  made  from  grain  was  zythos. 
Diodorus^  draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
peoples  of  Gaul  were  put  because  'from  the  excessive  cold  and 
intemperate  character  of  the  climate,  the  land  could  not  bring 
forth  either  wine  or  oil.  Bereft  of  these  products  the  Qauls  make 
of  barley  the  drink  that  is  called  zytho8\  they  likewise  wash  out 
their  honeycombs  with  water  and  use  the  rinsings.  They  had 
only  imported  wine,  but  ta  this  they  wore  excessively  addicted 
{KaTOLvot)y  they  drank  it  intemperately  and  either  fell  asleep  dead 
drunk  or  became  stark  mad.'  Here  we  have  the  living  historical 
prototype  of  the  Centaurs,  the  uncivilized  men  who  cannot 
support  the  taste  of  wine,  the  lamentable  story  of  imported  in- 
toxicants told  in  all  ages  all  the  world  over. 

The  number  of  primitive  beers — cervisia,  korma,  sahaia,  zythoe 

^  Lasicius,  De  Diis  Sarmagitarum,  p.  44. 

«  Archil,  frg.  ap.  Athen.  x.  67  §  447.     Bergk  82 

uxnrtp  trap'  aiXf  fif^o^  Ij  Oprji^  ^"^P 

'  Nauok,  Aesch.  frg.  124 

Kal  ffffjLPOKdimi  Tovr*  iw  dp9p€l^  <rriyQ, 
It  is  clear  that  someone  drank  something  called  fip^op  but  beyond  that  the  meaning 
is  obscare  and  Nauok  throws  no  light.   In  my  first  edition  I  translated  the  passage 
wrongly. 

In  connection  with  ^purop  Prof.  Bury  kindly  draws  my  attention  to  the  yery 
interesting  statement  of  Suidas,  fipoOriBttt  ywatxts  olhru  Ka\m'>fitvai,  olorci  XlpvXXai 
Kal  irpoipi/fTidis.    These  ppo&ri6(t  were  clearly  inspired  Maenads. 

*  Diod.  V.  26. 
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— is  countless  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  them  in 
detail.  All  have  this  in  common,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  that  they  are  spirituous  drinks  made  of  fermented  grain, 
they  appear  with  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  they  tend  to 
supersede  mead,  and  are  in  turn  superseded  by  wine.  To  put  it 
inythologically  the  worship  of  Bromios,  Braites  and  Sabazios  pales 
before  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysos.  Sabazios  is  almost  wholly  left 
behind,  a  foreigner  never  naturalized^  Bromios  is  transformed 
l>eyond  recognition ;  to  the  old  name  is  given  a  new  meaning,  a 
now  etymology. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  had  there  been  only  Sabazios,  had 
Bromios  never  emerged  from  himself,  both  would  probably  have 
remained  in  Thracian  obscurity.  The  Thracians  never  conquered 
(ireece;  there  was,  therefore,  no  historical  reason  why  their  god 
should  impose  himself.  His  dominance  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  introduction  and  rapid  spread  of  the  vine.  Popular  tradition 
enshrined  as  it  usually  does  a  real  truth — the  characteristic  gift 
(;^apt9)  of  Dionysos  by  which  he  won  all  hearts  was  wine,  wine 
made  not  of  barley  but  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  A  new,  in- 
coming plant  attaches  itself  to  the  local  divinity,  whoever  and 
whatever  he  be.  The  olive  attached  itself  to  Athene  who  was 
there  before  its  coming,  and  by  the  olive  the  prestige  of  Athene 
was  sensibly  increased ;  but  the  olive,  great  glory  though  it  was 
and  though  a  Sophocles  sang  its  praises,  had  never  the  divine 
omnipotence  of  the  vine.  Olive  oil  over  all  the  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  supplanted  the  other  primitive  grease,  butter'. 
Butter  is  hard  to  keep  fresh  in  hot  countries,  as  every  traveller 
finds  to  his  cost  in  Italy  and  Greece  to-day.  But  the  supersession 
of  butter  by  oil  was  a  quiet,  unnoticed  advance,  not  a  triumphant 
progress  like  the  Coming  of  the  Vine. 

We  are  now  at  last  in  a  position  to  say  what  was  the  characteristic 
essence  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.     The  fact  however  repugnant 

1  In  the  north  as  to-day  the  Beer-god  retained  his  supremaoy.  It  is  interetthig 
to  note  that  the  British  saint,  St  Brigida,  re-performed  the  miracle  of  Cana  with 
the  oharacteristioally  northern  modification  that  she  turned  the  water  into  excallenl 
beer :  Christi  autem  ancilla  videm  quia  tune  Ulico  non  poterat  invenire  eerevUiafm, 
aquam  ad  balneum  portatam  henedixerit  et  in  optimam  cerevisiam  convena  e»t  a 
Deo  et  abundanter  sitientibus  propinata  est.  Acta  SS.  Febr.  L  Vita  it,  S.  Brigidaa 
cap.  IV.  quoted  by  Hehn,  op.  cit.  p.  149.  In  the  Egyptian  Book  of  th4  D§ad 
(Chap,  ox.)  the  desire  of  the  soul  is  for  cakes  and  ale. 

*  Hehn,  Kulturpflanun,  7th  edit.  p.  164. 
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must  be  fairly  faced.    This  essence  was  intoxication.     But  by  the 

very  nature  of  primitive  thought  this  essence  was  almost  instantly 

transformed  into  something  more,  something  deeper  and  higher 

than  mere  physical  intoxication.     It  was  intoxication  thought  of 

as  possession.     The  savage  tastes  of  some  intoxicant  for  the  first 

time,  a  great  delight  takes  him,  he  feels  literally  a  new  strange 

life  within  him.     How  has  it  come  about  ?    The  answer  to  him  is 

simply.     He  is  possessed  by  a  god  {hOeo^),  not  figuratively  but 

literally  and  actually ;  there  is  a  divine  thing  within  him  that  is 

more  than  himself,  he  is  mad,  but  with  a  divine  madness.     All 

intense  sorrow  or  joy  is  to  him  obsession,  possession.     When  in 

the  Hippolytua^  the  chorus  see  Phaedra  distraught  with  passion, 

instinctively  they  ask: 

*  Is  this  some  spirit,  O  child  of  man, 
Doth  Hecate  hold  thee  perchance  or  Pan, 
Doth  She  of  the  Mountains  work  her  ban 
Or  the  dread  Corybantes  bind  thee?' 

They  utter  not  poetical  imagery  but  a  real  belief 

To  what  beautiful  imaginations,  to  what  high  spiritual  vision 
this  Bacchic  cult  of  intoxication  led  will  best  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Orpheus.  For  the  present  some  other 
primitive  elements  in  Dionysiac  worship  remain  to  be  considered, 
elements  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  cult. 


Dionysos  the  Tree-God  (Dendrites). 

Intoxication  is  of  the  essence  of  the  god  Dionysos,  it  is  the 
element  that  marks  him  out  from  other  gods,  it  is  the  secret  of 
his  missionary  impulse;  but  to  suppose  that  it  exhausts  his  content 
would  be  a  grave  misunderstanding.  There  go  to  his  making  not 
only  this  distinctive  element  of  intoxication  but  certain  other 
primitive  factors  common  to  the  gods  of  other  peoples. 

Thinking  people  even  in  antiquity,  when  the  study  of  com- 
parative mythology  scarcely  existed,  were  struck  by  analogies 
between  Dionysos  and  other  divinities.  Plutarch,  who  thought 
much,  if  somewhat  vaguely,  on  religious  matters,  was  very  sensible 
of  this.     In   the   enlightened   and   instructive   parallel   that  he 

1  Ear.  Hipp,  141. 
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draws  ^  between  Osiris  and  Dionysos,  he  sees  that  Dionysos  like 
the  gods  of  many  other  peoples  is  a  god  who  in  some  senae 
embodies  the  life  of  nature  that  comes  and  goes- with  the  seaaops^ 
dies  and  rises  again  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  a  passage 
full  of  insight  he  draws  attention  to  the  analogies  of  the  diverse 
cults  he  had  observed.  'The  Phrygians  think  that  the  god  ie 
asleep  in  the  winter,  and  is  awake  in  summer,  and  at  the  one 
season  they  celebrate  with  Bacchic  rites  his  goings  to  bed  and  at 
the  other  his  risings  up.  And  the  Faphlagonians  allege  that  in 
the  winter  he  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned  and  in  the  spring  he 
is  stirred  up  and  let  loose.'  The  passage  and  others  that  will 
later  be  quoted  are  as  it  were  a  forecast  of  the  whole  comparative 
method. 

The  truth  that  Dionysos,  like  many  another  god,  was  a  god  of 
the  impulse  of  life  in  nature  was  not  only  apprehended  by  the 
philosopher,  it  was, also  evidenced  in  cultus.  This  is  seen  very 
clearly  in  two  popular  phases  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  his 
worship  as  a  tree-^od  and  his  worship  as  d  bull. 

The  vine  is  a  tree ;  but  Dionysos  is  Dendrites,  Tree-god,  and 
a  plant-god  in  a  far  wider  sense.  He  is  god  of  the  fig-tree,' 
Sykites;  he  is  Kisso&,  god  of  the  ivy;  he  is  Anthios,  god  of 
all  blossoming  things;  he  is  Phytalmios,  god  of  growth.  In  this. 
respect  he  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  certain  aspects  of  Poseidon, 
or  from  the  young  male  god  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese, 
Hermes.  Probably  this  aspect  of  the  god,  at  once  milder  and 
wider,'  was  always  acceptable  in  Southern  Greece  and  made  his 
affiliation  with  the  indigenous  Hermes  an  easy  matter.  Thie 
affiliation  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  art  Hermes  and 
Dionysos  appear,  as  they  were  worshipped  in  cultus,  as  henns; 
the  symbol  of  both  as  gods  of  fertility  is  naturally  the  phallos. 
The  young  Dionysos,  a  maturer  Liknites,  is  not  distinguishable 
from  Hermes. 

On  the  beautiful  cylix  by  Hieron*  reproduced  in  fig.  ISO, 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  thing  that  ancient  ceramography  has 

^  Plat,  de  It.  et  Otir.  lxiz.  ^piryn  di  ror  0€^  MfAtvM  x<«M4Drot  KaBf^uf,  Biptft 

Ila^\ay6iff  di  Karaiturdai  cal  KaBtlpyvvaScu  x*^f^''^t  VP^*  ^  KiP€ia$Q4  Koi  droX^v^M 
^dffKovai.  The  earlier  portioo  of  this  passage  deals  with  the  analogous  oolt  of 
I>aneter  (p.  128)  already  discussed. 

>  Berlin,  Cat.  2290.     Wiener  VorUgebldtter,  Serie  A,  Taf.  yi. 
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left  us,  this  affiliation  is  clearly  shown.  In  the  centre  design 
Dionysos  is  all  vine-god.  He  holds  a  great  vine- branch  in  his  left 
hand,  in  his  right  his  own  sceptre  the  thyrsos ;  his  worshipper  is 
a  horse-Satyr  piping  on  the  double  flutes.     But  on  the  exterior  of 

r 


Fio.  180. 


the  cup,  a  scene  of  cultus  rather  than  mythology,  he  is  of  wider 
import,  he  is  Dendritea  The  god  round  whom  the  lovely  Maenads 
dance  in  circle  is  a  rude  pillar  or  plank  draped  with  a  splendid 
ritual  garment.     It  is  a  primitive  herm  decorated  with  great 
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bunches  of  grapes,  but  also  with  ivy  sprigs  and  honeyoombe  and 
a  necklace  of  dried  figs,  such  as  the  Greek  peasant  now-a-days 
takes  with  him  for  food  on  a  journey.  He  is  god  of  all  grow- 
ing things,  of  every  tree  and  plant  and  natural  product,  and  only 
later  exclusively  of  the  vine.  He  takes  to  himself  ivy  and  pine 
and  honeycomb.  The  honey-drink  he  supersedes,  yet  honey  is 
sacred  to  him.  Only  the  olive  he  never  takes,  for  Athene  had  it 
already.  Ivy  especially  was  sacred  to  him ;  his  Maenads  chewed 
ivy  leaves^  for  inspiration,  as  the  Delphic  prophetess  chewed  the 
bay.  Pliny'  says:  '  Even  to  this  day  ivy  is  used  to  decorate  the 
thyrsos  of  the  god  and  the  helmets  and  shields  used  by  the  peoples 
of  Thrace  in  their  rites,'  and  this  ritual  ivy  is  remembered  by 
Dionysos  when  he  comes  to  Thebes': 

*I  cry  to  Thebes  to  waken,  set  her  hands 
To  clasp  my  wand,  mine  ivied  javelin. 
And  round  her  shoulders  hang  my  wild  fitwn-Bkin.' 

Very  primitive  in  form  but  wholly  of  the  vine-god  is  the 
xoanon  on  a  krater  in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre^ 


Fio.  181. 


1  Plut.  Quaest.  R.  cm. 
•  Eur.  Uacch.  65. 


«  Pliny  i^.H.  XVI.  62. 

«  Annali  d.  Intt,  1802,  Tar.  d'  agg.  0.  * 
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(fig.  131).  The  image  of  the  god  is  a  column  treated  as  a 
herm,  and  reminds  us  that  Dionysos  was  called  by  the  name 
Perikionios,  He-about-the-pillar.  The  two  representations  in 
figs.  131  and  130  are  characteristically  different.  The  rude  Satyrs 
have  but  one  way  of  worshipping  their  god,  they  fall  upon  the 
wine-cup;  the  Maenads,  worshipping  the  god  of  life,  bend  in 
ritual  ecstasy  to  touch  the  earth,  mother  of  life ;  the  wine-jar  in 
Hieron's  vase  is  present  as  a  symbol,  but  the  Maenads  revel 
aloof. 

The  worship  of  the  tree-god  was  probably  indigenous  in  Thrace 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  vine.  We  have  evidence  that  it 
lingered  on  there  down  to  Roman  times.  An  inscription  on 
a  cippus  recently  discovered  in  a  mosque  at  Elski  Djoumi*  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Saloniki  affords  curious  evidence.  The  cippus 
marked  the  grave  of  a  priestess  of  Dionysos.  Her  name  is  lost,  but 
the  word  priestess  (Upeia)  is  followed  by  two  characteristically 
Bacchic  epithets,  0v<ra  and  eveia.  She  is  priestess  of  the  thiasos 
of  the  'Carriers  of  the  Evergreen  Oak*  {7rpivo<f>6poi\  and  she  leaves 
to  her  guild  certain  property  in  vineyards.  If  they  do  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  bequest,  including  the  offering  of  a  wreath  of 
roses,  the  property  is  to  go  to  another  thiasos,  that  of  the  'Carriers 
of  the  Oak*  (Apoio<f>6poi,\  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  tree-god  was  too  simple  for  the  philosopher.  He  wanted 
to  abstract  Dionysos,  rid  him  of  not  only  his  anthropomorphic 
but  his  zoomorphic  and  phytomorphic  shapes.  Still  he  used  the 
tree-god  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  'principle  of  moisture.' 
Plutarch'  says  the  Greeks  regard  Dionysos  as  not  merely  lord 
and  originator  of  wine,  but  of  the  whole  principle  of  moisture. 
Of  this,  he  adds,  Pindar  is  in  himself  sufficient  witness  when  he 
says : 

*  Of  all  the  trees  that  are 
He  hath  his  flock,  and  feedeth  root  by  root, 

The  Joy -god  Dionysos,  the  pure  star 
That  shines  amid  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.' 

Plutarch  is  fond  of  this  beautiful  little  bit  of  Pindar.     He 

»  Perdrizet,  Hull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1900,  p.  322. 

'  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Ob.  zxxv.  drt  5'  oi)  fiSvw  toO  otwov  Atfn^vaof  dXX&  xal  irdo'iyt  irypat 
<pv<r€(ai''E\\rjv(t  ijyovvTtn  iri)p<or  Kal  dpxvy^  dpKit  IlUfdapot  fidprvs  eZrcu  Xiytaw 

Affdpiwp  a  vbfuop  Aihvvcot  'wokxjytfiyit  ai/^di^oc 

h.yvb¥  ip4yyot  6Tc6pat. 
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quotes  it  again  in  his  SymposiacsK  A  friend  who  is  a  farmer 
objects  that  Plutarch  has  shut  out  his  calling  from  the  worship 
of  the  Muses,  whereas  he  had  hoped  that  at  least  Thalia,  goddess 
of  increase,  might  be  his  to  worship.  Plutarch  says  the  charge 
is  not  a  just  one,  for  farmers  have  Dendrites,  He-of-the-Trees, 
and  Anesidora.  She-who-sends-up-gifbs ;  and  then  he  quotes  his 
favourite  passage.  Pindar  is  of  course  no  evidence  for  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Moisture.  Neither  poets  nor  primitive  people  use  any 
such  philosophical  jargon;  but  all  the  world  over  primitive  man 
did  and  still  does  welcome  the  coming  and  lament  the  going  of  the 
something  or  someone  who  makes  the  trees  and  plants  to  grow 
and  beasts  and  man  to  bring  forth.  Later,  though  they  are  litUe 
the  wiser  as  to  what  that  something  is,  they  will  call  it  the 
'  Principle  of  Moisture,'  or  if  they  are  poets  Love  or  Life. 

The  '  Principle  of  Moisture '  was  in  fashion  among  theologists 
long  before  Plutarch.  In  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  the  new  wine 
of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  has  to  be  poured  into  some  very  old 
bottles.  Teiresias  in  a  typically  orthodox  fashion,  characteristic  of 
the  timid  and  kindly  priest  all  the  world  over,  tries  to  water  it 
down  with  weak  rationalism.  Dionysos,  he  urges,  is  not  new  at 
all,  ho  is  very  old,  as  old  and  respectable  as  Demeter  herself;  she 
is  the  Principle  of  Dryness,  he  of  Moisture,  nothing  could  be  more 
safe  and  satisfactory.     He  thus  instructs  honest  Pentbeus*:. 

*Two  spirits  there  be, 
Young  prince,  that  in  man's  world  are  first  of  worth. 
Denictcr  one  is  named.    Slie  is  the  Earth — 
Call  her  what  name  thou  wilt ! — who  foods  man's  frame 
With  sustenance  of  things  dry.     And  that  which  como 
11  er  work  to  iKjrfect,  second,  is  tlie  Power 
From  Semelo  born.     He  found  the  liquid  shower 
Hid  in  tlie  gra^K)'.* 

This  is  the  rationalism  not  of  the  poet  Euripides,  but  of 
the  priest  Teiresias.  This  is  clear,  for  the  poet  in  the  next  line 
breaks  clean  away  from  the  tiresome  Dryness  and  Moisture  and 
is  gone  to  the  magic  of  sleep  and  the  blood  of  the  God  out- 
poured. 

»  Phit.  Sijinp.  IX.  11.  1.  «  Eur.  liacch.  271. 

^  Tlie  doctrine  of  Teiresias  was  wide-spread  in  (.Ireece  by  the  time  of  Diodorui. 
lie  says  (iv.  3):  Ka06\ov  di  fivOoXoyouai  rdty  d€Cjv  ntylarfit  diro3ux^<  riryx^**"  wop* 
dydpJ)irois  rods  raU  fi'tpytaiaa  vx( pfiaXo/Jiiyovs  Kara  Trji^  t^ptaip  tQ>¥  dyaJ^Qv  liid^vai^ 
T(  Kal  ^■fin'qTpa^  to¥  fth  rov  rpotnjvtardTOu  totov  y€¥6tk€¥0¥  tupirii^f  t^¥  5i  riyt  iffp&t 
rpoiprji  Tri¥  KpaTUrTTj¥  irapa6ovira¥  T<p  7^»'<t  tCj¥  d¥dputwut¥. 
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Plutarch  quotes  Pindar  as  authority  for  the  Principle  of 
Moisture,  and  undoubtedly  the  sap  of  trees  and  plants  sacred  to 
Dionysos  may  have  helped  out  the  abstraction.  But,  had  Plutaix^h 
known  it,  the  notion  is  associated  not  so  much  with  Dendrites,  the 
Tree-God,  as  with  a  figure  perhaps  still  more  primitive,  Dionysos 
the  Bull. 

Dionysos  the  Bull-God. 

Dionysos  Dendrites  is  easy  to  realize;  he  is  but  a  step  back 
from  the  familiar,  canonical  Vine-god.  The  Bull-god  Dionysos 
is  harder  to  accept  because  we  have  lost  the  primitive  habit  of 
thinking  from  which  he  sprang.  The  Greeks  themselves  suffered 
the  like  inconvenience.  They  rapidly  advauced  to  so  complete 
an  anthropomorphism  that  in  Periclean  Athens  the  dogma  of  the 
Bull-incarnation  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  stumbling-block,  a  faith 
as  far  as  possible  put  out  of  sight. 

The  particular  animal  in  which  a  god  is  incarnate  depends  of 
course  on  the  circumstances  of  the  worshippers.  If  he  is  in  a 
land  lion-haunted  his  god  will  be  apt  to  take  shape  as  a  lion ; 
later  the  lion  will  be  his  attendant,  his  servitor.  Lions  attend 
the  Mountain-Mother  of  Asia  Minor,  guard  her  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  265)  in  heraldic  fashion,  draw  her  chariot,  watch  her  throne". 
In  like  manner  Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  who  is  but  one  form  of 
the  same  Earth-Mother,  has  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  (fig.  121), 
and  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently  as  his  Mother,  an 
attendant  lion. 

In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  132  from  an  amphora  in  the  British 
Museum'  Dionysos,  with  kantharos  and  great  spreading  vine, 
stands  between  two  great  prophylactic  eyes.  A  little  lion  looks 
up  at  him,  dog-like,  adoring  his  master.  On  the  reverse 
Hephaistos  with  his  mallet  carries  the  vine  in  token  of  the 
power  of  the  god.  The  lion  in  this  picture  is  losing  his  reality, 
because  the  lion  has  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  terror  in  Greece. 
The  god  of  a  civilized,  agricultural  people  must  reincarnate  him- 
self in  other  animal  shapes,  in  the  Snake,  in  the  Kid,  most  of  all 
in  the  Bull.     The  Bull-god  may  have  been  too  savage  for  Periclean 

1  Myth,  and  Man.  Anc.  Athens,  jip.  44—50. 

3  B.M.  Cat.  B  264.    Gerhard,  AtuerUtene  VasenbiUUr,  Taf.  8S. 
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Athens,  but  Euripides  must  have  found  him  in  full  force  in 
Macedonia.  To  a  people  of  goat-herds  like  the  Arcadians  the 
goat  is  the  impersonation  of  life  and  generation;  to  a  people  of 


Fio.  182. 

cow-herds  the  bull  is  the  more  potent  and  splendid  vehicle.  In 
the  Bacchae  there  are  Snake-Epiphanies,  Lion-Epiphanie8»  but 
first  and  foremost  Bull- Epiphanies.     At  the  mystery  of  the  Birth* 

*A  Horned  God  was  found 
And  a  Qod  with  aerpenU  crowned.' 

In  the  supreme  Orphic  mystery,  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  482X 
the  worshipper  before  he  became  '  Bacchos '  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  a 
bull,  and,  probably  in  connection  with  this  sacrament,  the  Bull  form 
of  the  god  crystallized  into  a  mystery  dogma.  When  Pentheus  has 
imprisoned  the  *  Bacchos'  he  finds  in  the  manger  not  the  beautiful 
stranger  but  a  raging  bull ;  the  hallucination  was  doubtless  bred  of 
ancient  faith  and  ritual.     Again  when  in  the  Bacchae*  Dionysoe 


»  Enr.  liacch.  91). 


*  Eur.  Baceh,  918. 
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leads  him  forth  enchanted  to  his  doom  on  Cithaeron,  Pentheus  in 
his  madness  sees  before  him  strange  sights : 

'Yea  and  mine  eye 
Is  bright  1  Ton  sun  shines  twofold  in  the  sky, 
Thebes  twofold  and  the  Wall  of  Seven  Qates, 
And  is  it  a  Wild  Bull  this,  that  walks  and  waits 
Before  me?    There  are  horns  upon  thy  browl 
What  art  thou,  man  or  beast?    For  surely  now 
The  Bull  is  on  thee!' 

and  last  when  at  the  moment  of  their  uttermost  peril  the  Bacchants 
invoke  their  Lord  to  vengeance,  the  ancient  incarnations  loom  in 
upon  their  maddened  minds^ : 

'Appear,  appear,  whatso  thy  shape  or  name, 
0  Mountain  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Burning  Flame  1 
O  God,  Beast,  Mystery,  come  I' 

All  this  madness  is  based  not  only  on  a  deBnite  faith,  but  that 
faith  is  the  utterance  of  a  definite  ritual.  In  discussing  the  name 
Bromios  we  have  seen  (p.  414)  that  in  the  ritual  of  Dionysos 
in  Thrace  there  were  *  bull-voiced  mimes '  who  bellowed  to  the 
god.  The  scholiast*  on  Lycophrpn's  Alexandra  says  that  the 
'women  who  worshipped  Dionysos  Laphystios  wore  horns  them- 
selves, in  imitation  of  the  god,  for  he  is  imagined  to  be  bull-headed 
and  is  so  represented  in  art.'  Plutarch*  gives  more  particulars. 
'  Many  of  the  Greeks  represent  Dionysos  in  their  images  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  the  women  of  Elis  in  their  prayers  invoke  the 
god  to  come  to  them  with  his  bull-foot,  and  among  the  Argives 
there  is  a  Dionysos  with  the  title  Bull-bom.  And  they  summon 
him  by  their  trumpets  out  of  the  water,  casting  into  the  depths 
lambs  to  the  Door-keeper;  they  hide  their  trumpets  in  their 
thyrsoi,  as  Socrates  has  told  in  his  treatise  on  the  Hosioi.'  A 
bull-god  is  summoned  and  hs  emerges  from  water. 

It  will  later  (p.  495)  be  seen  to  what  strange  theological  uses 
the  Orphics  put  their  bull  and  lion  and  snake-shaped  Epiphanies ; 
for  the  present  it  must  be  noted  how  near  akin  these  were  to  the 
shapes  that  the  Southern  Greeks  gave  to  their  own  indigenous 

»  Eur.  Baeeh,  1017 

0ai^t  raGpot  ij  woXi&KpaPot  IStuf 

ipdKUfw  rj  rvpi^Xiywif  6paff$at  X^wv. 
'  Schol.  ad  Lyo.  AL  1287  Ktparo^poGffi  yiip  koI  avnu  icard  idiiifvuf  Atwi^ov, 
ravpSKpeufos  ykp  ^ovrd^erat  mU  puypa^iroi. 
•  Plut.  d€  Is.  et  Os.  xxxT. 

H.  28 
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gods.    Zeus  and  Athene  and  even  Poseidon  had,  by  the  fifth 

century  ac.»  become  pure  human  shapes,  but  the  ministrantt  of 

Poseidon  at  Cyzicus  were  down  to  the  time  of  Athenaeus  known  as 

Bulls S  and  lower  divinities  like  rivers  still  kept  their  bull  shape^ 

witness  the  pathetic  story  of  Deianeira  and  Achelotts*: 

*A  river  was  my  lover,  him  I  mean. 
Great  AcheloQs.  and  in  threefold  form 
Wooed  me,  and  wooed  again;  a  visible  bull 
Sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  coiled  gleaming  snake, 
And  sometimes  partly  man,  a  monstrous  shape 
Bull-fronted,  and  adown  his  shagflr  beard 
Fountains  of  dear  spring  w^ter  glistening  flowed.' 

In  those  old  divine  days  a  wooer  might  woo  in  a  hundred 
shapes,  and  a  maiden  in  like  fiuhion  might  fly  his  wooing.  It  is 
again  Sophocles'  who  tells  us  of  the  marriage  of  Pentheus : 

.  'The  wedlock  of  his  wedding  was  untold. 
His  wrestling  with  the  maiden  manifold.' 

The  red-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  133  looks  almost  like  an 
illustration  of  the  Trach%n%ae\    Here  is  the  monster;  but  he  is 
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man-froDted,  his  body  that  of  a  bull,  and  from  his  mouth  flows 
the  water  of  his  own  stream  AcheloUa  Herakles  is  about  to  break 
off  his  mighty  horn,  the  seat  of  his  strength ;  Deianeira  stands  by 
unmoved.     With  odd  insistence  on  his  meaning  the  vase-painter 

>  Atben.  p.  425  o.  '  Soph.  Traeh,  9.  *  Soph.  firg.  64S. 

«  Areh&oU>gi9che  Zeitung  zyi.  (1883),  Taf.  11.    This  yaie  is  now  in  the  Lourre. 
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draws  in  a  horn  parallel  with  the  stream  to  show  that  the 
stream  is  itself  a  cornucopia  of  growth  and  riches.  The  yase- 
painting  is  many  years  earlier  than  the  play  of  Sophocles. 

I  know  of  no  instance  where  an  actual  buU-Dionysos  is  repre- 
sented on  a  vase-painting,  but  in  the  design  in  fig.  134  from  an 


Fio.  184. 


amphora^  in  the  Wiirzburg  Museum  his  close  connection  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  rides  on  a  bull.  From  the  kantharos  in  his 
hand  he  pours  his  gift  of  wine.  This  representation  is  of  special 
interest  because  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  vase  Poseidon  holding 
his  trident  is  represented  riding  on  a  white  bull.  This  looks  as 
though  the  vase-painter  had  in  his  mind  some  analogy  between 
the  two  divinities  of  moisture  and  growth. 

With  the  bull-Poseidon  and  the  bull  river-god  at  hand,  the 
assimilation  of  the  bull-shaped  Dionysos  would  be  an  easy  task, 
the  more  as  he  was  god  of  sap  and  generation  and  life,  as  well  as 
of  wine.  Water  and  wine  were  blended  in  theology  as  in  daily 
life,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  South  lent  the  element  of  water. 


^  Gerhard,  Au»erU$ene  Voienbilder,  Taf.  47. 
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Diony806  then  by  his  tree-shape  and  his  bull-shape  is  clearlj 
shown  to  be  not  merely  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  but  rather  a 
primitive  nature  god  laid  hold  of,  informed  by  a  spirit  of  tfito0»- 
catUm.  Demeter  and  Eore  are  nature-goddesses,  they  have  their- 
uprisings  and  down-goings,  but  to  the  end  they  remain  sedate 
and  orderly.  Diouysos  is  as  it  were  the  male  correlative  of  Eore» 
but  changed,  transfigured  by  this  new  element  of  intoxication 
and  orgy. 

This  double  nature  of  the  god  finds  expression  in  one  of  his 
titles,  the  cultus  epithet  of  Dithyrambos,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
his  double  aspect  clearly  in  mind  that  this  difficult  epithet  can  at 
all  be  understood. 

DiTHYRAHBOS  AND  THE  DiTHTRAMB. 

The  title  Dithyrambos  given  to  Dionysos  and  the  Dithyramb, 
the  song  sung  in  his  honour,  must  be  considered  together ;  in  fiskct 
this  title  like  '  lacchos '  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  song. 

The  epithet  Dithyrambos  was  always  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  as  indicating  and  describing  the  manner  of  the  birth 
of  the  god.  Disregarding  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  %  in  Di  they 
believed  it  to  be  derived  from  Al  and  Ovpa,  double  door,  and  took 
it  to  mean  '  he  who  entered  life  by  a  double  door,'  the  womb  of  his 
mother  and  the  thigh  of  his  father.  This  was  to  them  the  cardinal 
'  mystery '  of  the  birth.  So  much  is  clear  firom  the  birth-song  of 
the  chorus  in  the  Bacchae^ : 

'Aoheloiis*  roaming  daughter, 
Holv  Diroe,  virgin  water, 
Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  Qod,  the  Mystery? 
When  from  out  the  fire  immortal 
To  himself  his  Qod  did  take  him, 
To  his  own  flesh,  and  hespake  him: 
"Enter  now  life's  second  portal, 
Motherless  mystery;  lo  I  break 
Mine  own  hody  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  of  the  Two-fofd  Door,  and  seal  thee 
Mine,  O  Bromios" — thus  he  spake— 
**And  to  this  thy  land  reveal  thee."' 

Dithyrambos  was  '  he  of  the  miraculous  birth,'  liknites  con- 
ceived mystically.  The  mistaken  etymology  need  not  make  us 
distrust  the  substantial  truth  of  the  tradition. 

1  Bar.  BaecK  619. 
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As  Dithyrambos  is  the  Babe  mystically  born,  so  the  Dithyramb 
was  uniformly  regarded  as  the  Song  of  the  Birth.  Plato  states 
this,  though  somewhat  tentatively,  in  the  LawsK  When  discuss- 
ing various  kinds  of  music  he  says :  '  Another  form  of  song,  the 
Birth  of  Dionysos  called,  I  think,  the  dithyramb.' 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Dionypos  as  the  principle  of  life 
and  generation  was  figured  as  a  bull,  it  is  therefore  no  surprise 
to  learn  fix)m  Pindar'  that  the  Dithyramb  '  drives '  the  bull : 

'Wl^ence  did  appear  the  Cbarites  who  sing 
.  To  Dionyse  their  kinff 
The  dithyramb,  the  chant  of  Bull-driving?' 

The  Cbarites  here  halt  half-way  between  ritual  and  poetry. 
They  are  half  abstract  rhythmical  graces,  half  the  Cbarites  of  an 
actual  cult.  The  song  of  invocation  to  the  Bull  sung  by  the 
women  of  Elis  has  been  already  noted.  It  is  the  earliest  Dithy- 
ramb preserved,  and  happily  in  his  Greek  Questions  Plutarch'  has 
left  us  a  somewhat  detailed  ^count.  He  asks,  'Why  do  the 
women  of  Elis  summon  Dionysos  in  their  hymns  to  be  present 
with  them  with  his  bull-foot?'  He  goes  on  to  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  little  ritual  hymn : 

*Hero,  Dionysos,  come 
To  thy  temple-home 
Here  at  Elis,  worshipful 
We  implore  thee, 
With  tny  Charites  adore  thee. 
Rushing  with  thy  bull-foot,  come! 
Noble  Bull,  noble  BuU.' 

The  fact  that  'Hero*  precedes  'Dionysos*  in  the  invocation 
makes  it  tempting  to  conjecture  that  we  have  here  a  superposition 
of  cults,  that  the  women  of  Elis  long  before  the  coming  of 
Dionysos  worshipped  a  local  hero  in  the  form  of  a  bull  and  that 

^  Plat.  Legg,  m.  700  b  SXKo  eUot  t^rjt  Aior^ov  yiptffitt  offuut  diB^pofifiot  \gy6fU90t. 
*  Find.  01,  ziii.  18 

ral  Aiur^ffov  T6$t9  i^^oPtv 

»  Plut.  Q.  Gr,  XXXVI. 

*AXe<air  ^t  vair, 

it  pobp  r^  /9o^  Todl  B^tnf. 

"A^te  TaOp€f  d^tt  raOpc. 
These  women  were  also  priestesses  of  Hera  and  as  Dr  Sam  Wide,  *  Ohthonisohe  und 
himmlisohe  Odtter  *  in  Arehiv  /.  Religiomwisiensehaft,  z.  1907,  p.  363,  has  I  think 
conclasiTely  shown,  the  two  cUTinities  worshipped  were  the  Boll  'H/mm  and  the 
Cow  "Hpa. 
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Dionysos  affiliated  his  cult;  but  another  possibility  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  that  Hero  is  in  the  hymn  purely  adjectival.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  word  meant  to  b^[in  with  only 
*  strong '  and  then  '  strong  one.* 

The  mention  of  the  Charites  is  important.  They  are  the  given 
of  increase  (p.  298),  who  naturally  attend  the  coming  of  the  life- 
god;  they  seem  here  analogous  to  the  nurses  of  Dionysos,  the 
sober  form  of  his  Maenada  They  attend  alike  his  coming  and 
his  birth. 

In  the  Delphic  Paean  (p.  416),  where  the  birth  of  Dionysos  in 
the  spring  is  celebrated,  the  title  Dithyrambos^  is  first  and  fore- 
most, before  Bacchos,  Euios,  Braites  and  Bromios : 

'  Come,  0  DithyramboB,  Baochos,  come, 
Euios,  Thrysos-Lord,  Braites,  come, 
Bromiofi,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  faring 
Holy  hours  of  thine  own  holy  spring. 

Evoey  BacchaSf  haU^  Paean^  haU^ 
Whom  in  sacred  Thebes  the  mother  fair, 
She,  Thyone,  once  to  Zeus  did  bear. 
All  the  stars  danced  for  Joy.    Mirth 
Of  mortals  hailed  thee,  Bacchos,  at  thy  birth.' 

The  new-born  god  is  Dithyrambos,  and  he  is  bom  at  the  resur- 
rection of  earth  in  the  spring-time. 

The  epithet  Paean,  belonging  to  Apollo,  is  here  given  to 
Dionysoa  At  the  great  festival  of  the  finishing  of  the  temple  ail 
is  to  be  harmony  and  peace ;  theology  attempts  an  edifying  bat 
impossible  syncretism.  Nothing  in  mythology  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Paean  and  the  Dithyramb  were  to  begin  with  poles 
asunder,  and  it  is  by  the  contrast  between  them  that  we  best 
understand  not  only  the  gist  of  the  Dithyramb  itself  but  the 
significance  of  the  whole  religion  of  Dionysos. 

The  contrast  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos,  Paean  and  Dithy- 
ramb, has  been  sharply  and   instructively  drawn  by  Plutaich, 

^Cte  $vp<rrf](>€t,  Bpdi' 
rdf  Bp6fn(€)f  ^piyoCtt  <rod 
raurd^c)]  Upatt  iv  upait, 

^voi  J  16  [Mkx*  u  u  nata> 

[d]y  e^/Soit  WOT*  4p  tMcut 
Zrj[yl  7(<»'aro]  xaXX/vait  Gvc^a. 
rdyret  d*  [dariptt  dyxVptv- 
o'or,  rdrret  5i  Pporol  xt^fl' 
oa¥  o'cut],  Bdjcxic,  yhvcau 
I  have  followed  throughout  Dr  H.  Weil's  verBion. 
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himself  a  priest  at  Delphi.  The  comparison  instituted  by  Plutarch 
between  the  rites  of  Osiris  and  those  of  Dionysos  has  been  already 
noted  (p.  401).  In  the  discourse  about  Isis  and  OsirisS  it  will  be 
remembered,  Plutarch  says  'the  affair  about  the  Titans  and  the 
Night  of  Accomplishment  accords  with  what  are  called  in  the 
rites  of  Osiris  "  Tearings  to  pieces/'  Resurrections,  Regenerations. 
The  same/  he  adds,  *  is  true  about  rites  of  burying.  The  i^ptians 
show  in  many  places  burial  chests  of  Osiris,  and  the  Delphians 
also  hold  that  the  remains  of  Dionysos  are  deposited  with  them 
near  to  the  place  of  the  oracle,  and  the  Consecrated  Ones  (Sciot) 
perform  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  what  time 
the  Thyiades  awaken  Liknites.'  In  a  word,  at  Delphi  there  were 
rites  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Osiris  and  concerned  with  the 
tearing  to  pieces,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  god  Dionysos,  and 
his  resurrection  and  re-birth  as  a  child*. 

In  another  discourse  {On  the  Ei  at  Delphi)  Plutarch*  tells  us 
that  these  ceremonials  were  concerned  with  the  god  as  Dithy- 
rambos, that  the  characteristic  of  the  Dithyramb  was  that  it  sang 
of  these  mutations,  these  re-births,  and  that  it  was  thereby  marked 
off  sharply  from  the  Paean  of  Apollo.  The  passage  is  so  in- 
structive both  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Dionysos  and  as  reflecting 
the  attitude  of  an  educated  Greek  towards  his  religion  that  it 
must  be  quoted  in  full.  Plutarch  has  been  discussing  and  con- 
trasting Dionysos  and  Apollo  apropos  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
at  Delphi,  a  worship  every  detail  of  which  he  must  certainly  have 
known.  Dionysos,  he  says,  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  Delphi  as 
Apollo  himself,  a  statement  rather  startling  to  modem  ear&  Then 
he  begins  to  work  out  the  contrast  between  the  two  gods  after  the 
philosophic  fashion  of  his  day.  Apollo  is  the  principle  of  simplicity, 
unity  and  purity,  Dionysos  of  manifold  change  and  metamorphosis. 
This  is  the  esoteric  doctrine  known  to  experts,  cloaked  from  the 
vulgar.  Among  these  experts  {a-o^mrepoi)  were  probably,  as  will 
be  seen  later  (p.  462),  Orphic  theologians.  He  goes  on  to  tell 
how  these  esoteric  doctrines  were  expressed  in  popular  ritual. 
He  of  course  inverts  the  natural  order  of  development     He 

»  Plut.  de  li.  et  0$,  xxxv. 

'  For  a  onrioas  and  very  intereatinff  lorriyal  of  the  paaaioii-play  of  Dionyaos 
see  B.  M.  Dawkins,  *  The  modem  oarniTal  in  Thraoe  and  the  oalt  of  Dionyaoa,' 
J.H,8.  1906,  p.  191. 

*  Plat,  de  Ei  ap.  Delph.  xx. 
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believes  that  the  doctrine  known  only,  to  the  few  gave  rise  to 

a  ritual  intended  to  express  it  in  popular  terms  for  the  vulgar; 

whereas  of  course  in  reality  the  ritual  existed  first  and  was  then 

by  the  experts  made  to  bear  a  mystical  meaning.    Bearing  ihia 

proviso  in  mind  Plutarch's  account  is  full  of  interest    'These 

manifold  changes  that  Dionysos  suffers  into  winds  and  water  and 

earth  and  stars  and  the  births  of  plants  and  animals  they  enigoia- 

tically  term  "rending  asunder"  and  ''tearing  limb  from  limb"; 

and  they  call  the  god  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  and  Nyktelios  and 

Isodaites,  and  tell  of  certain   Destructions  and   Disappearanees 

and  Resurrections  and  New-Births  which  are  fables  and  riddlee, 

appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  metamorphoses.     And  to  him  (Le. 

Dionysos)  they  sing  dithyrwmbio  measures  full  of  sufferings  and 

metamorphosis,  which  metamorphosis  has  in  it  an  element  of 

wandering  and  distraction.     For  '^  it  is  fitting/'  as  Aeschylus  says, 

that  ''the   dithyramb  of  diverse  utterance  should  accompany 

Dionysos  as  his  counterpart,  but  the  ordered  Paean  and  the 

sober  Muse  should  attend    Apollo."     And  artists   in  sculpture 

represent  Apollo  as  ever  young  and  ageless,  but  Dionysos  they 

represent  as  having  many  forms  and  shapes.     In  a  word,  they 

attribute  to  the  one  uniformity  and  order  and  an  earnest  simplicity, 

but  to  the  other  a  certain  incongruousness  owing  to  a  blend  made 

up  of  sportiveness  and  excess  and  earnestness  and  madness.    They 

invoke  him  thus: 

"  Euiot},  thou  Dionysos,  who  by  the  fiame  of  thy  rite 
Dost  womon  to  madness  incite."' 

Plutarch  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  division  of  the  ritual  year 
at  Delphi  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Apollo  as  incoming 
conqueror  has  taken  the  larger  and  the  fiEiirer  portion. 

'And  since  the  time  of  the  revolutions  in  these  changes  is 
not  equal,  but  the  one  which  they  call  Satiety  is  longer,  and  the 
other  which  they  call  Craving  is  shorter,  they  observe  in  this 
matter  a  due  proportion.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  use 
the  Paean  in  their  sacrificial  ceremonies,  but  at  the  approach  of 
winter  they  wake  up  the  Dithyramb  and  make  the  Paean  cease. 
For  three  montlis  they  invoke  the  one  god  (Dionysos)  in  place  of 
the  other  (Apollo),  as  they  hold  that  in  respect  to  its  duration  the 
setting  in  order  of  the  world  is  to  its  conflagration  as  three  to  ona' 

Plutarch's   use   of  technical   terms,  e.g.  conflagration  (^mrv- 
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pm<n.^\  betrays  that  he  is  importing  into  his  religious  discussion 
philosophic  speculations,  and  especially  those  of  Heraclitus.  Into 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him ;  the  important  points  that 
emerge  for  the  present  argument  are  that  the  Dithyramb  was 
a  ritual  song  sung  in  the  winter  season,  probably  at  festivals 
connected  with  the  winter  solstice,  of  an  orgiastic  character  and 
dealing  with  the  god  as  an  impersonation  of  natural  forces,  dealing 
with  his  sufferings,  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  as  such  con- 
trasted with  the  sober  simple  Paean.  In  a  word  the  Dithyramb, 
and  with  it  the  title  Dithyrambos,  resume  the  two  factors  that 
we  have  detected  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  old  spirit  of 
life  and  generation,  and  the  new  spirit  of  intoxication. 

It  remains  to  enquire  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  difficult 
etymology*  of  the  word. 

The  popular  etymology,  that  saw  in  Dithyrambos  the  god-of- 
the-double-door,  is  of  course  impossible.  Dithyrambos,  all  philo- 
logists agree,  cannot  etymologically  be  separated  from  its  cognate 
thriambos,  which  gave  to  the  Latins  their  word  triumphus.  The 
word  thriambos  looks  as  if  it  were  formed  on  the  analogy  of  iambos. 
It  may  be  that  Suidas'  among  his  many  confused  conjectures  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  throws  out  accidentally  the  right  clue. 
He  says  Hhey  call  the  madness  of  poets  thriasis*  May  not 
thriambos  mean  the  mad  inspired  orgiastic  measure?  The  first 
syllable  with  its  long  %  may  possibly  be  referred  to  the  root  Ai 
already  discussed  under  Diasia  (p.  23).  At  a  time  when  in 
etymology  the  length  of  syllables  was  wholly  disregarded  the  Ai 
in  Ato9  might  help  out  the  confusion,  and  last  some  brilliant 
theologian  intent  on  edification  thought  of  the  double  doors. 
Mythology  has  left  us  dim  hints  as  to  the  functions  of  certain 
ancient  maiden  prophetesses  at  Delphi  called  Thriae.  May 
they  not  have  been  the  Mad  Maidens  who  sang  the  mad  song, 
the  thriambos  1 

^  The  Buggestion  that  follows  as  to  the  oonneotion  of  the  word  Dithyramb  with 
Thriae  is  only  given  tentatively.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  word  Dithyramb  may 
be  of  foreip  origin.  Epiphanias  {Adv,  Haeret,  vol.  i.  bk  iii.  p.  1098  d)  tells  of 
a  goddess  in  Egypt,  worshipped  with  orgiastic  rites  under  the  name  TlBpa/j^, 
She  was  akin  to  Heoate  (dXXoc  di  rf  TtBpd/ifiip  'Brdnyv  ipfiriPwo/Upifp).  TlBoatAfiot 
may  have  come  with  other  orgiastic  elements  from  Crete  to  Thrace  (see  p.  460). 

'  Saidas  s.y.  Xiyov^i  y^  Bpinauf  rV  ^'^  irocip«dr  fiawtaw,  Soidks  also  soggeets 
connection  with  Bpia  fig-leaves,  ij  dir6  roO  Sfna,  rd  ^XXa  r^  ffwnjt  dpoMtt/tdnit  rtf 
Aio¥ij<r(t).  In  view  of  Mr  Paton's  investigations.  Rev,  AreK  1907,  p.  '61,  this 
derivation  spite  of  quantity  seems  poesible. 
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Of  the  Thriae  we  are  told  by  Philoohoros*  that  they  were 
nymphs  of  Parnassos,  nurses  of  Apollo.  Save  for  this  mention  we 
never  hear  that  Apollo  had  any  nurses,  he  was  wholly  the  son 
of  his  father.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  were  nurses  of 
Dionysos  ? 

The  account  of  these  mysterious  Thriae  given  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn'  to  Hermes  is  strange  and  suggestive.  Hermes  is  made  to 
tell  how  his  first  gift  of  prophecy  came  not  from  Zeus,  but  from 
three  maiden  prophetesses  : 

'For  there  are  sisters  bom,  called  Thriae,  maiden  thin^ 
Three  are  they  and  they  joy  them  in  glorv  of  swift  wings. 
Upon  their  heads  is  sprinkled  fine  flour  of  barley  white, 
They  dwell  aloof  in  dwellings  beneath  Pamassos'  height 
They  taught  me  love  of  soothsaying,  while  I  my  heras  did  feed, 
Being  yet  a  boy.    Of  me  and  mine  my  C&ther  took  no  heed. 
And  thence  they  flitted,  now  this  way,  now  that,  upon  the  wing^ 
And  of  all  things  that  were  to  be  thev  uttered  soothsaying. 
What  time  they  fed  on  honey  fresh,  mod  of  the  gods  divine, 
Then  holy  madness  made  their  hearts  to  speak  the  truth  incline^ 
But  if  from  food  of  honeycomb  they  needs  must  keep  aloof 
Confused  they  buzz  among  themselves  and  speak  no  word  of  sooth.' 

The  Thriae  are  nurses  like  the  Maenads,  they  rave  in  holy 
madness  {dvtovtnv)  like  the  Thyiades,  but  their  inspiration  is  not 
from  Bacchos,  the  wine-god,  not  even  from  Bromios  or  Sabazios  or 
Braites,  the  beer-gods ;  it  is  from  a  source,  from  an  intoxicant  yet 
more  primitive,  from  honey.  They  are  in  a  word  'MelissaeV 
honey-priestesses,  inspired  by  a  honey  intoxicant ;  they  are'  bees^ 
their  heads  white  with  pollen;  they  hum  and  buzz,  swarming 
confiisedly.  The  honey  service  of  ancient  ritual  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  91),  and  the  fact  that  not  only  the  priestesses  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  were  '  Bees,'  but  also  those  of  Demeter,  and, 
still  more  significant,  the  Delphic  priestess  herself  was  a  Bee. 
The  oracle  of  the  Bessi  (p.  369)  was  delivered  by  a  priestess,  and 
the  analogy  with  Delphi  is  noted  by  Herodotus;  may  not  the 
priestess  of  the  Bessi  have  also  been  a  Bee?  The  Delphic 
priestess  in  historical  times  chewed  a  laurel  leaf,  but  when  she 
was  a  Bee  surely  she  must  have  sought  her  inspiration  in  the 
honeycomb. 

^  Philoch.  frg.  125  ap.  Zenob.  prcv.  cent,  ▼.  75, 4>iX6xo^  ^^n^w  Sn  p6fi^  jconi^cr 
r6y  Uapifaaffdy  rpo^l  'Av^XXuwot  rpcct  KaXodfUPtu  Optai,  d^'  wr  al  fuurrucmt  ^'^ti 
Spial  KaXoOyrai. 

'  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Mere.  551—563.  I  accept  Hermann's  reading  O/nrnt  fdr 
Mo7m&(,  of.  Oemoll  ad  loo. 

*  For  Bee-goddesaes  and  Bee-priesteBses  see  Dr  Neaatadt's  interesting  monograph 
De  love  Oretico,  ni.  De  Melitta  dea. 
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With  all  these  divine  associations  about  the  bee,  a  creature 
wondrous  enough  in  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  was 
figured  by  art  as  a  goddess  and  half  human.  In  fig.  136  we  have 
such  a  representations  a  woman  with  high 
curled  wings  and  a  bee  body  from  the  waist 
downwards.  The  design  is  from  a  gold 
embossed  plaque  found  at  Camiros. 

When  Euripides  would  tell  of  the  dread 

power  of   Aphrodite    haunting   with    her 

doom    all    living    things,    Aphrodite   who 

was  heir  to  all  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 

Earth-Mother,  the  image, of  the  holy  bee 

comes  to  his  mind  charged  with  mysterious 

associations  half  lost  to  us.     He  makes  the  chorus  of  maidens  in 

the  Hippolytua  sing" : 

*0  mouth  of  Dirce,  O  sod-built  wall 
That  Dirce's  wells  run  under; 
Ye  know  the  Cyprian's  fleet  foot-fall. 
Ye  saw  the  neavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-bom  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 

The  Bride  of  the  bladed  thunder, 
For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  life,  and  she  floats  in  the  air 
Bee-like,  death-like,  a  wonder.' 

The  thriambos*  was  then,  if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  song 

of  the  Thriae  or  honey-priestesses,  a  song  from  the  beginning  like 

the  analogous  Dithyramb  confused,  inspired,  impassioned.     The 

title  Dithyrambos  through  its  etymology  and  by  its  traditional  use 

belonged  to  Dionysos,  conceived  of  in  his  twofold  aspect  as  the 

nature-god  born  anew  each  year,  the  god  of  plants  and  animals  as 

well  as  of  human  life,  and  also  as  the  spirit  of  intoxication.     It 

remains  to  ask  what  was  the  significance  of  such  a  god  to  the 

Greeks  who  received  him  as  an  immigrant  from  the  North.     How 

far  did  they  adopt  and   how  far  modify  both  elements  in  this 

strange  and  complex  new  worship? 

^  For  a  full  aoooant  of  *  the  Bee  in  Greek  Mjtholonr  *  aee  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  J,H»8. 
XV.  1896,  p.  1.  «  Eur.  Hipp.  565. 

*  Splaflfiot  translated  bj  the  BomanB  into  the  plain  prose  of  *  triumph '  leemf  to 
have  remained  to  the  Oreeks  a  poetical  word  cooBecrated  to  poetioal  aaage.  Conon 
sajB  indeed  of  Tereas  in  telling  the  story  of  Philomela :  rifum  rifp  a^r^  yXQ^ffop 
Miu)s  rbv  iK  \6yutp  Bpta/ifiQif  (Narrat,  xzxi.),  bat  the  story  and  tiie  usage  of  the 
word  seem  borrowed  from  some  poetioal  scarce.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  kindly  drew 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  oar  earliest  literary  mention  of  the  thrUmbo$ 
(Kratinos,  Koch  frg.  86)  it  is  apparently  sang  by  a  female  singer: 
6t€  9^  rout  /raXoit  Bpidfiftovt  dpOfi^Twv*  dwypcBdi^ov. 
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.First,  what  significance  had  Dionysos  to  the  Greeks  as  a  natnre- 
god,  in  his  animal  and  vegetable  forms  as  bull  and  tree  t 

Long  before  the  coming  of  Dionysos  the  Qreeks  had  nature- 
gods  :  they  had  Demeter  goddess  of  the  corn,  they  had  Poseidon 
Phytalmios  god  of  the  growth  of  plants,  they  had  the  Charites 
givers  of  all  increase.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  all 
these  and  many  another  nature-god  had  passed  into  a  state  of 
complete  anthropomorphism.  They  represent  human  rather  than 
merely  physical  relations,  they  have  cut  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
loose  from  plant  and  animal  nature.  Demeter  is  far  more  mother 
than  corn.  Hermes  is  the  young  man  in  his  human  splendour, 
and  spite  of  his  Herm-form  and  phallic  worship  has  well  nigh 
forgotten  that  he  was  once  a  spirit  of  generation  in  flocks  and 
planta  Athene,  like  her  mother  the  earth,  had  once  for  her 
vehicle  a  snake  (p.  305),  but  she  has  waxed  in  glory  till  she 
comes  to  be  a  motherless  splendour  born  of  the  brain  of  Zens,  an 
incarnate  city  of  Athens.  These  magnificent  Olympians  have 
shed  for  ever  the  slough  of  animal  shapes.  Dionysos  came  to 
Greece  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  development  when  he  was  still 
half  bull  half  tree,  and  this  earlier  stage  was  tolerated,  even 
welcomed,  by  a  people  who  had  themselves  outgrown  it. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  came  to  be.  Man  when  he 
worahips  a  bull  or  a  tree  has  not,  even  to  himself,  consciously 
emerged  as  human.  He  is  still  to  his  own  thinking  brother  of 
plants  and  animals.  As  he  advances  he  gains  but  also  loses,  and 
must  sometimes  retrace  his  steps.  The  Greeks  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  may  well  have  been  a  little  weary  of  their  anthropo- 
morphic Olympians,  tired  of  their  own  magnified  reflection  in  the 
mirror  of  mythology,  whether  this  image  were  distorted  or  halo- 
crowned.  They  had  taken  for  their  motto  '  Know  Thyself,'  but  at 
the  fountain  of  self-knowledge  no  human  soul  has  ever  yet 
quenched  its  thirst.  With  Dionysos,  god  of  trees  and  plants  as  well 
OS  human  life,  there  came  a  '  return  to  nature,'  a  breaking  of  bonds 
and  limitations  and  crystallizations,  a  desire  for  the  life  rather  of 
the  emotions  than  of  the  reason,  a  recrudescence  it  may  be  of  animal 
passions.  Nowhere  is  this  return  to  nature  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  Bacchae^  6f  Euripidea    The  Bacchants  leave  their  human 

1  See  Mr  Gilbert  Marraj,  Euripides,  p.  lz?ii. 
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homes,  their  human  work  and  ordered  life,  their  looms  and 
distaffs,  and  are  back  with  the  wild  things  upon  the  mountains. 
In  token  of  this  their  hair  flows  loose,  they  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skin  of  beasts,  they  are  girt  with  snakes  and  crowned  with  ivy 
and  wild  briony,  and  leaving  their  human  babes  they  suckle  the 
young  of  wolves  and  deer^ : 

'And  one  a  young  fawn  held,  and  one  a  wild 
Wolf-cub,  and  fra  them  witn  white  milk  and  smiled 
In  love,  young  mothers  with  a  mother's  breast, 
And  babes  at  home  forgotten.' 

Euripides,  it  maybe,  utters  his  own  longing  to  be  free  from  the 
tangle  and  stress  of  things  human,  but  it  is  into  the  mouths  of 
the  chorus  of  Maenads  that  he  puts  the  lovely  song* : 

*Will  they  ever  come  to  me,  ever  again. 

The  long,  long  dances. 
On  through  the  dark  till  the  dim  stars  wane? 
Shall  I  feel  the  dew  on  mv  throat  and  the  stream 
Of  wind  in  my  hair?    Shall  our  white  feet  gleam 

In  the  dim  expanses? 
0  feet  of  a  Fawn  to  the  greenwood  fled, 
Alone  in  the  grass,  and  the  loveliness; 
Leap  of  the  Hunted,  no  more  in  dread, 

Bojond  the  snares  and  the  deadly  press. 
Yet  a  voice  still  in  the  distance  sounds, 
A  voice  and  a  fear  and  a  haste  of  hounds, 
'0  wildly  labouring,  fiercely  fleet, 

Onwfiuti  yet  by  river  and  glen — 
Is  it  joy  or  terror  ye  storm-swift  feet  ? — 
To  the  dear  lone  lands  untroubled  of  men, 
Where  no  voice  sounds,  and  amid  the  shadowv  green 
The  little  things  of  the  woodland  live  unseen.'^ 

Nor  is  it  only  that  the  Maenads  escape  from  their  humanity  to 
worship  on  the  mountain,  they  find  there  others,  a  strange  congre- 
gation, that  worship  with  them': 

'There 
Through  the  appointed  hour,  they  made  their  prayer 
And  worship  of  the  Wand,  with  one  aooord 
Of  heart,  and  cry  "  lacchos,  Bromios,  Lord, 
Qod  of  Qod  bom ! "    And  all  the  mountain  felt 
And  worshinped  with  them;  and  the  wild  things  knelt, 
And  ramped  and  gloried,  and  the  wilderness 
Was  filled  with  moving  voices  and  dim  stress.' 

This  notion  of  a  return  to  nature^  is  an  element  in  the  worship 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  699.  «  16.  862.  »  16.  728. 

*  Nietzsche  has  drawn  in  this  respect  a  contrast,  beaatiful  and  profoondly  true, 
between  the  religion  and  art  of  Apollo  and  DionysoB.  Apollo,  oarefal  to  remain  his 
splendid  self,  projects  an  image,  a  dream,  and  calls  it  god.  It  is  illation  {Sehein)^ 
its  watchword  is  limitation  (Mooti),  Know  thyself,  Nothing  too  much.    IHonysos 
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of  Dionysos  so  simple,  so  moving  and  in  a  sense  so  modem  thAt 
we  realize  it  without  effort  It  is  harder  to  attain  to  anything 
like  historical  sympathy  with  the  second  element — that  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos  witboai 
rousing  in  our  own  minds  an  instinctive  protest  Intoxication  to 
us  now-a-days  means  not  inspiration  but  excess  and  consequent 
degradation ;  its  associations  are  with  crime,  with  the  slums,  with 
hereditary  disease,  with  every  form  of  abuse  that  abases  man,  not 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts  but  far  beneath  them. 

In  trying  to  understand  how  the  Qreeks  felt  towards  Dionysos 
we  must  bear  in  mind  one  undoubted  fact  The  Greeks  were 
not  as  a  nation  drunkards.  Serious  excess  in  drink  is  rare 
among  southern  nations,  and  the  Qreeks  were  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  When  they  came  in  contact  with  northern  nations 
like  the  Thracians,  who  drank  deep  and  seriously,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  disgusted. 

Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence,  much  of  it  drawn  from  the 
discussion  in  the  Deipnosophistae  of  Athenaeus^  on  Wine  and 
Wine-cups.  The  general  tone  of  the  discourse,  while  it  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  drinking,  is  averse  to  drunkenness.  '  The  men  of  old  time 
were  not  wont  to  get  drunk.'  The  reason  given  is  characteristically 
Greek ;  they  disliked  the  unbridled  license  that  ensued.  It  was  weU 
said  by  the  inventors  of  proverbs,  *  Wine  has  no  rudder.'  Plato'  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Laws  said  it  was  unfitting  for  a  man  to  drink 
to  the  point  of  drunkenness,  except  on  the  occasions  of  festivals  of 
that  god  who  was  the  giver  of  wine.  An  occasional  and  strictly 
defined  license  under  the  sanction  of  religion  is  widely  different 
from  a  general  habit  of  intemperance.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Laws*,  in  speaking  of  various  foreign  nations  Northern  and  Oriental, 
e.g.  Celts,  Iberians,  Thracians,  Lydians  and  Persians,  he  says 
'  nations  of  that  sort  make  a  practice  of  drunkenness.' 

The  Greek  habit  of  drinking  was  marked  off  from  that  of  the 
Thracians  by  two  customs,  they  drank  their  wine  in  small  cups 

breaks  all  bonds;  his  motto  is  the  limitless  Excess  (VehermacLBt),  Eottasy.  Dom 
ludividuum  mit  alien  »einen  Qrenzen  und  Maaaen  ging  hier  in  der  Selb$tpergi$$giik€it 
der  diony»i$ehen  ZusUinde  unter,  und  vergasi  die  apoUinischtn  Satzungen  (NieiiatdM, 
Die  Geburt  der  TragiUlie,  p.  37). 

1  Ath.  zi.  81  p.  427.  *  Plat.  Legg,  p.  776.  *  26.  p.  687. 
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and  they  mixed  it  freely  with  water.  One  of  the  guests  in 
Athenaeus  remarks^  that  it  is  worth  while  enquiring  whether  the 
men  of  old  times  drank  out  of  large  cups.  *For/  he  adds, 
'  Dicaearchus  the  Messenian,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  his  dis- 
course on  Alcaeus  says  they  used  small  cups  and  drank  their  wine 
mixed  with  much  water.'  He  goes  on  to  cite  a  treatise  'On 
Drunkenness '  by  Chamaeleon  of  Heracleia,  in  which  Chamaeleon 
stated  not  only  that  the  custom  of  using  large  cups  was  a  recent 
one  but  that  it  was  imported  from  the  barbarians.  Imported 
indeed  but  never  really  naturalized,  for  he  goes  on  to  say, '  They 
being  devoid  of  culture  rush  eagerly  to  excess  in  wine  and 
provide  for  themselves  all  manner  of  superfluous  delicacies.'  It 
is  clear  that  in  respect  of  wine  and  food  as  of  everything  else  the 
Greek  was  in  the  main  true  to  his  motto  'Nothing  too  much.' 
Drunkenness  was  an  offence  in  his  eyes  against  taste  as  well  as 
morals. 

Large  drinking  cups  were  a  northern  barbarian  characteristic' ; 
they  were  made  originally  of  the  huge  horns  of  the  large  breed 
of  cattle  common  in  the  North,  they  were  set  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  later  sometimes  actually  made  of  precious  metals  and 
called  rhyta,  Chamaeleon  goes  on  to  say, '  in  the  various  regions 
of  Greece  neither  in  works  of  art  nor  in  poems  shall  we  find  any 
trace  of  a  large  cup  being  made  save  in  such  as  deal  with  heroea' 
That  to  the  dead  hero  was  allowed  even  by  the  Orphics  the 
guerdon  of  *  eternal  drunkenness '  will  be  seen  later  (Chap,  xi.),  but 
the  living  hero  only  drank  of  large  cups  of  unmixed  wine  out  of 
ceremonial  courtesy  to  the  Northerner.  Xenophon  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Anabasis  describes  in  detail  the  drinking  festival 
given  by  the  Thracian  Seuthes.  When  the  Greek  general  and 
his  men  came  to  Seuthes  they  embraced  first  and  then  accoi'ding 
to  the  Thracian  custom  horns  of  wine  were  presented  to  them. 
In  like  manner  the  Macedonian  Philip  pledged  his  friends  in 
a  horn  of  wine.  It  was  from  silver  horns  that  the  Centaurs 
drank  (p.  38.5).  A  flatterer  and  a  demagogue  might  drink  deep 
for  his  own  base  purposes.  Of  the  arch -demagogue  Alcibiades 
Plutarch'  says:  'At  Athens  he  scoffed  and  kept  horses,  at  Sparta 
he  went  close-shaved  and  wore  a  short  cloak  and  washed  in  cold 

1  Ath.  XI.  4  p.  4G1.  *  Ath.  xi.  61  p.  476. 

*  Plat.  De  aduL  et  amie.  Tn. 
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water,  in  Thrace  he  fought  and  drank/  War  and  drink,  Ares  and 
Dionysos,  have  been  in  all  ages  the  ohoeen  divinities  of  tbt 
Northerner.  Diodorus^  in  speaking  of  ceremonial  wine-dxinkii^ 
makes  a  characteristically  Qreek  statement :  '  They  say  that  tiiote 
who  drink  at  banquets  when  unmixed  wine  is  provided  invoke  the 
Qood  Qenius,  but  when  after  the  meal  wine  is  given  mixed  witk 
water  they  call  on  the  name  of  Zeus  the  Saviour ;  for  they  hold 
that  wine  drunk  unmixed  produces  forms  of  madness,  but  thai 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  the  joy  of  it  and  the 
delight  remain,  and  the  injurious  element  that  causes  msdnoi 
and  license  is  corrected.'  The  Qood,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  oaU 
him '  Wealthy,'  Spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  the  old  wine-god  of 
Thrace  and  Boeotia ;  the  blending  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  is  the 
taking  of  it  over  to  the  mildness  and  temperance  of  the  Greek 
character. 


Excess  was  rare  among  the  southern  Greeks,  and,  even  when 
they  exceeded,  because  they  were  a  people  of  artists  tbaj 
euphemized.  No  one  but  a  Greek  could  have  conceived  the 
lovely  little  vase-painting  from  an  oinochoe  in  the  Boston  Museom 


Fio.  186. 


of  Fine  Arts*  in  fig.  136.  A  beautiful  maiden  is  the  centre 
of  the  scene.  She  is  a  worshipper  of  Dionysos.  In  her  lefi 
hand  is  a  tall  thyrsos  and  she  holds  the  cup  of  Dionysos,  the 

1  Diod.  IT.  8. 

*  Bo$Um  Uu»euM  Annual  Report,  1901,  p.  60,  No.  dO.    P.  Hartwig,  atrmm 
Helbigiana,  p.  111. 
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kantharos,  in  her  right.  It  is  empty,  and  she  seems  to  ask  the 
Satyr  who  stands  before  her  to  refill  it  from  his  oinochoe.  But 
he  will  not,  she  has  had  too  much  already.  Over  her  beautiful 
head,  slightly  inclined  as  if  in  weariness,  is  inscribed — and  who 
but  a  Greek  would  have  dared  to  write  it  ? — her  name  '  Eraipale.' 
Behind  her  comes  a  kindly  sober  friend  bearing  in  her  hand  a  hot 
drink,  smoking  still,  to  cure  her  sicknesa 

Perhaps  because  the  extreme  of  drunkenness,  its  after  degra- 
dation and  squalid  ugliness,  was  rare  among  the  Greeks,  they  were 
better  able  to  realize  that  in  its  milder  forms  it  lent  lovely  motives 
for  art.  Wine  by  the  release  it  brings  from  self-consciousness 
unslacks  the  limbs  and  gives  to  pose  and  gesture  the  new  beauty 
of  abandonment.  Degas  has  dared  to  seize  and  fix  for  ever  the 
beauty  he  saw  in  that  tragedy  of  degradation — a  woman  of  the 
people  besotted  by  absinthe.  The  peeping  moralist  that  lurks  in 
most  of  us  intrudes  to  utter  truth  beside  the  mark  and  say  that 
she  is  wicked.  To  the  Greek  artist  there  was  no  such  extreme 
issue  between  art  and  morality.  To  him,  whether  poet  or  vase- 
painter,  to  drink  and  fall  asleep  was  if  not  a  common  at  least 
a  beautiful  experience,  one  he  painted  on  many  a  vase  and  sang 
in  many  a  song.  A  festival  without  the  grace  and  glory  of  wine 
would  to  him  have  been  shorn  of  well  nigh  all  its  goodliness. 
On  this  it  is  needless  to  insist.  To  him  peace  and  wine  and  sleep 
are  playfellows  loving  and  lovely*: 

'Eyelids  closed  and  lulled  heart  deep 
In  gentle,  unforbidden  sleep, 
Street  by  street  the  city  brims 
With  lovers'  feasts  and  bums  with  lovers'  hymns.' 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noted.  Not  only  did  the  Greeks 
mix  their  Thracian  wine  with  water,  tempering  the  madness  of 
the  god,  but  they  saw  in  Dionysos  the  god  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  intoxication.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  drama  was 
early  connected  with  the  religion  of  Dionysos ;  his  nurses  are  not 
only  Maenads,  they  are  Muses ;  from  him  and  him  only  comes  the 
beauty  and  magic  of  their  song : 

*  Hail  Child  of  Semele,  only  by  thee 
Can  any  singing  sweet  and  gmcious  bo.' 

The  contrast  between  sheer  Thracian  madness  and  the  Athenian 

1  Bacchyl.  Paean,  Bergk  13,  trans,  by  Mr  D.  8.  MaoCk>ll. 
H.  29 
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notion  of  inspiration  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  two  figures  of 
Dionysos  as  represented  on  the  two  vase-paintings  in  fig.  137  and 
fig.  138,  vase-paintings  roughly  contemporaneous,  the  first  in  the 


Fio.  137. 


style  of  Hieron,  the  second  in  that  of  Brygos.  In  fig.  137  fix)m  a 
red-figured  stamnos^  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  the  Thracian 
Dionysos  drunk  with  wine,  a  brutal  though  still  splendid  savage ; 
he  dances  in  ecsta.sy  brandishing  the  fawn  he  has  rent  asunder  in 
his  madness.  In  the  second  picture'  (fig.  138),  a  masterpiece  of 
decorative  composition,  we  have  Dionysos  as  the  Athenian  cared 
to  know  him.  The  btningc  mad  Satyrs  are  twisted  and  contorted 
to  make  ex(|uisite  patterns,  they  clasli  their  frenzied  crotala  and 
wave  great  vine  branches.     But  in  the  midst  of  the  revel  the  god 

1  Hrit.  Mu8.  Cut.  e  439,  pi.  zv.    Ou  the  reverse  a  Satyr  plays  (he  flute  to  hU 
master's  daDcing. 

2  Hibliotlu>(iuc  Nationulo.  Cat,  570.     P.  Hartwig,  JdeUterMchalen,  zzziii.  1. 
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himself  stands  6rect#     He  holds  no  kantharos,  only  a  great  lyre. 


Fia.  188. 


His  head  is  thrown  back  in  ecstasy;  he  is  drunken,  but  with  music, 
not  with  wine. 

Again,  with  the  Maenad  worshippers  there  is  the  same  trans- 
formation. 

The  delicate  red-figured  kotylos^  in  fig.  139  from  the  National 

Museum  in  Athens  is  like  a  little  twofold  text  on  the  double  aspect 

of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.     On  the  obverse  is  a  Maenad  about  to 

execute  her  old  savage  ritual  of  tearing  a  kid  asunder.     In  a 

moment  she  will  raise  her  bent  head  and  chant': 

'  0  glad,  glad  on  the  Mountains 
To  swoon  in  the  race  outwonij 
When  the  holy  fawn-skin  clmgs 
And  all  else  sweeps  away. 
To  the  joy  of  the  quick  red  fountains, 
The  blood  of  the  hill-goat  torn, 
The  glory  of  wild-boast  ravenings 
Where  the  hill-top  catches  the  day. 
To  the  Phrygian,  Lydian  mountains 
Tis  BromioB  leads  the  way.' 


1  Athens,  Nat.  Mas.  Inv,  8442. 
•  Eur.  Bacch,  186. 


BuU.  de  Con.  UelU  xix.  1S95,  p.  94. 
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On  the  reverse  for  counterpart  is  a  sister  Maenad.    She  dances 


Fia.  189. 

in  gentle  ecstasy,  playing  on  her  great  timbrel.    She  is  all  for  the 
service  of  the  Muses,  and  she  might  sing^ : 

*Biit  a  better  land  is  there 

Where  Olyninua  cleaveu  the  air, 
The  hi^h  still  doll,  where  the  Muses  dwell, 

Fairest  of  all  things  fair. 
O  there  is  Grace,  and  there  is  the  Heart's  Desire, 
And  peace  to  adore  thee,  thou  Spirit  of  guiding  Fire.' 


There  are  some  to  whom  by  natural  temperament  the  religion 
of  Bromios,  son  of  Seniele,  is  and  must  always  be  a  dead  letter,  if 
not  a  stumbling-block.  Food  is  to  such  a  troublesome  necessity, 
wine  a  danger  or  a  disgust.  They  dread  all  stimulus  that  comes 
from  without,  they  would  fain  break  the  ties  that  link  them  with 
animals  and  plants.  They  do  not  feel  in  themselves  and  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  for  others  the  sacramental  mystery  of  life  and 
nutrition  that  is  accomplished  in  us  day  by  day,  how  in  the  faint- 
ness  of  fasting  the  whole  nature  of  man,  spirit  as  well  as  body, 
dies  down,  he  cannot  think,  he  cannot  work,  he  cannot  love ;  how 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  still  more  in  the  drinking  of  wine, 
life  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  is  renewed,  thought  is  re-bonii 
his  equanimity,  his  magnanimity  are  restored,  reason  and  morality 

1  Eur.  Baceh.  409. 
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rule  again.  But  to  this  sacramentalisra  of  life  most  of  us  bear 
constant,  if  partly  unconscious,  witness.  We  will  not  eat  with 
the  man  we  hate,  it  is  felt  a  sacrilege  leaviitg  a  sickness  in  body 
and  soul.  The  first  breaking  of  bread  and  drinking  of  wine 
together  is  the  seal  of  a  new  friendship ;  the  last  eaten  in  silence 
at  parting  is  more  than  many  words.  The  sacramental  feast  of 
bread  and  wine  is  spread  for  the  newly  married,  for  the  newly 
dead. 

Those  to  whom  wine  brings  no  inspiration,  no  moments  of 
sudden  illumination,  of  wider  and  deeper  insight,  of  larger  human 
charity  and  understanding,  find  it  hard  to  realize  what  to  others  of 
other  temperament  is  so  natural,  so  elemental,  so  beautiful — the 
constant  shift  from  physical  to  spiritual  that  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  religion  of  Dionysos.  But  there  are  those  also,  and  they  are 
saintly  souls,  who  know  it  all  to  the  full,  know  the  exhilaration  of 
wine,  know  what  it  is  to  be  drunken  with  the  physical  beauty  of 
a  flower  or  a  sunset,  with  the  sensuous  imagery  of  words,  with  the 
strong  wine  of  a  new  idea,  with  the  magic  of  another's  personality, 
yet  having  known,  turn  away  with  steadfast  eyes,  disallowing  the 
madness  not  only  of  Bromios  but  of  the  Muses  and  of  Aphrodite. 
Such  have  their  inward  ecstasy  of  the  ascetic,  but  they  revel  with 
another  Lord,  and  he  is  Orpheus. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ORPHEUS. 

*n0AA0l    M^N    NApeHKO<t)(}pOI,    HAfpOl    hi    TC    Ba'kXOI.' 

Mythology  has  left  us  no  tangle  more  intricate  and  assuredly 
no  problem  half  so  interesting  as  the  relation  between  the  ritual 
and  mythology  of  Orpheus  and  Dionysos. 

By  the  time  of  Herodotus^  the  followers  of  Orpheus  and  of 
Bacchus  are  regarded  as  substantially  identical.  In  commenting 
on  the  taboo  among  the  Egyptians  against  being  buried  in  woollen 
garments  he  says :  'In  this  respect  they  agree  with  the  rites  which 
are  called  Bacchic  and  Orphic  but  are  really  Egyptian  and  Pytha- 
gorean.' The  identification  is  of  course  a  rough  and  ready  one, 
an  identification  of  race  on  the  precarious  basis  of  a  similarity  of 
rites,  but  one  thing  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  Herodotus — Orphio 
and  Bacchic  and  Egyptian  rites  are  either  identical  or  closely 
analogous.  The  analogy  between  Orpheus  and  Bacchus  passed  by 
the  time  of  Euripides  into  current  language.  Theseus'  when  he 
would  taunt  Hippolytus  with  his  pseudo-asceticism  says : 

*Qo  rovel  thy  Bacchic  rites 
With  Orpheus  for  thy  Lord/ 

and  Apollodorus'  in  his  systematic  account  of  the  Muses  states 
that  Orpheus  'invented  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos.'  The  severance 
of  the  two  figures  by  modern  niythologists  has  often  led  to  the 
misconception  of  both.  The  full  significance,  the  higher  spiritual 
developments  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  are  only  understood 

^  Herod.  II.  81  d^Xoy^oivi  di  raura  raiiffi  'Opt^Koiffi  KokiVfAivoiOi  xal  BoKX^Kot&i^ 
^oOcri  di  Alyvwrioiai  kuI  livSayofHioiai. 
••'  Eur.  Hipp.  054 

*Op^a  T*  SjfaKT*  #xw 

)  ApoUod.  I.  8.  2.  3. 
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through  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus,  and  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus 
apart  from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  a  dead  letter. 

And  yet,  clearly  linked  though  they  are,  the  most  superficial 
survey  reveals  differences  so  striking  as  to  amount  to  a  spiritual 
antagonism.  Orpheus  reflects  Dionysos,  yet  at  almost  every  point 
seems  to  contradict  him.  The  sober  gentle  musician,  the  precise 
almost  pedantic  theologist,  is  no  mere  echo,  no  reincarnation 
of  the  maddened,  maddening  wine-god.  Diodorus  expresses  a 
truth  that  must  have  struck  every  thinker  among  the  Greeks, 
that  this  real  and  close  resemblance  veiled  an  inner,  intimate 
discrepancy.  He  saysS  in  telling  the  story  of  Lycurgus, '  Charops, 
grandfather  of  Orpheus>  gave  help  to  the  god,  and  Dionysos  in 
gratitude  instructed  him  in  the  orgies  of  his  rites;  Charops  handed 
thetn  down  to  his  son  Oiagros,  and  Oiagros  to  his  son  Orpheus.' 
Then  follow  the  significant  words :  '  Orpheus,  being  a  man  gifted 
by  nature  and  highly  trained  above  all  others,  made  many 
m^ificationa  in  the  orgiastic  rites :  hence  they  call  the  rites  that 
took  their  rise  from  Dionysos,  Orphic.'  Diodorus  seems  to  have 
put  his  finger  on  the  secret  of  Orpheus.  He  comes  later  than 
Dionysos,  he  is  a  man  not  a  god,  and  his  work  is  to  modify  the 
rites  of  the  god  he  worshipped. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  emphasize  the  humanity  of 
Orpheus.  About  his  legend  has  gathered  much  that  is  miraculous, 
and  a  theory'  has  been  started  and  supported  with  much  learning 
and  ability,  a  theory  which  sees  in  Orpheus  an  underworld  god, 
the  chthonic  counterpart  of  Dionysos,  and  that  derives  his  name 
from  chthonic  darkness  (Spifyvrj).  This  is  to  my  mind  to  mis- 
conceive the  whole  relation  between  the  two. 


Orpheus  as  Magical  Musician. 

Like  the  god  he  served,  Orpheus  is  at  one  part  of  his  career  a 
Thracian,  unlike  him  a  magical  musician.  Dionysos,  as  has  been 
seen  (p.  451),  played  upon  the  lyre,  but  music  was  never  of  his 
essence. 

In   the  matter  of  Thracian  music  we   are   happily  on    firm 

*  Diod.  III.  66  iroXXA  /iera^ecreu  ruw  4p  roit  6pyloit» 

^  E.  Maass,  Orphetu.    To  Dr  Maass's  learned  book  I  owe  maoh,  bat  I  am 
reluctantlj  compelled  to  differ  from  his  main  oontention,  that  Orpheus  is  a  god. 
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ground.  The  magical  musician,  whose  figure  to  the  modem  mind 
has  almost  effaced  the  theologist,  comes  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  home  of  music,  the  NortL  Conon^  in  his  life  of 
Orpheus  says  expressly,  'the  stock  of  the  Thracians  and  Mace* 
donians  is  music-loving/  Strabo'  too  is  explicit  on  this  poinl 
In  the  passage  already  quoted  (p.  414),  on  the  strange  muaioal 
instruments  used  in  the  orgies  of  Dionysos,  he  says :  '  Similar  to 
these  (Le.  the  rites  of  Dionysos)  are  the  Eotyttia  and  Bendidoia 
practised  among  the  Thracians,  and  with  them  also  Orphic  ritoi 
had  their  beginning/  A  little  further  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Thracian  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses  is  clear  from  the  plaoea 
sacred  to  their  cult  '  For  Pieria  and  Olympus  and  Pimplea  and 
Leibethra  were  of  old  Thracian  mountains  and  districts,  but  ere 
now  held  by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Thracians  who  colonued 
Boeotia  consecrated  Helicon  to  the  Muses  and  also  the  cave  of  the 
Nymphs  called  Leibethriades.  And  those  who  practised  ancient 
music  are  said  to  have  been  Thracians,  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and 
Thamyris,  and  the  name  Eumolpus  comes  finom  Thrace/ 

The  statement  of  Strabo  is  noticeable.  As  Diodorus  placee 
Orpheus  two  generations  later  than  Dionysos,  so  the  cult  of  the 
Muses  with  which  Orpheus  is  associated  seems  chiefly  to  prevail 
in  Lesbos  and  among  the  Cicones  of  Lower  Thrace  and  Mace* 
donia.  We  do  not  hear  of  OrpHeus  among  the  remote  inland 
Bessi.  This  may  point  to  a  somewhat  later  date  of  development 
when  the  Thracians  were  moving  southwards.  That  there  were 
primitive  and  barbarous  tribes  living  far  north  who  practised 
music  we  know  again  from  Strabo.  He  tells'  of  an  lUyri^  tribe, 
the  Dardanii,  who  were  wholly  savage  and  lived  in  caves  thejr 
dug  under  dung-heaps,  but  all  the  same  they  were  very  musical 
and  played  a  great  deal  on  pipes  and  stringed  instruments.  The 
practice  of  music  alone  does  not  even  now-a-days  necessarily  mark 
a*  high  level  of  culture,  and  the  magic  of  Orpheus  was,  as  will  later 
be  seen,  much  more  than  the  making  of  sweet  sounds. 

Orpheus,  unlike  Dionysos,  remained  consistently  a  Northerner. 
We  have  no  universal  spread  of  his  name,  no  fabulous  birth  storiee 
everywhere,  no  mystic  Nysa ;  he  does  not  take  whole  nations  by 
storm,  he  is  always  known  to  be  an  immigrant  and  is  always  of 

^  Conon,  Narr.  zly.  ^bfMvcov  r6  Op^urwr  xal  MaceMrflov  yh^t, 
•  Strabo,  x.  8  §  722.  *  Strabo,  vu.  7  §  815. 
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the  few.  At  Thebes  we  hear  of  magical  singers  Zethas  and 
Amphion,  but  not  of  Orpheus.  In  Asia  he  seems  never  to  have 
prevailed;  the  orgies  of  Dionysos  and  the  Mother  remained  in 
Asia  in  their  primitive  Thracian  savagery.  It  is  in  Athens  that 
he  mainly  re-emerges. 

To  the  modern  mind  the  music  of  Orpheus  has  become  mainly 
fabulous,  a  magic  constraint  over  the  wild  things  of  nature. 

'Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.' 

This  notion  of  the  fabulous  music  was  already  current  in 
antiquity.  The  Maenads  in  the  Bacchae^  call  to  their  Lord  to 
come  from  Pamassos, 

*0r  where  stem  Olympus  stands 

In  the  elm  woods  or  the  oaken, 
There  where  Orpheus  harped  of  old, 
And  the  trees  awoke  and  knew  him, 
And  the  wild  things  eathered  to  him. 

As  he  sang  among  the  broken 
Qlens  his  musio  manifold,' 

and  •again  in  the  lovely  song  of  the  Alceatia*,  the  chorus  sing 

to  Apollo  who  is  but  another  Orpheus: 

'  And  the  spotted  lynxes  for  joy  of  thy  song 
Were  as  sheep  in  the  fold,  and  a  tawny  throng 
Of  lions  trooi>ed  down  from  Othrys'  lawn, 
And  her  light  foot  lifting,  a  dappled  fawn 
Left  the  shade  of  the  high-tressed  pine, 
And  danced  for  joy  to  that  lyre  of  thine.' 

.  In  Pompeian  wall-paintings  and  Graeco-Roman  sarcophagi  it 
is  as  magical  musician,  with  power  over  all  wild  untamed  things 
in  nature,  that  Orpheus  appears.  This  conception  naturally 
passed  into  Christian  art  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
magical  musician  transformed  gradually  into  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  bad  wild  beasts,  the  lions  and  lynxes,  are  weeded  out  one 
by  one,  and  we  are  left,  as  in  the  wonderful  Ravenna'  mosaic, 
with  only  a  congregation  of  mild  patient  sheep. 

It  is  the  more  interesting  to  find  that  on  black  and  red- 
figured  vase-paintings,  spite  of  this  literary  tradition,  the  power 
of  the  magical  musician  is  quite  differently  conceived.     Orpheus 

»  Ear.  Dacch,  500.  •  Bur.  Ale.  670. 

*  In  the  Ohuroh  of  8.  Apollinare  in  OlasM.    Bee  Kurth,  Moiailun  von  der 
chriftHch,  Era^  Taf.  xxvxi. 
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does  not  appear  at  all  on  black-figured  vases — again  a  note  of  hit 
late  coming — and  on  red-figured  vases  never  with  the  attendant 
wild  beasts. 

On  a  vase  found  at  Qela  and  now  in  the  Berlin  MuBeam^ 
reproduced  in  fig.  140,  we  have  Orpheus  as  musician.  He  wean 
Qreek  dress  and  sits  playing  on  his  lyre  with  up-turned  bead, 
utterly  aloof,  absorbed    And  round  him  are  not  wild  beasts  but 


Fio.  140. 


wild  men,  Tbracians.  They  wear  uniformly  the  characteristie 
Thracian  dress,  the  fox-skin  cap  and  the  long  embroidered  cloak. 
of  both  of  which  Herodotus'  makes  mention  as  characteristic 
The  Thracians  who  joined  the  Persian  expedition,  he  says, '  wore 
fox-skins  on  their  heads  and  were  clothed  with  various-coloured 
cloaks.'  These  wild  Thracians  in  the  vase-painting  are  all  intent 
on  the  music ;  the  one  to  the  right  looks  suspicious  of  this  new 
magic,  the  one  immediately  facing  Orpheus  is  determined  to 
enquire  into  it,  the  one  just  behind  has  gone  under  completely; 
his  eyes  are  shut,  his  head  falling,  he  is  mesmerized,  drunken 
but  not  with  wine. 

This  beautiful  picture  brings  to  our  minds  very  forcibly  one 

1  Berlin  Hub.  Cat,  8172;  Progr,  WinckeltnanntfeiU,  Berlin,  No.  M,  Tftf.  n.; 
BoBcher,  Lexicon,  vol.  in.  p.  1170. 
•*  Herod,  vn.  76. 
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note  of  Orpheus,  as  contrasted  with  Dionysos,  his  extraordinary 
quiet.  Orpheus  never  plays  the  flute  'that  rouses  to  madness' 
nor  clangs  the  deafening  oymbak;  he  plays  always  on  the  quiet 
lyre,  and  he  is  never  disturbed  or  distraught  by  his  own  musia 
He  is  the  very  mirror  of  that '  orderliness  and  grave  earnestness ' 
(raf  19  teal  crwovSi])  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  440),  Plutarch 
took  to  be  the  note  of  Apollo.  Small  wonder  that  Apollo  was 
imaged  as  Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  had  made  his  home  in 
Thrace.  His  music  is  all  of  the  North,  but  after  all,  though  my- 
thology always  emphasizes  this  music,  it  was  not  the  whole  secret 
of  his  influence.  He  was  more  priest  than  musician.  Moreover, 
though  Orpheus  has  certain  Apolline  touches,  the  two  figures  are 
not  really  the  least  like.  About  Apollo  there  is  no  atmosphere 
of  mysticism,  nothing  mysterious  and  ineffable;  he  is  all  sweet 
reasonableness  and  lucidity.  Orpheus  came  to  Thrace  and  thence 
to  Thessaly,  but  he  may  have  come  from  the  South.  It  will 
later  be  seen  that  his  religion  in  its  most  primitive  form  is  best 
studied  in  Crete.  In  Crete,  and  perhaps  there  only,  is  found  that 
strange  blend  of  Egyptian  and  primitive  Pelasgian  which  found 
its  expression  in  Orphic  ritea  Diodorus^  says  Orpheus  went  to 
Egypt  to  learn  bis  ritual  and  theology,  but  in  reality  there  was 
no  need  to  leave  his  native  island.  From  Crete  by  the  old  island 
route'  he  might  pass  northwards,  leaving  his  mystic  rites  as  he 
went  at  Paros,  at  Samos,  at  Samothrace,  at  Lesbos.  At  Maroueia 
among  the  Cicones  he  met  the  vine-god,  among  the  Thracians  he 
learnt  his  musia  All  this  is  by  anticipation.  That  Crete  was 
probably  the  home  of  Orphism  will  best  be  seen  after  examination 
of  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus  (p.  564).  For  the  present  we  must 
be  content  to  examine  his  mythology. 

The  contrast  between  Orpheus  and  Dionysos  is  yet  more 
vividly  emphasized  in  the  vase-painting'  next  to  be  considered 
(fig.  141),  from  a  red-figured  hydria  of  rather  late  style.  Again 
Oi-pheus  is  the  central  figure,  and  again  a  Thracian  in  his  long 
embroidered  cloak  and  fox -skin  cap  is  listening  awe-struck.     It  is 

»  Diod.  IV.  26. 

^  These  wanderiDgs  by  sea  may  perhaps  be  reflected  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts. 

'  RoBoher,  Lexicon^  vol.  m.  p.  IISI,  flg.  5.     The  vase  was  formerly  in  the 

Dutait  collection. 
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noticeable  that  in  this  and  all  red-figured  vases  of  the  fine  period 
Orpheus  is  dressed  as  a  Greek ;  he  has  been  wholly  assimilated, 
nothing  in  his  dress  marks  him  from  Apollo.  It  is  not  till  a  veiy 
late  date,  and  chiefly  in  Lower  Italy,  that  the  vase-painter  shows 
himself  an  archaeologist  and  dresses  Orpheus  as  a  Thracian  prieBt. 
Not  only  a  Thracian  but  a  Satyr  looks  and  listens  entranced. 


Fia.  141. 

But  this  time  Orpheus  will  not  work  his  magic  will.  He  may 
tame  the  actual  Thracian,  he  may  tame  the  primitive  population 
of  Thrace  mythologically  conceived  of  as  Satyrs,  but  the  real 
worshipper  of  Dionysos  is  untameable  as  yet.  Up  from  behind 
in  hot  haste  comes  a  Maenad  armed  with  a  great  club,  and  we 
foresee  the  pitiful  end. 

.  The  Death  of  Orpheus. 

The  story  of  the  slaying  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  women, 
the  Maenads,  the  Bassarids,  is  of  cardinal  importance.  It  was  the 
subject  of  a  lost  play  by  Aeschylus,  but  vases  of  the  severe  red- 
figured  style  remain  our  earliest  extant  source.  Manifold  reasons, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  various  ages,  were  of  course  invented  to  account 
for  the  myth.  Some  said  Orpheus  was  slain  by  Zeus  because 
Prometheus-like  he  revealed  mysteries  to  man.  When  love  came 
into  fashion  he  suffers  for  his  supposed  sin  against  the  Love-Qod. 
Plato'  made  him  be  done  to  death  by  the  Maenads,  because, 
instead  of  dying  for  love  of  Eurydice,  he  went  down  alive  into 
Hades.    But  serious  tradition  always  connected  his  death  somehow 

1  Plat.  Symp.  179  c.  Phanocles  (ap.  Stob.  term,  lzxy.)  makes  Orpheos  suffer  Ibr 
his  introduction  of  paiderastia,  the  introduction  of  which  is  attributed  by  Arittotle 
{Vol.  II.  10)  to  tho  Cvttan  Minos. 
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with  the  cult  of  Dionysoa  According  to  one  account  be  died 
the  death  of  Dionysos  himself.  Proklos^  in  his  commentary  on 
Plato  says:  'Orpheus,  because  he  was  the  leader  in  the  rites  of 
Dionysos,  is  said  to  have  suffered  the  like  fate  to  his  god.'  It 
will  later  be  shown  in  discussing  Orphic  mysteries  (p.  483)  that 
an  important  feature  in  Dionysiac  religion  was  the  rending  and 
death  of  the  god,  and  no  doubt  to  the  faithful  it  seemed  matter 
of  edification  that  Orpheus,  the  priest  of  his  mysteries,  should 
suffer  the  like  passion. 

But  in  the  myth  of  the  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Maenads 
there  is  another  element,  possibly  with  some  historical  kernel, 
the  element  of  hostility  between  the  two  cults,  the  intimate  and 
bitter  hostility  of  things  near  akin.  The  Maenads  tear  Orpheus 
to  pieces,  not  because  he  is  an  incarnation  of  their  god,  but 
because  he  despises  them  and  they  hate  him.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  form  of  the  legend  followed  by  Aeschylus.  It  is 
recorded  for  us  by  Eratosthenes'.  *  He  (Orpheus)  did  not  honour 
Dionysos  but  accounted  Helios  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  whom 
also  he  called  Apollo.  And  rising  up  early  in  the  morning  he 
climbed  the  mountain  called  Pangaion  and  waited  for  the  rising  of 
the  sun  that  he  might  first  catch  sight  of  it.  Therefore  Dionysos 
was  enraged  and  sent  against  him  his  Bassarids,  as  Aeschylus 
the  poet  says.  And  they  tore  him  to  pieces  and  cast  his  limbs 
asunder.  But  the  Muses  gathered  them  together  and  buried 
them  in  the  place  called  Leibethra.'  Orpheus  was  a  reformer, 
a  protestant ;  there  is  always  about  him  a  touch  of  the  reformer's 
priggishness;  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  a  little  with 
the  determined  looking  Maenad  who  is  coming  up  behind  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  this  sun-watching  and  lyre-playing. 

The  devotion  of  Orpheus  to  Helios  is  noted  also  in  the 
hypothesis  to  the  Orphic  Lithika*.  Orpheus  was  on  his  way 
up  a  mountain  to  perform  an  annual  sacrifice  in  company  with 

^  Prokl.  ad  Plat.  Polit.  p.  398  *Op<f>€As  ore  rcSr  Aiop^oou  TtXtrtip  ify^fjUap  ytvhiuvot 

*  Eratosth.  CaUut,  xziv.  Since  the  aboye  was  written  M.  Salomon  Beinaoh*s 
interestiDg  paper  '  La  Mort  d'0rph6e '  {R^*  Arch,  11K)2,  p.  242)  has  appeared.  He 
Rees  in  Orpheus  a  fox-totem  of  the  Bi^ssarids.  Bat  tne  traits  of  Orpheas  re- 
corded by  tradition  seem  to  me  exclusivelj  human.  I  am  more  inclined  to  see  in 
his  diBmemberment  the  edio  of  some  tradition  of  '  secondary  borial,'  such  as  is 
known  to  have  been  practised  in  primitive  Egypt  and,  signifloantly,  in  Crete,  at 
Palaiokoiitro.    See  JJl.S,  1902,  p.  880. 

»  Hypoth.  ad  Orph,  LitK 
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some  firiendu,  when  he  met  Tbeiodamas.  He  tells  The 
the  origin  of  the  custom.  When  Orpheus  was  a  child  he 
nearly  killed  by  a  snake  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  neighbomspg 
sanctuary  of  Helios.  The  father  of  Orpheus  instituted  ^ 
sacrifice  and  when  his  father  left  the  country  Orpheus  kept  it  n^ 
Theiodamas  waits  till  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  then  follows  Umi 
discourse  on  precious  stones. 

That  there  was  a  Thracian  cult  of  the  Sun-god  later  fused 
with  that  of  Apollo  is  certain.  Sophocles'  in  the  Tereu9  made 
some  one  say: 

'O  HeHos,  name 
To  Thracian  horsemen  dear,  0  ddest  flame  1' 

Helios  was  a  favourite  of  monotheism,  as  we  learn  from 
another  fragment  of  Sophocles': 

*  Helios,  have  pity  on  me, 
Thou  whom  the  ?nt)e  men  call  the  sire  of  gods 
And  father  of  all  things.' 

The  'wise  men'  here  as  in  many  other  passages'  may  actually 
be  Orphic  teachers,  anyhow  they  are  specialists  in  theology. 
HeHos,  as  all- father,  has  the  air  of  late  speculation,  but  sudi 
speculations  are  often  only  the  ridvival  in  another  and  modified 
form  of  a  primitive  faith.  By  the  time  of  Homer,  Helios  had 
sunk  to  a  mere  impersonation  of  natural  isci,  but  he  may 
originally  have  been  a  potent  sky  god  akin  to  Eeraunioe  and 
to  Ouranos,  who  was  himself  effaced  by  Zeus.  Orpheus  was,  as 
will  later  be  seen,  a  teacher  of  monotheism,  and  it  was  quite  in 
his  manner  to  attempt  the  revival  of  an  ancient  and  possiUy 
purer  faith. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ancient  tradition 
made  him  the  foe  of  Dionysos  and  the  victim  of  the  god's  wor- 
shippers. His  death  at  their  hands  is  depicted  on  numerous  vase- 
paintings  of  which  a  typical  instance  is  given  in  fig.  142.  The 
design  is  from  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  Museo  Qregoriano 
of  the  Vatican^  The  scheme  is  usually  much  the  same ;  we  have 
the  onset  of  the  Thracian  women  bearing  clubs  or  double  axes 

>  Soph.  frg.  523. 

*  Soph.  frg.  1017.    The  attribution  to  Sophocles  is  doubtftil. 

*  ETidenoe  of  the  use  of  cl  ao^  to  indicate  the  Orphice  has  been  eolleeUd 
by  Dr  J.  Adam  in  his  edition  of  the  Revublie^  toI.  n.  p.  878. 

«  Mnseo  Oregoriano,  xx.  60.  1;  Roscber,  Lexicon,  iii.  p.  1187,  fig.  18. 
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or  great  rocks  for  weapona  Usually  they  are  on  foot,  but  on  the 
Vatican  stamnos  one  Maenad  appears  mounted,  Amazon  fiashion. 
Before  this  fierce  onset  the  beau- 
tiful musician  falls  helpless,  his 
only  weapon  of  defence  the  in- 
nocent lyre.  On  a  cylix'  with 
white  ground  about  the  date  of 
Euphronios,  the  Thracian  Maenad 
who  slays  Orpheus  is  tattooed; 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  right 
arm  is  clearly  marked  a  little 
stag.  Popular  aetiology  connected 
this  tattooing  with  the  death  of 
Orpheus.  The  husbands  of  the 
wicked  women  tattooed  them  as 
a  punishment  for  their  crime, 
and  all  husbands  continued  the 
practice  down  to  the  time  of 
Plutarch.       Plutarch*     says     he 

*■  cannot  praise  them/  as  long  protracted  punishment  is  '  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Deity.'      Prof.  Ridge  way*  has  shown   that   the 
practice  of  tattooing  was  in  use  among  the  primitive  Pelasgian 
population  but  never  adopted  by  the  Achaeans. 
The  Maenads  triumphed  for  a  time. 

'  What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar 
His  gorr  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swSt  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore?' 

The  dismal  savage  tale  comes  to  a  gentle  close.  The  head 
of  Orpheus,  singing  always,  is  found  by  the  Muses,  and  buried 
in  the  sanctuary  at  Liesbos.  Who  are  the  Muses  ?  Who  but  the 
Maenads  repentant,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 


Fio.  143. 


1  J. U.S.  1888,  pi.  I.  On  another  vase  in  the  British  Museum  (Cot.  ■  801) 
a  Maenad  pursuing  Orpheus  is  tattooed  on  the  right  arm  and  both  instepe  with 
a  ladder-like  pattern. 

*  Plut.  dt  ser.  num,  vind,  xii.  oOdi  yiip  Op^Kat  iwatpoOfitP  9ti  crlf^ovcruf  Ax/h  vdv 
rifuapoGpTti  *O/)0e?  rdt  airrQp  ^vreuxaf,  and  Phanooles  ap.  Stob.  FhriUg,  p.  899 
V.  13  says : 

woipiit  9*  ^Op^iji  KTafUPif  vrl^ovai  yvwaucat 
e/t  ^1  pOp  Ktlrrft  eti^irer  dfiwXtuctfit. 

*  Early  Age  of  Oreeee,  vol.  i.  p.  898. 
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That  Maenads  and  Muses,  widely  diverse  though  thej 
to  Us,  were  not  by  classical  writers  sharply  sundered  is  seen  in  tli# 
variant  versions  of  the  story  of  Lycurgus.  Dionysos  in  Homer  i| 
attended  by  his  nurses  (r^vai)  and  these,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  401),  are  Maenads,  but,  when  we  come  to  Sophodei^ 
these  same  nurses,  these  '  god-inspired '  women,  are  not  Maeiiad% 
but  Muses.  The  chorus  in  the  Antigone^  sings  of  Lycorgiia; 
how  he 

<Set  his  hand 

To  stay  the  god-inspired  woman-band, 

To  quell  hia  Women  and  his  joyous  fire, 

And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  mto  ire.' 

Nor  is  it  poetry  only  that  bears  witness.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  eighth  book  of  his  Symposiacs  Plutarch*  is  ui*ging  tlie 
importance  of  mingling  improving  conversation  with  the  drinking 
of  wine.  '  It  is  a  good  custom,'  he  says,  '  that  our  women  have, 
who  in  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia  seek  for  Dionysos  as  though  he 
had  run  away,  and  then  they  give  up  seeking  and  say  that  he  hoM 
taken  refuge  with  the  Muses  and  is  lurking  with  them,  and  after 
some  time  when  they  have  finished  their  feast  they  ask  eadi 
other  riddles  and  conundrums  (alvtyfiara  xal  ypl^ot;^).  And  this 
mystery  teaches  i)s....'  In  some  secret  Bacchic  ceremonial  extant 
in  the  days  of  Plutarch  and  carried  on  by  women  only,  Dionysos 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  women  attendants,  \mt 
they  were  known  as  Muses  not  as  Maenads.  The  shift  of  Maenad 
to  Muse  is  like  the  change  of  Bacchic  rites  to  Orphic';  it  is  the 
informing  of  savage  rites  with  the  spirit  of  music,  order  and  peace. 


The  Hero-shrine  of  Orphku& 

Tradition  says  that  Orpheus  was  buried  by  the  Muaes^ 
and  fortunately  of  his  burial-place  we  know  some  definite  par- 
ticulars. It  is  a  general  principle  in  mythology  that  the  re- 
puted death-place  of  a  god  or  hero  is  of  more  significance  than 
his  birth-place,  because,  among  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  who 
practised  hero-worship,  it  is  about  the  death-place  and  the  tomb 
that  cultus  is  set  up.    The   birth-place   may  have  a  mythical 

1  Sopb.  Ant.  962.  >  Plot.  Symp.  ym.  Proem. 
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sanctity,  but  it  is  at  the  death-place  that  we  can  best  study 
ritual  practice. 

Fhilostratos^  in  the  Heroicua  says:  'After  the  outrage  of  the 
women  the  head  of  Orpheus  reached  Lesbos  and  dwelt  in  a  clefb 
of  the  island  and  gave  oracles  in  the  hollow  earth.'  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  some  form  of  Nekyomanteion,  oracle  of  the  dead. 
Of  such  there  were  many  scattered  all  over  Greece  ;  in  fact,  as  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  340),  the  tomb  of  almost  any  hero  might 
become  oracular.  The  oracular  tomb  of  Orpheus  became  of  wide 
repute.  Inquirers,  Philostratos"  tells  us,  came  to  it  even  from 
far-oif  Babylon.  It  was  from  the  shrine  of  Orpheus  in  Lesbos 
that  in  old  days  there  came  to  Cyrus  the  brief,  famous  utterance : 
*  Mine,  O  Cyrus,  are  thine.' 

Lucian'  adds  an  important  statement.  In  telling  the  story  of 
the  head  and  the  lyre  he  says:  'The  head  they  buried  at  the 
place  where  now  they  have  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus.  The  lyre  on 
the  other  hand  was  dedicated  in  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo/  The 
statement  carries  conviction.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  bury 
head  and  lyre  together.  The  truth  probably  was  that  the  lyre 
was  a  later  decorative  addition  to  an  old  head-oracle  story;  the 
head  was  buried  in  the  shrine  of  the  god  whose  religion  Orpheus 
reformed. 

Antigonus*  in  his  'History  of  Wonderful  Things'  records  a 
lovely  tradition.  He  quotes  as  his  authority  Myrtilos,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Lesbian  matters.  Myrtilos  said  that,  according  to 
the  local  tradition,  the  tomb  of  the  head  of  Orpheus  was  shown  at 
Antissaia,  and  that  the  nightingales  sang  there  more  sweetly  than 
elsewhere.  In  those  wonder-loving  days  a  bird  had  but  to  perch 
upon  a  tomb  and  her  song  became  a  miracle. 

The  oracle  shrine  of  Orpheus  is  depicted  for  us  on  a  some- 
what late  red-figured  cylix  of  which  the  obverse"  is  reproduced  in 
fig.  143.  It  is  our  earliest  definite  source  for  his  cult.  The  head 
of  Orpheus  is  prophesying  with  parted  lips.     We  are  reminded  of 

>  PhiloBtr.  Her,  ▼.  §  704  ^  xeipaX^  yiip  firrit.  t6  tQp  ywcuKtaw  l/yyor  it  Aivfiw 
xaraax^^^^  P^f^  "f"^  A^<r/3ou  ffxiat  koL  iv  koLXji  rj  yi  ixPl^f^^'^' 

*  PhJloBtr.  Her.  v.  §  704.  *  Laoian  adv.  indoeU  11. 

<  Antig.  Hist.  Mir.  t. 

^  Minenrini,  Bull.  Arch.  Nap.  toI.  vi.  1857,  Tay.  iv.;  Rosoher,  Lexicon^  ni. 
p.  1178,  fig.  8.  The  yase  was  last  seen  by  Prof.  Fartwangler  in  the  Barone 
collection ;  where  it  now  is  I  am  unable  to  say.  On  the  rereroe  of  the  Tase  (not 
figured  here)  a  Muse  is  handing  a  lyre  to  a  woman. 

H.  30 
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the  vase-painting  in  fig.  9,  where  the  head  of  TeireaiaB  emerges 
bodily  from  the  sacrificial  trench  near  which  OdyBseus  is  seated* 
A  youth  has  come  to  consult  the  oracle  and  holds  in  his  hands  a 
tablet  and  style.    Whether  he  is  putting  down  his  own  question 


Fio.  148. 

or  the  god's  answer  is  uncertain.  We  know  from  Plutarch^  that 
at  the  oracle  shrine  of  another  hero,  Mopeoe,  questions  were  some- 
times sent  in  on  sealed  tablets'.  In  the  case  cited  by  Plutaich  a 
test  question  was  set  and  the  oracle  proved  equal  to  the  oocasi0ii. 
The  vase-painting  calls  to  mind  the  lines  in  the  AloetUi  of 
Euripides  where  the  chorus  sings': 

*  Though  to  high  hoaven  I  fly, 
Boriie  OQ  the  Miuieti'  wing, 
ThinkinK  great  thoughts,  vet  do  I  find  no  thing 
Stroneer  than  stem  Necessity. 
No — not  the  spell 
On  Thraoian  tablets  legible 
That  from  the  voice  of  Orpheus  fell, 
Nor  those  that  Phoebus  to  Asklepioe  gave 
That  he  might  weary  woe-worn  mortals  sava' 

Orpheus  on  the  vase-painting  is  a  voice  (^pvsi)  and  nothing 
more.  As  to  the  tablets,  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  the 
passage,  tablets  accredited  to  Orpheus  actually  existed.  He 
quotes  Herakleitos^  the  philosopher  as  stating  that  Orpheus  '  set 

'  Plot.  d€  defect,  orac,  xlv. 

'  The  Bcholiast  on  the  Plutui  of  Aristophanes  v.  39,  commenting  on  the  words 
IXojrcv  iK  9TefifidTut¥,  gays  that  persons  who  consulted  an  oracle  made  their  inqoiiiss 
of  the  god  in  writing.  They  wrote  on  a  tablet  {i¥  wvktIi^)  placed  in  the  shrtne  for 
that  purpose  and  wreathing  it  with  garlands  gave  it  to  the  diyining  priesi.  BqI 
this  information  has  an  apocryphal  sir. 

s  Eur.  Ale.  i)02. 

<  Bchol.  ad  Eur.  Ale.  968  6  d^  ^i^u6t  *HfMUXcirot...7pd^wr  o0rwt  *rd  M  nS 
Aior<^tfOv  KaTtffKtiarroi  iwl  rift  Op^oyt  iwl  roO  Kokovfidpov  Atfiov,  Srov  9^  raws  4r 
aoplaw  dra7/xi^dt  tUal  ^au^.* 
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in  order  the  religion  of  Dionysos  in  Thrace  on  Mount  Haemus, 
where  they  say  there  are  certain  writings  of  his  on  tablets/ 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition,  and  it  serves  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was  an  actual  person,  living, 
teaching,  writing,  writing  perhaps  in  those  old  'Pelasgian' 
characters  which  Linos  used  long  before  the  coming  of  Phoenician 
letters,  characters  which  it  may  be  are  those  still  undeciphered 
which  have  come  to  light  in  Crete". 

Above  the  head  of  Orpheus  in  the  vase-painting  (fig.  143) 
stands  Apollo.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  his  prophetic  staff  of 
laurel,  his  right  is  outstretched,  but  whether  to  command  or 
forbid  is  hard  to  say.  A  curious  account  of  the  oracle  on  Lesbos 
given  by  Philostratos*  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  informs 
us  that  the  relations  of  Apollo  and  Orpheus  were  not  entirely 
peaceable.  Apollonius,  says  Philostratos,  landed  at  Lesbos  and 
visited  the  adyton  of  Orpheus.  They  say  that  in  this  place  of 
old  Orpheus  was  wont  to  take  pleasure  in  prophecy  until  Apollo 
took  the  oversight  himself.  For  inasmuch  as  men  no  longer 
resorted  to  Gryneion  for  oracles  nor  to  Klaros  nor  to  the  place  of 
the  tripod  of  Apollo,  but  the  head  of  Orpheus,  recently  come  from 
Thrace,  alone  gave  responses,  the  god  came  and  stood  over  him  as 
he  uttered  oracles  and  said : '  Cease  from  the  things  that  are  mine, 
for  long  enough  have  I  borne  with  thee  and  thy  singing.'  Apollo 
will  brook  no  rivalry  even  of  his  most  faithful  worshipper.  The 
quaint  story  is  evidence  of  the  intolerance  of  a  dominant  and 
missionary  cult. 

Most  circumstantial  of  all  accounts  of  Orpheus  is  that  given 
by  Conon*.  No  one  would  of  course  accept  as  evidence  en  bloo  the 
statements  of  Conon,  concerned  as  he  mainly  is  to  compile  a 
complete  and  interesting  story.  Certain  of  his  statements  however 
have  an  inherent  probability  which  makes  them  of  considerable 

1  According  to  Diodorus,  Linos  and  Orpheus  both  osed  'Pelasgio'  letters,  and 
in  them  Liuos  wrote  the  deeds  of  Dionysos.  r6v5'  ow  Mvov  ipoffl  rots  UeXturyucoit 
ypdufxaffi  avpTo^ififvov  rdf  rod  irpurrov  Aiop(»rov  irpd^tit  xal  rdr  AXXai  fivOoKoylat 
diroXtiTf  ?v  ^p  Toh  virofipi^fiaatp.     6fJLolu>i  di  rotrroit  xf^^^^^*-  "^^^  Utkcuryixoit  ypdfifiaot 

^  DiiloHtr.  Vit.  Apoll.  xiv.  151.  Dr  Deubner  (de  Incuhnt,  p.  11)  notes  that 
((piffTaaOai  is  the  regular  word  used  for  sudden  divine  apparitions. 

'  Conon,  Narr.  xlv.  The  narrative  conchides  thus:  Xa^bvrtt  oiv  (r^v  re^aXV) 
vir6  ffq^ari  fieydXtf)  ddirrouffit  r^fitifot  airtf  Ttpiilp^aifTts,  6  riioi  fUv  ^pfow  {»,  Oirrepop 
d*  ^^(pixrjffrv  Up6v  tXvai'  Bwricut  re  ykp  KoX  diroct  dXXoct  ^(o2  rcfUt^rroi  yfpalptrcu' 
fan  5i  yvvat^l  jravTiXQs  A^rov. 
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value.  He  devotes  to  Orpheus  the  whole  of  one  of  his  nanationft. 
He  tells  all  the  orthodox  details,  how  Orpheus  won  the  hearts  of 
Thracians  and  Macedonians  by  his  music,  how  he  charmed  rodn 
and  trees  and  wild  beasts  and  even  the  heart  of  Kore,  queen  of 
the  underworld.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  story  of  the  death. 
Orpheus  refused  to  reveal  his  mysteries  to  women,  whom  ainoe 
the  loss  of  his  own  wife  he  had  hated  en  masse.  The  men  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  wont  to  assemble  in  arms  on  certain 
fixed  days,  in  a  building  at  Leibethra  of  large  size  and  well 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  the  celebration  of  rites.  When  they 
went  in  to  celebrate  their  orgiastic  rites  they  laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  entrance  gate.  The  women  watched  their  opportunity, 
seized  the  arms,  slew  the  men  and  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces,  throwing 
his  limbs  into  the  sea.  There  was  the  usual  pestilence  in  con- 
sequence and  the  oracular  order  that  the  head  of  Orpheus  should 
be  buried.  After  some  search  the  head  was  found  by  a  fisherman 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meles.  'It  was  still  singing  nor  had  it 
suffered  any  change  from  the  sea,  nor  any  other  of  the  outrages 
that  the  Keres  which  beset  mortals  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was 
still  blooming  and  even  then  after  the  long  lapse  of  time  it  was 
bleediug  with  fresh  blood.'  Other  stories  of  bleeding  miraculons 
heads  occur  in  antiquity.  Aelian^  records  several  and  Phlegon*  in 
his  '  Wonders '  teUs  of  the  miracle  that  happened  at  the  battle 
against  Antiochus  in  101  A.D.  A  bleeding  head  gave  an  oracle  in 
elegiac  verse  and  very  wisely  ordained  that  the  spectators  were 
not  to  touch  it  but  only  to  listen. 

The  details  supplied  by  Conon  are  of  course  aetiological,  but 
we  seem  to  discern  behind  them  some  possible  basis  of  historical 
fact,  some  outrage  of  the  wild  women  of  Thrace  against  a  real 
immigrant  prophet  in  whose  reforms  they  saw  contempt  of  their 
rites.  The  blood  of  some  real  martyr  may  have  been  the  seed  of 
the  new  Orphic  church.  How  this  came  to  be  Conon  at  the  end 
of  his  narrative  explains:  'When  the  miraculous  head,  singing 
and  bleeding,  was  found,  they  took  it  and  buried  it  beneath 
a  great  monument  and  fenced  it  in  with  a  sacred  precinct,  a 
precinct  that  no  woman  might  ever  enter.'    The  significant  state- 

»  Ael.  V,  H.  xn.  8. 

*  Phleg.  Mirab.  ni.  It  is  pouible  that  the  trait  of  the  MTered  head  was 
borrowed  from  the  ritual  of  Adonis  at  BybloB.  See  0.  Friee,  N.  Jakrb.  KU  AU.  vi. 
1908,  Heft  1. 
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ment  is  added  that  the  tomb  with  its  precinct  was  at  first  a 
heroon,  but  later  it  obtained  as  a  hieron,  and  the  proof  was  that  it 
was  honoured  with  burnt  sacrifices  (Ovaioi^)  and  all  the  other 
meeds  of  the  gods. 

Conon  has  undoubtedly  put  his  finger  on  the  truth.  Orpheus 
was  a  real  man,  a  mighty  singer,  a  prophet  and  a  teacher, 
bringing  with  him  a  new  religion,  seeking  to  reform  an  old  one. 
He  was  martyred  and  after  his  death  his  tomb  became  a  mantic 
shrine.  So  long  as  it  was  merely  a  hero  shrine  the  offerings  were 
those  proper  to  the  dead  (ivaylafiara),  but  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  faithful  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  an  upperworld  Olympian. 
Locally  burnt  sacrifices,  the  meed  of  the  Olympians  of  the  upper 
air,  were  actually  no  doubt  offered,  but  the  cult  of  Orpheus  as 
a  god  did  not  obtain.  Translation  to  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Olympians  was  not  always  wholly  promotion.  What  you  gain  as 
a  personage  you  are  apt  to  lose  as  a  personality.  Orpheus 
sacrificed  divinity  to  retain  his  beautiful  humanity.  He  is  some- 
where on  the  same  plane  with  Herakles  and  Asklepios  (p.  346), 
too  human  ever  to  be  quite  divine.  But  the  escape  was  a  narrow 
one.  Probably  if  a  greater  than  he,  Apollo,  had  not '  taken  the 
oversight,'  the  sequel  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Conon  writing  in  the  time  of  Augustus  believed  Orpheus 
to  have  been  a  real  man.  So  did  Strabo^  In  describing  the 
Thermaean  gulf  he  says  that  the  city  of  Dium  is  not  on  the 
coast  but  about  seven  stadia  distant  and  '  near  the  city  of  Dium 
is  a  village  called  Fimpleia  where  Orpheus  lived....  Orpheus 
was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cicones  and  was  a  man  of  magical  power 
both  as  regards  music  and  divination.  He  went  about  practising 
orgiastic  rites  and  later,  waxing  self-confident,  he  obtained  many 
followers  and  great  influence.  Some  accepted  him  willingly, 
others,  suspecting  that  he  meditated  violence  and  conspiracy, 
attacked  and  slew  him.'  He  adds  that '  in  olden  times  prophets 
were  wont  to  practise  the  art  of  music  also.' 

Still  more  completely  human  is  the  picture  that  Fausanias* 

draws  of  the  life  and  work  of  Orpheus.     In  the  monument  to 

Orpheus  that  he  saw  on   Mt  Helicon  the  spell-bound  beasts  are 

listening  to  the  music,  and  by  the  musician's  side  is  the  figure 

>  Strab.  VII.  frgs.  17,  18  and  19.  >  P.  n.  80. 12. 
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of  Telete,  *  Rite  of  Initiation/  Pausanias  comments  as  follows :  '  III 
my  opinion  Orpheus  was  a  man  who  surpassed  his  predeces8(»s 
in  the  beauty  of  his  poems  and  attained  to  great  power,  beoauM 
he  was  believed  to  have  discovered  rites  of  the  gods  and  purifi* 
cations  for  upholy  deeds  and  remedies  for  diseases  and  means  of 
averting  divine  wrath.'  And  again,  at  the  close  of  his  account  of 
the  various  miraculous  legends  that  had  gathered  about  Orpheus 
he  says:  '  Whoever  has  concerned  himself  with  poetry  knows  thai 
all  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  are  short  and  that  the  number  of  them 
all  is  not  great.  The  Lycomids^  know  them  and  chant  them  over 
their  rites.  In  beauty  they  may  rank  as  second  to  the  hymna  of 
Homer,  but  they  have  attained  to  even  higher  divine  favour.' 

Pausanias  puts  the  relation  between  Homer  and  Orpheus  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  Aristophanes',  who  makes  Aeschyloa 
recount  the  service  of  poets  to  the  state  : 

*  It  was  Orpheua  revealed  to  us  holy  rites,  our  hands  from  bloodshed  with- 
holding ; 
Musaeos  gave  us  our  healins  arts,  oracular  words  unfolding; 
And  Hesiod  showed  us  to  till  the  earth  and  the  seasons  of  fruits  and  ploughing; 
But  Homer  the  god-like  taught  good  things,  and  this  too  had  for  his  ^^Ofy 
That  he  sang  of  arms  and  battle  array  and  deeds  renowned  in  sto^.' 

Homer  sang  of  mortals,  Orpheus  of  the  gods;  both  are  men^ 
but  of  the  two  Orpheus  is  less  fabulous.  About  both  gather 
alien  accretions,  but  the  kernel  remains  human  not  divine. 

Orpheus  then  halted  half  way  on  the  ladder  between  earth 
and  heaven,  a  ladder  up  which  many  mortals  have  gone  and 
vanished  into  the  remote  unreality  of  complete  godhead. 

8.  Augustine  admirably  hits  the  mark  when  he  says*:  '  After 
the  same  interval  of  time  there  came  the  poets,  who  also,  since  • 
they  wrote  poems  about  the  gods,  are  called  theologians,  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  Linus.  But  these  theologians  were  not  worshipped  as 
gods,  though  in  some  fashion  the  kingdom  of  the  godless  is  wont 
to  set  Orpheus  as  head  over  the  rites  of  the  underworld.' 

The  line  indeed  between  hero  and  underworld  god  was,  as 
has  already  been  abundantly  seen,  but  a  shifting  shadow.  It  is 
useless  however  to  urge  that  because  Orpheus  had  a  local  shrine 
and  a  cult  he  was  therefore  a  god  in  the  current  acceptation  of 

>  The  worship  of  Eros  by  the  Lyoomids  will  be  difomsed  later  (p.  644). 

*  Ar.  Itan.  1032. 

*  8.  Auguat.  de  eivit,  dei,  ZTxn.  14:  Verum  iiti  theologi  Don  pro  ditt  cnlii  hibI 
qoamviB  Orpheom  nesoio  quomodo  inferiis  saoris  praefioere  loleat  eiyitas  impiomm. 
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the  term.  Theseus  had  a  shriDe,  so  had  Diomede,  so  had  each  and 
every  canonical  hero ;  locally  they  were  potent  for  good  and  evil, 
but  we  do  not  call  them  gods.  Athenaeus^  marks  the  distinction. 
'Apollo/  he  says,  'the  Greeks  accounted  the  wisest  and  most 
musical  of  the  gods,  and  Orpheus  of  the  semi-gods/ 

Once  we  are  fairly  awake  to  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was  a  real 
live  man,  not  a  faded  god,  we  are  struck  by  the  human  touches 
in  his  story,  and  most  by  a  certain  vividness  of  emotion,  a  reality 
and  personality  of  like  and  dislike  that  attends  him.  He  seems  to 
have  irritated  and  repelled  some  as  much  as  he  attracted  others. 
Fausanias'  tells  how  of  old  prizes  were  olBfered  for  hymns  in  honour 
of  a  god.  Chrysothemis  of  Crete  and  Philammon  and  Thamyris 
come  and  compete  like  ordinary  mortals,  but  Orpheus  'thought 
such  great  things  of  his  rites  and  his  own  personal  character  that 
he  would  not  compete  at  all.'  Always  about  him  there  is  this 
aloof  air,  this  remoteness,  not  only  of  the  self-sufficing  artist,  who 
is  and  must  be  always  alone,  but  of  the  scrupulous  moralist  and 
reformer;  yet  withal  and  through  all  he  is  human,  a  man,  who 
Socrates-like  draws  men  and  repels  them,  not  by  persuading 
their  reason,  still  less  by  enflaming  their  passions,  but  by  sheer 
magic  of  his  personality.  It  is  this  mesmeric  charm  that  makes 
it  hard  even  now-a-days  to  think  soberly  of  Orpheus. 

Orph£us  at  Athens. 

Orpheus,  poet,  seer,  musician,  theologist,  was  a  man  and  a 

Thracian,  and  yet  it  is  chiefly  through  his  influence  at  Athens 

that  we  know  him.     The  author  of  the  Bheaos  makes  the  Muse 

complain  that  it  is  Athene  not  Odysseus  that  is  the  cause  of  the 

tragedy  that  befell  the  Thracian  prince.     She  thus  appeals  to  the 

goddess*: 

'And  vet  we  Muses,  we  his  kinsmen  hold 
Thy  land  revered  and  there  are  wont  to  dwell, 
And  Orpheus,  be  own  cousin  to  the  dead, 
Revealed  to  thee  his  secret  mTsteries.' 

The  tragedian  reflects  the  double  fact — the  Thracian  provenance, 
the  naturalization  in  Athena 

Orpheus,  we   know,  reorganized  and  reformed   the  rites  of 

Atheo.  xiT.  82  p.  682.  >  P.  z;  7.  2.  *  [Ear.]  Rhu.  941. 
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Bacchus.  How  much  he  was  himaelf  reorganized  and  reformed 
we  shall  never  fully  know.  The  work  of  editing  and  popalariiing 
Orpheus  at  Athens  was  accredited  to  Onomacritos,  he  who  made 
the  indiscreet  interpolation  in  the  oracles  of  Musaeas  and  was 
banished  for  it  by  the  son  of  Peisistratos^  If  Onomacritos  inter- 
polated oracles  into  the  poems  of  Musaeus,  why  should  he  spare 
Orpheus  ?  Tatian'  writes  that  '  Orpheus  was  contemporary  witk 
Herakles/  another  note  that  he  is  heroic  rather  than  divine,  and 
adds :  '  They  say  that  the  poems  that  were  circulated  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus  were  put  together  by  Onomacritos  the  Athenian.' 
Clement'  goes  further.  He  says  that  these  poems  were  actually 
by  Onomacritos  who  lived  in  the  60th  Olympiad  in  the  reign  of 
the  Feisistratidae.  The  line  in  those  days  between  writing  poema 
of  your  own  and  editing  those  of  other  people  was  less  sharply 
drawn  than  it  is  to-day.  Onomacritos  had  every  temptation  to 
interpolate,  for  he  himself  wrote  poems  on  the  rites  of  Dionysoa. 
Pausanias^  in  explaining  the  presence  of  the  Titan  Anytos  at 
Lycosura  says :  '  Onomacritos  took  the  name  of  the  Titans  from 
Homer  and  composed  orgies  for  Dionysos  and  made  the  IHtant 
the  actual  agents  in  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos.' 

Something  then  was  done  about '  Orpheus '  in  the  time  of  the 
Peisistratidae  as  something  was  done  about  '  Homer/  some  work 
of  editing,  compiling,  revising.  What  form  precisely  this  work 
took  is  uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  that  somehow  Orphism, 
Orphic  rites  and  Orphic  poems  had,  before  the  classical  period, 
come  to  Athens.  The  effect  of  this  Orphic  spirit  was  less  obviooSi 
less  widespi:ead,  than  that  of  Homer,  but  perhaps  more  intimate 
and  vital.  \We  know  it  because  Euripides  and  Plato  are  deep- 
dyed  in  Orphism,  we  know  it  not  only  by  the  signs  of  actual 
influence,  but  by  the  frequently  raised  protest.1 

Orpheus,  it  has  been  established  in  the  mouth  of  many 
witnesses,  modified,  ordered,  'rearranged'  Bacchic  rites.  We 
naturally  ask — was  this  all?  Did  this  man  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  in  whose  saintly  and  ascetio 

*  Herod,  yn.  6. 

'  Tat.  adv,  Oraec,  xli.  271  r&  inr'  ainov  iwi^^fitwd  ^cM'tr  inrb  ^Opo/ULKplrou  Tt9 

*  Clem.  Al.  Str.  i.  882  ^O^ofidxpiTot  o5  rd  e/t  *Op^a  ^tp6fifpa  \iyrrai  cZmu  Kmtk 
rV  ^^^  Hturiarpari^w  dpxh"  '"'^P^  '''^*'  irern|KOtfrj)r  'OXi'/iruida. 

<  P   vui.  87.  6. 
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figure  the  early  Church  saw  the  prototype  of  her  Christ,  effect 
nothing  more  vital  than  modification?  Was  his  sole  mission  to 
bring  order  and  decorum  into  an  orgiastic  and  riotous  ritual  ? 

Such  a  notion  is  a  priori  as  improbable  as  it  is  false  to  actual 
fact.  Externally  Orpheus  differs  fi-om  Dionysos,  to  put  it  plainly, 
in  thia  Dionysos  is  drunken,  Orpheus  is  utterly  sober.  But  this 
new  spirit  of  gentle  decorum  is  but  the  manifestation,  the  out- 
ward shining  of  a  lambent  flame  within,  the  expression  of  a  new 
spiritual  faith  which  brought  to  man,  at  the  moment  he  most 
needed  it,  the  longing  for  purity  and  peace  in  this  life,  the  hope 
of  final  fruition  in  the  next. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  detail  such  records  of  actual 
Orphic  rites  as  remain,  this  new  principle  must  be  made  clear. 
Apart  from  it  Orphic  rites  lose  all  their  real  sacramental  signi- 
ficance and  lapse  into  mere  superstitions. 

The  Cardinal  Doctrine  of  Orphism. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  may  thus  be  summed  up. 
Orpheus  took  an  ancient  superstition,  deep-rooted  in  the  savage 
ritual  of  Dionysos,  and  lent  to  it  a  new  spiritual  significance. 
The  old  superstition  and  the  new  faith  are  both  embodied  in  the 
little  Orphic  text  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter : 
'Many  are  the  wand-bearers,  few  are  the  Bacchoi.' 

Can  we  be  sure  that  this  is  really  an  Orphic  text  or  was  it 
merely  a  current  proverb  of  any  and  every  religion  and  morality  ? 
Plato^  says:  'Those  who  instituted  rites  of  initiation  for  us  said 
of  old  in  a  parable  that  the  man  who  came  to  Hades  uninitiated 
lay  in  mud,  but  that  those  who  had  been  purified  and  initiated 
and  then  came  thither  dwell  with  the  gods.  For  those  who  are 
concerned  with  these  rites  say,  They  that  bear  the  wand  are 
many,  the  Bacchoi  are  few.'  Plato  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  statement  as  to  who  'those  who  are  concerned  with  these 
rites*  were,  but  Olympiodorus  commenting  on  the  passage  says: 
*  He   (Plato)   everywhere   misuses   the   sayings   of  Orpheus  and 

*  Plato,  Phaed.  p.  69  C  €lffl  yiip  d^  ^eurlw  ol  repi  rdt  rcXrr&f  vapBifKo^pa  fUw 
TToWol,  BdKXoi  d4  re  iravpoi,  Olympiod.  ad  loc.  waptpdtt  wopxaxoO  rik  toO  *Op^ui, 
dtd  Kal  trrlxoi'  adroO  ^rftrl ' 

IIoXXol  fUv  pap$rfKo^6poi,  waOpoi  i4  re  BiCicxoi. 
yap0rjKo<f>6povs  oC  fi^¥  BAxxovt  ro^s  woktrticodt  iraXcdr  B^Kx^vt  84  roin  KaBm^iK96t, 
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therefore  quotes  this  verse  of  his,  "  Many  are  the  wand*bearei% 
few  are  the  Bacchoi/'  giving  the  name  of  wand-bearers  and  nol 
Bacchoi  to  persons  who  engage  in  politics,  but  the  name  of 
Bacchoi  to  those  who  are  purified/ 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos 
believed  that  they  were  possessed  by  the  god.  It  was  but  a  at^ 
further  to  pass  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  actually  identified 
with  him,  actually  became  him.  This  was  a  conviction  shared 
by  all  orgiastic  religions,  and  one  doubtless  that  had  its  rise  in 
the  I'hysicai  sensations  ot  intoxication.  Those  who  worshipped 
Sabazios  became  Saboi,  those  who  worshipped  Eubebe  became 
Kubeboi,  those  who  worshipped  Bacchos  Bacchoi ;  in  Egypt  the 
worshippers  of  Osiris  after  death  became  Osiris.  The  mere  fiMi 
of  intoxication  would  go  far  to  promote  such  a  faith,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  fostered,  if  not  originated,  by  ibe 
-pantomimic  character  of  ancient  ritual.  It  has  been  seen 
(p.  414)  that  in  the  Thracian  rites  'bull-voiced  mimes'  took 
part,  Lycophron  (p.  433)  tells  that  the  women  who  worshipped 
the  buIl-Dionysos  wore  horns.  It  is  a  natural  primitive  instinek 
of  worship  to  try  by  all  manner  of  disguise  to  identify  yourself 
more  and  more  with  the  god  who  thrilled  you. 

Direct  evidence  of  this  pantomimic  element  in  the  worship 
of  Dionysos  is  not  wanting,  though  unhappily  it  is  of  late 
date.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  Dr  Dorpfeld  laid  bare  a  building  known  to  be 
an  '  lobaccheion,'  superimposed  on  an  ancient  triangular  preoinet 
of  Dionysos,  that  of  Dionysos  in  the  limnae.  On  this  site  was 
discovered  an  inscription^  giving  in  great  detail  the  rules  of  a 
thiasos  of  lobacchoi  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Among  a  mass  of 
regulations  about  elections,  subscriptions,  feast-days,  funerals  of 
members  and  the  like,  come  enactments  about  a  sacred  panto- 
mime in  which  the  lobacchoi   took   part.    The  divine  persons 

1  PobUihed  by  Dr  Sam.  Wide.  A.  Mitt,  xxx.  (1894),  p.  248;  dlaeuMd  bj 
Dr  Ernst  ICaaas,  Orpheui  (1895) ;  see  Dr  Erwin  Bohde,  Kleine  Sekri/Un^  p.  398. 

Line  68  oddtvl  di  i^d^rai  ^  ri^t  mfiddi  oCrt  iiaai  \  cCrt  Bopvfifi^ai  9(h§  ir^vrfnu 
furii  6i  I  wdvift  tCxoafiiat  xal  4iavxifit  rovt  fupia\/iodt  Xiytw  xal  roior  r/Mora^^orrst  | 
rov  Up4tt  if  roO  ^^t/Scurxov. 

Line  185  tl^Ko^fiot  94  xXrfpoOffBu  if  Ka$i9\m90u  ^6  roO  UUm  iwi^ifm  rOi 
aKoa\fiodm  4  OofivMrrt  r6y  B^pavr  roO  $€\oQ  Ch  ik  ^  wapart^  6  it&prot  IrucpttJiManm 
ToO  Itpdiot  If  rov  a^i/3dUxov  |  iitpx^vBu  roO  imaropflov,  iip  di  ajrcc^  aiphm^mi^ 
a^btf  t^u  roO  «-vX6|rot  ol  Karaara^riabfUPOi  inr6  rC^  \  Up4u^  trroc,  jrai  l^rw  ^€d$W99 1 
TMt  wtpl  rOif  fiaxofUputf  wpo€'rti\fAOit. 
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to  be  represented  were  Dionysos,  Kore,  PalaemoD,  Aphrodite, 
Proteiirhythmos,  and  the  parts  were  distributed  by  lot 

The  name  Froteurhythmos,  it  will  later  (p.  655)  be  shown, 
marks  the  thiasos  as  Orphic,  and  thoroughly  Orphic  rather  than 
Dionysiac  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  peace  and  order  to  be 
observed.  'Within  the  place  of  sacrifice  no  one  is  to  make  a 
noise,  or  clap  his  hands,  or  sing,  but  each  man  is  to  say  his  part 
and  do  it  in  all  quietness  and  order  as  the  priest  and  the  Archi- 
bacchos  direct/  More  significant  still  and  more  beautiful  is  the 
rule,  that  if  any  member  is  riotous  an  official  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  set  against  him  who  is  disoixlerly  or  violent  the 
thyrsos  of  the  god.  The  member  against  whom  the  thyrsos  is 
set  up,  must  if  the  priest  or  the  Archibacchos  so  decide  leave 
the  banquet  hall.  If  he  refuse,  the  'Horses'  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  take  him  and  set  him  outside  the  gates.  The  thyrsos 
of  the  god  has  become  in  truly  Orphic  fashion  the  sign  not  of 
revel  and  license,  but  of  a  worship  fair  and  orderly. 

We  have  noted  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  representation 
because  it  is  so  characteristically  Orphic,  but  the  main  point  is 
that  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  we  have  this  element  of  direct 
impersonation  which  helped  on  the  conviction  that  man  could 
identify  himself  with  his  god.  The  term  Bacchae  is  familiar,  so 
familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  full  significance.  But  in  the 
play  of  Euripides  there  are  not  only  Bacchae,  god-possessed  women 
worshippers,  but  also  a  Bacchos,  and  about  his  significance  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  He  is  the  god  himself  incarnate  as  one  of  his 
own  worshippers.  The  doctrines  of  possession  and  incarnation  are 
complementary,  god  can  become  man,  man  can  become  god,  but 
the  Bacchic  religion  lays  emphasis  rather  on  the  one  aspect  that 
man  can  become  god.  The  Epiphany  of  the  Bacchos,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  after  a  fashion  characteristically  Orphic;  the  beautiful 
stranger  is  intensely  quiet,  and  this  magical  quiet  exasperates 
Pentheus  just  as  Orpheus  exasperated  the  Maenads.  The  real 
old  Bromios  breaks  out  in  the  Epiphany  of  fire  and  thunder,  in  the 
bull -god  and  the  madness  of  the  end. 

The  savage  doctrine  of  divine  possession,  induced  by  intoxica- 
tion and  in  part  by  mimetic  ritual,  was  it  would  seem  almost 
bound  to  develope  a  higher,  more  spiritual  meaning.  We  h^ve 
already  seen  (p.  452)  that  the  madness  of  Dionysos  included  the 
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madness  of  the  Muses  and  Aphrodite,  but,  to  make  any  real 
spiritual  advance,  there  was  needed  it  would  seem  a  man  of 
spiritual  insight  and  saintly  temperament,  there  was  needed  an 
Orpheus.  The  great  step  that  Orpheus  took  was  that,  while  he 
kept  the  old  Bacchic  faith  that  man  might  become  a  god,  he 
altered  the  conception  of  what  a  god  was,  and  he  sought  to  obtain 
that  godhead  by  wholly  different  means.  The  grace  he  sought 
was  not  physical  intoxication  but  spiritual  ecstasy,  the  means  he 
adopted  not  drunkenness  but  abstinence  and  rites  of  purification. 
All  this  is  by  anticipation,  to  clear  the  ground;  it  will  be 
abundantly  proved  when  Orphic  rites  and  documents  known  to 
be  Orphic  are  examined.  Before  passing  to  these  it  may  be  well 
to  emphasize  one  point — the  salient  contrast  that  this  new  re- 
ligious principle,  this  belief  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  divine 
life,  presented  to  the  orthodox  Greek  faith. 

The  old  orthodox  anthropomorphic  religion  of  Greece  made  the 
gods  in  man's  image,  but,  having  made  them,  kept  them  aloof, 
distinct.  It  never  stated  in  doctrine,  it  never  implied  in  ritual, 
that  man  could  become  god.  Nay  more,  against  any  such  aapira* 
tion  it  raised  again  and  again  a  passionate  protest.  To  seek  to 
become  even  like  the  gods  was  to  the  Greek  the  sin  most  certain 
to  call  down  divine  vengeance,  it  was  '  Insolence.' 

Pindar  is  full  of  the  splendour  and  sweetness  of  earthly  life, 
but  full  also  of  its  insuperable  limitation.  He  is  instant  in  warning 
against  the  folly  and  insolence  of  any  attempt  to  outpass  it  To 
one  he  8ays\  'Strive  not  thou  to  become  a  god';  to  another*, 
'  The  things  of  mortals  best  befit  mortality.'  It  is  this  limitation, 
this  constant  protest  against  any  real  aspiration,  that  makee 
Pindar,  for  all  his  pious  orthodoxy,  profoundly  liarren  of  any  vital 
religious  impulse.  Orphic  though  he  was  in  certain  tenets  as  to 
a  future  life,  his  innate  temperamental  materialism  prevents  his 
ever  touching  the  secret  of  Orphism  '  werde  was  du  hist,'  and  he 
transforms  the  new  faith  into  an  other-worldliness.  He  is  com- 
pounded of 'Know  thyself  and  'Nothing  too  much.'  'In  idl 
things/  he  says,  'take  measure  by  thyself'.'  'It  behoveth  to 
seek  from  the  gods  things  meet  for  mortals,  knowing  the  things 

^  Find.  01  T.  24.  <  Uth,  iy.  14.  *  Pyth.  u.  84. 
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that  are  at  our  feet  and  to  what  lot  we  are  bom.  Desire  not, 
thou  soul  of  mine,  life  of  the  immortals,  but  drink  thy  fill  of  what 
thou  hast  and  what  thou  canst^'  In  the  name  of  religion  it  is 
all  a  desperate  unfaith.  We  weary  of  this  I'eitei-ated  worldliness. 
It  is  not  that  he  beats  his  wings  against  the  bars;  he  loves  too 
well  his  gilded  cage.  The  gods  are  to  him  only  a  magnificent 
background  to  man's  life.  But  sometimes,  just  because  he  is 
supremely  a  poet,  he  is  ware  of  a  sudden  sheen  of  glory,  an  almost 
theatrical  stage-effect  lighting  the  puppet  show.  It  catches  his 
breath  and  ours.  But  straightway  we  are  back  to  the  old  stock 
warnings  against  Tantalos,  against  Bellerophon,  whose  'heart  is 
aflutter  for  things  far  off*.*  Only  one  thing  he  remembers,  perhaps 
again  because  he  was  a  poet,  that  winged  Fegasos  *  dwelt  for  ever 
in  the  stables  of  the  godsV 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  religion  was  then  the  possibility 
of  attaining  divine  life.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  great 
contribution  of  Dionysos  to  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the  hope  of 
immortality  it  brought.  Unquestionably  the  Orphics  believed  in 
a  future  life,  but  this  belief  was  rather  a  corollary  than  of  the 
essence  of  their  faith.  Immortality,  immutability,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  gods.     As  Sophocles  says* : 

*Only  to  gods  in  heaven 
Comes  no  old  age  nor  death  of  anythiug, 
All  else  is  turmoiled  by  our  master  Time.' 

To  become  a  god  was  therefore  incidentally  as  it  were  to 
attain  immortality.  But  one  of  the  beautiful  things  in  Orphic 
religion  was  that  the  end  completely  overshadowed  the  means. 
Their  great  concern  was  to  become  divine  now.  That  could  only 
be  attained  by  perfect  purity.  They  did  not  so  much  seek  purity 
that  they  might  become  divinely  immortal,  they  needed  im- 
mortality that  they  might  become  divinely  pure.  The  choral 
songs  of  the  Bacchae  are  charged  with  the  passionate  longing 
after  purity,  in  the  whole  play  there  is  not  one  word,  not  one 
hint,  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  Consecration  (oaioTf)^),  perfect 
purity  Issuing  in  divinity,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  keynote  of  Orphic 
faith,  the  goal  of  Orphic  ritual. 

»  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  59.  «  Itth,  vi.  86.  »  01  xnx.  92. 

*  Soph.  Oed.  Col  607,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Marraj. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ORPHIC  MYSTERIES. 

^AfNON    XP^    NHOTO    6YCaA€0C   InT()C    idNTA 
^AAM€NAI'     AfNCIH    A*    6CTI    (|>pON€TN    JcMu' 

a.    The  Omophagia. 

TiiK  most  important  literary  document  extant  on  Orphio  oere- 
(Ms»Mi(il  in  a  fragment  of  the  Cretans  of  Euripides,  preserved  for  us 
h\  Porphyry  in  his  treatise  on  'Abstinence  from  Animal  Food' — 
^  imnmige  Porphyry  says  he  had  '  almost  forgotten  to  mention/ 

Krom  an  allusion  in  Aristophanes^  to  'Cretan  monodies  and 
uuhnllowed  marriages'  it  seems  probable  that  the  Orekma  dealt 
\x\t\\  the  hapless  wedlock  of  Pasiphae*.  The  fragment,  Porphyry  tells 
UH.  was  spoken  by  the  chorus  of  Cretan  mystics  who  have  come  to 
tho  palace  of  Minos.  It  is  possible  they  may  have  come  to  purify 
it  from  the  recent  pollution. 

The  mystics  by  the  mouth  of  their  leader  -make  full  and 
definite  confession  of  the  faith,  or  rather  acknowledgement  of 
the  ritual  acts,  by  which  a  man  became  a  '  Bacchos,'  and  they  add 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  life  he  was  thereafter  bound  to 
lead.  Though  our  source  is  a  poetical  one,  we  learn  from  it, 
perhaps  to  our  surprise,  that  to  become  a  'Bacchos'  it  was 
necessary  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  dance  enthusiastically 
upon  the  mountains.     The  confession  runs  as  follows*: 

>  Ar.  Ran.  849;  Bet)  Nauck  ad  loo. 

^  Tho  new  fragment  of  the  Cretant  (see  Berliner  Klassikertezie,  1907,  p.  78, 
no.  XVII.)  makes  this  certain.  It  contains  a  speech  by  Pasiphad  reproaching  Minot 
and  attributing  lier  disaster  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  v.  88  seems  an  allusion  to  ihtt 
practice  of  Omophagia. 

^  Kur.  frg.  475  ap.  Porph.  De  Abst.  iv.  19,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Morray. 
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<  Lord  of  Europe's  Tjiiui  line, 

Zeus-born,  who  holdest  at  thy  feet 
The  hundred  citadels  of  Crete, 
I  seek  to  thee  from  that  dim  shrine. 

Roofed  br  the  Quick  and  Canren  Beam, 

By  Chalyb  steel  and  wikl  bull'k  blood 

In  flawless  joints  of  ojpress  wood 
Biade  steadfest    There  in  one  pure  stream 

My  da^s  haTe  run,  the  senrant  I, 

Initiate,  of  Idaean  JoTe; 

Where  midni^t  Zagreus  roTes,  I  rovo; 
I  haTe  endured  his  thunder-cryM 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts; 

Held  the  Great  Mother^  mountain  flame; 

I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Baochos  of  the  Mailed  Priests. 

Robed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man's  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay. 
And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 

Touch  of  all  meat  where  Life  hath  been.' 

This  confession  must  be  examined  in  detail. 

The  first  avowal  is : 

*the  servant  I, 
Initiate,  of  Idaean  Jove'.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mystic,  though  he  becomes  a 
'Baccbos,'  avows  himself  as  initiated  to  Idaean  Zeus.  But  this 
Idaean  Zeus  is  clearly  the  same  as  Zagreus,  the  mystery  form  of 
Dionysoe.  Zeus,  the  late  comer  (p.  318,  n.  2),  has  taken  over  an 
earlier  worship,  the  nature  of  which  will  become  more  evident 
after  the  ritual  has  been  examined. 

Zeus  has  in  a  sense  supplanted  Zagreus,  but  only  by  taking  on 
his  nature.  An  analogous  case  has  already  been  discussed  in  dealing 
with  Zeus  Meilichios  (p.  19).  At  a  time  when  the  whole  tendency 
of  theology,  of  philosophy  and  of  poetry  was  towards  monotheism 
these  fusions  were  easy  aud  frequent.  Of  such  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  half  Zeus,  half  Hades,  wholly  Ploutos,  we  are  told  in 

>  Mr  If  array  translfties  the  us,  reading : 

n(t  r*  «&fio^ayevf  5arrat  rcX/^at. 
For  ^p«fTii%  Dr  DieU  would  r^  /Soi^rat,  i.e.  p^vxHkM,    (See  IMeterioh,  D«  Hymnh 
Orphicitt  p.  11,  and  cf.  Eur.  frg.  208.)    Thii  emendation  soimf  to  me  probable, 
bat  at  both  mb.  readings  and  all  saggested  emendations  are  anoertatn  I  have  baaed 
no  argument  on  the  word  fipa^rh, 
*  V.  10  Ai^t  'Ua/ov  Aii^#rft  Ttr^ipr. 
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another  fragment  of  Euripides  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria\    His  ritual  is  that  of  the  earth-gods. 

'  Ruler  of  all,  to  thee  I  bring  libation 
And  honev  cake,  by  whatso  appellation 
.  Thou  wouldst  be  called,  or  Hades,  thou,  or  Zeus, 
Fireless  the  sacrifice,  all  earth's  produce 
I  offer.    Take  thou  of  its  plentitude, 
For  thou  amongst  the  Heavenly  Ones  art  God, 
Dost  share  Zeus'  sceptre,  and  art  ruling  found 
With  Hades  o'er  the  kingdoms  underground.' 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  fragment  also  is  firom  the 
Cretans,  but  we  have  no  certain  evidence.  Clement  says  in  quoting* 
the  passage  that  *  Euripides,  the  philosopher  of  the  stage,  has 
divined  as  in  a  riddle  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  God.' 
Another  philosopher  before  Euripides  had  divined  the  same  truth, 
and  he  was  Orpheus,  only  he  gave  to  his  Father  and  Son  the 
name  of  Bacchos,  and,  all  important  for  our  purpose,  gave  to  the 
Son  in  particular  the  title  of  Zagreus. 

In  discussing  the  titles  of  Dionysos  (p.  413),  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  were  given  to  the  god 
to  mark  him  as  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  of  enthusiasm.  The  title 
Zagreus  has  been  so  far  left  unconsidered  because  it  is  especially 
an  Orphic  name.  Zagreus  is  the  god  of  the  mysteries,  and  his  full 
content  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  Orphic  rite& 

Zagreus  is  the  mystery  child  guarded  by  the  Kouretes,  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Titans.  Our  first  mention  of  him  is  a  line  preserved 
to  us  from  the  lost  epic  the  Alcmaeonis*,  which  ran  as  follows: 

'  Holy  Earth  and  Zagreus  greatest  of  all  gods.' 

The  name  of  Zagreus  never  occurs  in  Homer,  and  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  epic  writers  were  wholly  untouched  by  mystidsnu 
Had  the  Alcmaeonis  not  been  lost,  we  might  have  had  occasion 
to  modify  this  view.  It  was  an  epic  story  the  subject-matter 
of  which  was  necessarily  a  gi-eat  sin  and  its  purification,  and 
though  primarily  the  legend  of  Alcmaeon  was  based,  as  has  been 
seen,  on  a  curiously  physical  conception  of  pollution  (p.  220),  it 
may  easily  have  taken  on  Orphic  developments.  Zagreus  appears 
little  in  literature ;  he  is  essentially  a  ritual  figure,  the  centre  of  a 

1  Eur.  frg.  904  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  p.  6S8. 

'  Ap.  Etym.  Qud,  p.  227.  The  lexicographers  explain  the  title  as  meaning 
mighty  hunter,  but  in  the  ritual  Zagreus  is  more  hunted  than  hunter. 
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cult  80  primitive,  so  savage  that  a  civilized  literature  instinctively 
passed  him  by,  or  at  most  figured  him  as  a  shadowy  Hades. 

But  religion  knew  better.  She  knew  that  though  Dionysos 
as  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  as  god  of  intoxication,  was  much, 
Dionysos  as  Zagreus,  as  Nyktelios,  as  Isodaites',  he  of  the  night, 
he  who  is  'a  meal  shared  by  all'  was  more.  The  Orphics  faced 
the  most  barbarous  elements  of  their  own  faith  and  turned  them 
not  only  quA  theology  into  a  vague  monotheism,  but  qu&  ritual 
into  a  high  sacrament  of  spiritual  purification.  This  ritual,  the 
main  feature  of  which  was  '  the  red  and  bleeding  feast,'  must  now 
be  examined. 

The  avowal  of  the  first  certain  ritual  act  performed  comes  in 

the  line  where  the  mystic  says 

•I  have 

Fulfilled  his  red  aud  bleeding  feasta*.' 

The  victim  in  Crete  was  a  bull. 

The  shrine  of  Idaean  Zeus,  from  which  the  mystics  came,  was 
cemented  with  bulls'  blood'.  Possibly  this  may  mean  that  at  its 
foundation  a  sacred  bull  was  slain  and  his  blood  mixed  with  the 
mortar;  anyhow  it  indicates  connection  with  bull-worship.  The 
characteristic  mythical  monster  of  Crete  was  the  bull-headed 
Minotaur.  Behind  the  legend  of  Pasipbae,  made  monstrous  by 
the  misunderstanding  of  immigrant  conquerors,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  lurks  some  sacred  mystical  ceremony  of  ritual 
wedlock  (i€po9  ydfios)  with  a  primitive  bull-beaded  divinity.  He 
need  not  have  been  imported  from  Thrace;  zoomorphic  nature- 
gods  spring  up  everywhere.  The  bull-Dionysos  of  Thrace  when 
he  came  to  Crete  found  a  monstrous  god,  own  cousin  to  himself, 

Such  a  monstrous  god  is  depicted  on  the  curious  seal-impression 
found  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans^  at  Cnossoe  and  reproduced  in  fig.  144. 
He  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  camp-stool  sbape,  and  before  him 
stands  a  human  figure,  probably  a  worshipper.  That  the  monster 
is  a  god  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  is  seated ;  that  he  is  a 

>  Plot,  de  FA,  tz.  At&rv^or  M  vol  Z«7p/a  vol  NwrAior  koX  *I#otelnyr  ^tr^ 
^ro^ov^i.  Taking  the  three  ritual  UUei  in  conJoDOtion  it  seemi  almoat  certain 
that  Udai-nit  refers  to  the  c&/i^^7o<  hairtt  of  the  Zagreae  ritual  ehared  alike  bj 
all  nijstiee. 

•  ».  11  r6.t  r*  C)iu>^i.yo\n  ^curot  rcX/^ct. 

'  Ear.  frg.  476  koX  ravpod^ry  kUKKji  KpaBtU*. 

«  A.  Evane,  Annual  of  Britiih  School  at  Athens,  toI  tii.  p.  18,  6g.  7  a. 

H.  31 
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bulUgoA,  is  not  so  certain.  The  head  is  not  drawn  with  suflbamt 
exactness  for  us  to  be  sure  what  beast  is 
intended.  He  has  certainly  no  horns,  but 
the  hoof  and  tail  might  be  those  of  a 
bull.  The  seal-impressions  found  by  Mr 
Hogarth^  in  such  large  numbers  at  Zakro 
show  how  widespread  in  Crete  were  these 
fantastic  forms.  The  line  between  man 
and  beast  is  a  faint  one.  Mr  Hogarth 
holds  that  the  majority  of  these  sealings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  cults — they  are 
the  product,  he  thinks,  of  an  art  which 
has  'passed  from  monsters  with  a  mean- 
ing to  monsters  of  pure  fancy.'  He  ex- 
cepts however  certain  sealings  where  a 
Minotaur  is  represented*,  a  monster  with 
horned  bull-head,  pronounced  bovine  ears 
and  tail,  but  apparently  human  trunk, 
arms  and  legs.     Like  the  monster  in  fig. 

144,  this  Minotaur  is  seated,  but  with  his  left  leg  crossed  hamaii- 
fashion  over  his  right  knee  and  with  human  hands  extended. 

The  traditional  Minotaur  took  year  by  year  his  tale  of  homMl 
victims.  Of  the  ritual  of  the  bull-god  in  Crete,  we  know  that  it 
consisted  in  part  of  the  tearing  and  eating  of  a  bull,  and  behind  is 
the  dreadful  suspicion  of  human  sacrifice. 


Fio.  144. 


Part  of  the  avowal  of  the  Cretan  mystic  is  that  he  has  i 
plished  the  a>fio<f>a^la,  the  rite  of  *  the  feast  of  raw  flesL'  That  m 
feast  of  raw  flesh  of  some  sort  was  traditionally  held  to  be  a  part 
of  Bacchic  ceremonial,  is  clear  from  the  words  Euripides*  pol 
into  the  mouth  of  his  Maenads : 


'  The  joy  of  the  red  auick  fountaius, 
The  blood  of  the  hill-goat  torn,' 


where  the  expression  in  the  original,  a)fio<l>ayop  x^P^^  ^i^f  ^ 
eating  raw  flesh,'  admits  of  no  doubt. 

An  integral  part  of  this  terrible  ritual  was  the  tearing  asandor 
of  the  slain  beast,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  flesh  as  raw  as 


1  D.  Hogarth,  JM,S.  vol.  xxii.  1902,  p.  76  and  plates  vi->ix. 

*  Op.  cU.  DOS.  17—18,  and  Ann,  B.S.A.  vn.  fig.  45.  *  See  aapr:  pu  4SL 
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might  be,  for  the  blood  is  the  life.  Plutarch >,  in  his  horrified 
protest  against  certain  orgiastic  rites,  joins  the  two  ritual  acts 
together,  the  '  eatings  of  raw  flesh '  and  the  '  rendings  asunder/ 
*  There  are  certain  festivals/  he  says, '  and  sacrificial  ceremonies  as 
well  as  unlucky  and  gloomy  days,  in  which  take  place  eatings  of 
raw  flesh  and  rendings  asunder,  and  fastings  and  beatings  of  the 
breast,  and  again  disgraceful  utterances  in  relation  to  holy  things, 
and  mad  ravings  and  yells  upraised  with  a  loud  din  and  tossing  of 
the  neck  to  and  fro/  These  ceremonies,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  are,  to 
his  thinking,  not  performed  in  honour  of  any  god,  but '  they  are  pro- 
pitiations and  appeasements  performed  with  a  view  to  the  riddance 
of  mischievous  demons]  such  also,  he  says,  were  the  human  sacrifices 
performed  of  old/  Plutarch's  words  read  like  a  commentary  on  the 
Orphic  ritual  under  discussion :  we  have  the  fasting,  we  have  the 
horrid  feast;  he  sees  the  savage  element  of  'riddance/  but  he 
misses  the  saving  grace  of  enthusiasm  and  mystic  significance. 

If  the  sympathetic  religious-minded  Plutarch  was  horrified  at 
a  ritual  so  barbarous,  it  filled  the  Christian  Fathers  with  unholy 
joy.  Here  was  an  indefeasible  argument  against  paganism,  and 
for  once  they  compel  our  reluctant  sympathy.  '  I  will  not/  cries 
Clement', '  dance  out  your  mysteries,  as  they  say  Alcibiades  did,  but 
I  will  strip  them  naked,  and  bring  them  out  on  to  the  open  stage 
of  life,  in  view  of  those  who  are  the  spectators  at  the  drama  of 
truth.  The  Bacchoi  hold  orgies  in  honour  of  a  mad  Dionysos,  they 
celebrate  a  divine  madness  by  the  Eating  of  Raw  Flesh,  the  final 
accomplishment  of  their  rite  is  the  distribution  of  the  flesh  of 
butchered  victims,  they  are  crowned  with  snakes,  and  shriek  out  the 
name  of  Eva,  that  Eve  through  whom  sin  came  into  the  world,  and 
the  symbol  of  their  Bacchic  orgies  is  a  consecrated  serpent'  And 
again':  '  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos  are  wholly  inhuman ;  for  while 
he  was  still  a  child  and  the  Eouret^s  were  dancing  their  armed 

^  Plut.  de  defect,  orae,  xiv. 

'  Olem.  Al.  Protr,  ii.  12  Ai6pvaow  fiauf6\rfp  dpytd^owi  Bdirxoc  ibno^ylg,  rV 
Upofirirlar  (?  lepo/iaWay)  dyorret  ical  rtKivKwei  rAf  KptOMo/Uat  rCh  ^6rwr  dMtvrtfiftdwoi 
Tois  64>€<nr,  iTo\o\6i;wTes  B(^  kt\,  ;  and  again  speaking  of  the  analogoni  ceremonies 
of  the  Korybants  Clement  {Protr.  n.  6)  sajs :  irai  roOr'  ten  rd  /iiwrn^poi,  tf'vrfXdrn 
^dpoif  ^pw.  Kal  rd^oi. 

'  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  n.  17  rik  yiip  Aum^eov  fwer^puL  rAcor  drdr^pcrati,  Ar  €tff4ri 
Totda  6wTa  ip&ir\t^  irir^ei  repixopevSm'taw  Kovf^^fTt^tf  96Xy  M  6iro3drrc#r  Ttrdrwr 
drar^arret  raiSapid>9(9Uf  dS^pftoffiP  ovroi  S^  ol  TcrcUct  Mw9/999  9n  myrfaxor 
BifTa  (^f  6  r^t  reXtr^  roiitrift  *Op^M  ^rffftw  6  0/)jUrMt:  and  Protr.  xn.  119  refenring  to 
the  Bacchae  he  speaks  of  the  Bfaenads  as  oi  iieaypo^  KptnMOidav  /iv6fitifat, 

31—2 
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dance  about  him,  the  Titans  stole  upon  him,  deceived  him  with 
childish  toys  and  tore  him  to  pieces.' 

Arnobius^  pretends  that  the  Bacchanalia  are  so  horrible  he  maifc 
pass  them  by,  and  then  goes  on  to  revel  in  revolting  detail  over  the 
rites  '  which  the  Greeks  call  Feasts  of  Raw  Flesh  (miio^arfUu^  ia 
which  with  feigned  frenzy  and  loss  of  a  sane  mind  you  twine  snakes 
about  you,  and,  to  show  yourselves  full  of  the  divinity  and  majettf 
of  the  god,  you  demolish  with  gory  mouths  the  entrails  of  goato 
bleating  for  mercy/  The  gentle  vegetarian  Porphyry*  knows  that 
in  Chios,  according  to  tradition,  there  had  been  a  Dionysoa  called 
Omadius,  the  Raw  One,  and  that  the  sacrifice  he  used  to  exact  wm 
the  tearing  of  a  man  to  pieces.  Istros*  stated  that  of  old  the 
Kouretes  sacrificed  children  to  Elronos.  On  Ejronos  all  human 
sacrifice  was  apt  to  be  fathered,  but  the  mention  of  the  Eooretes^ 
coupled  with  the  con^fession  of  the  Cretan  mystic,  shows  that  the 
real  divinity  is  Zagreus. 

To  these  vague  though  consistent  traditions  of  the  eating  and 
tearing  of  raw  flesh,  whether  of  man  or  goat  or  calf,  in  honour 
of  some  form  of  Dionysos,  evidence  more  precise  and  definitely 
descriptive  of  Cretan  ritual  has  been  left  us,  again  by  a  Christiaa 
Father,  Firmicus  Matemus^  The  festival  he  describes  was,  like 
many  others  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  trieteric,  i.e.  celebrated  eadi 
alternate  year. 

Firmicus  in  the  fashion  of  his  day  gives  first  a  long  and 
purely  aetiological  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  son  of  a  king 
of  Crete,  to  appease  whose  wrath  the  ceremony,  it  was  believed, 
was  instituted.  '  The  Ci-etans  commemorated  the  death  of  the  boy 
by  certain  ceremonies,  doing  all  things  in  regular  order  which  the 

1  Arnob.  v.  19  aiqoe  vo$  plenot  Dei  nunUne  ac  wiqje$taU  doceniei  eaprofOB 
roolamaDtiam  Yisoera  oraentaiis  oribuB  dissipaiis :  the  words  in  itaUos  ibow  thai 
ArnobiuH  underHtood  the  real  gist  of  the  rite. 

3  Porphyr.  De  Abit,  n.  55  t$vow  64  jrcU  iw  X/y  nf  *Cifia8Ufi  Amt^^^  Mpmwm 
dtflUTTwrrrt  Koi  iv  T€p4S<f>  in  ^n^auf  EtfeXrtt  6  Kaf>^0Ttot. 

*  Ap.  Porphyr.  De  Ah$t,  ii.  56.  Clement  (Ptotr,  iii.  4)  Bays,  citing  as  his  aothoiilgf 
the  Noitoi  of  Antikleides,  that  this  haman  sacrifice  was  oijfered  by  the  Lyelii,  % 
Cretan  tribe. 

<  Firmicus  Matemus,  de  err.  profan.  relig.  c  6  Cretenses,  at  forentis  ^jnumi 
saevitiam  mitigarent,  festos  foneris  dies  statuunt  et  annunm  saornm  trieterioa 
oonseoratione  componunt,  omnia  per  ordinem  facientes,  quae  pner  moriena  sol 
fecit  aut  passus  est.  Vivum  laniant  dentibus  taumm,  cmdeles  epulas  aamiis 
commemorationibus  excitantes  et  per  seoreta  silTaram  clamoribns  dissonia  ^nlanlas 
fingnnt  animi  forentis  insaniam  ut  iUad  facinus  non  per  frandem  faotnm  tad  par 
insaniam  crederetur. 
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boy  did  or  suffered/  These  ceremonies  included  an  enactment  of 
the  scene  of  the  child  playing  with  the  toys  and  surprised  by  the 
'  Titans,  and  perhaps  originally  the  slaying  and  tearing  to  pieces  of 
a  real  child,  but  in  the  festival  as  described  by  Firmicus  a  bull 
was  surrogate.  '  They  tear  in  pieces  a  live  bull  with  their  teeth 
and  by  howling  with  discordant  shouts  through  the  secret  places 
of  the  woods  they  simulate  the  madness  of  an  enraged  mind/ 

Firmicus,  by  his  obviously  somewhat  inaccurate  statement,  has 
gone  far  to  discredit  his  own  testimony.  After  the  performance  of 
a  religious  ceremony  that  involved  the  tearing  of  a  live  bull's  flesh 
by  human  teeth  ^  the  surviving  worshippers  would  be  few.  But, 
because  of  this  exaggeration,  we  need  not  discredit  the  whole 
ritual  of  the  bull-slaying,  nor  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw, 
though  not  actually  living,  flesh.  The  bull  indeed  comes  in  so 
awkwardly  in  the  midst  of  the  aetiological  story  of  the  child,  that 
we  may  be  practically  sure  this  account  of  a  bygone  ritual  is 
authentic. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  method,  and  much  on  the  meaning, 
of  the  horrible  feast  by  an  account  left  us  by  S.  Nilus*,  a  hermit 
of  Mt.  Sinai  in  the  4th  century,  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel  among 
the  Arabs  of  his  time.  S.  Nilus  seems  to  have  spent  some  of  his 
abundant  leisure  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  heathen  around,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  his  '  Narrations '  he  has  not  recorded  more  of  his  obser- 
vations. The  nomadic  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  Sinai  im- 
pressed him  much ;  he  notes  that  they  are  without  trade,  arts  or 
agriculture,  and  if  other  food  failed  them,  fed  on  their  camels  and 
only  cooked  the  flesh  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  tear  it  with 
their  teeth.  They  worshipped  no  god,  either  in  spirit  or  through 
an  image  made  by  hands,  but  sacrificed  to  the  morning  star  at  its 
rising.  They  by  preference  sacrificed  boys  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  and  of  special  beauty,  and  slew  them  at  dawn  on  a  rude  heap 

^  If  anj  one  findR  the  tearing  of  the  baU  with  the  teeth  ft  hftrd  Baying,  he  maj 
be  reassured  by  the  statement  of  Nonnas  (Dionyi,  ti.  205)  that  the  boU-ahaped 
Dionysos  was  cut  in  little  bits  by  a  knife^  which  would  greatly  facilitate  matten : 

dfUHfialjf  M  ^or^ 

*  Nili  opera,  Narrat.  ni.  28,  Migne,  Patrol,  lxxix.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Nilus 
to  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  ReUfjion  of  the  Semitett  p.  820,  but  at  the  passage 
is  of  cardinal  importance  in  relation  to  the  acootint  of  Firmioos  I  hare  substitntad 
a  translation  for  his  summary. 
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of  piled-up  stones.  He  pathetically  observes  that  this  practice  of 
theirs  caused  him  much  anxiety ;  he  was  nervous  lest  they  should 
take  a  fancy  to  a  beautiful  young  boy  convert  he  had  with  him  ' 
and  sacrifice  '  his  pure  and  lovely  body  to  unclean  demons.'  But, 
he  goes  on,  *when  the  supply  of  boys  was  lacking,  they  took 
a  camel  of  white  colour  and  otherwise  faultless,  bent  it  down 
upon  its  knees,  and  went  circling  round  it  three  times  in  a 
circuitous  fashion.  The  leader  of  the  song  and  of  the  proceadon 
to  the  star  was  either  one  of  their  chiefs  or  a  priest  of  special 
honour.  He,  after  the  third  circuit  had  been  made,  and  before 
the  worshippers  had  finished  the  song,  while  the  last  words  were 
still  on  their  lips,  draws  his  sword  and  smites  the  neck  of  the 
camel  and  eagerly  tastes  of  the  blood.  The  rest  of  them  in  like 
fashion  run  up  and  with  their  knives  some  cut  off  a  small  bit  of 
the  hide  with  its  hairs  upon  it,  others  hack  at  any  chance  bit 
of  flesh  they  can  get.  Others  go  on  to  the  entrails  and  inwards 
and  leave  no  scrap  of  the  victim  uneaten  that  might  be  seen  by 
the  sun  at  its  rising.  They  do  not  refrain  even  firom  the  hemes 
and  marrow,  but  overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance  the 
toughness  of  the  resistance.' 

The  account  of  Nilus  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony:  the  worshippers  aim  at  devouring  the  victim  before 
the  life  has  leflb  the  still  warm  blood.  Raw  flesh.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  points  out,  is  called  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  'living'  flesh. 
Thus,  in  the  most  literal  way,  all  those  who  shared  in  the  ceremony 
absorbed  into  themselves  part  of  the  victim's  life. 

For  live  bull  then  we  substitute  raw  bull,  and  the  statement 
of  Firmicus  presents  no  difficulties.  Savage  economy  denuinds 
that  your  jujut  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Probably,  at  first,  the  bull  may  have  been  eaten  just  for  the  sake  of 
absorbing  its  strength,  without  any  notion  of  a  divine  sacrament 

The  idea  that  by  eating  an  animal  you  absorb  its  qualities  is 
too  obvious  a  piece  of  savage  logic  to  need  detailed  illustraticm. 
That  the  uneducated  and  even  the  priestly  Greek  had  not  advanced 
beyond  this  stage  of  sympathetic  magic  is  shown  by  a  remark  of 
Porphyry's^  He  wants  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  held  to  be 
affected  or  attracted  even  by  corporeal  substances  of  kindred 
nature,  and  of  this  belief  he  says  we  have  abundant  experience. 

>  Porphyr.  De  AbtU  ii.  48. 
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*  At  least,'  he  says,  '  those  who  wish  to  take  unto  themselves  the 
spirits  of  prophetic  animals,  swallow  the  roost  effective  parts  of 
them,  such  as  the  hearts  of  crows  and  moles  and  hawks,  for  so  they 
possess  themselves  of  a  spirit  present  with  them  and  prophesying 
like  a  god,  one  that  enters  into  them  themselves  at  the  time  of 
its  entrance  into  the  body/  If  a  mole's  heart  can  make  you  see 
into  dark  things,  great  virtue  may  be  expected  from  a  piece  of 
raw  bull.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  savage  theory  of  coni^ 
munion  would  pass  into  a  higher  sacramentalism,  into  the  foith 
that  by  partaking  of  an  animal  who  was  a  divine  vehicle^  you 
could  enter  spiritually  into  the  divine  life  that  had  physically 
entered  you,  and  so  be  made  one  with  the  god.  It  was  the 
mission  of  Orphism  to  effect  these  mystical  transitions. 

Because  a  goat  was  toi*n  to  pieces  by  Bacchants  in  Thrace, 
because  a  bull  was,  at  some  unknown  date,  eaten  raw  in  Crete, 
we  need  not  conclude  that  either  of  these  practices  regularly 
obtained  in  civilized  Athens.  The  initiated  bull-eater  was  cer- 
tainly known  of  there,  and  the  notion  must  have  been  fairly 
familiar,  or  it  would  not  have  pointed  a  joke  for  Aristophanes. 
In  the  audacious  prorrhesis  of  the  Frogs*  the  uninitiated  are 
bidden  to  withdraw,  and  among  them  those 

'Who  never  wore  trained  by  bull-oating  Kratinos 
In  mystical  orgies  poetio  and  vinous.' 

The  worship  of  Dionysos  of  the  Raw  Flesh  must  have  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  Periclean  Athens;  but  though  civilized  man,  as  a  m\e, 
shrinks  from  i*aw  meat,  yet,  given  imminent  peril  to  rouse  the 
savage  in  man,  even  in  civilized  man  the  faith  in  Dionysos 
Omestes  bums  up  afresh.  Hence  stories  of  human  sacrifice  on 
occasions  of  great  danger  rise  up  and  are  accepted  as  credible. 
Plutarch',  narrating  what  happened  before  the  battle  of  Salamis^ 

^  One  of  the  titles  of  Dionyaof,  i.e.  Eiraphiotee,  is  fts  Mr  B.  A.  Neil  has  pointed 
ont  the  etymological  equiTalent  of  the  Sanscrit  vanabhat  boll :  see  Oolden  Bought 
2Dd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

*  Ar.  Ran,  855  nrfdi  Kparlwov  roO  ravpo^yov  ^Xi^myt  Bcucx'^  irtXdffOiit  trana. 
Bogers. 

*  Plut.  ViU  Them,  xm.  In  thia  same  way  a  legend  grew  np  and  was  accredited 
by  Neanthes,  the  Cyzicene  historian,  that  when  Epimenides  was  '  porifying  Attica 
by  human  blood '  a  youth,  Kratinos,  offered  himself  as  a  willing  laerifice.  Hot 
how  apocryphal  such  stories  may  be  is  owned  by  Athenaeae  himself  (xui.  78,  p.  603), 
who  adds  after  his  narrative  that  he  is  aware  that  the  whole  story  waa  said  bry 
Polemon  to  hare  been  a  fiction. 
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writes  as  follows:  'As  Themistocles  was  performing  the  sacrifioe 
for  omens  (a'(f}ayui^ofA€vip)  alongside  of  the  admiral's  trireme,  there 
were  brought  to  him  three  captives  of  remarkable  beauty,  attired 
in  splendid  raiment  and  gold  ornaments ;  they  were  reputed  to  be 
the  sons  of  Artayktes  and  Sandauke  sister  to  Xerxe&  When 
Euphrantides  the  soothsayer  caught  sight  of  them,  and  observed  that 
at  the  same  moment  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  from  the  burning 
victims,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sneeze  from  the  right  gave  a  sign, 
he  took  Themistocles  by  the  hand  and  bade  consecrate  and  sacrifioe 
all  the  youths  to  Dionysos  Omestes,  and  so  make  his  prayer, 
for  thus  both  safety  and  victory  would  ensue  to  the  Qreeka 
Themistocles  was  thunderstruck  at  the  greatness  and  strangenees 
of  the  omen,  it  being  such  a  thing  as  was  wont  to  occur  at  great 
crises  and  difficult  issues,  but  the  people,  who  look  for  salvation 
rather  by  irrational  than  rational  means,  invoked  the  god  with  a 
loud  shout  together,  and  bringing  up  the  prisoners  to  the  altar 
imperatively  demanded  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  accomplished 
as  the  seer  had  prescribed.  These  things  are  related  by  Phaniaa 
the  Lesbian,  a  philosopher  not  unversed  in  historical  mattera' 
Phanias  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  Plutarch  evidently  thought 
him  a  respectable  authority,  but  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that 
I  we  possess  are  all  of  the  anecdotal  type,  and  those  which  relate  to 
-.  Themistocles  are  evidently  from  a  hostile  source.  His  statement, 
«  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  more  than  that  a  vexy  recent 
human  sacrifice  was  among  the  horrors  conceivably  possible  to  a 
Greek  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  especially  if  the  victim  were  a 
*  barbarian.' 

The  suspicion  is  inevitable  that  behind  the  primitive  Cretan 
rites  of  bull-tearing  and  bull-eating  there  lay  an  orgy  still  more 
hideous,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  child  A  vase-painting  in  the 
British  Museum',  too  revolting  for  needless  reproduction  here, 
represents  a  Thracian  tearing  with  his  teeth  a  slain  child,  while 
the  god  Dionysos,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  Zagreus,  stands 
by  approving.  The  vase  is  not  adequate  evidence  that  human 
children  were  slain  and  eaten,  but  it  shows  that  the  vase-painter 
of  the  5th  century  B.c.  believed  such  a  practice  was  appropriate  to 
the  worship  of  a  Thracian  god. 

1  Published  and  disoassed  in  relation  to  the  myth  of  Zagreas  by  Mr  CaoU  Smith, 
J.H.S.,  1890,  p.  843. 
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A  very  curious  account  of  a  sacrifice  to  DioDysoe  in  Tenedoe 
helps  us  to  realize  how  the  shift  from  human  to  animal  sacrifice* 
from  child  to  bull  or  calf»  may  have  come  about  Aelian^  in  Us 
book  on  the  Nature  of  Animals  makes  the  following  statement : 
*  The  people  of  Tenedoe  in  ancient  days  used  to  keep  a  cow  with 
calf,  the  best  they  had,  for  Dionysos,  and  when  she  calved,  why, 
they  tended  her  like  a  woman  in  child-birth.  But  they  sacrificed 
the  new  bom  calf,  having  put  cothurni  on  its  feet  Yes,  and  the 
man  who  struck  it  with  the  aze  is  pelted  with  stones  in  the  holy  rite 
and  escapes  to  the  sea.'  The  conclusion  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
that  here  we  have  a  ritual  remembrance  of  the  time  when  a  child 
was  really  sacrificed  A  calf  is  substituted  but  it  is  humanized 
as  &r  as  possible,  and  the  sacrificer,  though  he  ia  bound  to  sacri- 
fice, is  guilty  of  an  outrage'.  Anyhow,  that  the  calf  was  regarded 
as  a  child  is  clear ;  the  line  between  human  and  merely  animal  is 
to  primitive  man  a  shifting  shadow. 

The  mystic  in  his  ritual  confession  clearly  connects  his  feast  of 
raw  flesh  with  hia  service  of  Zagreus : 

'Where  midniffht  Zagreus  roves,  I  rove; 
I  have  endured  Lis  thunder-ory ; 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts.' 

It  remains  to  consider  more  closely  the  import  of  the  sacred 
legend  of  Zagreus. 

That  the  legend  as  well  as  the  rite  was  Cretan  and  was  con- 
nected with  Orpheus  is  expressly  stated  by  Diodorus*.  In  his 
account  of  the  various  forms  taken  by  the  god  Dionysoe,  he  says 
'they  allege  that  the  god  (i.e.  Zagreus)  was  bom  of  Zeus  and 
Persephone  in  Crete,  and  Orpheus  in  the  mysteries  represents  him 
as  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans.' 

When  a  people  has  outgrown  in  culture  the  stage  of  its  own 
primitive  rites,  when  they  are  ashamed  or  at  least  a  little  anxious 
and  self-conscious  about  doing  what  yet  they  dare  not  leave  undone, 
they  instinctively  resort  to  mjrthology,  to  what  is  their  theology, 
and  say  the  men  of  old  time  did  it,  or  the  gods  suffered  it  There 
is  nothing  like  divine  or  very  remote  human  precedent    Hence  the 

'  Ael.  N.A,  xn.  84  XtBoa  fidXXrrmi  rj  6^1^.    i^ta  is  the  regular  word  for  a 
WMstie  rite,  of.  Howl  Hgwm,  ad  Cer.  911  Uhi*  iwdB^. 

>  Bee  supra,  p.  118.  *  Diod.  Sie.  t.  76.  4. 
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complex  myth  of  Zagreus.  When  precisely  this  myth  was  first 
formulated  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  comes  to  us  in  complete  form 
only  through  late  author8\  It  was  probably  shaped  and  re-shaped 
to  suit  the  spiritual  needs  of  successive  generationa  The  story  as 
told  by  Clement  and  others  is  briefly  this :  the  infant  god  variously 
called  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  was  protected  by  the  Eouretes  cmt 
Eorybantes  who  danced  around  him  their  armed  danca  The 
Titans  desiring  to  destroy  him  lured  away  the  child  by  offerings 
him  toys,  a  cone,  a  rhombos,  and  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes* 
perides,  a  mirror,  a  knuckle  bone,  a  tuft  of  wool  The  toys  are 
variously  euumerated*.  Having  lured  him  away  they  set  on  him, 
slew  him  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  Some  authorities  add  that 
they  cooked  his  limbs  and  ate  them.  Zeus  hurled  his  thunderbolts 
upon  them  and  sent  them  down  to  Tartaroa  According  to  some 
authorities,  Athene  saved  the  child's  heart,  hiding  it  in  a  dsta. 
A  mock  figure  of  gypsum  was  set  up,  the  rescued  heart  placed 
in  it  and  the  child  brought  thereby  to  life  again.  The  story  was 
completed  under  the  influence  of  Delphi  by  the  further  statement 
that  the  limbs  of  the  dismembered  god  were  collected  and  buried 
at  Delphi  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 

The  monstrous  complex  myth  is  obviously  aetiological  through 
and  through,  the  kernel  of  the  whole  being  the  ritual  fact  that 
a  sacrificial  bull,  or  possibly  a  child,  was  torn  to  pieces  and  his  flesh 
eaten.  Who  tore  him  to  pieces  ?  In  actual  fact  his  worshippers^ 
but  the  myth-making  mind  always  clamours  for  divine  precedent. 
If  there  was  any  consistency  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  mytho- 
legist  we  should  expect  the  answer  to  be  '  holy  men  or  gods,' 
as  an  example.  Not  at  all.  In  a  sense  the  worshipper  believes 
the  sacrificial  bull  to  be  divine,  but,  brought  fietce  to  fiace  with 

1  The  Beattered  soorces  for  the  Zagreos  myth  are  given  in  fall  in  Abel'e  OrvMea 
(pp.  230  if.).  They  appear  to  be  all  based  on  a  lost  poem  or  poems  attriratad 
to  Orpheus  of  which  Clement  in  the  passage  already  disoassed  (p.  4S8)  quotes  two 
lines :  Cn  6  r%  reXcr^r  voiipH^f  *Of^^t  ^rfffip  6  Qpixiof 

KQkot  Kol  ^fi^t  Kal  rafTTta  KafiTtfflywa 
firjXd  re  xpi^ca  icaXd  rap*  '^weplduv  Xi7u0(^c«r, 
and  the  scholiast  ou  the  passage  observes  (Dind.  i.  p.  4SS)  ibpA  yiip  Ijf^im  uaim. 
ol  fAv6fUPoi  Aioyvffifit  dfty^ia  toOto  Tt\oOfi€woi  toO  airapayfiov  Ar  ifwicn^  Ai6rwof  vw^ 
TiTd¥ta¥. 

'  Among  these  sacred  objects,  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  was  the  rhombos  or  bull-roarer  still  in  use  among  savago 
tribes,  on  the  significance  of  which  fresh  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by 
Dr  Frazer  in  his  paper  *  On  some  ceremonies  of  the  Central  Australian  Tribes.* 
Melbourne,  1900. 
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the  DoUon  of  the  dismembermeiit  of  a  god,  he  recoila  It  was 
primitive  bad  men  who  did  this  horrible  deed.  Why  does  be 
imitate  them  ?  This  is  the  sort  of  question  he  never  asks.  It 
might  interfere  with  the  pious  practice  of  ancestral  custom,  and 
custom  is  ever  stronger  than  reason.  So  he  goes  on  weaving  his 
aetiologies!  web.  He  eats  the  bull ;  so  the  bad  Titans  must  have 
eaten  the  god.  But,  as  they  were  bad,  they  must  have  been 
punished ;  on  this  point  primitive  theology  is  always  inexorable. 
So  they  were  slain  by  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolts. 

Other  ritual  details  had  of  course  to  be  worked  in.  The 
Eouretes,  the  armed  Cretan  priests,  had  a  local  war  or  mystery 
dance :  they  were  explained  as  the  protectors  of  the  sacred  child. 
Sacred  objects  were  carried  about  in  cistae;  they  were  of  a 
magical  sanctity,  fertility-charms  and  the  like.  Some  ingenious 
person  saw  in  them  a  new  significance,  and  added  thereby  not 
a  little  to  their  prestige;  they  became  the  toys  by  which  the 
Titans  ensnared  the  sacred  baby.  It  may  naturally  be  asked  why 
were  the  Titans  fixed  on  as  the  aggressors  ?  They  were  of  course 
known  to  have  fought  against  the  Olympians  in  general,  but  in 
the  story  of  the  child  Dionysos  they  appear  somewhat  as  bolts 
firom  the  blue.  Their  nams  even,  it  would  seem,  is  aetiological, 
and  behind  it  lies  a  curious  ritual  practice. 

The  Dianynaoa  of  Nonnus^  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  ritual 
and  constantly  betrays  Orphic  influence.  From  it  we  learn  in 
many  passages*  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  mystae  to  bedaub 
themselves  with  a  sort  of  white  clay  or  gypsum.  This  gypsum 
was  so  characteristic  of  mysteries  that  it  is  constantly  qualified 
in  Nonnus  by  the  epithet  *  mystic'  The  technical  terms  for  this 
ritual  act  of  bedaubing  with  clay  were  '  to  besmear'  and  '  to  smear 
off'  {irtpiiMTrtiv  and  aTrofUBTrcii^),  and  they  are  used  as  roughly 

^  Noanof  maj  hare  bMed  hit  poem  on  the  Ba#^«^uri  of  DionysiiM,  to  whieh  it 
Mams  poMible  thai  the  frasniente  recently  ditooyered  of  an  epie  poem  deeUnc  with 
Baoehie  rabjeoie  belong.  These  fk-agmente  contain  a  cnrioos  aeooant  of  the  najinf 
and  eating  of  a  hnman  Tiotim  diegoiaed  at  a  iteg.  See  Mr  Kenjon  in  Heriiefden*e 
Athum  Qmt^dataTitm  and  Dr  Ladwich,  'Dae  Papyroe-Pragment  einee  Dionyeoe- 
Kpoe'  (Btrl.  PMMoff.  Weehefuekrift,  Jan.  S,  190S,  p.  87). 

*  Monn.  Dioftyt.  zzm.  8SS 

Arwrairorro  M  y^^ 
fUfmwiX^ 
and  lee  xxTn.  904.  xzix.  974,  zzzrr.  144,  zltii.  789.    Of.  aleo  the  ditgniee  of  the 
Phoeiane  dee^bed  by  Herodotoe  (mx.  97). 
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equivalent  for  '  to  purify.'  Harpocration'  has  an  interesting  note 
on  the  word  'araear  off'  (aTro/iarrcoi^).  'Others  use  it  in  a  more 
special  sense,  as  for  example  when  they  speak  of  putting  a  coat 
of  clay  or  pitch  on  those  who  are  being  initiated,  as  we  say  to 
take  a  cast  of  a  statue  in  clay ;  for  they  used  to  besmear  thoae 
who  were  being  purified  for  initiation  with  clay  and  pitch.  In 
this  ceremony  they  were  mimetically  enacting  the  myth  told  by 
some  persons,  in  which  the  Titans,  when  they  mutilated  Dionjrsos, 
wore  a  coating  of  gypsum  in  order  not  to  be  identified/  The 
custom  fell  into  disuse,  but  in  later  days  they  were  plastered 
with  gjrpsum  out  of  convention  (i/o/u/aou  ;^apii/).'  Here  we  have 
the  definite  statement  that  in  rites  of  initiation  the  worshippers 
were  coated  with  gypsum.  The  'some  persons*  who  tell  the 
story  of  Dionysos  and  the  Titans  are  clearly  Orphics.  Originally, 
Harpocration  says,  the  Titans  were  coated  with  gypsum  that  they 
might  be  disguised.  Then  the  custom,  by  which  he  means  the 
original  object  of  the  custom,  became  obsolete,  but  though  the 
reason  was  lost  the  practice  was  kept  up  out  of  convention.  They 
went  on  doing  what  they  no  longer  understood. 

Harpocration  is  probably  right.  Savages  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  when  about  to  perform  their  sacred  mysteries,  disguise 
themselves  with  all  manner  of  religious  war-paint  The  motive 
is  probably,  like  most  human  motives,  mixed ;  they  partly  want 
to  disguise  themselves,  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
perhaps  because  they  want  to  counterfeit  some  sort  of  bogey; 
mixed  with  this  is  the  natural  and  universal  instinct  to  'dress  up' 
on  any  specially  sacred  occasion,  in  order  to  impress  outsiders. 
An  element  in  what  was  at  once  a  disguise  and  a  decoration  was 
coloured  clay.  Then  having  become  sacred  from  its  use  on  sacred 
occasions  it  became  itself  a  sort  of  medicine,  a  means  of  purifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  as  well  as  a  ceremonial  sign  and  token 
of  initiation.  Such  performances  went  on  not  only  in  Crete  but 
in  civilized  Athens.  One  of  the  counts  brought  by  Demosthenes 
against  Aeschines*  was,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  417),  'that  he 
purified  the  initiated  and  wiped  them  clean  with  mud  and  pitch' 
— nrith,  be  it  noted,  not  from.  Cleansing  with  mud  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  piuctical  procedure,  but  we  are  back  in  the  state  of 

^  Harpocrat.  8.v.  iiwottAma9. 
s  Dem.  de  Conn,  f  269. 
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mind  fully  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  39),  when  purifi- 
cation was  not  physical  cleansing  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
a  thing  at  once  lower  and  higher,  a  magical  riddance  from  spiritual 
evil,  from  evil  spirits  and  influences.  For  this  purpose  clay  and 
pitch  were  highly  efficacious. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Titans?  Eustathius^ 
commenting  on  the  word  Titan,  lets  us  into  the  secret.  'We 
apply  the  word  titanos  in  general  to  dust,  in  particular  to  what  is 
called  asbestos,  which  is  the  white  fluffy  substance  in  burnt  stones. 
It'  is  so  called  from  the  Titans  in  mythology,  whom  Zeus  in  the 
story  smote  with  his  thunderbolts  and  consumed  to  dust.  For 
from  them,  the  fine  dust  of  stones  which  has  got  crumbled  from 
excessive  heat,  so  to  speak  Titanic  heat,  is  called  titanic,  as 
though  a  Titanic  penalty  had  been  accomplished  upon  it.  And 
the  ancients  call  dust  and  gypsum  titanos,' 

This  explanation  is  characteristically  Eustathian.  In  his  odd 
confused  way  the  Archbishop,  as  so  oflen,  divines  a  real  coii- 
nection,  but  inverts  and  involves  it.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  Titan  myth  is  a  '  sacred  story'  (iepoXoyla)  invented  to  account 
for  the  ritual  fact  that  Orphic  worshippers,  about  to  tear  the 
sacred  bull,  daubed  themselves  with  white  clay,  for  which  the 
Greek  word  was  tttdnos :  they  are  Titans,  but  not  as  giants  (Tt- 
Tai/€v),  only  as  white-clay-men  (rlTarot).  The  Homeric  Titans 
have  probably  no  original  etymological  connection  with  the  white- 
clay-men". 

That  this  connection  of  meaning,  this  association  of  white- 
clay-men  of  the  mysteries  with  primaeval  giants,  was  late  and 
fictitious  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  fathered 
on  Onomacritus.  In  the  passage  from  Pausanias'  already  quoted 
(p.  472),  we  are  told  that  Qnomacritus  got  the  name  of  the  IHtans 
from  Homer ,  and  composed  'orgies'  for  Dionysos,  and  made  the 

1  Eustath.  ad  II.  n.  785  §  832  rlrapov  Bi  KvpUai  r^w  KoAaw  ^M^r,  r6  IdttfriKQt 
Xtybfitpov  AtrBtoTov  rb  iv  \idoi\  KtKavfihoii  x"^^^  \evK6^.  ^jrXi^  di  oOrtn  (TTTorot, 
a  town  in  Tliessaly)  drd  ri^r  fivdinQw  Ttrdrwr  oOt  6  toO  ijMov  Zcit  ircpavrott  fiaXi/w 
KaH<ppvye.  di^  airroift  ykp  Kal  t6  i^  dTar  roXX^f  tccLdcitat  xaX  Cn  otow  etww  rtTaPiif9ovt 
iiaTpv<f>$h  4p  \ldoii  Xewrbv  rirapot  iSfrofidcSrff  ota  xolmit  Ttpbt  Ttrorcir^  ywofiiwfit  kuI 
4w  auT(f.  ol  d^  roKaiol  ^a^c  tItopoi  K6wit  71)^01,  and  see  Eastath.  1676  where  a  child 
who  seoR  Buow  for  the  first  time  is  said  to  nave  mistaken  it  for  Wrovof. 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  my  explanation  of  the  Titans  has  been 
anticipated  by  Dr  Dieterich,  Rh,  Mm,  1898,  p.  280.  His  high  anthoritv  is  a  welcome 
confirmation  of  my  view.  See  also  Dr  Lodwig  Weniger, '  Feralis  exeroitiis'  hi  Arehiv 
f.  Religiotuwissentchaftf  1906,  p.  242. 

«  P.  VIII.  37.  6. 
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Titans  the  actual  agents  in  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos,  He  did 
not  invent  the  white-clay  worshippers,  but  he  gave  them  a  re- 
spectable orthodox  though  philologically  improbable  Homeric 
ancestry.  What  confusion  and  obscurity  he  thereby  introduoed 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  bad  mythological  precedent  is  invented 
for  a  good  ritual  act;  all  consistency  was  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  Homeric  association. 

But  nothing,  nothing,  no  savage  rite,  no  learned  mythological 
confusion,  daunts  the  man  bent  on  edification,  the  pious  Orphia 
The  task  of  spiritualizing  the  white-clay-men,  the  dismembered 
bull,  was  a  hard  one,  but  the  Orphic  thinker  was  equal  to  it.  He 
has  not  only  taken  part  in  an  absurd  and  savage  rite,  he  has 
brooded  over  the  real  problems  of  man  and  nature.  There  is  evil 
in  the  universe,  human  evil  to  which  as  yet  he  does  not  give  the 
name  of  sin,  for  he  is  not  engaged  with  problems  of  free-will,  but 
something  evil,  something  that  mixes  with  and  mars  the  good  of 
life,  and  he  has  long  called  it  impurity.  His  old  religion  has 
taught  him  about  ceremonial  cleansinga  and  has  brought  him, 
through  conceptions  like  the  Eeres,  very  near  to  some  crude 
notion  of  spiritual  evil.  The  religion  of  Dionysos  has  forced  him 
to  take  a  momentous  step.  It  has  taught  him  not  only  what 
he  knew  before — that  he  can  rid  himself  of  impurity,  but  also 
that  he  can  become  a  Bacchos,  become  divine.  He  seems  darkly 
to  see  how  it  all  came  about,  and  how  the  old  and  the  new 
work  together.  His  forefathers,  the  Titans,  though  they  were 
but  'dust  and  ashes,'  dismembered  and  ate  the  god;  they  did 
evil,  and  good  came  of  it;  they  had  to  be  punished,  slain  with 
thunderbolts;  but  even  in  their  ashes  lived  some  spark  of  the 
divine;  that  is  why  he  their  descendant  can  himself  beoome 
Bacchos.  From  these  ashes  he  himself  has  sprung.  It  is  only 
a  little  hope;  there  is  all  the  element  of  dust  and  ashes  from 
which  he  must  cleanse  himself;  it  will  be  very  hard,  but  he  goes 
back  with  fresh  zeal  to  the  ancient  rite,  to  eat  the  bull-god 
afresh,  renewing  the  divine  within  him. 

Theology  confirms  his  hope  by  yet  another  thought.  Even 
the  wicked  Titans,  before  they  ate  Dionysos,  had  a  heavenly 
ancestry ;  they  were  children  of  old  Ouranos,  the  sky-god,  as  well 
as  of  Qe,  the  earth -mother.     His  master  Orpheus  worshipped  the 
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flun  (p.  461).  Can  he  not  too,  believing  this,  purify  himself  from 
his  earthly  nature  and  rise  to  be  the  'child  of  starry  heaven'? 
Perhaps  it  is  not  a  very  satis&ctory  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil ; 
but  is  the  sacred  legend  of  the  serpent  and  the  apple  more 
illuminating?  Anyhow  it  was  the  faith  and  hope  the  Orphic, 
as  we  shall  later  see  (p.  570),  carried  with  him  to  his  grave. 

There  were  other  difficulties  to  perplex  the  devout  enquirer. 
The  god-  in  the  mysteries  of  Zagreus  was  a  bull,  but  in  the 
mysteries  of  Sabazios  (p.  418)  his  vehicle  was  a  snake,  and  these 
mysteries  must  also  enshrine  the  truth.  Was  the  father  of  the 
child  a  snake  or  a  bull;  was  the  'homed  child'  a  horned  snake? 
It  was  all  very  difficult.  He  could  not  solve  the  difficulty;  so 
he  embodied  it  in  a  little  dogmatic  verse,  and  kept  it  by  him 
as  a  test  of  reverent  submission  to  divine  mysteries: 

*The  Snake's  Bull-Father— the  Bull's  Father-Snake  i.* 

The  snake,  the  bull,  the  snake-bull-child' — 'not  three  Incom- 
prehensibles,  but  one  Incomprehensible.'  On  the  altar  of  his 
Unknown  Qod  through  all  the  ages  man  pathetically  offers  the 
holocaust  of  his  reason. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Orphic  was,  of  course,  that  he  could  not, 
would  not,  break  with  either  ancient  ritual  or  ancient  mythology, 
could  not  trust  the  great  new  revelation  which  bade  him  become 
Mi  vine,'  but  must  needs  mysticize  and  reconcile  archaic  obsolete 
traditions.  His  strength  was  that  in  conduct  he  was  steadfastly 
bent  on  purity  of  life.  He  could  not  turn  upon  the  past  and  say, 
'  this  daubing  with  white  clay,  this  eating  of  raw  bulls,  is  savage 
nonsense ;  give  it  up.'  He  could  and  did  say, '  this  daubing  with 
white  clay  and  eating  of  raw  bulls  is  not  in  itself  enough,  it  must 
be  followed  up  by  arduous  endeavour  after  holiness.' 

This  is  clear  from  the  further  confession  of  the  Cretan  chorus, 
to  which  we  return.   From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  is  accepted 

1  TaOpos  9pdKOPTot  Kal  SpdKw  rafjpov  rarijpf  frg.  ap.  Glem.  Al.  Protr,  i.  2.  12. 
What  was  made  of  suoh  a  reverent  mystio  dogma  by  the  ansaTOOry  minds  of 
Christian  Fathers  can  be  read  by  the  cnriotis. 

'  M.  Salomon  Beinaoh,  who  has  done  so  maoh  for  the  elnoidation  of  Orphism, 
has  shown  that  the  Celts  held  in  honour  and  depicted  on  their  mdnnments  a  named 
snake.  Saoh  a  oonoeption  would  keep  up  the  confusion  of  bnU  and  snake.  He 
believes  the  original  form  of  Zagreus  to  have  been  that  of  a  horned  snake.  The 
point  is  an  interesting  one  and  is  evidence  of  Northern  elements  in  Orphic  as  weU 
as  Dionysiao  conceptions,  see  Rev,  Arch,  1899,  vol.  uzv.  p.  310,  fl.  Beinaoh, 
'Zagreus  le  serpent  comu.* 
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as  such,  i.e.  performs  the  initiatory  rites  of  purification  and 
thereby  becomes  a  Mystea,  he  leads  a  life  of  ceremonial  purity 
(071/61;).  He  accomplishes  the  rite  of  eating  raw  sacrificial  fleah 
and  also  holds  on  high  the  torches  to  the  Mountain  Mother. 
These  characteristic  acts  of  the  Mystes,  are,  I  think,  all  pre- 
liminary stages  to  the  final  climax,  the  full  fruition,  when,  cleansed 
and  consecrated  by  the  Kouretes,  he  is  named  by  them  a  Baccbos^ 
ho  is  made  one  with  the  god. 

Htiforc  we  puss  to  the  final  act  consummated  by  the  Eouretea, 
tlin  place  of  the  Mountain  Mother  has  to  be  considered.  The 
inyHtic's  second  avowal  is  that  he  has 

^Held  the  Qreat  Mother's  mountain  flame  V 

I  n  the  myth  of  Zagreus,  coming  to  us  as  it  does  through  late  autborg^ 
tlin  child  is  all-important,  the  mother  only  present  by  implication. 
ZiMis  the  late  comer  has  by  that  time  oust-ed  Dionysos  in  Crete. 
Tlu!  mythology  of  Zeus,  patriarchal  as  it  is  through  and  through. 
hiys  no  stress  on  motherhood.  Practically  the  Zeus  of  the  later 
ll(*llcnism  has  no  mother.  But  the  bull-divinity  worshipped  in 
Oete  was  wholly  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  in  Crete  meet  happily 
the  ancient  figure  of  the  mother  has  returned  after  long  burial 
to  the  upper  air.  On  a  Cretan  seal  Mr  Arthur  Evans  found  the 
beast-headed  monster  whom  men  called  Minotaur ;  on  a  Cretan 
Hcal  also  he  found  the  figure  of  the  Mountain  Mother,  found  her 
at  Cnossos,  the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  bull-child,  Cnossos  over- 
Hhadowed  by  Ida  where  within  the  ancient  cave  the  holy  child 
was  bom  and  the  'mailed  priests'  danced  at  his  birth. 

The  design  in  fig.  145  is  from  the  clay  impression  of  a  signet 
ring  found  at  the  palace  at  Cnossos^     It  is  a  veritable  little 

1  V.  12  firiTpl  T*  6p€l^  d^Sas  dpoax'^^'  1°  ^^^  recently  disooTered  fragment  of 
TimotheoB  (v.  Itt5)  it  iu  to  the  * Mouutain  Mother'  tliat  the  drowning  sailor  would 
pray : 

tl  Swara  Tp6t  fuXofiTtraXo' 
XiTU¥a  Mar/>6f  oCpel- 
at  ifowbavpa  ybvara  T€0€t¥.... 
See  TimotheoB,  Vie  Pener,  Wilainowitz-Moellendorff,  1908. 

'■*  Published  and  diBcussed  by  the  dittcoverer  Mr  Evans  in  the  Anmuil  of  lA# 
hritiih  School  at  Athens,  vol.  vii.  1900—1901,  p.  29,  lig.  9.  The  enlargement  (()  hero 
reproduced  from  the  Annual  is  based  on  a  restoration,  but  a  perfectly  eertain  ono* 
A  Heries  of  clay  fraguients  iiupressed  by  the  same  seal,  but  not  from  the  lamo 
im])reHHion,  were  found  in  a  deposit  of  burnt  wood.  The  various  fragments  overlapped 
BUihcieutly  for  certain  reconstruction.  When  I  first  saw  a  drawing  of  the 
I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  *  too  good  to  be  true/  bat  by  Mr  Evans* 
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manual  of  primitive  Cretan  faith  and  ritual.  On  the  very  apex 
of  her  own  great  mountain  stands  the  Mountain  Mother.  The 
Mycenaean  women  of  Cnossos  have  made  their  goddess  in  their 
own  image,  clad  her,  wild  thing  though  she  was,  in  their  own 
grotesque  flounced  skirt,  and  they  give  her  for  guardians  her 
own  fierce  mountain-ranging  lions,  tamed  into  solemn  heraldic 


Fio.  146. 


guardians.  We  know  the  lions  well  enough;  they  came  to 
Mycenae  to  guard  the  great  entrance-gate.  Between  them  at 
Mycenae  is  a  column,  a  thing  so  isolated  and  protected,  that  we 
long  suspected  it  was  no  dead  architectural  thing  but  a  true 
shrine  of  a  divinity,  and  here  on  the  Cretan  seal  the  divinity  has 
come  to  life.  She  stands  with  sceptre  or  lance  extended,  imperious, 
dominant.  Behind  her  is  her  shrine  of  'Mycenaean'  type,  with 
its  odd  columns  and  horns,  these  last  surely  appropriate  enough 
to  a  cult  whose  central  rite  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull ;  before  her 
in  rapt  ecstasy  of  adoration  stands  her  Mystea 

Pre-historic  Crete  has  yielded,  I  venture  to  think  will  yield,  no 
figure  of  a  dominant  male  divinity,  no  Zeus ;  so  far  we  have  only 
a  beast-headed  monster  and  the  Mountain  Mother.  The  little 
seal  impression  is  a  standing  monument  of  matriarchalism.     In 

I  was  allowed  while  at  Crete  to  examine  the  original  fragments  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  reconstruction  is  correct.  We  owe  the  most  important  monument  of 
Mycenaean  religion  to  the  highly  trained  eye  and  extraordinarily  aoute  perception 
of  the  excavator. 
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Greece  the  figure  of  the  Son  was  developed  in  later  days,  the 
relation  of  Mother  and  Son  almost  forgotten;  child  and  parent 
were  represented  by  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daaghter, 
It  matters  very  little  what  names  we  give  the  shifting  pairs.  In 
Thrace,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Crete,  the  primitive  form  is  the  Mother 
with  the  Son  as  the  attribute  of  Motherhood ;  the  later  form  the 
Son  with  the  Mother  as  the  attribute  of  Sonship.  A  further 
development  is  the  Son  with  only  a  faded  Mother  in  the  back- 
ground, Bacchos  and  Semele ;  next  the  Son  is  made  the  Son  ot 
his  Father,  Bacchos  is  Dionysos;  finally  he  eclipses  his  Father 
and  reigns  omnipotent  as  Zeus-Hades.  The  Mother  with  the 
Son  as  attribute  came  back  from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece  when  in 
Greece  the  Mother  was  but  the  appendage  of  the  Son,  and  coming 
made  sore  confusion  for  mythology.  But  for  prehistoric  Crete, 
for  the  Cretan  mystic  of  Euripides  in  the  days  of  Mince,  the 
ritual  is  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son. 

The  '  mystic'  holds  aloft  the  torches  of  the  mother.  Fire  as 
well  as  water  is  for  cleansing.  He  is  finally  consecrated  (o<rM»0c^) 
by  the  Eouretes : 

'  I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Priests  ^' 

The  Eouretes  need  not  long  detain  us.  They  are  the  Cretan 
brothers  of  the  Satyrs,  the  local  Satyrs  of  Crete.  Hesiod*  knows 
of  their  kinship :  from  the  same  parent 

*  The  goddesses,  nymphs  of  the  mountain,  had  their  being, 
And  the  race  of  the  worthless  do-nothing  Satyrs, 
And  the  divine  Kouretes,  lovers  of  sport  and  dancing.' 

Hesiod's  words  are  noteworthy  and  characteristic  of  his  theo* 
logical  attitude.  The  Satyrs,  we  have  seen  (p.  379),  are  Satraif 
primitive  Dionysos-worshippers  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly.  Seen 
through  the  hostile  eyes  of  their  conquerors  they  have  suffered 
distortion  and  degradation  in  form  as  in  content,  they  are  hoiae- 
men,  worthless,  idle.  The  Eouretes  have  just  the  same  beginning 
in  actuality,  but  their  mythological  ending  is  different.    They  aie 

1  Kal  Kovpr^iMf 

PdKXOt  iK\l/i$n^   6ffM$tls. 

The  word  6ffibf$«lt  is  rendered  *  Set  Free  *  by  Mr  Morray  in  hit  translaltoo  te 
reason!  explained  later,  p.  608. 

s  Hee.  frg.  oxxix.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  828. 
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seen,  not  through  the  difitorting  medium  of  conquesti  but  with 
the  halo  of  religion  about  their  heads ;  they  are  divine  (OeoC)  and 
their  dancing  is  sacred.     It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

Strabo,  in  his  important  discussion  of  the  Kouretes  and  kindred 
figures,  knows  that  they  are  all  ministers  {irpoairoTyjot)  of  orgiastic 
deities,  of  Rhea  and  of  Dionysos ;  he  knows  also  that  Kouretes, 
Korybantes,  Daktyloi,  Telchines  and  the  like  represent  primitive 
populations^  What  bewilders  him  is  the  question  which  particular 
form  originated  the  rest  and  where  they  all  belong.  Did  Mother 
Rhea  send  her  Korybants  to  Crete  ?  how  do  the  Kouretes  come 
to  be  in  Aetolia?  Why  are  they  sometimes  servants  of  Rhea, 
sometimes  of  Dionysos  ?  why  are  some  of  them  magicians,  some 
of  them  handicraftsmen,  some  of  them  mystical  priests  ?  In  the 
light  of  Prof  Ridgeway's  investigations,  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
Satyrs  (p.  384),  much  that  puzzled  Strabo  is  made  easy  to  us. 

The  Kouretes  then  are,  as  their  name  betokens,  the  young 
male  population  considered  as  worshipping  the  young  male  god, 
the  Kouros;  they  are  'mailed  priests'  because  the  young  male 
population  were  naturally  warriors.  They  danced  their  local  war- 
dance  over  the  new-born  child,  and,  because  in  those  early  days 
the  worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son  was  not  yet  sundered, 
they  were  attendants  (Trpoo-TroXot)  on  the  Mother  also.  They  are 
in  fact  the  male  correlatives  of  the  Maenads  as  Nurses  (rlOvvai), 
The  women-nurses  were  developed  most  fully,  it  seems,  in  Greece 
proper ;  the  male  attendants,  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanda 

In  the  fusion  and  confusion  of  these  various  local  titles  given 
to  primitive  worshippers,  this  blend  of  Satyrs,  Korybants,  Daktyls, 
Telchines,  so  confusing  in  literature  till  its  simple  historical  basis 
is  grasped,  one  equation  is  for  our  purpose  important — Kouretes 
=Tltan8.  The  Titans  of  ritual,  it  has  been  shown,  are  men  be- 
daubed with  white  earth.  The  Titans  of  mythology  are  children 
of  Earth,  primitive  giants  rebellious  against  the  new  Olympian 
order.  Diodorus*  knows  of  a  close  connection  between  Titans 
and  Kouretes  and  attempts  the  usual  genealogical  explanation. 
The  Titans,  he  says,  are,  according  to  some,  sons  of  one  of  the 
Kouretes  and  of  a  mother  called  Titaia;  according  to  others  of 

^  On  the  origin  of  the  mythological  oonoeption  of  the  Idaean  Daetylt  mnch  light 
has  been  thrown  by  Kaibel  in  his  **I3aiSN  Acunl^Xoc '  NaehriehUn  d.  k,  Oe$.'  d.  Wi$$, 
Phil'hitt.  Kl.  1901,  p.  48S. 

*  Diod.  V.  66. 
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Ouranos  and  Oe.  Titaia  is  mother  Earth.  The  Cretans,  he  aajs^ 
allege  that  the  Titans  were  bom  in  the  age  of  the  Kouretes  and 
that  the  Titans  settled  themselves  in  the  district  of  Cnoasoa 
'where  even  now  there  are  shown  the  site  and  foundatioDB  of 
a  bouse  of  Rhea  and  a  cypress  grove  dedicated  from  ancient 
days/  The  Titans  as  Kouretes  worshipped  the  Mother,  and  were 
the  guardians  of  the  Son,  the  infant  Zagreus,  to  whom  later 
monotheism  gave  the  name  of  Zeus. 

From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  enters  the  first  stage  of 
initiation,  i.e.  becomes  a  '  mystic'  (/cii/ori^f),  he  leads  a  life  of  ab- 
stinence {arfv6v).  But  abstinence  is  not  the  end.  Abstinence,  the 
sacramental  feast  of  raw  flesh,  the  holding  aloft  of  the  Mother^s 
torches,  all  these  are  but  preliminary  stages  to  the  final  climax, 
the  full  fruition  when,  cleansed  and  consecrated,  he  is  made  one 
with  the  god  and  the  Kouretes  name  him  '  Bacchos.' 

The  word  ayv6v,  i.e. '  pure,'  in  the  negative  sense, '  free  from 
evil,'  marks,  I  think,  the  initial  stage — a  stage  akin  to  the  old 
service  of  'aversion'  (oVoTpoTn;).  The  word  oamOwt  'set  free/ 
'consecrated,'  marks  the  final  accomplishment  and  is  a  term  of 
positive  content.  It  is  characteristic  of  orgiastic,  'enthusiastic' 
rites,  those  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  and  requires  some  further 
elucidation. 

The  Hosioi  and  Hosia. 

At  Delphi  there  was  an  order  of  priests  known  as  HoeioL 
Plutarch  is  our  only  authority  for  their  existence,  but,  for  Delphio 
matters,  we  could  have  no  better  source.  In  his  9th  Qr^ek 
Question  he  asks^  'who  is  the  Hosioter  among  the  DelphianSp 
and  why  do  they  call  one  of  their  months  Bysios?'  The  second 
part  of  the  question  only  so  far  concerns  us  as  it  marks  a  con- 
nection between  the  Hosioter  and  the  month  Bysios,  which, 
Plutarch  tells  ns,  was  at  the  'beginning  of  spring,'  the  'time  of 
the  blossoming  of  many  plants.'     On  the  8th  day  of  this  month 


>  Plut.  Q.  Or.  IX.  T(f  6  rapA  ArX^oTt  'Oaiuniip  xal  Siii  tI  Bi^toF  fra  rflr  , 
Ka\ovffi¥;  'OaiufTtjpa  fiiif  KoXovai  t6  Bvbtuvw  itptlw^  Srap  "Oatot  drodeix^,  w4^Tt  94 
€hi¥  6cioi  dtd  ^oy  «ral  r&  iroXXA  ficrA  rC^if  vpo^TirCav  bpCtciP  olnoi  koX  av^upovpytOww^ 
art  -^f^owiwai  ^Kowrtt  dvd  Ac uKaXtwrof.  BtephanoB  oomments  '  mcndoae  Qi  Tidetur 
pro  rb¥  Ou6fji€PO¥,  accipiendo  bc.  $v6ti€¥0¥  active  pro  ^orra...Reote  aatem  habel 
rh  si  quidem  'Oaiuyriip  {ravpot)  est  Hustia  quae  immolatur.' 
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fell  the  birthday  of  the  god  and  in  olden  times  'on  this  day 
only  did  the  oracle  give  answers.' 

Plutarch's  answer  to  his  question  is  as  follows:  'They  call 
Hosioter  the  animal  sacrificed  when  a  Hosios  is  designated.'  He 
does  not  say  how  the  animal's  fitness  was  shown,  but  firom  another 
passage^  we  learn  that  various  tests  were  applied  to  the  animals 
to  be  sacrificed,  to  see  if  they  were  'pure,  unblemished  and  un- 
corrupt  both  in  body  and  soul.'  As  to  the  body  Plutarch  says 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  out.  As  to  the  soul  the  test  for 
a  bull  was  to  ofier  him  barley-meal,  for  a  he-goat  vetches ;  if  the 
animal  did  not  eat,  it  was  pronounced  unhealthy.  A  she-goat, 
being  more  sensitive,  was  tested  by  being  sprinkled  with  cold 
water.  These  tests  were  carried  on  by  the  Hoeioi  and  by  the 
'pix)phets'  {irpoil>rjrai),  these  last  being  concerned  with  omens  as 
to  whether  the  god  would  give  oracular  answers.  The  animal, 
we  note,  became  Hosios  when  he  was  pronounced  unblemished 
and  hence  fit  for  sacrifice:  the  word  iaio^,  it  appears,  carried 
with  it  the  double  connotation  of  purity  and  consecration ;  it 
was  used  of  a  thing  found  blameless  and  then  made  over  to, 
accepted  by,  the  gods. 

The  animal  thus  consecrated  was  called  Hosioter,  which  means 
'He  who  consecrates.'  We  should  expect  such  a  name  to  be 
applied  to  the  consecrating  priest  rather  than  the  victim.  If 
Plutarch's  statement  be  correct,  we  can  only  explain  Hosioter  on 
the  supposition  that  the  sacrificial  victim  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
carnation of  the  god.  If  the  victim  was  a  bull,  as  in  Crete,  and 
was  regarded  as  divine,  the  title  would  present  no  difficulties. 

That  the  Hosioter  was  not  merely  a  priest  is  practically  certain 
from  the  fact  that  there  were,  as  already  noted,  priests  who  bore 
the  cognate  title  of  Hosioi.  Of  them  we  know,  again  from 
Plutarch,  some  further  important  particulars.  They  performed 
rites — as  in  the  case  of  the  testing  of  the  victims — in  conjunction 
with  the  'prophets'  or  utterers  of  the  oracle,  but  they  were  not 
identical  with  them.  On  one  occasion,  the  priestess  while  pro- 
phesying had  some  sort  of  fit,  and  Plutarch*  mentions  that  not 
only  did  all  the  seers  run  away  but  also  the  prophet  and '  those 
of  the  Hosioi  that  were  present' 

*  Pint,  de  Defect,  Orae,  xux.  ol  yiip  tcpctk  ml  $6€tw  ^a^i  rh  Upfcor  irrX. 
«  Plut.  de  Defect,  Orae,  li. 
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In  the  answer  to  his  'Question'  about  the  Hosioter,  Plutarch 
states  definitely  that  the  Hosioi  were  five  in  number,  were  elected 
for  life,  and '  that  they  did  many  things  and  performed  sacred 
sacrifices  with  the  'prophets/  Yet  they  were  clearly  not  the 
same^  A  suspicion  of  the  real  distinction  dawns  upon  us  when 
he  adds  that  they  were  reputed  to  be  descended  firom  Deucalion. 
Deucalion  marks  Thessalian  ancestry  and  Thessaly  looks  North. 
We  begin  to  surmise  that  the  Hosioi  were  priests  of  the  immi- 
grant cult  of  Dionysos.  This  surmise  approaches  certainty  when 
we  examine  the  actual  ritual  which  the  Hosioi  performed. 

It  will  be  remembered'  that  when  Plutarch  is  describing  the 
ritual  of  the  Bull  Dionysos,  he  compares  it,  in  the  matter  of 
'  tearings  to  pieces'  and  burials  and  new  births,  to  that  of  Osiris. 
Osiris  has  his  tombs  in  Egypt  and  'the  Delphians  believe  that 
the  fragments  of  Dionysos  are  buried  near  their  oracular  shrine, 
and  the  Hosioi  offer  a  secret  sacrifice  {OvaLav  dirSppffrov)  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  the  time  when  the  Thyiadea  wake 
up  Liknites.'  To  clinch  the  argument  Lycophron'  tells  us  that 
Agamemnon  before  he  sailed 

*  Secret  lustrations  to  the  Bull  did  make 
Beside  the  caves  of  him  the  Qod  of  Qain 
Delphinios,' 

and  that  in  return  for  this  Bacchus  Enorches  overthrew  Telephos, 
tangling  his  feet  in  a  vine.  The  scholiast  commenting  on  the 
'secret  lustrations'  says,  'because  the  mysteries  were  celebrated 
to  Dionysos  in  a  comer/  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  mysteries 
of  Liknites  at  Delphi,  like  those  of  Crete,  included  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sacred  bull,  and  that  the  bull  at  Delphi  was  called  Hoeioter» 
that,  in  a  word,  Hosioi  and  Hosioter  are  ritual  terms  specially 
linked  with  the  primitive  mysteries  of  Dionysos. 

The  word  Hosios  was  then,  it  would  seem,  deep-rooted  in  the 
savage  ritual  of  the  Bull ;  but  with  its  positive  content,  its  noti(»i 
of  consecration,  it  lay  ready  to  hand  as  a  vehicle  to  express  the 

^  N  ikitsky,  Delphisch-  EpigraphUche  Studien,  p.  1 4fi,  points  out  that  in  insoriptioiia 
two  hereditary  familietf  of  priests  are  traceable ;  these  he  thinks  may  oorreapond 
with  the  wpo^rjTcu  or  utterers  whom  he  holds  to  be  ApoUine  and  the  Jo-ioi  who  are 
manifestly  Dionysiao.    His  hook  is  in  Russian,  and  I  only  know  it  at  seoond  hand. 

^  Plut.  de  li.  et  Oi,  xxxv.  and  see  p.  489.  Had  the  treatise  by  Socratet  wtpl 
'Offluf¥  which  Plutarch  refers  to  been  preserved,  we  should  have  been  informed. 

'  Lyo.  AL  207  and  sohol.  ad  loo.  ravpos  5i  6  Ai6tfVffos...oTi  4p  wapafiOcr^  ri 
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new  Orphic  doctrine  of  identification  with  the  divine.  Its  use  was 
not  confined  to  Dionysiac  rites,  though  it  seems  very  early  to  have 
been  specialized  in  relation  to  them,  probably  because  the  Orphics 
always  laid  stress  on  fas  rather  than  nefas.  In  ancient  curse- 
formularies,  belonging  to  the  cult  of  Demeter^  and  underworld 
divinities,  the  words  oaia  koI  iXevOepa,  'consecrated  and  free,' 
are  used  in  constant  close  conjunction  and  are  practically  all  but 
equivalents.  The  offender,  the  person  cursed,  was  either  'sold'  or 
'bound  down'  to  the  infernal  powers;  but  the  cursing  worshipper 
prays  that  the  things  that  are  accursed,  i.e.  tabooed  to  the  offender, 
may  to  him  be  oaia  xai  i\€v0€pa,  '  consecrated  and  firee,'  i.e.  to 
him  they  are  freed  from  the  taboo.  It  is  the  dawning  of  the  grace 
in  use  to-day  '  Sanctify  these  creatures  to  our  use  and  us  to  thy 
service';  it  is  the  ritual  forecast  of  a  higher  guerdon,  'Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  fi:^e.' 

This  primitive  notion  of  release  from  taboo,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Orphic  and  Christian  notion  of  spiritual  freedom,  comes 
out  very  clearly  in  the  use  of  the  word  a^oaiovtrOaL  For  this 
word  we  have  no  exact  English  equivalent,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
as '  to  purify  by  means  of  an  expiatory  offering.'  Plato  in  the  Laws 
describes  the  ceremonial  to  be  performed  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  intentionally  murdered  one  near  of  kin.  The  regular 
officials  are  to  put  him  to  death,  and  this  done  'let  them  strip 
him,  and  cast  him  outside  the  city  into  a  place  where  three  ways 
meet,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  collec- 
tively let  the  authorities,  each  one  severally,  take  a  stone  and  cast 
it  on  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  and  thereby  purify  {ai^oaiointti) 
the  city.'  The  significance  of  this  ritual  is  drastically  explicit. 
The  taint  of  the  murder,  the  taboo  of  the  blood-guilt,  is  on  the 
whole  city;  the  casting  of  the  stones,  on  behalf  of  the  city, 
purifies  it  off  on  to  the  criminal ;  it  is  literally  conveyed  from  one 
to  other  by  the  stone.  The  guilty  man  is  the  pharmakos,  and  his 
fate  is  that  of  a  pharmakos ;  '  this  done  let  them  carry  him  to 
the  confines  of  the  city,  and  cast  him  out  unburied,  as  is  ordained.' 
Dedication,  devotion  of  the  thing  polluted,  a<f>oaimai^,  is  the  means 
whereby  man  attains  oa-itoai^,  consecration.    The  scholiast*  on  the 

1  G.  T.  NewtoD,  DUcoveriet  at  CfUdoi,  p.  785,  and  Inso.  SS,  S8  etc. 

*  Plat.  Legg.  873  b,   Bohol.  ad  loo.  d^icOrtt]  KoBaiphw,  Cn  rOr,  4  iiwaprxfa 

reference  to  this  interestiDg  passage  to  Mr  F.  M.  Oornford.   I  am  not  tora  what  the 
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passage  has  an  interesting  gloss  on  the  word  d^aiovrw.    'It  is 

used/  he  says,  'as  in  this  passage,  to  mean  "to  purify/'  or  "to  bring 

first-fruits/'  or  '*  to  give  honour/'  or  "  to  give  a  meed  of  honoor 

on  the  occasion  of  death/'  or  "  to  give  fulfilment" '   He  feels  dimly 

the  shifts  and  developments  of  meaning.    You  can  devote, '  make 

over '  a  pharmakoa ;  you  can  devote,  consecrate  first-fruits,  thereby 

releasing  the  rest  from  taboo;  you  can  consecrate  a  meed  of 

honour  on  the  occasion  of  death. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  well-known  fieurfe 

that  in  common  Greek  parlance  Saio^  is  the  actual  opposite  of 

Upoi;,     Suidas^  tells  us  that  a  Saiop  x'^pi^v  is  'a  place  on  which 

you  may  tread,  which  is  not  sacred,  into  which  you  may  go/     He 

quotes  from  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  where  a  woman  with 

child  prays : 

*0  holy  Eileithyia,  keep  back  the  birth 
Until  I  come  unto  a  plaoe  alhwed,' 

He  further  notes  the  distinction  often  drawn  by  the  orators 
between  goods  that  are  sacred  (Upd)  and  those  that  are  (in  the 
Latin  sense)  profane  {8aia).  The  contrast  is  in  &ct  only  fully 
intelligible  when  we  go  back  to  the  primitive  notions,  under  a 
taboo,  released  from  a  taboo.  The  notion  '  released  from  a  taboo  * 
was  sure  to  be  taken  up  by  a  spiritual  religion,  a  religion  that 
aimed  at  expansion,  liberation,  enthusiasm  rather  than  at  check, 
negation,  restraint.  If  we  may  trust  Suidas,  the  w6rd  Saioi  was 
applied  to  those  who  '  were  nurtured  in  piety,  even  if  they  were 
not  priests.'  The  early  Christians  owed  some  of  their  noblest 
impulses  to  Orphism. 

As  we  find  8aio^  contrasted  with  iepS^,  so  also  between  the 
two  kindred  words  KaOalpw  and  oo-ioco  a  distinction  may  be 
observed.  Both  denote  purification,  but  oaioo)  marks  a  stage 
more  final  and  complete.  It  is  the  word  chosen  to  describe  the 
state  of  those  who  are  fvlly  initiated.  Plutarch*  says  that  the 
souls  of  men  pass,  by  a  natural  and  divine  order,  from  mortal  men 
to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  daemons,  and  finally,  if  they  are  com- 
pletely purified  and  consecrated  {KaOapO&ai  #cal  oa-taOSo'iv),  as  if 

BoholiEBt  meaoB  by  the  post-cUseioal  word  r\iipo^op4wi  the  pMsive  meant  in 
the  New  Testament  *  to  have  f uU  assurance '  of  faith  and  the  like.  It  may  poini 
'  to  the  final  stage  of  initiation. 

^  Suidas,  B.T.  Jo-iofy  o^ioif  x^P^^' 

«  Plut.  Vit,  Rom,  28. 
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by  a  rite  of  initiation  they  pass  from  daemons  to  the  gods.  Lucian^ 
again  in  speaking  of  the  final  stage  of  initiation  reserved  for 
hierophants  uses  the  word  'consecrated'  (ixr^fiOfiaav), 

Phitarch'  makes  another  interesting  suggestion.  In  a  wild 
attempt  to  glorify  Osiris  and  make  him  the  god  of  everything,  he 
derives  his  name  from  the  two  adjectives  wno^i  and  Upo^,  and 
incidentally  lets  fall  this  suggestive  remark,  '  the  name  of  Osiris 
is  so  compounded  because  his  significance  is  compounded  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  in  Hades.  It  was  customary  among  the 
ancients  to  call  the  one  otna  the  other  iepcu  The  things  of  the 
underworld  are  oo-m;  of  the  upper  sky,  things  Ouranian,  Upa. 
Translated  into  ritual,  this  means  that  the  old  underworld  rites 
already  discussed,  the  rites  of  the  primitive  Pelasgian  stratum  of 
the  population,  were  known  as  otri^a^  the  new  burnt  sacrifices  of  the 
Ouranians  or  Olympians  were  Upa.  Dionysos  was  of  the  old  order: 
his  rites  were  ocrta,  burial  rites  were  iaia.  It  was  the  work  of 
Orpheus  to  lift  these  rites  irom  earth  to  heaven,  but  spiritualized, 
uplifted  as  they  are,  they  remain  in  their  essence  primitive.  It 
is  because  of  this  peculiar  origin  that  there  is  always  about  5o-i09 
something  of  an  antique  air ;  it  has  that '  imprint  of  the  ancient,' 
that  'crust  and  patina'  of  archaism,  which  lamblichus'  says  were 
characteristic  of  things  Pythagorean,  and  which,  enshrining  as  it 
does  a  new  life  and  impulse,  lends  to  Orphism  a  grace  all  its  own. 

Moreover,  though  oaio^  is  so  'free'  that  it  verges  on  the 
profane,  the  secular,  yet  it  is  the  freedom  always  of  consecration, 
not  desecration;  it  is  the  negation  of  the  Law,  but  only  by  the 
Gospel.  Hence,  though  this  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  concerned 
rather  with  the  Duty  towards  God,  than  the  Duty  towards  our 
Neighbour.  Rising  though  it  does  out  of  form,  it  is  so  wholly 
aloof  from  formalism,  that  it  tends  to  become  the  '  unwritten  law.' 
Hence  such  constant  oppositions  as  oxf  Oifii^  oifS*  Saiop^  *  allowed  by 
neither  human  prescription  nor  divine  law/  and  again  ovB*  Saiop 
ovhi  BUaiov,  *  right  neither  in  the  eye  of  God  nor  of  man.'     Plato^ 

1  Lncian,  Lexiphan,  10. 

*  Plat,  de  It,  et  Ot.  lu.  6^0<ripit  iK  roO  6fflou  rcU  ItpoO  roCwofia  fu/uyftdvw  f^iftcf 
Koipbt  ydp  iffTi  tQw  i¥  odpcunf  xal  tCjv  dp  f^dou  \6yot»  up  rd  /Up  U/A  rd  94  Saia  roTt 
waXcuoit  <(0oi?>  r/p  wpoffayofxOetp,  It  is  praotioally  oeriain  that  rA  /Up  refers  to 
the  first  mentioned  class,  i.e.  rA  4p  odpeun^. 

*  Iambi.  Vit,  Pythag,  68,  xop^urr^P  TaXaior^»^of...d^aAor^irou  M  col  raXoioO 
tIpov. 

*  Plat.  Oor^^.  p.  607  B. 
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says '  he  who  does  what  is  proper  in  relation  to  man,  would  be  said 
to  do  just  things  {hUaui),  he  who  does  what  is  proper  towards  Qod» 
holy  things  {Ba^ia)!  Hence  finally  the  spiritual  illumination  and 
advance  of  iaia  wavovpyi^a'da^,  breaking  through  human  Justice 
for  the  Divine  Right,  the  duty,  sacred,  sacrosanct,  of  rebellion. 

The  Greeks  had  their  goddess  Dike,  she  who  divides  and  appor- 
tions things  mortal,  who  according  to  Hesiod'  was  sister  of  the  lovely 
human  figures.  Fair  Order  and  Peace.  But,  because  she  was  human» 
she  carried  the  symbol  of  human  justice,  the  sword.  She  lapaea 
constantly  into  Vengeance.  The  Bacchants  of  Euripides'  are  fully 
initiated,  consecrated  as  well  as  cleansed,  yet  in  their  hour  of 
extreme  need  it  is  to  this  Goddess  of  Vengeance  they  cry  for 
visible,  physical  retribution  on  the  blasphemer  Pentheus: 

'Hither  for  doom  and  deed, 
Hither  with  lifted  sword, 
Jimtice,  Wrath  of  the  Lord, 
Come  in  our  visible  need, 
Smite  till  the  throat  shaU  bleed, 
Smite  till  the  heart  shall  bleed 
Him  the  tyrannous,  lawless,  godless,  Echion's  earth-bom  seed.' 

Orpheus  did  all  he  could  to  raise  the  conception  of  Dike.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  he  who  raised  her  to  be  the  'Assesscnr 
of  Zeus.'  Demosthenes^  pleads  with  his  fellow  citizens  to  honour 
Fair  Order  (Evi/o/ua),  who  loves  just  deeds  and  is  the  Saviour  of 
cities  and  countries,  and  Justice  (Dike),  holy  and  unswerving,  wham 
Orpheus  who  instituted  our  most  sacred  mysteries  declares  to  be 
seated  by  the  throne  of  Zeus.  The  dating  of  Orphic  hymns  is 
precarious,  but  it  looks  as  though  Demosthenes  had  in  his  mind 
the  Orphic  Hymn  to  Dike*  or  at  least  its  prototype : 

'  I  sing  the  all-seeing  eve  of  Dike  of  fair  form, 
Who  sits  upon  the  holy  throne  of  Zeus 
The  king,  and  on  the  life  of  mortals  doth  look  down, 
And  heavy  broods  her  justice  on  the  unjust.' 

The  Orphic  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  notion  of  Vengeance. 
Dike  as  avenger  finds  a  place,  it  will  be  seen  later  (p.  611),  in  the 
Orphic  Hades.  Hosia,  the  real  Heavenly  Justice,  she  who  is 
Right  and  Sanctity  and  Freedom  and  Purity  all  in  one,  never 

»  Soph.  Ant.  74.  «  Hes.  Thtog.  901. 

'  Ear.  Bacch,  991,  truf  AUa  ^rep6t  frw  (t^^pot. 

«  Dem.  c.  Arittogeit.  xzv.  11.  *  Orph,  Hymn,  Lxn. 
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attaiDed  a  vivid  and  constant  personality;  she  is  a  goddess  for  the 
few,  not  the  many;  only  Euripides^  called  her  hy  her  heavenly  name 
and  made  his  Bacchants  sing  to  her  a  hymn: 

'  Thou  Immaculate  on  high ; 
Thou  Recording  Puritv ; 
Thou  that  stoopesti  Golden  Wing, 
Earthward,  manward,  pitving, 
HearoBt  thou  this  angry  long?' 

It  was  Euripides,  and  perhaps  only  Euripides,  who  made  the 
goddess  Hosia  in  the  image  of  his  own  high  desire,  and,  though  the 
Orphic  word  and  Orphic  rites  constantly  pointed  to  a  purity  that 
was  also  freedom,  to  a  sanctity  that  was  by  union  with  rather  than 
submission  to  the  divine,  yet  Orphism  constantly  renounced  its 
birth-right,  reverted  as  it  were  to  the  old  savage  notion  of  absti- 
nence (arfvela).     After  the  ecstasy  of 

'I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Prieets,' 

the  end  of  the  mystic's  confession  falls  dull  and  sad  and  formal: 

'  Robed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man's  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay, 
And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 
Touch  of  all  meat  where  Life  hath  been^* 

He  that  is  free  and  holy  (oatcoOek)  and  divine,  marks  his  divinity 
by  a  dreary  formalism.  He  wears  white  garments,  he  flies  from 
death  and  birth,  from  all  physical  contagion,  his  lips  are  pure 
from  flesh-food,  he  fasts  after  as  before  the  Divine  Sacrament 
He  follows  in  fact  all  the  rules  of  asceticism  familiar  to  us  as 
'  Pythagorean/ 

Diogenes  Laertius'  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras  gives  a  summary 
of  these  prescriptions,  which  show  but  too  sadly  and  clearly  the 
reversion  to  the  negative  purity  of  abstinence  {a/ypeia).    '  Purifica- 

*  Ear.  Bacch,  370,  *  Off  la  r6Twa  deiaw.  It  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with  the 
'Offla  of  Earipidee,  that  on  tomb-inseriptions  in  Phryffia,  and  lo  far  as  at  present 
known  only  there,  dedications  oooor  to  a  diviniW  bearing  the  titles  o«>teff  iroi 
dUaiot.  These  insoriptions  are  of  Roman  date,  and  it  is  osnal  to  refer  them  to 
Mithras  worship,  bat,  foand  as  the^  are  in  Phrysia,  the  home  of  the  Baoohants,  it 
is  possible,  I  think,  that  they  may  indicate  an  old  tradition  of  Oybele  worship.  See 
Rosoher,  s.v.  Hosios. 

'  rdXXeiMra  d*  tx**"  '^A^^a  ^iyw 

y4ptffbf  Tf  pporQp  jroi  w^KpoB^ift 
06  xpifiwrd/upott  H^  r*  iiifix*'^ 

*  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth.  19  f  38. 
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tioDj  they  say,  is  by  means  of  cleansings  and  baths  and  aspersions^ 
and  because  of  this  a  man  must  keep  himself  from  funerals  and 
marriages  and  every  kind  of  physical  pollution,  and  abstain  from 
all  food  that  is  dead  or  has  been  killed,  and  from  mullet  and  from 
the  fish  melanurus,  and  from  eggs,  and  from  animals  that  lay  eggs^ 
and  from  beans,  and  from  the  other  things  that  are  forbidden  by 
those  who  accomplish  holy  rites  of  initiation.'  The  savage  origin 
of  these  fastings  and  taboos  on  certain  foods  has  been  discussed ; 
they  are  deep-rooted  in  the  ritual  of  airorpoirri,  of  aversion,  which 
fears  and  seeks  to  evade  the  physical  contamination  of  the  Keres 
inherent  in  all  things.  Plato  ^  in  his  inverted  fashion,  realizes  that 
the  Orphic  life  was  a  revival  of  things  primitive.  In  speaking  of  the 
golden  days  before  the  altars  of  the  gods  were  stained  with  blood, 
when  men  offered  honey  cakes  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  he  says  then 
it  was  not  holy  {ia-iov)  to  eat  or  offer  flesh-food,  but  men  lived  a 
sort  of  *  Orphic '  life,  as  it  is  called. 

Poets  and  philosophers,  then  as  now,  sated  and  hampered  by 
the  complexities  and  ugliness  of  luxury,  looked  back  with  longing 
eyes  to  the  old  beautiful  gentle  simplicity,  the  picture  of  which 
was  still  before  their  eyes  in  antique  ritual,  in  the  oata,  the  .rites 
of  the  underworld  gods — those  gods  who  in  their  beautiful  con- 
servatism kept  their  service  cleaner  and  simpler  than  the  lives 
of  their  worshippers.  Sophocles'  in  the  lost  Polyidoa  tells  of  the 
sacrifice  '  dear  to  these  gods ' : 

*  Wool  of  the  sheep  was  there,  fruit  of  the  vine, 
Libations  and  the  treasured  store  of  ffrapes. 
And  manifold  fruits  were  there,  mingled  with  grain 
And  oil  of  olive,  and  fair  curious  combs 
Of  wax  compacted  by  the  yellow  bee.' 

Some  of  these  gods,  it  has  been  seen,  would  not  taste  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine :  such  were  at  Athens  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the 
Dawn,  the  Muses,  the  Nymphs,  Mnemosyne  and  Ourania.  To 
them  the  Athenians',  who  were  careful  in  matters  of  religion • 
(ocTiOi),  brought  only  sober  offerings,  nephalia]  and  such  an  offering 
we  have  seen  was  brought  to  Diouysos-Hades.  Philochoros^  to 
our  great  surprise,  extends   the    list  of  wineless   divinities  to 

»  put.  Legg,  ti.  p.  782. 

s  Soph.  ftrg.  464,  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abtt,  il  p.  134. 

*  Sohol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  100.  . 

«  Philooh.  frg.  SO,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Otd.  Col,  99. 
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Dionyso&  Plutarch^  knows  the  custom  of  the  wineless  libation 
to  Dionysos,  and  after  the  fashion  of  his  day  explains  it  as  an 
ascetic  protest.  In  his  treatise  on  '  the  Preservation  of  Health ' 
he  says,  'We  often  sacrifice  nephaUa  to  Dionysos,  accustoming 
ourselves  rightly  not  to  desire  unmixed  wine.'  The  practice  is 
manifestly  a  survival  in  ritual  of  the  old  days  before  Dionysos  took 
possession  of  the  vine,  or  rather  the  vine  took  possession  of  him. 

Empedokles  had  taught  men  that  'to  fast  from  evil'  was  a 
great  and  divine  thing;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  'wineless'  rites 
became  to  those  who  lived  the  Orphic  life  the  symbol,  perhaps 
the  sacrament,  of  their  spiritual  abstinence.  Plutarch  we  know 
(p.  627)  was  suspected  by  his  robuster  friends  of  Orphism,  and 
probably  with  good  reason.  In  his  dialogue  on  'Freedom  from 
Anger '  he'  makes  one  of  the  speakers,  who  is  transparently  him- 
self, tell  how  he  conquered  his  natural  irritability.  He  set  himself 
to  observe  certain  days  as  sacred,  on  which  he  would  not  get  angry, 
just  as  he  might  have  abstained  from  getting  drunk  or  taking  any 
wine,  and  these  '  angerless  days '  he  offered  to  Qod  as  '  Nephalia ' 
or  '  Melisponda,'  and  then  he  tried  a  whole  month,  and  then  two, 
till  he  was  cured.  To  a  greater  than  Plutarch,  a  priest  who  was 
poet  also,  the  wineless  sacrifice  of  the  Eumenides'  is  charged 
with  sacramental  meaning;  the  rage  of  the  king  is  over,  in  his 
heart  is  meekness,  in  his  hands  olive,  shorn  wool,  water  and 
honey;  so  only  may  he  enter  their  sanctuary,  'he  sober  and  they 
wineless/ 

In  the  confession  of  the  Orphic  there  is  no  mention  of  wine, 
no  avowal  of  having  sacramentally  drunk  it,  no  resolve  to  abstain. 
The  Bacchos,  with  whom  the  mystic  is  made  one,  is  the  ancient 
Bull-god,  lord  of  the  life  of  Nature,  rather  than  Bromios,  god  of 
intoxication.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mystic  is 
a  votary  of  the  Mother  as  well  as  the  Son,  and  though  the  Mother 
is  caught  and  carried  away  in  the  later  revels  of  the  Son,  she  is 
never  goddess  of  the  vine.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  later 
Orphics  turned  rather  to  the  Mother  than  the  Son ;  they  revived 
the  ancient  rite  of  earth  to  earth  burial,  supplanted  for  a  time  by 
cremation,  and  the  house  of  Pythagoras*  was  called  by  the  people 

^  Plut.  de  tuend.  ianit,  xtii.  *  Plut.  de  eohibtnd,  if,  xvx.  sub  fio. 

'  Sopb.  Oed.  Col.  100, 1'l^dw  doirocf,  and  tehol.  ad  loo. 
*  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pythag.  xt^  and  see  p.  91. 
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of  Metapontum  the '  temple  of  Demeter.'  Pythagoras  never  iiiBiated 
on  *  total  abstinence/  but  he  told  his  disciples  that  if  they  wonld 
drink  plain  water  they  would  be  clearer  in  head  as  well  as  healthier 
in  body.  In  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Mother,  rites  instituted 
before  the  coming  of  the  grape,  they  found  the  needful  divine 
precedent* : 

'  Then  Metaneira  brought  her  a  oup  of  honey-sweet  wine. 
But  the  goddess  would  not  drink  it,  she  shook  her  head  for  a  sign. 
For  red  wine  she  mi^ht  not  taste,  and  she  bade  them  bring  her  meal 
And  water  and  mix  it  together,  and  mint  that  is  soft  to  {m. 
Metaneira  did  her  bidding  and  straight  the  posset  she  dight, 
And  holy  Deo  took  it  and  drank  thereof  for  a  rite.' 

It  is  strange  that  Orpheus  if  he  came  from  the  North,  the 
land  of  Homeric  banquets,  should  have  preached  abstinence  from 
flesh :  if  he  was  of  Cretan  origin  the  diflSculty  disappeara 
Perhaps  also  such  abstinence  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a 
mysticism  that  asks  for  nothing  short  of  divinity.  The  mystic 
Porphyry*  says  clearly  that  his  treatise  on  'Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food '  is  not  meant  for  soldiers  or  for  athletes ;  for  these 
flesh  food  may  be  needful.  He  writes  for  those  who  would  lay 
aside  every  weight  and  '  entering  the  stadium  naked  and  un- 
clothed would  strive  in  the  Olympic  contest  of  the  soul.'  And 
a  great  modem  mystic*,  looking  more  deeply  and  more  humbly 
into  the  mystery  of  things  natural,  writes  as  follows: 

'  Touts  noire  justice,  toute  notre  morale,  tons  nos  sentimenti  et 
toutea  no8  penseea  dirivent  en  somme  de  trots  ou  quatre  besoins 
primordiaux,  dont  le  principal  est  celui  de  la  nourriture.  La 
moindre  modification  de  Vun  de  ces  besoins  aminerait  des  changementa 
considSrables  dans  notre  vie  morale/  Maeterlinck  believes,  as 
Pythagoras  did,  that  those  who  abstain  from  flesh  food  *  oni  senti 
leurs  forces  s'accroitre,  leur  santi  se  ritablir  ou  s'affermir,  leur  esprit 
s'alUger  et  se  purifier,  comme  au  sortir  d*une  prison  sAiulaire 
naus^ahonde  et  miserable' 

But  the  plain  carnal  man  in  ancient  Athens  would  have  none 
of  this.  What  to  him  are  oaia,  things  hallowed  to  the  god,  as 
compared  with  pofiifia,  things  consecrated  by  his  own  usage  ?     So 

^  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  205—210, 

3  Porpbyr.  de  Abtt.  ii.  4  and  i.  81. 

'  Maeterlinck,  Le  Temple  enseveli,  p.  188. 
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Demosthenes  taunts  Aeschines,  because  he  cries  aloud  '  Bad  have 
I  fled,  better  have  I  found ' ;  so  Theseus^  the  blu£f  warrior,  hates 
Hippolytos,  not  only,  or  perhaps  not  chiefly,  because  he  believes 
him  to  be  a  sinner,  but  because  he  is  an  Orphic,  righteous  over- 
much. All  his  rage  of  flesh  and  blood  breaks  out  against  the 
prig  and  the  ascetic. 

*Now  is  thy  day  I    Now  vaunt  thee;  thou  so  pure, 
No  flesh  of  life  may  pass  thy  lips !     Now  lure 
Fools  after  thee;  call  Orpheus  King  and  Lord, 
Make  ecstasies  and  wonders!    Thumb  thine  hoard 
Of  ancient  scrolls  and  ghostly  mysteries. 
Now  thou  art  caueht  and  known.    Shun  men  like  these, 
I  charge  ye  all!     With  solemn  words  they  chase 
Their  prey,  and  in  their  hearts  plot  foul  disgrace.' 

Happily  there  were  in  Athens  also  those  who  did  not  hate  but 
simply  laughed,  laughed  aloud  genially  and  healthily  at  the  outward 
absurdities  of  the  thing,  at  all  the  mummery  and  hocus-pocus 
to  which  the  lower  sort  of  Orphic  gave  such  solemn  intent. 
Among  these  genial  scoffers  was  Aristophanes. 

There  is  no  more  kindly  and  delightful  piece  of  fooling  than  the 
scene  in  the  Clouds^  in  which  he  deliberately  and  in  detail  parodies 
the  Orphic  mysteries.  The  tension  of  Orphism  is  great ;  it  is,  like 
all  mysticisms,  a  state  of  mind  intrinsically  and  necessarily  tran- 
sient, and  we  can  well  imagine  that,  in  his  lighter  moods,  the  most 
pious  of  Orphics  might  have  been  glad  to  join  the  general  fun.  In 
any  case  it  helps  us  to  realize  vividly  both  the  mise-en'Scine  of  the 
mysteries  themselves  and  the  attitude  of  the  popular  mind  towards 
them.  Exactly  what  particular  rite  is  selected  for  parody  we  do 
not  know ;  probably  some  lesser  mystery  of  purification,  for  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  supreme  sacramental  feast  of  bull's  flesh  nor 
to  the  idea  that  the  neophyte  is  made  one  with  the  god. 

The  old  unhappy  father  Strepsiades  comes  to  the  'Thinking 
Shop'  of  Sokrates  that  he  may  learn  to  evade  his  ci-editors 
by  dexterity  of  speech  and  new-fangled  sophistries  in  general. 
A  disciple  opens  the  door  with  reluctance  and  warns  Strepsiades 
that  he  cannot  reveal  these  'mysteries'  to  the  chance  comer. 
Strepsiades  enters  and  sees  a  number  of  other  disciples  lost  in 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  962. 

*  Ar.  Nub.  228  fl.    That  this  soene  is  in  intent  a  parody  of  Orphio  ooremonial 
was  first  observed  by  Dr  Dieterioh,  Rh.  Mut.  1898,  p.  276. 
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the  contemplation  of  earth  and  heaven.    He  calk  for  Sokrat6t 
and  is  answered  by  a  voice  up  in  the  air. 

'  SoL    Why  doet  thou  call  me,  Creature  of  a  Day  f 
Str,    First  tell  me  please,  what  are  you  doins  up  there? 
Sok.    I  walk  in  air  and  contemplate  the  Sun/ 

Here  is  the  first  Orphic  touch.  Sokrates  instead  of  climbing 
a  mountain  has  taken  an  easier  way :  he  is  suspended  in  a  basket 
and,  Orpheus-like,  reveres  the  Sun.  The  mysteries  are  not 
Eieusinian,  not  of  the  underworld.  The  comedian  might  and 
did  dare  to  bring  the  Mystics  of  Eore  and  lacchos  in  Hades  on 
the  stage,  but  a  direct  parody  of  the  a4itual  ceremony  of  initiation 
at  Eleusis  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  by  orthodox  Athena 
The  Eieusinian  rites  had  become  by  that  time  a  state  religion, 
politically  and  socially  sacred  (i/o/ii/xa).  The  Orphics  were  Dis- 
sentera,  and  a  parody  of  Orphic  mysteries  was  an  appeal  at  once  to 
popular  prejudice  and  popular  humour.  Sokrates  explains  thai 
he  is  sitting  aloft  to  avoid  the  intermixture  of  earthly  elements  in 
his  contemplation ;  again  we  have  a  skit  on  the  Orphic  doctrine 
of  the  double  nature  of  man,  earthly  and  heavenly,  and  the  need 
for  purification  from  earthly  Titanic  admixture. 

After  some  preliminary  nonsense  Strepsiades  tells  his  need, 
and  Sokrates  descends  and  asks: 

'NoWj  would  you  fain 
Know  clearly  of  divine  affiurs,  their  nature 
When  rightly  apprehended? 

Str.   Yes,  if  I  may. 
Sok,    And  would  vou  share  the  converse  of  the  Clouds, 
The  spiritual  beings  we  worship? 

Str.  Why,  yes,  rather. 
Sok.    Then  take  vour  seat  upon  this  sacred— campstooL 
Str.    All  right,  rm  here. 

Sok.  And  now,  take  you  this  wreath. 
Str.    A  wreath— what  for?    Oh  meroy,  Sokrates, 

Don't  sacrifice  me,  I'm  not  AthamasI 
Sok.    No,  no.     Fm  ou\j  doing  just  the  things 
We  do  at  initiations.' 

Strepsiades  is  of  the  old  order ;  he  knows  nothing  of  these  new 
'  spiritual  beings '  worshipped  by  Orphics  and  sophists.  Something 
religious  and  uncomfortable  is  going  to  be  done  to  him,  and  hit 
thoughts  instinctively  revert  to  the  old  order.  A  wreath  suggests  n 
sacrificial  victim,  and  the  typical  victim  is  Athamas  (p.  61).  Sokrates 
at  once  corrects  him,  and  puts  the  audience  on  the  right  scent. 
It  is  not  a  common  old-world  sacrifice ;  it  is  an  '  initiation '  into  n 
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new-fangled  rite,  in  which  it  would  appear  the  mystic  was  crowned, 
probably  by  way  of  consecration  to  the  gods.  Strepsiades  is  not 
clear  about  the  use  of  such  things : 

'Str.  Well,  what  good 
Shall  I  get  out  of  it? 

Sok.  Whv,  just  this,  you'll  be 
A  floury  knave,  uttering  fine  floweni  of  speech. 
Now  just  keep  stilL 

Str,  By  Jove,  be  siu^  you  do  it, 
Come  flour  me  well,  V\\  hd  a  flowery  knave  ^.' 

If  any  doubt  were  possible  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
parodied,  the  words  translated  '  flour  *  (rpififia,  TraiwdXff)  to  pre- 
serve the  pun,  settle  the  matter.  The  word  rpififia  means  some- 
thing rubbed,  pounded,  Kp6ra\o^  the  noise  made  in  rubbing  and 
pounding;  it  might  be  rendered  'rattle.'  TreuiraXrj  is  the  fine 
flour  or  powder  resulting  from  the  process.  Strepsiades  is  to 
become  subtle  in  his  arguments,  a  rattle  in  his  speech.  The 
words  would  have  no  sort  of  point  but  for  the  fact  that  Sokrates 
at  the  moment  takes  up  two  pieces  of  gypsum,  pounds  them 
together  and  bespatters  Strepsiades  till  he  is  white  all  over  like 
a  Cretan  mystic.  The  scholiast*' is  quite  clear  as  to  what  was  done 
on  the  stage.  *  Sokrates  while  speaking  rubs  together  two  friable 
stones,  and  beating  them  against  each  other  collects  the  splinters 
and  pelts  the  old  man  with  them,  as.  they  pelt  the  victims  with 
grain.'  He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  thing  done,  quite  wrong  as  to 
the  ritual  imitated.  Strepsiades,  as  Sokrates  said,  is  not  being 
sacrificed ;  it  is  not  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  that  is  mimicked,  but  of 
initiation. 

The  certainty  that  the  scene  is  one  of  initiation,  not  sacrifice, 
is  made  more  certain  by  the  fact  that  Strepsiades  is  sitting  all 
the  while,  not  on  an  altar,  but  on  a  sort  of  truckle-bed  or  camp- 
stool  (aKifiTTov^),  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  aKifiwov^  in 
mystic  ritual,  but  it  is  clearly  the  comic  equivalent  of  the  seat  or 
throne  {Opovos:)  used  in  Orphic  rites.    The  candidate  for  initiation, 

1  Ar.  Nuh.  259, 

2T.    ctra  d^  rl  Ktp^awQ; 
IXl.     \iyup  ytrffffu  TplfAfia,  irp^aXor,  reurdXiy. 
dXX'  (x*  ^Tp€fd. 

2T.    fjiii  t6p  Al*  oO  ^ci^ci  y4  /m* 
KaTairaTr6fiepos  yiip  raiwdXri  ytwi^ofiai, 
*  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub.  260,  raCra  fUp  \4yun'  6  2wir/>dnyt  XlBovs  wtpiTplfittv  wvplvovt 
Kcd  Kpovtov  Tp6s  dXXi^Xouf  awayayCif  rk  dw6  rodrwr  Bpat^fAara  pdWti  rdr  rpc^/Sl^np 
auroct  Ka6dir€p  rd  lepeia  reus  oOXcut  ol  $if<mT€S. 

H.  33 
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whether  Elensinian  or  Orphic,  was  always  seated,  and  the 
mony  was  known  as  the  'seating'  or  enthronement  DkA 
Chrysostom^  says  those  who  perform  initiation  ceremonies  $n 
wont  in  the  ceremony  called  'the  seating'  to  make  the  candi- 
dates sit  down  and  to  dance  round  them.  It  is  to  this  ceremonial 
that  Plato'  alludes  in  the  Euthydemus.  '  You  don't  see,  Kleinian^ 
that  the  two  strangers  are  doing  what  the  oflScials  in  the  rites  ot 
the  Korybantes  are  wont  to  do,  when  they  perform  the  ceremony  of 
''  seating "  for  the  man  who  is  about  to  be  initiated.'  Kleinias  is 
undergoing  instruction  like  the  neophyte  in  the  mysteries ;  he  has 
to  sit  in  silence  while  his  instructors  dance  argumentatively  round 
him,  uttering  what  seem  to  him  unmeaning  words. 

So  far  Strepsiades  is  a  mystic  in  the  first  stage  of  initiatioii, 
i.e.  he  is  being  prepared  and  purified.  All  this  ceremonial  is  pre- 
liminary  to  the  next  stage,  that  of  full  vision  (hroirrela).  He  is 
seated  on  the  stool,  he  is  covered  with  chalk,  to  one  end  oalj^ 
and  that  is  that  he  may  behold  clearly,  may  hold  communion  with, 
the  heavenly  gods.  Sokrates,  in  regular  ritual  fashion,  first  pro- 
claims the  sacred  silence,  then  makes  preliminary  prayer  to 
the  sophistic  quasi-Orphic  divinities  of  Atmosphere  and  EtheH» 
and  finally  invokes  the  Holy  Clouds  in  pseudo-solemn  ritual 
fashion : 

^Sok.  Silence  the  aged  man  must  keep,  until  our  prayer  be  ended. 

0  Atmoephere  unlimited,  who  keepet  our  earth  suspended. 

Bright  Ether  and  ye  Holv  Clouds,  who  send  the  storm  and  thundsTi 
Arise,  appear  above  his  head,  a  Thinker  waits  in  wonder. 
Str,  Wait,  please,  I  must  nut  on  some  things  before  the  rain  has  drowned  mt^ 

1  left  at  home  my  leather  oap  and  macintosh,  confound  me. 
Sok,  Come,  O  come!    Bring  to  this  man  full  revelation. 

Come,  0  come!    Whether  aloft  ye  hold  your  station 
On  Olympus'  holv  summits,  smitten  of  storm  and  snow. 
Or  in  the  Fathers  gardens,  Okeanos,  down  below, 
Ye  weave  your  sacred  dance,  or  ye  draw  with  your  pitchers  gold 
Draughts  irom  the  fount  of  Nile,  or  if  perchance  je  hold 
Maiotis  mere  in  ward,  or  the  steep  Mimautian  height, 
Snow-capped,  hearken,  we  pray,  vouchsafe  to  accept  our  rite 
And  in  our  noly  meed  of  sacrifice  take  delight' 


1  Dio  Chrysost.  Or,  xii.  8S7,  tUbdoffUf  iw  rf  KoKov/Uifi^  Bpwi^nf  KoBirairnt 
/ivovfUvovt  ol  rcXoCrret  iri/xXy  wtpixoptOttP, 

•  Plat.  Euthyd.  277  d. 

*  Ether,    air    and    whirlwind    frequently  appear    in    the  Orphio    fragmsoli 
preserved  to  us,  e.g.  Damaso.  Quaest,  de  primU  prine,  p.  147,  Ktd  yiip  '5^^i<i 

#rcira  S*  #rcu(e  M^yat  X/>drot  alBipi  My 
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The  address  is  after  the  regular  ritual  pattern,  which  meDtions, 
for  safety's  sake,  any  and  every  place  where  the  divine  beings  are 
likely  to  wander.  That  such  an  invocation  formed  part  of  Orphic 
Dionysiac  rites  is  not  only  a  priori  probable  but  certain  from  the 
lacchos  song  in  the  Frogs  (p.  640).  In  a  word  the '  full  revelation/ 
the  iiroirrddj  of  these  and  all  mysteries,  was  only  an  intensification, 
a  mysticizing,  of  the  old  Epiphany  rites — the  '  Appear,  appear '  of 
the  Bacchants,  the  ^  summoning '  of  the  Bull-god  by  the  women  of 
Elis  (p.  437).  It  was  this  Epiphany,  outward  and  inward,  that 
was  the  goal  of  all  purification,  of  all  consecration,  not  the 
enunciation  or  elucidation  of  arcane  dogma,  but  the  revelation, 
the  fruition,  of  the  god  himself.  To  what  extent  these  Epiphanies 
were  actualized  by  pantomimic  performances  we  do  not  know; 
that  some  form  of  mimetic  representation  was  enacted  seems 
probable  from  the  scene  that  follows  the  Epiphany  of  the  Clouds, 
when  Strepsiades  confused  and  amazed  gropes  in  bewilderment, 
and  bit  by  bit  attains  clear  vision  of  the  goddesses. 

That  the  new  divinities  are  goddesses  is  as  near  as  Aristophanes 
dare  go  to  a  skit  on  Eleusinian  rites ;  that  they  are  goddesses  of 
the  powers  of  the  air,  not  dread  underworld  divinities,  saves  him 
from  all  scandal  as  regards  his  Established  Church.  He  guards 
himself  still  further  by  making  his  Clouds,  in  one  of  their  lovely 
little  songs,  chant  the  piety  of  Athens,  home  of  the  mysteries. 

The  Clouds  themselves  were  as  safe  as  they  were  poetical 
Even  the  Orphics  did  not  actually  worship  clouds ;  but  their  theo- 
gony,  their  cosmogony,  is,  as  will  later  (Chap,  xii.)  be  seen,  full  of 
vague  nature-impersonations,  of  air  and  ether  and  Erebos  and 
Chaos,  and  the  whirlpool  of  things  unborn.  No  happier  incar- 
nation of  all  this,  this  and  the  vague  confused  cosroical  philosophy 
it  embodied,  than  the  shifting  wonder  of  mists  and  clouds. 

The  scene,  though  it  goes  on  far  too  long,  must  have  been 
exquisitely  comic.  With  no  stage  directions  probably  half  the 
trivial  and  absurd  details  have  been  lost,  but  we  can  imagine 
that  the  whole  hocus-pocus  of  an  Orphic  mystery  was  carefully 

and  in  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  the  Sun  preeeryed  by  Maorobios,  SaL  i.  28.  23, 
Solem  esse  omnia  et  Orpheus  testatur  hia  veraibus : 

k4k\vBi  Tri\€w6pou  jfnyt  4\ucavy4a  K^xXim 


dyXai  ZcO  At6pvc9,  wdrrp  wiirrov,  wdrtp  afiyf, 
"HXie  vayywirwp  roratoXe  xp^^^^^^^Yf^t 
words  which  might  have  been  sung  by  Sokratea  in  hia  baakat. 
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mimicked.  We  can  even  imagine  that  SokrateB  was  drooBod 
up  as  an  initiating  Silen,  such  a  one  as  is  depicted  in  the  relief 
in  fig.  147. 

We  can  also  imagine  that  in  Athens  it  was  haid  to  be  an 
Orphic,  a  dissenter,  a  prig,  a  man  overmuch  concerned  about  his 
own  soul.  We  have  seen  how  against  such  eccentrics  the  advo- 
cate Demosthenes  could  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  a  juiy. 
We  know  that  to  Theophrastos^  it  was  the  characteristic  of  a 
'superstitious  man'  that  he  went  every  month  to  the  priest  of 
the  Orphic  mysteries  to  participate  in  these  rites,  and  we  gather 
dimly  that  he  did  not  always  find  sympathy  at  home ;  his  wife  was 
sometimes  '  too  busy '  to  go  with  him,  and  he  had  to  take  the 
nurse  and  children. 

Plutarch*,  sympathetic  as  he  is  to  some  aspects  of  Orphiamp 
yet,  in  his  protest  against  superstition,  says,  'these  are  the  sort 
of  things  that  make  men  atheists,  the  incantations,  wavinga 
and  enchantments  and  magic,  runnings  round  and  tabourings^ 
unclean  purifications,  filthy  cleansings,  barbarous  and  outrageons 
penances  in  sanctuaries,  and  bemirings.'  And  again',  when  he 
is  describing  the  hapless  plight  of  the  man  who  thinks  that 
affliction  comes  to  him  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  'It  is  useless 
to  speak  to  him,  to  try  and  help  him.  He  sits  girt  about  with  foul 
rags,  and  many  a  time  he  strips  himself  and  rolls  about  naked  in 
the  mud ;  he  accuses  himself  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
he  has  eaten  something  or  drunk  something  or  walked  in  some 
road  the  divinity  forbade  him.'  This  morbid  habit  of  self- 
examination  is  a  thoroughly  Orphic  trait.  Pythagoras^  advised 
his  disciples  to  repeat  these  lines  to  themselves  when  they  went 
home  at  night : 

'  What  have  I  done  amiss  ?  what  of  right  accomplished  t 
What  that  I  ought  to  have  done  have  I  omittod  to  do?' 

*  When  he  is  at  his  best,'  Plutarch  goes  on,  'and  has  only  a  slight 
attack  of  superstition  on  him  he  will  sit  at  home,  becensed  and 

1  Theoph.  Char,  xzviii. 

*  Plut.  de  Snperstit.  zii.  rrjt  itiaiiaifjLOiflat  ipyoi  Kal  wddti  KarayiXarra  Kal  fii/uira 
Kal  Ki^iifiaTa  xal  yotiTtiai  kqI  ftaytiai  Kal  wtpidpofial  Kal  rvfiwawifffiU  arai  dKdtiafru 
fih  KaBapfiolt  ^wapal  Hi  iLyptiatt  fidpftapoi  di  xal  wapd^ofwi  wp6t  Upoit  KoKa^ftiol  nd 
wpowfiXaKiff/Jiol. 

»  Plut.  de  Superttit.  vii.  *  Diog.  Laert.  ViL  Pyth.  m. 
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bespattered,  with  a  parcel  of  old  women  round  him,  hanging  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  on  him  as  though,  as  Bion  says,  h^  were 
a  peg.'  Such  rites  as  those  described  by  Plutarch  were  not  late 
decadent  inventions,  though  we  hear  of  them  mainly  from  late 
authors ;  they  were  primitive  savageries  revived  with  new  spiritual 
meaning  by  the  Orphics.  Herakleitos^  refers  to  them :  '  polluted 
they  are  purified  with  blood,  as  though  if  a  man  stepped  into  mud 
he  should  be  purified  by  mud/ 

This  is  the  shady  side  of  Orphism,  the  way  it  had  of  attaching 
to  itself  ancient,  obscure  and  even  degraded  rites,  the  more  obscure 
the  easier  to  mysticize.  It  was  this  shady  side  that  Plato  hated, 
against  which  he  protested.  In  the  Republic^  he  says  'seers 
and  mendicant  quacks  besiege  rich  men's  doors,  exhibiting  books 

by  Musaeus  and  Orpheus and  in  accordance  with  these  they 

perform  sacrifices,  inducing  not  only  individual  persons  but  whole 
cities  to  believe  that  you  can  obtain  freedom  and  purification  from 
sins,  while  you  are  still  alive,  by  sacrifices  and  performances  that 
might  please  a  child,  and  that  there  are  things  they  call  ^'  rites," 
which  will  release  us  from  suffering  after  we  are  dead,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  perform  them,  then  there  are  fearful  things  in  store 
for  us.'  The  Orphics,  alas,  fell  before  the  temptation,  alwajrs 
assailing  the  theologist,  to  enforce  his  moral  and  religious  precepts 
by  the  terrors  of  another  world ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  lower  class  of  Orphic  priest  in  some  fashion  sold  indulgences. 
The  fearful  things  with  which  the  uninitiated  were  threatened,  will 
be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  Orphic  eschatology. 


The  Liknophoria. 

The  tearing  of  the  bull  is,  however  mysticized,  a  savage  orgy ; 
the  purification  by  mud  and  clay  can  never  have  been  pleasing.  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  another  Orphic  ceremonial  of  more  genial 
COD  tent — the  Liknophoria,  the  carrying  of  the  liknon. 

In  discussing  the  worship  of  Dionysos  Liknites  at  Delphi,  a 
worship  attended,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  a  secret  sacrifice  per- 

*  Herakleit.  frg.  180,  Bywater,  KoBalpwrrai  M  al>iari  fuai¥6fUPoi  ^wnp  tp  ff  rit 

^f  rtjikhv  ^fifi^t  wiiXff  drowli^oiTo. 

*  Plato,  Rep.  864  b. 
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formed  by  priests  who  bore  the  specially  Orphic  name  of  Hodoi, 
Holy  Ones,  we  have  seen  the  liknon  in  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  infant 
god  (p.  401).  It  will  further  be  noted  that  Dionysos  Liknites  is^ 
like  the  in£Emt  Floutos  in  the  cornucopia,  only  an  anthropomorphic 
presentation  of  the  new-bom  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  the  fruita 
whether  of  spring  or  autumn;  he  is  a  male  form  of  Eore  the 
earth-daughter.  The  ceremony  of  ^waking'  him  was  primarily 
but  a  mimetic  summons  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  fimita 
in  due  season. 

On  the  relief  in  fig.  146  in  the  Gljrptothek  at  Munich^  we 
see  a  shovel-shaped   liknony  of  a  shape  that  might  well  serve 


Fio.  146. 

for  a  cradle ;  but  it  contains  not  a  child,  only  grapes  and  leaves, 
and  the  phallic  symbol  of  animal  life.  The  relief,  of  Hellenistic 
date,  represents  a  peasant  going  to  market;  he  carries  fruits 
and  some  animal  slung  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  and  he 
drives  in  front  of  him  a  cow  with  her  calf  tied  on  to  her.    He  is 

1  Munich  Qlyptothek,  No.  601.     Scbreiber,  Hell.  Relief  bilder,  Taf.  SO  a. 
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passing  a  sanctuary  of  Dionysos ;  a  wine  cup  and  torches  and  a 

thyrsos  are  seen  to  the  left.    Up  above  is  a  second  little  shrine  with 

a  Herin,  whether  of  Hermes  or  Dionysos  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

High  in  the  middle  of  the  main  building  is  an  elaborate  erection, 

on  the  top  of  which  is  set  up  the  sacred  liknon. 

We  are  at  once  reminded  of  a  fragment  of  Sophocles^ : 

*(jk>  on  your  road, 
All  ye  the  folk  of  handicraft  who  pray 
To  Ergane,  your  bright-eyed  child  of  Zeus, 
With  service  of  your  posted  winnow-corhs.* 

The  passage  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  that  the  liknon,  the 

harvest  basket,  though  undoubtedly  used  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos, 

was  nowise  confined  to  him.     Athene  Ergane,  goddess  at  first  no 

doubt  of  'works*  in  the  Hesiodic  sense,  of  tilth*  rather  than  of 


Fio.  147. 

weaving  and  handicraft,  was,  as  has  been  previously  shown  (p.  300), 
only  another  Kore,  the  local  Earth-daughter  of  Athena  To  her 
rather  than  to  the  work-fellow  of  Hephaistos,  the  liknon  full  of 

*  Sopb.  frg.  724,  rraroit 

ydicvoiffi  TpoeTp4wta$t» 

'  I  have  already  disctiMed  the  lihum  in  eonneotioii  with  the  fragment  of 
Sophocles  in  the  CUuiieal  Review,  vol.  vni.  p.  270.  In  the  Thorwaldten  ooUeotion 
at  Ck)penhagen  there  it  a  relief  closely  analogous  to  that  in  fig.  140.  A  Uknon 
is  erected  on  a  column :  abore  it  appears  a  large  goat's  head,  see  Sehreiber,  RiUif- 
bilder,  Taf.  cxi.  1. 
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fruits  was  a  fit  offeriDg,  and  in  solemn  consecration  it  was  set  up, 
erected  (a-rarSp),  as  on  the  relief.  The  word  '  erected  *  is  used  no 
doubt  to  mark  the  contrast  with  other  ceremonies  of  the  carrying 
of  the  liknon  (Idknophoria). 

This  setting  up  of  the  liknon  was  too  open  and  public  a  matter 
to  be  a  mystery.  It  was  a  mere  offering  of  first-fruits  whether  to 
Athene  or  Eore  or  Idknites.  But  in  the  service  of  liknites  there 
was  an  element  of  mystery,  the  birth  of  the  divine  child,  and  it  is 
largely  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Dionysos  that  the  liknon  takes 
on  mystic  developments.  It  is  an  excellent  instance  of  determined 
Orphic  mysticizing. 

In  the  reliefs  reproduced  in  fig.  147  we  have  what  is  manifestly 
a  Dionysiac  mystery.  The  neophyte  is  in  the  act  of  being 
veiled ;  he  may  not  look  at  the  liknon,  with  its  fruit  and  sacred 
symbol,  which  will  presently  be  placed  upon  his  head.  A  sa^ 
holds  it  in  readiness,  and  behind  the  neophyte  is  a  Maenad  with 
her  cymbal. 

The  veiling  of  the  head  marks  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
ceremony.  We  see  it  again  in  the  delicate  piece  of  stucco-work  from 


^'q^^^^ll^fffl^^^p«*;M^iW^^^*^*^ 
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the  Farne&ina  palace  reproduced  in  fig.  148,  and  now  in  the  Museo 

^  Baumeister,  Denkmiiler,  p.  449,  fig.  496.     Oampana,  op.  plait.  45.    An  almost 
identical  relief  on  a  'Campana'  terraootta  is  in  the  Kestner  Moseum  at  HanoTar. 
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delle  Therme  at  Rome^  The  scene  is  clearly  one  of  initiation ; 
the  thyrsos  carried  by  the  boy  with  head  closely  veiled  marks  it  as 
a  mystery  of  Dionysos.  A  priest  is  unveiling  an  object  on  what 
seems  to  be  an  altar.  Unfortunately  the  stucco  is  much  damaged 
and  what  the  object  is  cannot  be  certainly  made  out ;  it  looks  like 
a  liknon  in  shape*.  In  any  case  the  ceremony  of  veiling  at  a 
Dionysiac  mystery  is  clear.  Behind  the  o£5ciating  priestess  is  a 
cista,  containing  no  doubt  the  further  sacra  of  the  rite.  The 
scene  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary,  indicated  by  a  column  and  a 
sacred  tree. 

The  custom  of  veiling  survives  for  us  in  the  ritual  veil  of  the 
bride  and  the  widow,  but  we  have  almost  emptied  it  of  its  solemn 
ancient  content.  The  bride  veils  herself,  it  is  usually  supposed,  out 
of  modesty.  It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  we  learn  that  in  the 
primitive  church  bridegroom  as  well  as  bride  was  veiled.  This 
custom,  according  to  the  Abb^  Duchesne',  obtained  till  quite  re- 
cently in  France  and  still  obtains  in  the  Armenian  Church.  At 
the  actual  moment  of  the  ceremony,  apparently  as  an  integral 
part  of  it,  the  priest  spreads  over  bride  and  groom  together  a  long 
red  veil,  the  flammeum  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Coptic  ritual  the 
veil  is  white,  but  is  spread  alike  over  man  and  woman. 

The  real  symbolism  of  the  veil,  which  indicates  neither  modesty 
nor  chastity,  comes  out  when  we  examine  classical  usage.  The 
question  was  raised  long  ago  by  Plutarch*  *  Why  do  men  veil  their 
heads  when  they  worship  the  gods  and  uncover  them  when  they 
wish  to  do  honour  to  men  ? '  Plutarch  is  better  at  asking  questions 
than  at  answering  them,  but,  among  the  various  odd  solutions  he 
propounds,  he  gives  one  suggestive  clue,  viz.  that  the  custom  was 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Pythagorean,  as  we  have 
seen,  spells  Orphic  revival  of  primitive  usage. 

The  real  reason  of  the  custom  comes  out  in  the  ceremonial 
known  as  the  Sacred  Spring  (ver  sacrum),  which  Festus'  de- 
scribes as  follows :  '  The  Sacred  Spring  was  a  rite  of  dedication 
among  the  Italians.     Under  the   pressure  of  extreme  disasters 

1  Helbig,  Muteo  delle  Therme,  no.  1122.     Fig.  14S  is  drawn  from  a  photograph. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  and  the  drawing  in  fig.  14S  made,  I  have  examined 
the  original,  and  find  that  the  obscure  object  if  a  Uknon;  the  main  outline  and 
even  the  handle  can  be  dearly  made  oat. 

'  Duchesne,  Origines  du  eulU  chritien,  p.  410. 

<  Plut.  Q.  R.T,  »  Feetni,  p.  879. 
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they  used  to  make  a  vow  that  they  would  sacrifice  all  animal 
things  born  to  them  in  the  spring  next  ensuing.  But  as  it  seemed 
to  them  a  barbarous  thing  to  slay  innocent  boys  and  girk,  when 
they  came  to  adult  years  they  veiled  them  and  drove  them  out 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  state/  Whether  the  horrid 
practice  of  the  *  Sacred  Spring '  is  real  or  imaginary,  does  not 
for  our  purpose  greatly  matter.  One  thing  is  clear :  the  practice 
of  veiling  symbolized,  was  the  equivalent  of,  dedication.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  alike  are  veiled  because  they  are  dedicated 
in  the  mystery  of  marriage,  consecrated,  made  over  to  the  powera 
of  life.  The  penitent  is  veiled  because  he  dedicates  himself  as 
atonement  for  sin ;  the  widow  is  made  over  to  the  powers  of  death, 
primarily  no  doubt  as  a  substitute  for  her  sacrifice,  her  'devotio' 
of  herself  to  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband.  Alcestis'  when  she 
returns  to  the  upper  air  is  veiled  and  silent,  and  must  so  remain 
for  the  space  of  three  days ;  she  is  consecrate  to  Hades : 

V  'Thou  mayst  not  hear  sound  of  her  spoken  words 

y-  Till  she  be  disenhallowed  from  the  gods 

Of  the  nether  earth  and  see  the  third  day's  light.' 

The  old  meaning  of  devotion  to  the  gods  survives  now-a-days 
only  in  tlie  beautiful  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church,  known  in 
popular  parlance  as  'taking  the  veil,'  and  even  here  its  dread 
significance  has  been  softened  down  by  the  symbolism  of  a  mystic 
marriage ;  the  '  devotio '  for  life  is  blended  with  the  *  devotio '  for 
death*. 

In  fig.  146  the  liknon  has  been  set  up  (a-rarov),  on  high,  in 
open  evidence ;  it  contains  simply  an  offering  of  first-fruits  with 
the  added  symbol  of  the  phallos ;  it  is  sacred,  but  nowise  myste* 
rious.  It  forms  in  this  particular  monument  a  part  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysos,  but  it  might  belong,  as  already  noted,  equally  well 
to  any  and  every  god  or  goddess  of  harvest  to  whom  first-fruits 
were  due.  In  figs.  147  and  148  the  liknon  has  become  part  of 
a  mystery  cult;  it  is  about  to  be  put  on  the  head  of  the 
worshipper :  he  is  veiled  and  may  not  look  upon  it.  What  are 
the  elements  of  mystery  and  how  were  they  imported  ? 

1  Eur.  Ale,  1144.  The  ritual  word  d^ywlai^ai,  disenhallowed,  marks  Um 
primitiTe  meaning,  getting  rid  of  the  pollution  of  the  dead ;  it  is  a  form  of  dworptm^. 

*  For  the  whole  Hubject  see  '  Le  voile  d'oblation,*  S.  Reinaoh,  Acad,  dee  Inaorip- 
tions,  C.R.  1897,  p.  644. 
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Id  discussiug  fche  religion  of  Dionysos  it  has  been  seen  that,  at 
Delphi,  he  was  worshipped  as  Liknitea  Hesychius^  thus  explains 
the  title :  '  Liknites,  a  name  of  Dionysos,  from  the  cradle  in  which 
they  put  children  to  sleep.'  The  liknon,  the  shovel-shaped  basket 
used  for  the  carrying  of  fruits,  served  in  primitive  days  another 
purpose,  that  of  cradle  for  a  child. 

On  the  vase-painting"  in  fig.  149,  from  a  red-figured  cylix  in  the 
Museo  Qregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  see  the  wicker-work  liknon  in 
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use  as  a  cradle.   The  baby  Hermes,  wearing  his  broad  petasos,  sits 

up  in  his  liknon  looking  at  the  oxen  he  has  just  stolen.  One  of  them 

turns  round  surprised  at  the  strange  little  object   he  sees,  and 

gently  snuffs  the  cradle.    Maia,  the  mother  of  Hermes,  comes  up 

in  consternation  and  holds  out  a  protesting  hand.     It  is  the  scene 

described  in  the  Homeric  hymn',  though,  as  usual,  the  vase-painter 

is  independent  in  matters  of  detail : 

'Straightway  did  goodly  Hermes  back  to  his  cradle  hie, 
And  round  his  shoulders  pulled  the  clothes,  as  when  a  babe  doth  lie 
All  snug  and  warm  in  swaddling  bands.    And — for  he  loved  it  well — 
Tight  in  his  left  hand  held  he  his  lyre  of  tortoise-shelL' 

The  Thyiades,  as  has  been  noted  (p.  401),  awakened  the  child 

Liknites.     Of  the  actual  ceremony  of  'awakening'   ancient  art 

has  left  us  no  record ;  but  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Fitzwilliam 

Museum^  at  Cambridge  (fig.  160)  we  have  a  scene  depicted  that 

1  Heeych.  8.v.  >  Baumeister,  Denhm&Uf,  toI.  l  p.  6S0,  fig.  741. 

*  Horn,  Hymn.  Merc,  160. 

*  Cat.  81.  Pashley,  Travelt  in  Crete,  1887,  toI.  i.  p.  87.  A  very  limilar 
representation  of  Liknites  carried  by  two  Satyrs  ooours  on  a  saroophagns  m  the 
Naples  Museum.  Dr  Hans  QraeTen  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  a  majoUoa  plate 
in  the  Kestner  Museum  at  HanoTer  on  which  oddly  enough  exactly  the  same  scene 
occurs.  Clearly  it  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  •areophagas.  The  only  addition 
is  that  the  group  stands  against  the  baokgroond  of  a  mediaeval  landscape. 
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looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  some  such  ceremonial.  On  the  front 
face  of  the  sarcophagus  is  represented  the  triumphant  prooeesioii 
of  Bacchos;  at  one  of  the  ends  is  the  scene  of  the  carrying  of  the 
infant  god.  The  two  men,  one  bearded,  the  other  youthful,  grasp 
the  liknon  by  its  convenient  handles,  and  emerge  hurriedly  from 
behind  a  curtain  slung  between  two  trees.  The  curtain  and  the 
flaming  torches  point   to  a  mystery  scene   enacted    by  night 


^^ 
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Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  but 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  at  a  given  signal  the  birth  of  the 
sacred  child  was  announced,  and  the  attendants  issued  from 
behind  a  screen  of  some  kind,  bearing  the  child  in  a  liknon. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  151  from  a  hydria  in  the  Museum  at 
Constantinople^  offers  a  close  analogy  to  Liknites,  the  child  in  the 
cradle,  and  throws  instant  light  on  his  primitive  significance.  The 
vase  is  of  somewhat  late  style,  about  the  turn  of  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  B.C.,  the  drawing  only  indifferent,  but  the  subject-matter 
all  important.  The  scene  is  at  Eleusis.  Of  that  we  are  sure, 
because  Triptolemos  is  present  with  his  winged  car  and  the  corn- 
ears  he  is  about  to  carry  through  the  world.  The  side  figures 
in  the  top  row  of  vases  of  this  class  are  always  subordinate,  usually 
difficult  of  interpretation.  The  figure  in  the  left-hand  comer  ia 
Aphrodite,  by  this  time  tediously  omnipresent.    The  group  to 

1  S.  Reinach,  Revue  Arch.  1900.  vol.  zzzvl  p.  87.  The  vase  has  been  mon 
fully  interpreted  by  Dr  Svorouos,  Journal  d* Archiologie  et  NumitwuUi^uet  1901, 
p.  887. 
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the  right  cannot  certainly  be  named,  but  the  seated  woman  is 
known  to  be  a  priestess  from  the  great  temple-key  she  holds  over 
her  right  shoulder.  On  the  lower  row  the  interpretation  of  the 
central  group  is  certain.    Ge  lises  from  the  ground,  watched  by 
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two  goddesses;   one  to   the  right  bears  a  gold   lance;   she  is 

obviously  Athene.     The  group  to  the  left,  of  two  women,  one 

holding  a  torch,  represents  Kore  and  Demeter. 

The  scene  represented  is  clearly  the  birth  of  a  divine  child  at 

Eleusis.     The  birth  of  such  a  child  ^  was,  as  will  later  be  seen 

(p.  551),  proclaimed  by  the  hierophant  at  some  moment  during 

the   celebration   of    the   Mysteries:    'Brimo   has   borne   a  child 

Brimos/  but  such  a  mystery  would  scarcely  be  represented  openly 

on  a  vase-painting.     A  simpler  name  lies  to  hand.    The  child  rises 

out  of  a  comttcopia,  symbol  of  fertility.     He  is  the  fruits  of  the 

earth.     He  is  solemnly  presented  to  Athene  because  Eleusis  gave 

to   Athens   her  com   and   her   mysteriea     Art  could   speak   no 

plainer.    On  vases  representing  Eleusinian  scenes,  e.g.  the  sending 

forth  of  Triptolemos,  Plouton,  who  is  none  other  than  Ploutoe, 

Wealth,  is  represented  as  an  aged  man,  white-haired,  carrying 

a  cornucopia  full  of  fruits';  but  here  we  have  the  young  Ploutoe, 

the  babe  who  is  wealth  itself.     In  like  fashion  the  liknan  is  either 

*  The  birth  of  BrimoB  is  disoussed  later  (p.  548). 

3  B.  M.  Cat.  B  188.    Myth,  and  Mon.  Ancient  Athent,  p.  liii,  fig.  9. 
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a  basket  for  fruits  or  a  cradle  for  a  child.  It  is  all  the  same 
beautiful  symbolism  that  refuses  coldly  to  discriminate  between 
the  human  and  the  natural,  that  sees  iu  marriage  the  plough, 
in  man  the  sower,  in  earth  the  mother,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  the  new-born  child. 

When  we  realize  that  the  liknon  is,  as  it  were,  a  comuoopia 
that  for  human  fruit  becomes  a  cradle,  we  naturally  expect  that, 
in  its  mystical  sense,  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  new  birth,  that  Liknites 
will  be  connected  with  a  doctrine  of  pcUingenesia,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
resurrection.  The  Orphics  had  their  doctrine  of  palingeneBia^  but 
the  symbolism  of  the  liknon  was  to  them  mainly  of  purification, 
to  which  they  added  that  of  rebirth.  The  history  of  how  this 
came  to  be  is  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  development 
of  primitive  mysticism. 

The  locus  claaHcus  on  the  liknon  is  the  commentary  of  Serviua 
on  Virgil's^  words  in  the  first  Oeorgic,  where  among  the  stock 
implements  of  Demeter  he  notes  the  mystica  vatmus  lacchi.  So 
confused  and  confusing  is  the  commentary  that  it  has  gone  tar  to 
make  the  liknon  or  vannus  mysterioua 

Virgil  first  enumerates  all  the  heavy  agricultural  implements: 
the  ploughshare's  heavy  strength,  the  slow  rolling  waggons,  the 
irksome  weight  of  the  mattock,  and  next  he  notes 

*  Slight  wares  entwined  of  wicker  work  that  Celeua  made  for  man, 
Frames  of  arbutuii  wood  compact,  lacchus'  mystic  fan.' 

If  we  were  left  with  Virgil  only  we  should  conclude  that  the 

fan  was  a  fan,  i.e.  a  thing  with  which  to  cause  wind,  to  wnfilato*, 

and,  as  it  was  an  instrument   of  Demeter,  we  should  further 

»  Virg.  Qtofrg,  i.  165, 

Virgea  praeterea  Celei  vilisqae  sapellez, 
Arbuieae  orates,  et  mystioa  vannus  laoohi. 
Serv.  ad  loo.  Id  est  oribrum  areale.  Myitiea  autem  lacehi  ideo  ait  qaod  Libwi 
Patris  saora  ad  purgationem  animae  pertinebant:  et  sio  homines  ejos  Ifysteriii 
purgabantur,  siout  vannis  frumenta  purgantur.  Hino  est  quod  dioitar  Osiridit 
membra  a  Typhone  dilauiata  Isis  cribro  superposnisse :  nam  idem  est  Liber  Pator 
in  oujuB  Mysteriis  vaiinut  est :  quia  ut  diximus  animas  purgat.  Undo  et  Libtr  ab 
eo  quod  libieret  dictus,  quern  Orpheus  a  gigantibus  dicit  esse  disoerptum.  NonnaUi 
Liberum  Patrem  apud  Graecos  Ancrlnip  dici  adferunt;  vannus  autem  apad  aoa 
XUror  nunoupatur;  ubi  deinde  positus  esse  dioitur  postquam  est  utero  mairia 
editus.  Alii  myRticani  sio  acoipmnt  ut  vannmn  vas  vimineum  latum  dieant,  ia 
quod  ipsi  propter  capacitatem  oongerere  rustioi  primitias  frugum  soleant  et  Libero 
et  Liberae  sacrum  faoere.    Inde  myttica, 

*  Mr  Andrew  Lung  (Cxiutom  and  Myth,  p.  86)  oonjectures  tliat  the  '  OM  of  lbs 
mynica  vannut  lacchi  was  a  mode  of  raising  a  saored  wind  analogous  to  thai 
employed  by  whirlers  of  the  tundun  or  bull-roarer';  but  with  his  aooostomad 
frankness  Mr  Lang  owns  that  like  tiervius  he  is  'only  guessing.' 
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suppose  that  this  fan  was  used  for  ventilating,  for  winnowing  her 
com.  We  should  still  be  left  with  two  unanswered  questions: 
(1)  'why  was  a  winnowing  fan,  a  thing  in  constant  use  in  every- 
day life,  "mystic"?'  and  (2)  'how  had  the  winnowing  fan  of  the 
corn-goddess  become  the  characteristic  implement  of  the  wine- 
god  ? '  These  two  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Servius,  and  he  attempts  to  answer  them  after  his  kind.  He  does 
not  fairly  face  the  problem,  but  he  tells  us  everything  he  can 
remember  that  anybody  has  said  about  or  around  the  matter.  His 
confused  statement  is  so  instructive  it  must  be  quoted  in  full: 

'The  mystic  fan  of  lacchus,  that  is  the  sieve  {fyribrvm)  of  the 
threshing-floor.  He  calls  it  the  mystic  fan  of  lacchus,  because  the 
rites  of  Father  Liber  had  reference  to  the  purification  of  the  soul, 
and  men  were  purified  through  his  mysteries  as  grain  is  purified 
by  fans.  It  is  because  of  this  that  Isis  is  said  to  have  placed  the 
limbs  of  Osiris,  when  they  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Typhon, 
on  a  sieve,  for  Father  Liber  is  the  same  person,  be  in  whose 
mysteries  the  fan  plays  a  part,  because  as  we  said  he  purifies 
souls.  Whence  also  he  is  called  Liber,  because  he  liberates,  and 
it  is  he  who,  Orpheus  said,  was  torn  asunder  by  the  Qiants. 
Some  add  that  Father  Liber  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Liknites. 
Moreover  the  fan  is  called  by  them  liknon,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  directly  after  he  was  bom  from  his  mother's 
womb.  Others  explain  its  being  called  "mystic"  by  saying  that 
the  fan  is  a  large  wicker  vessel  in  which  peasants,  because  it  is  of 
large  size,  are  wont  to  heap  their  first-fruits  and  consecrate  it  to 
Liber  and  Libera.     Hence  it  is  called  **  mystic**.' 

If  by  *  mystic'  is  meant  hopelessly  and  utterly  unintelligible, 
the  fan  of  lacchos  certainly  justifies  its  name.  Servius  leaves  us 
with  a  'vannus*  that  is  at  once  a  sieve,  a  winnowing  fan  and 
a  fruit  basket,  with  mysterious  contents  that  are  at  once  a  purified 
soul,  an  infant  and  a  dismembered  Dionysos,  leaves  us  also  with 
no  clue  to  any  possible  common  factor  that  might  explain  all  three 
uses  and  their  symbolism. 

To  solve  the  problems  presented  by  Servius  it  is  necessary 

briefly  to  examine  the  evidence  of  classical  authors  as  to  the 

process  of  winnowing  and  the  shape  of  winnowing  fans^    So  &r 

^  For  the  full  disouBsion  of  this  sabject  I  may  refer  to  papers,  *  Mystion  Vannas 
laochi/  I  published  in  the  Journal  of  HelUnie  StudUi,  1903,  p.  293, 1904,  p.  2il, 
and  B.S.A.  z.  1903  and  1904,  p.  144. 
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we  have  assumed  that  a  winnowing  fan  is  a  basket,  but  when  we 
turn  to  Homer  we  are  confronted  by  an  obvious  difficulty. 

It  happens  by  an  odd  chance  that  we  know  something  of  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  for  winnowing  used  in  Homeric  days. 
It  was  a  thing  so  shaped  that  by  a  casual  observer  it  could  be 
mistaken  for  an  oar.  Teiresias^  in  Hades  foretells  to  Odysseus  whal 
shall  befall  him  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors:  he  is  to  go  his 
way  carrying  with  him  a  shapen  oar,  until  he  comes  to  a  land 
where  men  have  no  knowledge  of  sea-things,  and  a  sign  shall 
be  given  to  him  where  he  is  to  abide.  Teiresias  thus  instructs 
him : 

'This  token  manifest  I  give,  another  wayfarer 
Shall  meet  thee  and  shall  say,  on  thy  stout  shoulder  thou  dost  bear 
A  winnowing  fan,  that  day  in  earth  plant  thou  thy  shapen  oar 
And  to  Poseidon  sacrifice  a  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar.' 

The  word  used  is  not  liknon;  it  is  aOtiptfXoufS^,  chaff-destroyer, 
but  none  the  less  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  instrument  of 
winnowing  was,  roughly  speaking,  shaped  like  an  oar';  confusion 
between  the  two  was  possible.  Such  an  instrument  might  well 
be  called  a  fan,  and  of  some  such  shape  must  have  been  the 
primitive  winnower.  It  is  obviously  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  liknon  of  the  reliefs,  the  fruit  basket.  A  thing  shaped  like 
an  oar  would  not  be  easily  carried  on  the  head,  nor  would  it 
suggest  itself  as  a  convenient  cradle  for  a  baby. 

The  way  in  which  this  primitive  winnowing  fan  was  used  is 
clear  from  another  Homeric  passage*.  In  the  fray  of  battle  the 
Achaeans  are  white  with  falling  dust,  just  as 

'When  in  the  holy  threshing  floors  away  the  wind  doth  bear 
The  chafi',  when  men  are  winnowing.    She  of  the  golden  hair 
Demeter  with  the  rushing  winds  the  husk  from  out  the  grain 
Divideth,  and  the  chafi-heaps  whiten  and  grow  amain.' 

»  Horn.  Od,  XI.  127, 

dwT&re  K€v  8^  roc  (iz/i^Xi^MO'ot  XKKot  Mlrtit 
^jf  dSrfpriKoiybp  tx^iy  di'd  ^aidlft^  tSfUfi 
Kal  xAre  6ii  yaifj  iri^af  €6r}p€S  iprrfiby  kt\. 
In  the  Odyssetu  AcanthopUx  of  Sophocles  the  winnowing  fan  was  called  by  another 
of  these  descriptive  epitliots.    Eustathius  has  preserved  the  line 

ufioiS  d$rip6ppurroif  Spyopw  ^fiUP. 
That  it  was  understood  to  be  simply  the  wr6o¥  is  clear  from  Porphyry  (D«  mmtr, 
nymph,   85)... wf  wtOop  JiyttaBai  eUai  r^y  xt^ip.     Eustathius  (§  1G75)  pertinently 
observes  wXdni  ydp  $a\aaala  t6  iptrfjAv  kqX  irXdn;  x^P^^^  '"^  xrOw. 

*  OdysHcns  is  figured  on  gems  with  a  broad-bladed  oar,  see  Inghirami,  QalUria 
Omerica  ni.,  Harrison,  Myths  of  t)u  Odyueyt  pl  80. 
»  Horn.  II  V.  41K). 
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The  wind  is  the  natural  winnower,  but  man  can  help  the  wind 
by  exposing  the  mixed  chaff  and  grain.  This  he  throws  up  on 
the  winnowing  fan  against  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  away  the 
chaff  and  the  heavier  grain  falls  to  the  ground.  The  best  in- 
strument with  which  to  do  this  is  naturally  an  oar-like  pole, 
broadened  at  the  end  to  serve  as  a  shovel  Such  an  instrument 
was  the  irrvov  or  winnowing  fan: 

*As  when  from  a  broad  winnowing  fan,  in  a  great  threshing  floor, 
The  pulse  and  black-skinned  beans  leap  out  the  whistling  wind  before 
Sped  by  the  winnower's  swinging,  so  the  bitter  arrow  flew 
from  MenelaoB  glancing  far  nor  pierced  his  ooralet  through  ^' 

Here  the  joint  work  of  the  wind  and  the  human  winnower  is 
clearly  shown. 

A  basket  of  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  coal-scuttle  could 
be  used  to  scoop  up  the  grain  and  toss  it  against  the  wind.  It 
would  not  be  so  convenient  as  the  oar-shaped  winnowing  fan, 
because  the  labourer  would  have  to  stoop  to  shovel  up  the  grain, 
but  it  would  hold  more  grain  and  would  serve  the  second  purpose 
of  an  ordinary  basket  and  of  a  child's  cradle.  Primitive  man  is 
not  averse  to  these  economies. 

The  liknon  and  the  vannua  alike  begin  as  winnowing  fans  and 
end  as  baskets  for  corn  or  fruit.  The  liknon  of  the  Hellenistic 
reliefs  and  the  vannua  of  Virgil  are  made  of  wicker-work;  the 
fan  of  Homer  shaped  like  an  oar  was  made  of  sterner  stuff, 
probably  of  wood.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  pathetic  frag- 
ment of  the  Proteus  of  Aeschylus*  where  some  one  tells  of 

'The  piteous  dove  who  feeding  beats  and  breaks 
Her  hapless  breast  amid  the  winnowing  fans.' 

•  The  winnowing  fan  is  essentially  and  necessarily  an  instrument 
of  Demeter.  This  Virgil  knew,  though  he  knew  also  that  it  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  lacchos.  Theocritus'  at  the  end  of  his 
harvest  Idyll  prays 

1  Horn.  11  xin.  688, 

on  8*  8t*  dw6  rXaWof  ttvS^ip  fitydXrfP  «ror'  dXa^V 
OpiiHrKWiriw  xOafiOi  /xeXar^XPocf  ^  ip4^0oi 
vpoiy  vvb  \iyvpi  Kal  XiKfirjrijpos  ifM^. 
>  AeBoh.  frg.  194,  ap.  Athen,  iz.  p.  894. 
•  Theocr.  Id,  vii.  166, 

ctf  ixX  ffotpf 
a^Bis  iyCf  ird^aifu  fiiya  wriw. 
Cf.  iri^^at  €<nip€t  iperfx&v  of  the  oar  of  Odysseus.    The  scholiast  on  Theocritus  laya 

H.  34 
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*0  once  again  may  it  be  mine  to  plant 
The  great  fan  on  her  corn-heap^  while  she  standt 
Smiling,  with  sheaves  and  i^ppiee  in  her  handa.' 

The  'great  fan'  here,  as  the  word  wd^aifii  'fix'  or  'plant' 
shows,  must  have  been  the  oar-shaped  fisui,  not  the  basket.  The 
basket,  the  light  thing  of  osier  carried  on  the  head,  is  mainly 
characteristic  of  Dionyso&  An  epigram  in  the  Antholoff]/* 
enumerates  the  various  instruments  of  the  worship  of  Bacohoa, 
the  rhombos,  the  fawn-skin,  the  cymbals,  the  thyrsos,  and 

'The  timbrel  lightly  carried  with  its  deep  and  mattering  Boand, 
The  liknon  often  borne  aloft  on  hair  with  fiUet  bound.' 

We  have  then,  it  is  clear,  two  implements  in  use  in  ancient 
days  for  winnowing ;  distinct  in  shape  and  made  of  different 
materials.  The  'chaff-consumer'  of  Homer,  called  also  a  piuon, 
made  of  wood  and  later  of  iron,  is  an  oar-shaped  implement  with 
a  long  handle ;  the  liknon  proper,  the  vannus  of  Virgil^  is  a  shovel- 
shaped  basket  made  of  wicker  work.  The  only  factor  common  to 
the  two  is  that  they  are  both  winnowers.  There  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  ptuon  remained  a  simple  agricultural  tool,  the  libmm^ 
the  winnow-cbr6,  became  'mystic'  because  of  its  function  aa  m 
purifier  and  because  of  its  second  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  mysteiy- 
babe.  In  it  was  carried  the  phallos,  the  symbol  of  life ;  hence  it 
was  reverently  veiled.  The  confusion  between  the  two  is  entirely 
caused  by  our  modern  terminology,  which  uses  the  word  '  fan '  to 
translate  both  Xikvop,  *  winnow-corb,'  and  irrvov^ '  winnow-fork '  or 
'shovel.'  The  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  with  it  the  Orphio 
mysteries,  adopted  the  liknon,  the  winnow-corb,  and  left  the  pbmn, 
the  winnow-shovel,  to  Demeter. 

The  diverse  shapes  of  the  liknon  have  been  discussed  at 
length  because  they  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  Orphic  mysteries  and  Orphic  mysticism.  The  shift  from 
winnowing  fan  to  fruit  basket  marks  the  transition  from  agriculture 
to  vine  culture,  from  Demeter  to  Bacchos,  and  the  connecting  link 
is  Bromios.    The  vine-growers  have  no  use  for  the  winnowing  fork 

6x09  6i  XiK/juarrtu  ical  aufpeOwat  rhv  Tvpow  irard  fiiffop  xirf^ovai  t6  vrte  ral  r^ 
epi^dmiv  KariBiVTo,     For  the  modern  represeutative  of  the  dptpu^  stall  used  in  Crato 
I  may  refer  to  my  article  in  the  HelUnic  Journal,  1903,  p.  2U)3,  fig.  9. 
1  Antfiol.  Palat.  vi.  165. 
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but  they  were  once  grain-growers,  and  they  keep  the  ZtJTKm-basket 
in  their  worship. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most  curious  and  conclusive  evidence, 
though  they  have  turned  their  winnowing  fans  into  fruit-baskets, 
they  by  an  instructive  and  half  unconscious  confusion  take  over 
from  the  winnowing  fan  its  proper  symbolism  and  apply  it  to  the 
fruit-basket. 

The  winnowing  fan  symbolized  purification;  as  the  husk  is 
separated  from  the  grain  so  is  evil  winnowed  away  from  good; 
it  mattered  little  whether  the  separation  was  effected  by  an  actual 
fan  (irriov)  or  by  a  sieve  {KoaKivovY.  Plato*,  whose  mind  was 
charged  with  Orphism,  knew  that  all  purification  is  discernment, 
separation,  from  the  outward  cleansing  of  the  body  to  that  inner- 
most purification  which  is  *  the  purging  away  by  refutation  of  all 
prejudice  and  vain  conceit  within  the  soul.'  We  have  kept  among 
our  sacraments  the  outward  washing  with  water,  but  we  have  lost 
the  lovely  and  more  intimate  symbolism  of  the  liknon.  Yet  we 
still  remember  that  *  His  fan  is  in  his  hand  and  he  will  throughly 
purge  his  floor.' 

The  symbolism  of  the  basket  of  first-fruits  was  quite  other;  it 
was  the  sign  of  plenty,  of  new  life,  of  the  birth  of  fruits  and 
children.  But  the  Orphic  cannot  forget  purification;  his  fusion 
of  new  and  old  is  at  the  back  of  all  his  confused  mysticism  that 
baffled  Servius.  The  fan  he  knows  symbolizes  purification,  but 
the  basket  is  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  Liknites.  He  sees  in 
a  flash  how  he  can  connect  the  two.  Was  not  the  child  torn 
asunder  ?  is  it  not  that  divine  dismembered  life  by  which  all  men 
are  purged  and  consecrated  and  bom  anew  ?  It  even  seems  to 
him  full  of  a  wondrous  significance  that  this  divine  dismembered 
life  should  be  carried  on  the  head,  the  seat  of  the  divine  reason,  and 
he  invents  a  story  of  a  nymph,  with  an  old  Satyr  name,  Hippa', 
who  carried  the  liknon  on  her  head  and  symbolized  the  soul. 
Charged  with  all  this  symbolism  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  liknon 
as  fan  for  winnowing,  as  sieve  for  sifting,  as  basket  for  first-fruits, 

^  xTT^op  according  to  Vanidek  is  from  the  root  pu,  meaning  to  cleanse,  which 
in  iti  various  modifications  gives  as  irCp  xvita.  kSckipw  like  KtcKiov  is  a  reduplicated 
form  of  $ak,  $ka,  »ki  to  separate.  The  symbolism  of  the  sieve  will  be  disoussed 
later.     In  meaning  it  is  identical  with  cribrum ;  both  are  '  separators.' 

*  Plat.  Soph.  2*26 R,  xS^a  ^  roia&ni  8idKptffis...\4ytTai  irapd  iriMTtav  KaBappM  ret. 

3  Prool.  in  Plat.  Tim,  ii.  124  o,  d,  and  ui.  20S  n.  According  to  ProoloB,  p.  171  r, 
Orpheus  wrote  a  discourse  on  Hippa. 

34—2 
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as  cradle  for  a  child,  was,  as  Harpocration*  tells,  'serviceable  for 
every  rite  of  initiation,  for  every  sacrifice/ 

The  rite  in  which  the  liknon  was  used,  and  that  a  rite  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Orphic  mysterioi, 
has  been  reserved  to  the  end — the  rite  of  marriaga 

On  the  engraved  gem'  in  fig.  152,  signed  by  the  artist  Tryphon^ 
the  scene  represented  is  the  marriage,  or  possibly  the  initiation 


Fig.  162. 

and  marriage  ceremonies  in  one,  of  Eros  and  Psyche.  The  subject 
is  of  course  mythological,  but  none  the  less  is  it  a  transcript  of 
actual  usage.  Eros  and  Psyche,  both  closely  veiled,  are  led  by 
a  sacred  fillet  in  the  hand  of  the  Eros  who  bears  the  nuptial 
torch.  Another  Eros  to  the  right  unveils  a  seat  or  couch* 
Over  the  veiled  heads  of  bride  and  groom  a  third  Eros  holds 
the  liknon  full  of  fruits. 

That  the  liknon  was  carried  at  marriage  ceremonies  is  known 
also  from  literary  sources.     Plutarch'  says  it  was  the  custom  at 

1  Harpocrat.  b.v.  rh  \Uyor  wp6t  woLatuf  reXrH^v  ical  Ovatcuf  iwnijdtioif. 

*  Miiller-Wieseler,  ii.  54.  The  gem  was  formerly  in  the  Marlborough  GolL 
It  is  published  in  phototype  and  disoussed  by  Dr  Furtwaiigler,  Ancient  Gemi, 
pi.  Lvii.  ii.  p.  839.  It  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  aDtiqnity 
of  both  the  artist's  signature  and  the  gem  itself  is  accepted  by  Prof.  Furtwjiiigl«r» 
but  has  been  questioned  by  many  competent  archaeologists.  As  I  have  not  teen 
the  original  I  am  unable  to  express  any  certain  conviction.  For  a  full  aooount  of 
the  controversy  see  liotton  AIu$eum  Annual  Report^  xziv.  1000,  p.  88. 

*  Plutarcl)  or  the  author  of  the  '  I^overbial  sayings  of  Alexander'  (Ptw.  AUm* 
xvi.  1266),  ¥6iJMt  ri¥  'A^^yj^ac  ip  rott  Tdfioit  dfi^^aX^  walia  \iKPW  pa9Td(iorra  ifr%m 
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Athens  at  marriages  that  a  boy  whose  parents  were  both  alive 
should  carry  a  liknon  full  of  loaves  and  then  pronounce  the  words' 
'  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found.'  The  fact  that  the  boy 
must  have  both  parents  alive,  i.e.  that  he  should  be  uncon- 
taminated  by  any  contact  however  remote  with  the  unlucky  spirits 
and  influences  of  the  dead,  shows  clearly  that  here  again  the 
carrying  of  the  liknon  was  a  fertility  charm,  a  charm  to  induce 
the  birth  of  children  and  all  natural  wealth  and  increase.  In 
a  marriage  rite  the  symbolism  of  Liknites,  of  fruit  and  child, 
could  not  be  forgotten.  The  scholiast  to  Kallimachoe^  says  'in 
old  days  they  were  wont  to  lull  babies  to  sleep  in  likna  as  an 
omen  for  wealth  and  fruits,'  and  Servius  says,  as  already  noted 
(p.  527),  it  was  the  custom  to  do  this  the  moment  the  child  was 
born. 

But  the  liknon  in  the  marriage  rite  became  not  merely  a 
fertility  charm  but  the  symbol  of  spiritual  grace.  This  is  clear 
fit>m  the  words  of  Suidas*.  The  boy,  he  says,  carried  branches  of 
acanthus  and  acorns  as  well  as  loavea  If  Suidas  is  right,  these 
ruder  natural  products  were  only  present  as  being  earlier  first-fruits 
before  man  made  loaves  of  com,  but  Suidas  says  he  carried  them 
and  pronounced  the  formulary  signifying  as  in  a  riddle  the  change 
to  what  is  better,  for  the  wreath  of  oak  and  acanthus  signified 
what  was  bad.  It  was  this  mysticizing  of  everyday  things  that 
irritated  the  plain  man,  that  seemed  to  him  at  once  foolish  and 
pretentious;  this  it  was  that  raised  Demosthenes  to  his  angry 
protest:  'You  bid  your  mystics,'  he  says  to  Aeschines',  'when 
you  have  daubed  them  with  mud  and  purified  them  with  clay,  say 
"  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found,"  phiming  yourself  that  no 
one  has  ever  before  uttered  such  words,  you,'  he  goes  on, '  who  are 
kistophoros  and  liknophoros.'  Had  not  every  plain  man  pronounced 
the  words  at  his  marriage  and  meant  by  them — increase  of  income 
and  family  ? 

The  '  mystic  fan  of  lacchos '  was  used  in  marriage  rites.    This 

^  Sohol.  ad  Kail.  Hymn,  ad  Jov,  48,  ip  yiip  Xefirrocf  t6  iraXcu^y  irareiro^^  ra  fip4^ 
vXoGrop  Kal  Kapwods  oliavi^bfiwpor  XIkpw  ovv  rh  kS^kipop  i)  rb  koOpiop  It  ^  rit^Toidla 
nOiaaiP,  For  eimilar  modern  oaetomB  see  Mannhardt,  Mythologi$ehe  Fonehungen, 
*  Kind  and  Korn/  p.  366.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  *  If  odem  CamiTal 
in  Thrace*  obseryed  by  Mr  Dawkins  (see  p.  489,  n.  2)  the  old  norse Babe oarries  the 
ohUd  in  a  XIkpi. 

*  Saidas,  b.t.  t^vynp  Kax^,  tupop  SLfittPOP,  and  Hesyoh.  s.y. 

»  Dem.  de  Cor.  §  818. 
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brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question— did  Orphic  mysteries 
include  a  mystic  marriage^?  The  Orphics  worshipped,  as  has 
been  seen  (p.  498),  both  Mother  and  Son;  they  mysticized  the 
birth  of  the  Son ;  did  they  look  back  before  the  birth  and  mysticue 
the  marriage  of  the  Mother?  On  a  priori  grounds  we  should 
expect  they  did.  A  religion  based  on  the  belief  of  possible  union 
with  the  divine  had  everything  to  gain  fi*om  the  symbolism  of 
marriage.  Happily  we  are  not  left  to  a  priori  speculation ;  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  Dionysiac  mysteries  contained  a  sacred 
marriage  and  that  Orphics  mysticized  it. 

Thb  Sacred  Marriaqe. 

By  a  most  unhappy  chance  our  main  evidence  as  to  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  the  mysteries  comes  to  us  from  the  Christian  Fathers ; 
their  prejudiced  imaginations  see  in  its  beautiful  symbolism  only 
the  record  of  unbridled  license.  We  may  and  must  discredit 
their  unclean  interpretations,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  doubting 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  statements  as  to  ritual  procedure. 
They  were  preaching  to  men  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  very 
mysteries  they  describe,  and  any  mis-statement  as  to  ritual  would 
have  discredited  their  teaching. 

Clement'  in  his  '  Exhortation '  wishes  to  prove  the  abominable 
wickedness  of  Zeus  and  says  that  he  became  the  husband  of  bis 
daughter  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  He  adds :  '  The  token  of  the 
Sabazian  mysteries  is  the  snake  through  the  bosom,  and  this  snake 
gliding  through  the  bosom  of  the  initiated  is  the  proof  of  the  license 
of  Zeus.'  Arnobius'  too  holds  that  the  ceremony  of  the  snake  is 
but  a  witness  against  Zeus.  He  adds  the  important  detail  that 
the  snake  was  of  gold.  It  was  let  down  into  the  bosom  and  taken 
away  from  below.  The  gold  snake  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the 
simple  symbolic  innocence  of  the  rite. 

1  Strictly  Bpeaking  a  Upii  a^fim^is.  These  rites  are  probably  of  earlier  origin 
than  the  patriarchal  institutioD  of  monogamy. 

*  Clom.  Al.  Protr.  16,  Xafiai;lu>r  yov¥  fAvarJipluf  O'lz/i/SoXor  roct  fivov/jjpoit  6  9%k 
k6\vov$€6s.  6pdKuf¥  U  iffTiP  ovTos  6i€\K6fifPos  TOO  K6\irov  r(a¥  Tt\ovfU¥QMf  fXryvM 
dxparlas  At6s.  The  meaning  of  dtd  k6Xtou  and  with  it  inr6  kUKitov  is  suffioienUj 
evident  from  this  passage.  Any  possible  doubt  is  removed  by  the  use  of  ^6  cAXrov 
in  Luoian's  Alexander,  c.  89. 

*  Arnob.  c.  gent,  v.  c  21,  ipsa  novissinie  sacra  et  ritas  initiationis  ipaius  qaibas 
Sebadiis  nomen  est,  testimonio  esse  potuerunt  veritati,  in  quibas  aureus  ooiab«r  in 
sinum  dimittitur  consecratis  et  ezimitur  rursus  ab  inferioribus  partibus. 
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The  snake  ceremony  of  Sabazios  is  of  course  the  relic  of  a  very 
primitive  faith,  of  the  time  when  the  snake  was  the  god.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  story  told  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (p.  397)  and  his 
fear  that  Olympias  was  the  bride  of  a  divine  snake.  As  civiliza- 
tion advanced  the  sacred  marriage  would  take  a  purely  human 
form. 

Clement^  again  gives  invaluable  evidence.  Happily  he  has 
preserved  for  us  the  symbols  or  tokens  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  in  her  Asiatic  form  as  Cybele. 
'The  symbols/  he  says,  in  his  gross  and  ignorant  blasphemy, 
'  will  abundantly  excite  your  laughter,  though  on  account  of  the 
exposure  you  will  not  be  in  laughing  condition  :  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbal,  I  have  carried  the 
kemos,  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber.'  The  first 
three  tokens  are,  as  has  been  already  shown  (p.  156),  practically 
identical  with  the  tokens  of  Eleusis  and  relate  to  the  solemn 
partaking  of  first-fruits ;  the  last  is  a  manifest  avowal  of  a  Sacred 
Marriage.  The  word  iraa-ro^*  here  used  means  bridal  chamber  or 
bridal  bed.  It  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  OdXafia^,  and  like 
it  had  a  hieratic  as  well  as  a  secular  use.  The  houses  of  the  gods 
are  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  dwellings  of  men. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  a  jraara^,  a  bridal 
chamber,  existed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great  Mother  at  Phlya. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena*  or  *  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies'  tells  us  the  Bacchic  rites  of  Orpheus  *  were  established 
and  given  to  men  at  Phlya  in  Attica  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Eleusinian  rite  of  initiation.'  These  rites  were  those  of  her 
called  the  Great  One.  At  Phlya  there  was  a  bridal  chamber 
(Traard^)  and   on    the   chamber  were  paintings,  existing  to  the 

^  Olem.  Al.  Protr,  li.  16,  rd  OJififioXa  r^  fi\rffff€iat  Ta&nis...iK  rviaripov  tf^Tor, 
^ir  KVftfiiXov  txtop'  iK€ft¥oi>6prfaa'  inrh  rbv  toot^  inriSw,  raOra  o^x  0/3^t  rd  otf/i/SoXa, 
06  yXeiJiy  tA  fiwrri/ipia; 

'  The  nseB  of  the  word  iraordt  are  disooBsed  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  in  commenting 
on  V.  1207  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophoclee,  App.  p.  263,  where  the  soggestion  is  made 
that  the  wa^rdt  was  some  interior  portion  or  arrangement  in  the  BaXafAot, 

•  Philosophoumena,  ed.  Cruioe,  ▼.  8,  rtriX&rrfu  di  raOra  (rd  fioKXucik  roO'0/>^wt)... 
vp6  rnf...€V  'EXewrci'i  T<\rr%,  h  ♦XoioOrrc  rijs  'Arrcir^f,  irpi  y^  rCaw  'BXev#(y<wy 
fivatfiplunf  i(rrl  [tA]  h  rj  *XoioOrTi  t^  XeyofAiwijt  MrydXiyi  6f>yia,  fart  94  woffr^t  iv 
ai^5,  M  hk  r^f  vMTihot  iyyiypawrai  fUxpi  ciintpw  ^  wotftw  rOif  dprifAhfo^  \Aywir 
IBicL  ToXXd  /i^i'  0^  iffrl  rd  iwl  rijs  vaarddot  iKtlyiif  iyyeypaixfUva'  wtpi  w  kqX 
UKoinapxoi  TOitirai  Xfryovs  h  rcuf  irpht  *E/iirtdoK\ia  W«o  )3(/9Xoct.  Whether  the 
Tocrds  is  here  bridal  chamber  or  bridal  bed  it  is  impossible  to  decide;  it  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  decorative  baldacchino.  That  ira(rr6t  meant  sometimes  bed, 
not  chamber,  is  clear  I  think  from  the  title  iraffro^Spot  applied  to  Aphrodite. 
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author's  own  time,  representing  the  whole  semblance  of  what 
has  been  described.  On  the  subject  of  the  many  representations 
Plutarch  wrote  in  his  ten  books  against  Empedokles.  Unhappily 
the  treatise  by  Plutarch  is  lost  and  the  author  of  the  PhilO" 
sophaumena  only  describes  one  painting,  which  will  be  discussed  later 
(Chap.  XII.)  in  relation  to  the  theogony  of  Orpheus.  At  present 
it  is  important  to  note  the  one  fact  that  in  a  primitive  home  of 
Orphism  there  was  a  sacred  bridal  chamber.  In  such  a  chamber 
must  have  been  enacted  a  mimetic  marriage. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  Phlya  that  a  marriage  chamber  existed  and 
a  marriage  ceremonial  was  enacted.  At  Athens  itself  was  such  a 
chamber,  and  our  evidence  for  its  existence  is  no  less  an  authority 
than  Aristotle  ^  In  his  discussion  of  the  official  residences  of  the 
various  archons  he  notes  that  in  past  days  the  King  Archon  used 
to  live  in  a  place  called  the  Boukolion  near  to  the  Prytaneion, ' 
'  And  the  proof  of  this  is  that  to  this  day  the  union  and  marriage 
of  the  wife  of  the  King  Archon  with  Dionysos  takes  place 
there.' 

.  In  a  place  called  the  '  cattle  shed '  the  Queen  Archon  waa 
married  to  Dionysos.  The  conjecture  lies  near  to  hand  that  in 
bygone  days  there  was  a  marriage  to  a  sacred  bull.  We  are 
reminded  that  the  woi-shipper  of  Sabazios  was  said  to  '  herd '  the 
god  (p.  419).  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  festival  of  the  Anthesteria 
the  Queen  Archon  was  '  given  in  marriage '  to  Dionysos,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  Speech  against  Neaira'  we  learn  how  dread  and 
sacred  was  the  rite. 

The  mother  of  Neaira,  a  base-bom  alien,  had  on  behalf  of  the 
city  performed  the  'unspeakable  sacrifice';  she  had  seen  what 
none  but  an  Athenian  woman  might  see ;  she  had  entered  where 
none  but  the  Queen  Archon  might  enter;  she  had  heard  what 
none  might  hear ;  she  had  administered  the  oath  to  her  celebrants, 
fourteen  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  altars  of  Dionysos,  ad- 
ministered it  on  the  sacred  baskets  before  they  touched  the  holy 
things.     The  oath  was  written  on  a  stone  stele  set  up  by  the 

^  Arist.  De  Rep,  Ath.  iii.^5  (p.  118),  fri  xal  yv¥  yiip  r^t  roG  fia^ikiut  ywauAt  ^ 
(Ti^MMct^tf  ivravBa  ylyptTai  ry  Atori/try  koI  6  yafMs,  Rutherford  and  Hode  braclwl 
Kal  6  ydfiot,  I  see  no  reason  for  this.  By  Aristotle's  time  the  old  matriarahal 
auixfi€i^ts  was  regarded  as  a  regular  patriarchal  ydfutt.  The  double  expression  marki 
a  transitional  attitude  of  mind. 

'  [Demosthenes],  in  Neaer,  1 78.  The  souroes  for  the  ceremony  in  the  BoakoUoa 
are  fully  given  by  Dr  Martin  Nilsson,  Studia  de  Dionytiit  Attieii,  p.  156. 
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altar  in  the  ancient  sanctuaiy  of  Diohysos  in  the  marshes,  opened 
but  once  in  the  year  at  the  festival  of  the  marriage.  It  was  set 
there  in  secret  because  it  was  too  holy  to  be  read  by  the  many ; 
the  letters  were  dim  with  age ;  so  the  orator  called  for  the  sacred 
herald  and  bade  him  read  it  that  the  court  might  hear  how  '  holy 
and  pure  and  ancient  were  its  prescriptions/ 

The  Oath  of  the  Celebrants. 

'I  fast^  and  am  clean  and  abstinent  from  all  things  that  make 
unclean  and  from  intercourse  with  man  and  I  celebrate  the 
Theoinia  and  the  lobaccheia  to  Dionysos  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  usage  and  at  the  appointed  times.' 

Unhappily  though  we  have  the  oath  of  purity  we  know 
nothing  deBnite  of  either  the  Theoinia  or  the  lobaccheia*.  Only 
this  much  is  certain,  a  sacred  marriage  was  enacted  by  a  woman 
high-bom  and  blameless,  and  that  marriage  was  iei  mystery. 

At  Athens  Dionysos  is  bridegroom,  not  new-bom  child.  This 
is  one  of  the  shifts  from  Son  to  Father  that  constantly  occur  in 
Greek  mythology.  The  Christian  Fathers  see  in  it  evidence  of 
incest,  but  the  horrid  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitou&  It  has 
been  shown  in  detail  (p.  260)  that  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  are 
two  persons  but  one  god,  are  but  the  young  and  the  old  form  of 
a  divinity  always  waxing  and  waning.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  he  is  one  but  he  reflects  two  stages  of  the 
same  human  life.  We  are  perplexed  because  both  Father  and 
Son  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos  take  on  many  names :  Sabazios, 
Dionysos,  Bacchos,  lacchos,  Zagreus.  Each  reflects  some  special 
function,  but  each  is  apt  to  be  both  Father  and  Son.  The  Romans 
in  their  dull  way,  with  little  power  for  intense  personification, 
leave  the  simple  truth  more  manifest  Libera  the  Mother  has 
a  Son  Liber,  a  child,  but  even  with  them  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion arises,  the  child  Liber  grows  up  and  becomes  'Father 
Liber.' 

'  ityiffrtita  Koi  tlfil  icaBapii  Kal  dTi^  dir6  rt  rQv  AXXcay  tQv  oi  xa^opev^rMr,  nd  dw* 
dpSpbt  ffvpowrias, 

*  The  club  rules  of  the  lobaochoi,  noted  p.  i7i,  do  not  deal  with  the  mjsteriet 
of  the  cult. 
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Another  bridal  chamber  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos  remains  to  \m 
noted,  and  one  of  special  significance.  On  his  way  from 
to  Phliiis  Pausanias^  came  to  a  grove  called  Pyraea.  In  it  i 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  the  Protectress  and  of  Eore. 
the  men  celebrate  a  festival  by  themselves,  and  they  give  up  fim 
place  called  the  Bridal  Chamber  (NvfMt>£pa)  to  the  wom^i  ftr 
their  festival.  Of  the  images  of  Dionysos  and  Demeter  and  Koto  m 
the  Bridal  Chamber  the  faces  only  are  visible.'  Here,  as  manifeiUj 
at  Athens,  the  mairiage  service  of  Dionysos  was  accomplished  bj 
women ;  the  men  leave  them  alone  with  their  god.  If  any  one^ 
Pentheus-like,  charges  these  holy  women  with  license,  this  fdain 
primitive  prescription  refutes  his  impiety. 

From  the  evidence  of  Aristotle  and  Pausanias  we  may  be  son 
that  the  marriage  rites,  so  grossly  libelled  by  Christian  Fatben^ 
were  not  the  products  of  their  own  imagination&  Their  wilfiil 
misunderstanding  is  an  ugly  chapter  in  the  history  of  humaii 
passion  and  prejudice.  Now  and  again,  when  they  seek  an 
illustration  for  their  own  mysteries,  they  confess  that  the  p^gsn 
mysteries  of  marriage  were  believed  by  the  celebrants  to  bo 
spiritual.  Epiphanies'  says  '  some  prepare  a  bridal  chamber  and 
perform  a  mystic  rite  accompanied  by  certain  words  used  to  tlie 
initiated,  and  they  allege  that  it  is  a  spiritual  marriage';  and 
Firmicus'  by  a  happy  chance  records  the  social  formularies.  '  Nofe 
only  words/  he  says, '  but  even  nuptial  rites  occur  in  their  saoied 
mysteries,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  greeting  in  which  the  mystaA 
hail  those  just  initiated  by  the  name  of ''  brides  " : 

''A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 
The  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride." 

A  mimetic  marriage  was,  it  is  clear,  an  element  in  the  rites 
of  Dionysos  and  an  element  mysticized  by  the  Orphics.  Equally 
clear  is  it  that  in  the  ceremony  of  waking  Liknites  and  in  Umi 
story  of  Zagreus  we  have  as  another  element  the  birth  of  a  child. 
At  present  we  have  no  evidence  of  definite  connection  between 

»  p.  n.  11.  8. 

'  Epiph.  L.  J.  r.  III.  p.  255,  and  Iren.  i.  18,  p.  89,  ol  /ih  vviA^Qwa  Karnrtcmdfmm 
Kal  iivoTafiTflaM  iwtrtXoOat  firr^  inpffi^€iit¥  runav  roit  reXou/iivoct  koX  rrcii^TMlr 
TO/tor  ^iffKOvaiP  ctrai. 

'  Firmious  If  at.  de  Ev,  Pr,  Relig,  p.  38  c,  neqae  verba  ■olam  ted  etiam  ittaa 
nuptialis  laoria  mystioiB  interourriase  indioio  est  ■olemnia  gratnlatio  qua  mjrtM 
reoens  initiates  sponsamm  nomine  consalatabant — xo^P*  ''^f^f$  Xa<p<  i^  fAf. 
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the  two.  At  Athens  in  the  Boukolion  we  have  a  marriage  rite 
but  no  birth  rite,  at  Delphi  in  the  waking  of  Liknites  we  have 
a  birth  but  no  marriage  \  When  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  are 
examined  we  find,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  that  the  two  rites — 
the  marriage  and  the  birth — were  in  close  and  manifest  con- 
nection. 


Orphio  elements  in  Elbusiniak  RrruAL. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked — are  we  entitled  to  use 
evidence  drawn  from  Eleusinian  mysteries  to  elucidate  Orphic 
ceremonial  ?  or  in  other  words  have  we  any  clear  evidence  that 
the  worship  of  Dionysos  in  the  form  known  as  '  Orphic '  came  to 
Eleusis  and  modified  the  simple  rites  of  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid? 

These  simple  rites  have  been  already  examined.  It  has  been 
shown  from  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Eleusinian  'tokens'  that 
the  rites  of  Eleusis  were  primarily  rites  of  a  harvest  festival,  that 
the  ceremonies  consisted  of  elaborate  purification  and  fasting, 
followed  by  the  removal  of  the  taboo  on  first-fruits,  and  the  conse- 
quent partaking  of  the  sacred  kykeon  and  the  handling  of  certain 
sacred  objects.  I  have  advisedly  devoted  no  separate  chapter 
to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  because  all  in  them  that  was  not 
a  primitive  harvest  festival,  all  or  nearly  all  their  spiritual  signi- 
ficance, was  due  to  elements  borrowed  from  the  cult  of  Dionysos. 
We  have  now  obtained  some  notion,  fairly  clear  if  fragmentary,  of 
the  contents  of  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  rites;  we  have  examined  the 
Omophagia  of  Crete,  the  Liknophoria  of  Delphi  and  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  Athens  and  Phlya,  and  we  are  able  to  begin  the 
enquiry  as  to  whether  and  how  far  these  rites  are  part  of  the 
ritual  of  Eleusis. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  it  may  be  well  to 
resume  briefly  the  literary  evidence  for  the  affiliation  of  Dionysos 
to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses.  The  actual  fact  of  his  presence 
at  Eleusis  must  be  established  before  we  consider  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  influence  on  Eleusinian  rites. 

1  In  the  *  Modern  Carnival  in  Thrace'  {J.H.S.  1906,  p.  192)  the  TariooB  elements 
of  the  oalt  of  DionjBos,  the  child  in  the  basket,  the  marriage,  the  death,  the  reenr- 
rection,  are  all  still  loosely  united  in  a  folk-drama ;  aee  commentary  by  Mr  DawkioB. 
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a.    lacchoa  at  Eleusis. 

Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  known  by  the  title  of  lacchos.  The 
locus  classicus  for  lacchos  of  the  mysteries  is  of  course  the  chorus 
of  the  Mystae  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes^: 

Chorus  (utueen), 
laochus,  0  laochusl 
lacchus,  0  laoohus ! 

Xanthias. 
That's  it,  sir.    These  are  the  Initiated 
Rejoicing  somewhere  here,  iust  as  he  told  us. 
Why,  it's  the  old  laochus  hymn  that  used 
To  warm  the  cockles  of  Diagorasl 

Dionysus. 
Yes,  it  must  be.    However,  we'd  best  sit 
Quite  still  and  listen,  till  we're  sure  of  it. 

Chorus. 
Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  shadow 
Of  great  glory  here  beside  us. 
Spirit,  Spirit,  we  have  hied  us 
To  thy  dancing  in  the  meadow! 
Come,  lacchus;  let  thy  brow 
Toss  its  fruited  myrtle  bough; 
We  are  thine,  0  happy  dancer;  0  our  comrade,  come  and  guide  us! 
Let  the  mystic  measure  beat: 
Come  in  riot  fiery  fleet; 
Free  and  holy  all  before  thee, 
While  the  Charites  adore  thee, 
And  thy  Mystae  wait  the  music  of  thy  feetl 

Xanthias. 
0  Virgin  of  Demeter,  highly  blest, 
What  an  entrancing  smell  of  roasted  pig! 

Dionysus. 
Hush  I  hold  your  tongue  I    Perhaps  theyll  give  you  some. 

Chorus. 
Spirit,  Spirit,  lift  the  shaken 
Splendour  of  thy  tossing  torches! 
All  the  meadow  flashes,  scorches: 
Up,  lacchus,  and  awaken! 
Come,  thou  star  that  briugest  light 
To  tlio  darkuoss  of  our  rite. 
Till  thine  old  men  dance  as  young  men,  dance  with  every  thought 
forsaken 
Of  the  dulnoss  and  the  fear 
Left  by  many  a  circling  year: 
Jjet  thy  red  light  guide  tuo  dances 
Wliero  thv  banded  youth  advances 
To  be  joyous  by  the  blossoms  of  the  mere ! 

The  lovely  hymn  to  lacchos,  as  choragos  of  the  mystae  of 

1  Ar.  Ran.  824. 
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Demeter,  is  speedily  followed  by  a  second  hymn^  to  the  goddess 
herself— the  Fruit-bearer : 

One  hjinn  to  the  Maiden;  now  raise  ye  another 

To  the  Queen  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 
To  Demeter  the  Corn-giver,  Ooddess  and  Mother, 

Make  worship  in  musical  mirth. 

The  blend  of  the  smell  of  roast  pork  and  the  odour  of  mystic 
torches,  of  buffoonery,  and  ecstasy,  is  the  perfect  image  of  the 
fusion  of  old  and  new. 

In  the  ritual  hymn  of  Delphi,  already  noted  (p.  416),  Dionysos, 

who  in  the  procBmium  is  addressed  by  his  titles  as  god  of  a  cereal 

drink,  as  Bromios  and  Braites,  is  when  he  leaves  Parnassos  and 

comes  to  Eleusis  hailed  by  his  new  name  lacchos': 

*With  thy  wine  cup  waving  high. 
With  thy  maddening  revelry. 

To  Eleusis'  flowery  vale 
Comest  thou — Bacchos,  Paean,  hail! 

Thither  thronging  all  the  race 

Come,  of  Hellas,  seeking  grace 
Of  thy  nine-year  revelation, 

And  they  called  thee  by  thy  name. 

Loved  lacchoe,  he  who  came 
To  bring  salvation, 

And  disclose 

His  sure  haven  from  all  mortal  woes.' 

Sophocles*  in  the  Antigone  invokes  the  god  of  many  names 

for  the  cleansing  of  sin-stricken  Thebes,  but  being  an  Athenian 

he  remembers  the  god  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis: 

*Thou  of  the  Many  Names,  delight  and  wonder 
Of  the  Theban  bride.  Child  of  the  pealing  thunder, 
Thou  who  dost  rule  over  Italia's  pnde 
And  at  Eleusis  in  Dec's  bosom  wide 
Dwellest,  Deo,  she  the  mother  of  all, 
Bacchos,  Bacchos,  on  thee  we  call' 

Bacchos  at  Thebes,   but,   when   the   poet  remembers  the   noc- 

>  Ar.  Ran,  382. 

*  The  text  as  emended  by  Dr  Weil  rang  an  follows,  see  BulL  de  Corr.  HelL  xix» 

[Olpoea]\h  6i  x«(p2  ^«^' 
X(>  S[4w}ai  hBioiS  [aitw  of^-J 
rpoit  ifioXes  fivxovs  [*B\«]i;- 

[(Owot  he*]  dwaw   EXXdBot 

Tttf  iifJi^(l)  i]ppa4rais  [^Xior]  ^r[6r]rcut 

dpylutw  6ff[luv  'la]K- 

Yor  [irX«iet  a]k  fiporoif  t(»vw 

*  Soph.  Ant.  1115,  r6r  rofjUop  'Icurxor.     The  title  rafdat  points,  I  think,  to  the 
rites  dispensed,  '  steward  of  the  mysteries.' 
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turnal  rites  of   the  mysteries,  the  name  lacchos  comes 
sistibly  back: 

'Thou  who  dost  lead  the  choir 
Of  st&ra  aflame  with  fire. 
Of  nightly  voioeB  King, 
Of  Zeus  offiiprine, 
Appear,  O  Lord,  with  thine  attendant  maids 
The  Thyiades, 
Who  mad  and  danciuff  through  the  Ions  night  chant 
Their  hymn  to  thee,  lacchos.  Celebrant? 

For  lacchos  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  are  not  left  to 
the  evidence  of  poetry  alone.  Herodotus^  tells  how,  when  Atfcioa 
was  being  laid  waste  by  Xerxes,  Dicaeus,  an  exile,  happened 
to  be  with  Demaratos,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  Thriasian  plain. 
They  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust  coming  from  Eleusis,  so  greet 
that  it  seemed  to  be  caused  by  thirty  thousand  men.  They  were 
wondering  at  the  cloud,  and  they  suddenly  beard  a  sound,  end 
the  sound  seemed  to  Dicaeus  to  be  Hhe  mystic  laocboe.'  De- 
maratos did  not  know  about  the  sacred  rites  at  Eleusis,  and  he 
asked  what  it  might  be  that  they  heard.  Dicaeus,  who  took  the 
sound  to  be  of  ill  omen  to  the  Persians,  explained  it  as  followa: 
'The  Athenians  celebrate  this  festival  every  year  to  the  Motiier 
and  the  Maiden,  and  any  Athenian  or  other  Qreek  who  wiahee 
is  initiated,  and  the  sound  that  you  hear  is  the  cry  ''laoohot^* 
which  they  raise  at  this  feast.' 

The  account  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  'the 
lacchos'  was  a  ritual  cry,  one  easily  recognizable  by  an  Athenian, 
just  as  now-a-days  we  should  recognize  Alleluia  or  Hosanne. 
That  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  still  in  the  main  of  looel 
import  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  a  Spartan  did  not  reoogniee 
the  cry. 

lacchos  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  days  of  the  EUeusinien 
mysteries — the  20th  of  Boedromion  (Sept.,  Oct.).  On  this  dej 
he  was  taken  from  his  sanctuary  in  Athens,  the  laccheion,  and 
escorted  in  solemn  procession  to  Eleusis.  Plutarch',  in  comment* 
ing  on  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  says  he  is  aware  that  unlucky 
things  sometimes  happen  on  lucky  days:  for  the  Athenians  had 

'  Herod,  viii.  d5,  koI  o<  ^oiptaBax  r^  ^wnp^  thai  r6r  fAVffTuc^  taicxo^.^Ktil  r^ 
^biv^v  TTft  dirot^if  iv  TavTjj  r  j  dpr^  /acxoTo^t* 

*  Plut.  Cam,  XIX.  15.  The  word  used  for  the  oeremony  of  esooriing  it  rarioiMlj 
i^yttPt  Tpow4fiw€Wt  and  once  i^tXaO^tuff  eee  Foucart,  Let  Qrandt  MyiUre$  d^KUmU^ 
p.  121  (1900)»  and  Boscher,  s.v.  Iftcobos. 
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to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  'even  on  the  20th  of  Boedro^ 
mion,  the  day  on  which  they  lead  forth  the  mystic  lacchoe.' 

lacchos  then  was  the  name  by  which  Dionysos  was  known  at 
Eleusis,  his  mystery  name  par  excellence  for  Athens.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  what  special  form  of  the  god  the  name  expressed. 

Strabo^  says  vaguely,  '  they  call  Dionysos,  lacchos,  and  the 
spirit  (Saifiova)  who  is  leader  of  the  mysteries  of  Demeter';  but 
vagueness  is  pardonable  in  the  particular  connection  in  which 
he  speaks,  as  he  is  concerned  to  show  the  general  analogy  of 
all  orgiastic  rites.  Mythologists  have  too  readily  concluded 
that  lacchos  is  a  vague  title  denoting  a  sort  of  'genius  of  thei 
mysteries/  and  'the  mystic  lacchos'  has  come  to  mean  anything 
and  nothing  in  particular. 

But  Suidas*  is  quite  precise;  he  notes  that  lacchos  means 
'  a  certain  day/  '  a  certain  song/  but  he  puts,  first  and  foremost, 
what  is  the  root  idea  of  lacchos,  he  is  '  Dionysos  at  the  breast' 
lacchos  at  Eleusis  is  not  the  beer-god,  not  the  wine-god,  but 
the  son-god,  'child  of  Semele,  the  wealth-giver'/  the  same  as 
Liknites,  '  He  of  the  cradle/  whom,  year  by  year  on  Parnassos, 
the  Thyiades  wakened  to  new  life  (p.  401). 

lacchos  had  his  sanctuary  at  Athens  and  was  received  as 
a  guest  at  Eleusis.  Never,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  he  temple 
precinct  or  shrine  at  Eleusis,  and  his  name  occurs  very  rarely 
in  inscriptions.  He  is  a  god  made  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
own  image;  they  were  guests  at  Eleusis,  so  their  god  was  a 
guest.  He  is  as  it  were  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  Athens 
at  Eleusis. 

Another  point  must  be  noted.  Zagreus,  it  has  been  seen,  is 
a  god  of  ritual  rather  than  poetry,  lacchos  is  of  poetry  rather 
than  ritual,  of  poetry  touched  and  deepened  by  mjrsticism.  He 
is  just  so  much  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  as  the  imaginative 
Athenian  can  face.  We  never  hear  that  lacchos  was  a  bull,  there 
is  no  legend  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces.     Sophocles^  the  most 

1  Strab.  X.  8.  11,  'loirx^r  re  ical  At6wvcow  KoKoOet  ical  rhif  ^^iOdlf^^lP'  ^^  /iv^miplww 
Tijs  ^ififxrrrpoi  Salfiora.  An  insoription  of  BomMi  date  baa  [6al]fiwi  w4iifa»  laxxm^ 
see  'B^.  'Apx*  1B99,  p.  216.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Agatbos  Daimon,  tne  spirit  of 
wealth  (p.  83). 

'  Suidas,  B.  V.  "la/rxof.  Lacret.  it.  1160,  '  tnmida  et  mammoea  Geret  est  ipsa  ab 
laccbo*  *  Bcbol.  ad  Ar.  Rcai,  479,  2</tcXi^'  'lairxff  vXovroMro. 

*  Soph.  frg.  782,  ap.  Strab.  xt.  p.  687,  see  p.  878. 
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orthodox  of  poets,  knows  he  has  horns,  but  be  sends  his  bomed 
lacchos  to  dwell  in  fabulous  Nysa, 

*  Where  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird,' 
and  for  the  rest  he  is  compact  of  torchlight  and  dancing. 

The  learned  NonnusS  who  is  steeped  in  Orphism  and  a  meet 
careful  ritualist,  seems  tt>  hit  the  mark  when  he  makes  laoobos 
the  latest  born  of  the  divine  Bacchic  incarnations.  According 
to  Nonnus,  lacchos  is  the  child  of  Aura  by  Bacchus,  and  is 
presented  by  his  father  to  Athene,  and  Athene  adopted  him,  and 
gave  him  the  breast  that  before  him  none  but  Elrechtheus  had 
sucked.  Here  we  have  a  manifest  reminiscence  of  laochoa  as 
'Dionysos  at  the  breast.'  Nonnus  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
nymphs,  the  Bacchae  of  Eleusis,  received  the  new-bom  child 
with  dance  and  song,  and  they  hymned  first  Zagreus  son  of  Per- 
sephone, next  Bromios  son  of  Semele,  and  third  in  order  lacchoe. 

So  shadowy,  so  poetical  are  the  associations  that  cluster 
round  the  name  lacchos,  that,  if  lacchos  were  our  only  evidenoe 
of  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  his  in- 
fluence was  in  the  main  late  and  literary.  It  is  to  ritual  we 
must  look  for  evidence  more  substantial. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Pausanias',  in  mentioning 
a  trivial  ritual  taboo,  notes  that  it  is  common  to  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  and  the  teaching  of  Orpheus.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  the  Bean-Man  (Cyamites),  but  is  uncertain  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  and  cult,  and  knows  he  is  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  so  he  contents  himself  with  saying  darkly,  'Whoever 
has  seen  the  rite  at  Eleusis,  or  has  read  what  are  called  the 
sayings  of  Orpheus,  knows  what  I  mean.'  More  than  once,  in 
examining  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  or  Kore,  he  stops  to  note 
that  local  tradition  attributed  its  foundation  to  Orpheus.  Thus 
at  Sparta'  he  saw  a  temple  of  Kore  the  Saviour,  and  'some 
say  Orpheus  the  Thracian  made  it,  but  others  Abaris  who  came 

^  Nonn.  ZLviii.  951  ft. 

nal  Tpirdrif  wiow  CfUfov  iwtfffiap&yrf^ai'  *ldicxv 
Kal  x^P^*  6\fiT4\i<rTO¥  dftxpoOaayro  iroXircu 

That  the  child  laochoB  at  Eleubis  became  an  eleineut  iu  Orphic  teaching  is  efideni 
from  the  primitive  form  of  the  Baubo  legend  expressed  in  an  Orphic  hjmn  and 
quoted  in  full  by  Clement,  Protr.  21.  26. 

"  P.  I.  37.  4.  '  P.  III.  18.  2. 
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from  the  Hyperboreans.'  Here  the  diverse  tradition  is  unanimous 
as  to  Northern  influence.  The  Lacedaemonians  believed,  he  says, 
that  Orpheus  taught  them  to  worship  Demeter  of  the  Under- 
world, but  Pausanias  himself  thinks  that  they,  like  other  people, 
got  it  from  Hermione^  No  great  importance  can  be  attached  to 
these  floating  traditions,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  popular 
belief  connected  the  worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  with 
Orpheus  and  the  North.  We  are  inclined  to  connect  the  rise 
of  their  worship  exclusively  with  Eleusis,  so  that  local  tradition 
to  the  contrary  is  of  some  value. 

But  the  real  substantial  evidence  as  to  the  presence  and 
influence  of  Orphic  rites  and  conceptions  at  Eleusis  is  drawn 
from  the  Eleusinian  ceremonial  itself.  Of  the  three  main  Orphic 
mysteries  examined,  the  Omophagia,  the  Liknophoria,  and  the 
Sacred  Marriage,  two,  the  Liknophoria  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
are  known  with  absolute  certainty  to  have  been  practised  at 
Eleusis. 

The  flrst  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  characteristic  of 
Orphic  rites,  the  Omophagia,  is  wholly  absent*.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Omophagia,  deep  though  its  spiritual  meaning 
was,  is  in  its  actual  ritual  savage  and  repulsive.  We  have  seea 
a  rite  closely  analogous  practised  by  primitive  nomadic  Arabs. 
The  cultus  at  Eleusis  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  based  on 
agricultural  conditions;  the  emergence  of  Eleusis  was  primarily 
due  to  the  fertile  Rarian  com  plain.  A  god  who  comes  to  Eleusis,. 
who  is  affiliated  by  this  agricultural  people,  will  shed  the  bar- 
barous side  of  his  worship,  and  develope  only  that  side  of  his 
nature  and  ritual  that  is  consonant  with  civilised  life.  A  god 
can  only  exist  so  long  as  he  is  the  mirror  of  the  people  who 
worship  him.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that  it 
is  the  Dionysos  of  agriculture,  and  of  those  marriage  rites  that  go 
with  agriculture,  who  is  worshipped  at  Eleusis,  worshipped  with 
the  rites  of  the  Liknophoria  and  of  the  Sacred  Marriaga 

1  p.  m.  14.  6. 

'  The  singular  and  yery  peonliar  ritual  of  bnU-Baorifioe  deeoribed  in  the  Kritioi 
of  Plato,  and  represented  on  imperial  ooins  of  Uinm,  haa  reoentlj  been  elacidated 
bv  Dr  Ton  Fritse  (*  Troja  nnd  Uium,*  BeOrAge,  pp.  614,  688).  It  probably  took 
pla<       '  ^*      '      '  '         -—    -  ..      -   -.         -  ._..._ 


place  at  Eleusis,  of.  C.LA,  n.  467,  ^ipam  6i  ro«t  iivcrrfploit  rodt  /SoOt  iw  'BXfvatrt 
ry  0virl^,  But  this  ceremony  I  belicTe  to  have  been  part  of  the  primitiTe  ritnal 
of  Poseidon  at  Eleusis,  which,  interesting  though  it  ia,  doea  not  here  eonoem  oa. 
Of  an  Omophagia  at  Eleusis  the  *  tokens'  oontam  no  trace,  though  the  bnU-ritnal 
of  Poseidon  may  have  facilitated  the  aflUiation  of  Dionyaoa. 

H.  35 
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b.    The  Liknophorta  at  Eleusis. 

The  Liknophoria  as  an  element  in  the  rites  at  Eleusis  is  dearly 
shovm  in  the  monument  reproduced  in  figs.  153 — 155.  The  desigii 
forms  the  decoration  of  a  cinerary 
urn*  (fig.  153)  found  in  a  grave  near 
a  Columbarium  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
The  scenes  represented  are  clearly 
rites  of  initiation.  In  fig.  154  we  see 
Demeter  herself  enthroned ;  about  her 
is  coiled  her  great  snake  caressed  by 
the  initiated  mystic*.  To  the  left 
stands  a  female  torch-bearer;  she  is 
probably  Persephone.  This  scene  re- 
presents the  final  stage  of  initiation 
{itroirrtla),  where  the  epoptes  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  and  converse 
of  the  goddesses. 

The  remainder  of  the  design  (fig. 


Fio.  168. 

155)  is  occupied  by  two 


>  IlelbiR,  Cat,  116S,  Museo  delle  Terme,  llomo,  published  and  disouMad  bj 
K.  (liuiUiii  I^vattilli,  Ant.  Alon.  iUustr,  p.  25  ff.,  tav.  ii— iv. 

•  Tilt)  myHtic  initiated  holds  a  club.  He  is  probably  Heraklea,  who»  aooording 
lu  tradition,  was  initiated  in  the  niysteriefl  at  Agrae. 
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preliminary  ceremonies  of  purification,  the  sacrifice  of  the  *  mystic' 
pig  already  discussed  (p.  152)  and  the  liknon  ceremonial  It  is 
on  this  last  that  attention  must  be  focussed.    The  candidate  is 


Fio.  165. 


seated  on  a  low  seat  {6p6vo^);  his  right  foot  rests  on  a  ram's 
head  which  doubtless  stands  for  the  'fleece  of  purification' 
(p.  24) ;  he  is  veiled  and  in  his  left  hand  carries  a  torch ;  above 
his  head  a  priestess  holds  a  liknon.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
liknon  in  this  representation,  unlike  those  previously  discussed, 
contains  no  fruits.  This  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  accidental 
When  the  artist  wishes  to  show  fruits  in  a  sacred  vessel,  he  is 
quite  able  to  do  so,  as  is  seen  in  the  dish  of  poppy  heads  held 
,  by  the  priest  to  the  right,  where  perspective  is  violated  to  make 
the  content  clear.  The  absence  of  the  fruits  is  best,  I  think, 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  liknon  is  by  this  time 
mysticized.  It  is  regarded  as  the  winnowing  fan,  the  '  mystic  fan 
of  lacchos/  rather  than  as  the  basket  of  earth's  fruita  It  is  held 
empty  over  the  candidate's  head  merely  as  a  symbol  of  purifica- 
tion. This  explanation  is  the  more  probable,  if  the  scene  be,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  representation  of  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but 
of  Eleusinian  mysteries  held  not  at  Eleusis  but  at  Alexandria. 
The   vertical   corn-ears  on    the   head  of  Demeter,  the  fringed 

36—2 
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garment  of  the  youth  who  handles  the  anake,  and  the  scale 
pattern  that  decorates  the  cover  of  the  urn  itself  (fig.  158X  all 
find  their  closer  analogies  in  Egyptian  rather  than  indigenous 
Qreek  monuments. 

A  Liknophoria,  it  is  clear,  was  part  of  Eleusinian  ritual  Bat 
the  question  naturally  arises— did  not  Dionysos  borrow  the  liknim 
from  Demeter  rather  than  Demeter  from  Dionysos  ?  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  did  not  Dionysos  was  worshipped  as  liknites 
at  Delphi  before  he  came  to  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in  the  Eleusinian 
'tokens'  the  confession  is  not  *I  have  carried  the  Hkium!  bat 
*  I  have  carried  the  kemos!  That  Kemophoria  and  Liknophoria 
were  analogous  ceremonies,  both  being  the  carrying  of  first-fruitSp 
IS  possible;  that  they  were  identical  is  improbable.  Dionysos 
borrowed  the  liknon  from  his  own  mother,  not  from  her  of  Eleosia. 

Far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  holy  child.  These  were 
as  integral  a  part  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  as  of  the  rites  of 
Sabazios  and  Dionysos. 


c.    The  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Sacred  Birth  at  Eleusis. 

lacchos,  we  have  seen,  was  defined  as  the  child  Dionysos  *  at 
the  breast/  but  for  any  ceremony  of  his  birth  or  awakening  under 
the  name  of  lacchos  we  look  in  vain.  lacchos  is  Athenian ;  no  one 
ventured  to  say  he  was  bom  at  Eleusis,  but  by  a  most  fortunate 
chance  the  record  is  left  us  of  another  Mother  and  Son  at  Eleusis, 
and  we  know  too  that  the  marriage  of  this  Mother  and  the  birth 
of  this  Son  were  the  central  acts,  the  culmination,  of  the  whole 
ritual  of  its  mysteries.  We  owe  this  knowledge  to  the  anonymoos 
treatise  which  has  already  furnished  the  important  details  as  to 
the  Mysteries  of  Phlya. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena^  is  concerned  to  prove  that 

1  This  passage  is  of  such  oardinal  importanoe  thai  the  text  ia  given  below.  Tht 
birth  of  Brimos  and  the  *  ear  of  grain  reaped'  are  often  cited  separatelj  as  elemanta 
in  Kleusinian  rites,  bat  so  far  as  I  know  their  substantial  identity  has  never  bean 
noted,  nor  hss  attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both  Dionysiao 
(Thraoo- Phrygian)  elements.  The  text  is  that  of  Cruioe,  PhilotophoumeHOf  wis 
1860,  p.  170.  Atfovffi  di  ai>r4r,  ^ijo"/,  ^pOyti  xal  *x^o€p6if  ffTdxyi^  rt0tpifffU9O9*  mU 
lifr&  Tovt  ^p<Vyaf  'A^ratoc  /luovKrcf  'EXtvalvta,  koI  iwiitiKP^pra  roct  iwowrtdou^i  r& 
uiytL  sal  Oav/JMorbw  koL  rtXtidraro^  4worTuc6if  iicu  fivarijpiot',  4v  ffUinrS  T€$€pi€fUP9^ 
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the  heretical  sect  of  the  Naassenes  got  their  doctrine  from  cere- 
monials practised  by  the  Phrygians,  The  Phrygians,  the  Naassene 
says,  assert  that  god  is  *a  fresh  ear  of  grain  reaped/  He  then 
goes  on  to  make  a  statement  to  us  of  supreme  importance.  '  And 
following  the  Phrygians  the  Athenians,  when  they  initiate  at  the 
Eleusinian  rites,  exhibit  to  the  epoptae  the  mighty  and  marvellous 
and  most  complete  epoptic  mystery,  an  ear  of  grain  reaped  in 
silence.  And  this  ear  of  grain  the  Athenians  themselves  hold  to 
be  the  great  and  perfect  light  that  is  from  that  which  has  no  form, 
as  the  Hierophant  himself,  who  is  not  like  Attis,  but  who  is  made 
a  eunuch  by  means  of  hemlock  and  has  renounced  all  carnal  gene- 
ration, he,  by  night  at  Eleusis,  accomplishing  by  the  light  of  a 
great  flame  the  great  and  unutterable  mysteries,  says  and  cries  in 
a  loud  voice  "  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brimos,"  that 
is,  the  mighty  has  borne  the  mighty;  and  holy,  he  (i.e.  the  Naassene) 
says,  is  the  generation  that  is  spiritual,  that  is  heavenly,  that  is 
from  above,  and  mighty  is  he  so  engendered/ 

The  evidence  of  the  writer  of  the  Philosophoutnena  is  inde- 
feasible, not  indeed  as  to  the  mystical  meaning  either  he  or 
the  Naassene  he  quotes  attached  to  the  rites,  but  as  to  the  rites 
themselves.  He  describes  the  rites  only  to  discredit  them  and 
he  quotes  an  actual  ritual  formulary.  We  may  take  it  then  as 
certain  that  to  the  epoptae  at  Eleusis  was  shown  as  the  supreme 
revelation  a  'fresh  ear  reaped'  and  that  by  night  there  was 
declared  to  these  epoptae  the  birth  of  a  sacred  Child :  '  Unto  us 
a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given.'  The  close  conjunction  in 
which  the  two  rites  are  placed  makes  it  highly  probable,  though 
not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  one,  the  human  birth,  was  but  the 
anthropomorphic  form  of  the  other,  that  in  &ct  we  have  here 
the  drama  of  Liknites,  child  and  fruit,  reenacted ;  the  thought  is 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  the  vase-painter  (fig.  151)  where  the 
new-bom  child  rises  out  of  the  cornucopia  of  fruits.  And  last  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  learn,  and  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian 
writer,  that  the  birth  and  the  begetting  were  symbolical.     The 

ffrdxvf'  '0  6i  vrdxvt  ovr6t  im  md  wapik  'A^cUoit  6  waoii  roO  dxapeum|p(rrov  ^ttrHip 
r Aecof  fiiyat  KaBdrtp  aMf  6  tepo^dm^,  96k  dwoKeKOfi/ti^ot  fUw,  <S>t  6  'Amt,  ff^ovx'^- 
fidpot  di  diii  KUPilov  Kal  tS^op  wapiffnifAiwos  H^  aapiciK^  '}^wt»  rvrrit  h  'BXcivcVt 
i^wb  iroXX^  wvpl  rtXCap  rd  neydXa  Ktd  dppifra  fivorijpia  ^o^  Ktd  K^KftayM  Xiytm  *Up^ 
frtKt  r6rvia  KoOpow  B/xfub  BpifiAif,*  romcruf  Urxypik  Uxvpi^,  Il^ca  B4  i^rtf  ^9^ir, 
4  yhiffii  ^  TPtvfiariiHij  if  iwov/tdpiot,  4  ^^'  i^xypot  B4  icnw  4  odn#  'ycym6/MrM.  f^9^9 
of  oonrae  refers  to  the  Naassene  not  the  Hieropnant. 
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express  statement  that  the  Hierophant  partook  of  some  drug 
compelling  abstinence  cannot  have  been  invented  ^ 

The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena  says  nothing  of  the  Saored 
Marriage,  though  from  the  birth  of  the  holy  Child  it  might  be 
inferred.  The  confession '  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber' ' 
is  one  of  the  '  tokens '  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Qreat  Mother,  but 
we  cannot  certainly  say  that  it  was  a  '  token '  at  Eleusis ;  neither 
Clement  nor  Firmicus  nor  Amobius  includes  it  in  bis  enumen^  ' 
tion.  We  cannot  therefore  assert  that  each  mystic  at  Elensb 
went  through  a  mimetic  marriage,  but  we  do  know  that  the  holy 
rite  was  enacted  between  the  hierophant  and  the  chief  prieetees  of 
Demeter.  Asterius',  speaking  of  the  various  procedures  of  imtia* 
tion  at  Eleusis,  asks — '  is  there  not  there  the  descent  into  darkneM 
and  the  holy  congress  of  the  hierophant  and  the  priesteaSi  of 
him  alone  and  her  alone?' 

Lucian*  adds  incidental  testimony.  In  bis  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  false  prophet  Alexander  he  describes  bow  the  im- 
postor instituted  rites  that  were  a  close  parody  of  those  at  Eleuna^ 
and  he  narrates  the  details  of  the  blasphemous  travesty.  Among 
the  mimetic  performances  were  not  only  the  Epiphany  and  Birth 
of  a  god  but  the  enactment  of  a  Sacred  Marriage.  All  pre- 
liminaries were  gone  through,  and  Lucian  says  that  but  for  the 
abundance  of  lighted  torches  the  marriage  rite  would  actoally 
have  been  consummated.  The  part  of  the  hierophant  was  taken 
by  the  false  prophet  himself.  A  short  time  after  the  pMt)dy  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  he  came  in  wearing  the  characteristic  drees  of 
the  hierophant,  and,  amid  a  deep  silence,  announced  in  the  usual 
loud  voice '  Hail,  Glykon,'  and  '  some  fellows  attending  him,  Paphh^ 
gonians,  wearing  sandals  and  smelling  of  garlic  and  supposed  to 
be  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  cried  in  answer  "Hail,  Alexander.**' 

Lucian's  account  of  this  scurrilous  travesty  is  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  it  serves  one  important  end — it  enables  us  to  pdt 
together  the  two  rites,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the*^ 

1  So  determined  are  some  eommenUton  to  Me  in  pagan  ritee  eiil  when  no  tfil 
ia,  that  Miller  has  aubstituted  dvripria/iiwot  for  wapTpyifUpot,  thos  making  nonaiose 
of  the  passage. 

'  Aster.  Eneom.  Mart,  p.  118  B,  odx  Uti  arara/Sd^cor  rb  VKvrtvU  aral  til  W9fami  rt$ 
Upofdrrov  wp^t  H^  Itptlwf  ffwrvx^cu  iU»qv  vfAt  l/Mnfif; 

*  Lno.  AltTt,  88,  <<  M  ^4  roXXol  ^aw  ok  i^itt  rdx'  d^  n  nd  rth  ^wh  ffiXvmr 
hrpdrrcro.  ficrA  fucpdv  H  ^^^  i^i^i  lipo^arrucQt  Itf'Cfua^/i^ot  iw  reXXf  r§  0Utw§ 
Kol  a^6t  fih  IXryf  fuyd>^V  ^  0*'*^  '^  VMicuif  ar.r.X. 
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holy  Child;  but  for  Lucian  the  sequence  must  have  remained 
conjectural.  We  may  now  be  certain  that  in  silence,  in  darkness  and 
in  perfect  chastity  the  Sacred  Marriage  was  first  enacted,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  Hierophant  came  forth,  and,  standing  in 
a  blaze  of  torchlight,  cried  aloud  that  the  supreme  mystery  was 
accomplished, '  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brimos.' 

The  Sacred  Marriage^  formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  Eleusis,  as 
it  formed  part  of  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  Sabazios  and  the  Qreat 
Mother,  but  the  further  question  arises — was  this  Sacred  Marriage 
indigenous  at  Eleusis  or  did  it,  like  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  come 
from  the  North  ?  Was  Brimo  only  a  title  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter?  This  it  would  seem  was  the  view  of  Clement'  who 
is  not  strong  in  ethnography,  but  it  can  I  think  be  shown  that 
Clement  was  wrong.  Brimo  is  a  form  of  the  Qreat  Mother  who 
is  also  the  Maid,  but  she  is  a  Northern  not  an  Eleusinian  fonn. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  what  we  know  of  her  apart  from  the 
mysteries. 

d     Thesscdian  influence  at  Eleusis.    Brimo. 

Of  Brimos  we  know  nothing  save  as  the  mystery  child ;  he  is 
the  attributive  son  marking  by  identity  of  name  the  function  of 
his  mother.  Brimo  we  know  as  an  underworld  goddess,  and, 
a  fact  all  important  for  the  argument,  she  comes  from  Pherae  in 
Thessaly. 

In  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron  Cassandra  thus  addresses  her 
mother  Hecuba' : 

*  Mother,  unhappy  mother,  not  untold 
Shall  bd  thy  Tame,  for  Brimo,  Peraee'  maid. 
The  Threefold  One,  shall  for  her  ministrant 
Take  thee,  to  fright  men  with  dire  sounds  at  nighty 
Yea  such  as  worship  not  with  torohlit  rites 
The  images  of  her  who  Str^rmon  hold& 
Pherae's  dread  goddess  leaving  unassoiled.' 

For  once  Lycophron  is  intelligible;   Hecuba  is  to  be  trans- 

^  The  Christian  Fathers  of  coarse  regarded  the  Saored  Marriage  as  a  shameful 
rape.  Tertnllian  (ad  nat,  n.  7,  p.  57  d)  asks  '  Our  rapitor  saoerdos  Cereris  si  non 
tale  Ceres  passa  est?*  That  Tertcillian*s  riew  is  wrong  is  snfficieutlj  erideneed  by 
the  author  of  the  PhHo$opho\imenat  loc.  cit. 

*  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  1. 16,  Ai^t  M  iwcHipuL  kqX  Lth^  wp^  t^f^pti  Ai^Mirp«  di^poiUtoi 
avfiirXoKal  koI  piii¥tt...Tijt  Aifoih  lit  d^  X<^  Bpifiit  wpo9ayop€v$f^at  Xiytruu 

«  Lyo.  AL  1176. 
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formed  into  a  bound  of  the  triple  Hecate,  Theaaaliau  goddesB  of 
the  underworld,  and  Brimo  is  but  her  other  name:  she  is  the 
Thessalian  Kore.  The  mystic  child  at  Eleusis  was  born  ot  m 
maiden ;  these  ancients  made  for  themselves  the  sacred  dogmas 
'  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son.'  It  was  left  to  Cbristiaii 
Fathers,  blending  the  motherhood  of  Demeter  with  the  viigio 
mother  and  the  parentage  of  Zeus,  things  they  did  not  and  would 
not  understand,  to  make  of  the  sacred  legend  a  story  of  vile  bumaa 
incest. 

Brimo,  though  we  find  her,  in  late  times,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  mysteries,  belongs  with  her  hell-hounds  to  a  cauche  of  mjrtlMH 
logy  obviously  primitive.  To  the  popular  mind  of  the  uninitiated 
she  lapsed  into  mere  bogeydom.  Lucian^  in  his  Oracle  of  the  Dead 
brings  her  in  with  the  rest  of  the  comic  horrors  of  Hadea  When  , 
the  underworld  decree  is  passed  the  magistrates  of  Hades  reooid 
their  votes,  the  populace  holds  up  its  hands,  'Brimo  snorts  approval, 
Cerberus  yelps  his  aye.' 

But  Apollonius  Rhodius',  writing  of  things  Thessalian,  and  bj 
natural  temper  inclined  always  to  the  serious  and  beautiful,  knowa 
of  Brimo  as  terrible  and  magical,  but  yet  as  the  Nursing  Mother 
(Kourotrophos).  When  Medea  is  about  to  pluck  the  awful  under* 
world  root  for  the  undoing  of  Jason, 

'  Seven  times  bathed  she  herself  in  living  founts, 
Seven  times  called  she  on  Brimo,  she  who  haunts 
The  night,  the  Nursing  Mother.    In  black  weed 
And  murky  gloom  she  dwells,  Queen  of  the  dead.' 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  passage  says  she  is  Hecatei 
'whom  sorceresses  were  wont  magically  to  induce  (hrayt(r$tu)i 
and  they  called  her  Brimo  because  of  the  terror  and  horror  of 
her ;  and  she  sent  against  men  the  apparitions  called  Hekataia ; 
and  she  was  wont  to  change  her  shape,  hence  they  called  her 
Empusa.'  He  goes  off  into  fruitless  etymology  but  drops  by  the 
way  a  suggestion  that  may  contain  some  truth,  that  the  name 
Brimo  is  connected  with  Sfipifio^,  *  raging,'  the  epithet  of  another 
Thracian,  Ares. 

Brimo  then,  some  said,  meant  the  Mighty,  some  the  Angij 

1  Lna  Mefdpput,  20,  arcU  i^efipifi^aro  4  Boc^  col  6Xd«ri^cF  6  K4pfi§^.  Tbs 
ontrangUtablo  play  on  the  words  shows  that  toe  name  Brimo  was  taken  to  tmp^ 
a  loud  angry  noise. 

*  ApoU.  Rhod.  m.  S61,  and  sohol.  ad  loc. 
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One.  The  two,  for  minds  obsessed  by  the  atmosphere  of 'aversion/ 
are  not  far  apart:  the  Angry-Raging  One  is  own  sister  to  the 
Angry  Demeter,  Demeter  Erinys.  But  by  their  Angry  name  it  is 
not  well  to  address  the  gods,  lest  by  sympathetic  magic  yon  rouse 
the  very  anger  you  seek  to  allay.  Brimo  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  Silent  Names. 

Brimo  is  Thessalian,  and  Thessalian  often  spells  'later  Thracian.' 
Brimo  is  near  akin  to  the  Mother  Kotys,  the  mystery  goddess  of  the 
Thracians,  but  we  cannot  say  that  she  is  herself  certainly  Thracian. 
For  definite  evidence  of  a  Thracian  element  at  Eleusis  we  must 
look  to  its  chief  hereditary  priesthood,  the  family  from  which  the 
Hierophant  was  taken,  the  Eumolpidae. 

e.    Thracian  influence  at  Eleusis.    JEumolpos. 

The  Eumolpidae  must  also  be  the  keystone  of  any  contention 
as  to  Thracian  influence  at  Eleusis,  and  fortunately  we  are  fiEtirly 
well  informed  as  to  their  provenance. 

Sophocles^  in  the  Oedipus  Ooloneus  makes  the  Chorus  sing : 

«0  to  be  there 
Upon  the  sea  shore,  where, 
Aolaze  with  light, 

The  Holj  Ones  for  mortals  their  dread  rite 
Nurse,  and  on  mortal  lips  the  eolden  key 
Is  set  of  celebrant  EumolpidaaT 

The  scholiast'  asks  the  very  pertinent  question — 'Why  in 
the  world  have  the  Eumolpidae  presidency  over  the  rites,  when 
they  are  foreigners?'  He  proceeds  as  usual  to  make  several 
puzzled  and  contradictory  suggestions.  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
that  il  was  Eumolpos,  son  of  Deiope  daughter  of  Triptolemos,  who 

^  Soph.  Oed.  CoL  1048.  I  have  translated  kXtjs  by  key  not  by  $eal^  althoogh,  as 
Prof.  Jebb  (ad  loo.)  points  out,  <  there  is  no  eridenoe  for  uie  Eleosinian  Hierophant 
putting  a  key  to  the  lips  of  the  initiated.*  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  key  was  the 
recognized  symbol  of  priestly  office,  I  incline  to  think  some  snch  oeremony  was 
enacted.  We  know  from  Hesychius  (s.t.)  that  there  was  a  festival  or  oeremony 
called  *  the  festival  of  the  keys,'  Epikleidia,  but  nnhappily  we  have  no  details  and 
cannot  use  the  fact  as  an  argument. 

*  Schol.  ad  Oed.  Col.  1048,  ^yrccrcu  rl  S^rorc  ol  Ed/ioXwidai  rdr  reXert^  ^{d^ov^t 
^01  6rr€t;  ttwoi  d*  &p  ret  6ti  A^ioOci  wpQrw  rhv  E0/«oXirov  irei^ai  r^  AiiSirift  r^ 
'Tpiwro\4fiov  rd  iv  'EXeutf&t  iivarfipia  Kid  ob  rhuf  8p$jca  koI  toOto  laropetM  Irrfonf  iw 
T<f  r€pl  tQw  ^Ardtcnav.  *AKwldwpot  di  re/iwrhw  dir6  roO  wpiirov  EAfUXwov  ehmi  rbt^  rdt 
reXerdt  /rarad«({arra,  ypd^^tif  oOntt  *  Karouc^at  M  rV  'EXevtf'cFa  UropoOat  r^dror  /Uif 
rovf  ai>rox^6raf  eTra  Opfxat  roiH  furii  Bd/ftdXrov  wapaywo/tdpovt  wp6t  fiwiBedoM  tit  rdr 
xar'  *Eptx^^^  T6Xtfiw^  rufif  i4  ^aai  xcU  t6p  E9fulKwop  e^peuf  Hjr  /ij^uf  r^  #vfTfXev- 
fUi^riP  irar'  hiavrow  iv  'EXevtf'm  Al|fn^/M  aral  Upff.  * 
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first  instituted  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis,  and  not  the  Thraeiao; 
and  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Istros  in  his  book  on  '  Things  oat 
of  Order/  or  perhape  Akesidorus  was  right ;  his  theory  was  that 
the  Eumolpos.  who  founded  the  rites  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
first  Eumolpos. 

Unpleasant  facts  are  always  apt  to  be  classed  as  '  Things  oat  of 
Order/  Facts  are  facts,  but  Order  is  what  you  happen  to  like 
yourself  The  simple  fact  cheerfully  accepted  at  Eleusis  was  that 
the  Eumolpidae  were  Thracians,  but  the  Athenians  did  not  like 
the  Thracians,  so  when  they  came  to  Eleusis  they  proceeded  to 
get  the  unpalatable  fact  into  'order.'  One  of  two  things  must  be 
done,  either  the  Eumolpidae,  whose  respectability  was  above  im- 
peachment, must  be  provided  with  a  new  and  local  parentage,  they 
must  be  affiliated  to  Triptolemos,  or  the  old  parentage  must  be. 
removed  to  a  safe  and  decorous  antiquity.  Few  people  feel  very 
acutely  about  what  happened  five  generations  ago. 

But  all  the  time  historians  knew  perfectly  well  what  really  had 
happened,  and  Akesidorus  proceeds  to  state  it  quite  simply: 
'Tradition  says  that  Eleusis  was  first  inhabited  by  an  auto- 
chthonous population,  and  then  by  those  Thracians  who  came 
with  Eumolpos  to  help  in  the  war  against  Erechtheus.'  He  lets 
out  at  last  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  complication, 
a  fight  between  Eleusis  and  Athens  and  a  contingent  of  Thraoian 
auxiliaries.  The  war  had  been  internecine,  for  the  legend  says  the 
single  combat  between  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpos  ended  in  the 
death  of  both.  Athens  ultimately  emerged  to  political  supremacy, 
but  Eleusis,  to  which  Eumolpos  first  brought  his  rites,  maintained 
her  religious  hegemony.  Athens  did  what  she  could.  She  even 
built  herself  an  Eleusinion  and  instituted  Lesser  Mysteries ;  there 
was  much  to-ing  and  fro-ing  of  sacred  objects,  the  lepd  are 
brought  from  Eleusis  and  lacchos  makes  a  return  visit,  but  the 
actual  final  initiation  takes  place  at  Eleusis  and  the  chief 
celebrant  is  still  to  all  time  a  Thracian  Eumolpid^ 

Art  is  not  without  its  evidence  as  to  Eumolpos  at  Eleusis. 
The  simple  vase-painter  is  untroubled  by  the  Eleusinian  blend  of 

1  I  haTe  elsewhere  (Myth,  and  Mon,  Anc,  Athew,  p.  Wii  fl.)  diaonued  tfa* 
relatione  of  Ereohtheue  and  Eumolpos.  The  Tiew  there  ezpreMed  as  to  tfa* 
Eumolpidae  and  their  relation  to  Thraoe  and  the  inooming  of  Dionysos  is  oonflnnsd 
by  the  more  detailed  and  independent  examination  of  the  legend  by  Dt  To&pBm^ 
Attiiche  Oeiualonie,  p.  40. 
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Dionysos  and  Demeter,  and  the  Thracian  origin  of  Eumolpos.  On 
the  kotyle  in  fig.  156,  signed  by  the  potter  Hieron,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum^  he  has  brought  together  in  friendly  comrade- 
ship a  group  of  Eleusinian  personages,  some  of  the  Ancient  local 
stock,  some  of  the  northern  immigrants.  All  the  figures  are 
carefully  inscribed,  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation. On  the  obverse,  and  plainly  occupying  the  central 
important  place,  the  young  local  hero  Triptolemos  starts  in  his 
winged  chariot  to  carry  his  ears  of  corn  to  the  world.    Demeter 


Fio.  166. 

in  her  splendid  robe  stands  behind  him,  and  'Fherophatta'  pours 
out  the  farewell  cup.  Triptolemos  was,  as  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  273),  originally  a  local  king;  it  may  be  he  became 
young  out  of  complimentary  rivalry  with  the  child  lacchos. 
Behind  *  Pherophatta'  stands  a  nymph  whom,  but  for  the  inscrip- 
tion, we  should  not  have  dared  to  name,  '  Eleusia'  Beneath  one 
handle,  looking  back  at  the  group  of  local  divinities,  is  the  seated 
Eumolpos,  and  near  him  is  a  great  swan — for  Eumolpos  is  the 
1  Cat,  61,  140;  Wiener  VorUgebl&Uer  A.I. 
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sweet  singer.  He  is  the  Thracian  warrior  when  he  fights  Ereoh- 
theus,  but  here  he  holds  the  sceptre  as  priestly  king;  be  is, 
Thracian-fashion,  compounded  of  Ares  and  Orpheus.  The  centre 
of  this  reverse  picture  is  occupied  by  the  Thracian  Dionyaoe,  with 
his  great  vine  branch,  and  behind  him  comes  his  father  Zeus«  with 
thunderbolt  and  sceptre.  Dionysos  a  full-grown  man,  not  babe, 
balances  Triptolemos.  Eumolpos  is  m  d  m  to'  Poseidon,  with 
whom  he  had  close  relations.  Amphitrite  completes  the  piotare^ 
a  veritable  little  manual  of  the  mythology  of  Eleusis. 

/.     The  Delphic  Dionyeos  at  Eleusis  and  Agrae. 

Another  class  of  vase-paintings,  in  date  nearly  a  century  later 
than  that  of  Hieron,  bring  before  us  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  l^t 
they  depict  him  as  an  incomer,  not  firom  Thrace,  but  from  the 
half-way  station  of  DelphL    A  polychrome  vaee  of  the  4th  cen- 


Fio.  157. 

tury  B.C.,  formerly  in  the  Tyskiewicky  Collection^  (fig.  167),  pats  the 
matter  very  clearly.  The  central  figure  is  Demeter,  crowned  and 
sceptred,  sitting  on  an  altar-like  throne.  To  the  right  is  Eore  with 
her  torches.  She  turns  towards  Dionysoa  He  too  is  seated^  as 
becomes  a  god,  and  he  holds  his  thyrsos.  He  is  seated,  bat  on 
what  a  throne  I  He  is  seated  on  the  omphaloe.  To  the  ancient 
mind    no    symbolism    could    speak   more  clearly;    Dionysos  is 

^  For  polyohrome  faoBimile  see  Coll.  TyMewieky,  PI  x.    The  tsm  ii  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Lyons. 
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accepted  at  Eleusis;  he  has  come  from  Delphi  and  brought  his 
omphalos  with  him.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  omphalos  as 
exclusively  the  property  of  Apollo,  and  it  comes  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  see  Dionysos  seated  quietly  upon  it.  We  have 
already  (p.  319)  seen  that  Apollo  took  it  from  Qe,  took  the 
ancient  symbol  of  Mother  Earth  and  made  it  his  oracular  throne ; 
but  at  Delphi  men  knew  that  it  had  another  and  mystical  content 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  dismembered  Dionysos.  The  tradition 
that  Dionysos  was  buried  at  Delphi  is  recoixled  again  and  again 
by  lexicographers,  Christian  Fathers,  and  Byzantine  historians; 
but  the  common  source  of  their  information  seems  to  be  the 
Atthis  of  Fhilochoros  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  Malalas\  in  his  Chronicles 
(6th  cent.),  tells  the  story  of  how  Dionysos  was  chased  from 
Boeotia,  and  ended  his  days  at  Delphi,  'and  the  remains  of  him 
are  buried  there  in  a  coffin  (ip  aopip).  And  his  gear  is  hung  up 
in  the  sanctuary,  as  the  learned  Deinarchus  says  in  his  history 
of  him.  And  the  learned  Fhilochoros  gives  the  same  account 
in  his  exposition  about  Dion}'sos  himself;  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen 
near  the  gold  Apollo.  It  may  be  conjectured. that  there  is  a  sort 
of  basis  on  which  he  writes  "Here  lies  the  dead  Dionysos  the 
son  of  Semele.'"  We  need  not  attach  serious  importance  to  what 
is  'conjectured,*  as  the  conjecture  seems  to  be  rather  of  Malalas 
than  Fhilochoros,  but  it  is  clear  that  Fhilochoros  recorded  a  tra- 
dition that  the  tomb  of  Dionysos  was  at  Delphi  Tatian*  identifies 
the  tomb  of  Dionysos  with  the  omphalos. 

The  vase  in  fig  157  does  not  stand  alone.  TheNinnion  pinax', 
though  details  in  its  interpretation  remain  obscure,  is  clear  on  this 
one  point — the  influence  of  Delphi  on  the  Mysteriea 

In  the  discussion  of  this  difficult  and  important  monument 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  points  as  seem  to  me  certain  and 
immediately  relevant.  The  inscription  at  the  base  tells  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  a  woman  *Ninnion'  to  the  'Two  Goddesses.' 
The  main  field  of  the  pinax  is  ocx;upied  by  two  scenes,  occupying 

^  Malalas,  Chron,  n.  p.  46,  ed.  Bonn.  The  Bonroes  are  ftiUy  given  in  Lobeck's 
Aglaopham^u,  p.  672.  The  word  pd$pow  in  eometimee  written  piBpoi^,  a  detail  which 
does  not  affect  the  present  argument. 

'  Tatian,  e.  Or,  vin.  261,  iw  nf  rtfUvn  roG  Aifrotdov  mXttrvl  rit  4^i^aX6t,  h  M 
6tL^a\ht  rd^f  rod  Atort^ovv. 

*  Rev.  Intemat,  d'ArehSologie  $t  NitmitnuUique  1901,  pi.  x.  snd  Dr  8Toronof*i 
interpretation,  p.  284. 
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the  upper  and  lower  halves,  and  divided,  according  to  the  familiar 
convention  of  the  vase-painter,  into  two  parts  by  an  irr^fnlar 
white  line,  indicating  the  ground  on  which  the  figures  in  the 
upper  part  stand  In  each  of  these  two  parts  some  of  the  figures, 
distinguished  by  their  larger  size,  are  divine,  e.g.  the  seated 
goddesses  to  the  right;  others,  of  smaller  stature,  are  human. 
Among  the  human  figures  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  row  one 


Fxo.  168. 


is  marked  out  by  the  fact  that  she  carries  on  her  head  a  iksmot 
(see  p.  159).  She  is  a  dancing  KemophoroaK  She  is  the  principal 
figure  among  the  worshippers,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
Ninnion',  who  dedicated  the  pinaz.  In  a  word,  Ninnion,  in  her 
votive  ofiering,  dedicates  the  representation  of  one,  and  certainly 
an  important,  element  in  her  own  initiation,  her  Kemophoria, 

^  Poll  Onom.  vr.  108,  t6  yiip  ntf^o^pov  5pxi}/«a,  olda  Ihi  \U9a  i)  itxa^^t  9ff90n 
KifU'tL  M  raOra  iKoXtiro, 

'  Dr  Stoiodos  identifies  *Ninnion,'  and  I  belieTe  oorrectly,  with  the  hetaira 
Maonion,  whoee  notoriooB  career  ie  related  by  AtheDaeas  (Bk.  ziu.  pp.  683  aod  687)i 
bot  this  qiMition  is  for  my  purpose  irrelevant. 
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Of  this  initiation  why  does  she  give  a  twofold  representation  ? 
The  answer,  once  suggested,  is  simple  and  convincing.  Each  and 
every  candidate  was  twice  initiated,  once  in  the  spring,  at  Agrae, 
in  the  Lesser  Mysteries;  once  in  the  autumn,  at  Eleusis,  in  the 
Greater  Mysteries.  The  scene  in  the  lower  half  is  the  initiation 
at  Agrae,  that  in  the  upper  half  the  initiation  at  Eleusia  It 
is  the  scene  in  the  lower  half  that  specially  concerns  us. 

The  two  seated  goddesses  to  the  right  are  clearly  the  'Two 
Goddesses/  and  the  lower  one  is,  it  is  equally  evident,  tha 
younger,  Eore.  She  is  seated  in  somewhat  curious  fashion  on  the 
ground;  near  her  is  an  empty  throne.  Some  interpreters  have 
said  that  the  vase-painter  meant  her  to  be  seated  on  the  throne, 
but  by  an  oversight  drew  in  her  figure  seated  a  little  above  it. 
But  the  artist's  intention  is  quite  clear.  Kore  is  seated  on  the 
ground,  indicated  by  the  curved  white  line  beneath  her.  The 
empty  throne  is  intentional  and  emphatic.  Demeter,  who  should 
be  seated  on  it,  who  in  the  upper  tier  is  seated  on  a  throne 
precisely  identical,  is  absent.  A  vase-painter  could  not  speak 
more  clearly. 

The  explanation  is  again  as  simple  as  illuminating.  The 
lower  tier  represents  the  initiation  of  Ninnion  into  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  at  Agrae.  These  were  sacred  to  Persephone,  not 
Demeter.  The  scholiast^  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  says :  '  In 
the  course  of  the  year  two  sets  of  mysteries  are  performed   to 

Demeter  and  Kore,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater the  Greater 

were  of  Demeter,  the  Lesser  of  Persephone  her  daughter.'  He 
further  tells  us  that  these  Lesser  Mysteries  were  a  sort  of  pre- 
purification  (npoKaOapai^)  for  the  Greater,  and  that  they  were 
founded  later  than  the  great  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  tradition  said, 
in  order  that  Herakles  might  be  initiated.  To  these  statements 
Stephen'  of  Byzantium  adds  an  important  fact:  'the  Lesser 
Mysteries  performed  at  Agra  or  Agrae  were,'  he  says,  'an  imitation 
of  what  happened  about  Dionyeos* 

With  these  facts  in  our  minds  we  are  able  to  interpret  the 
lower  row  of  figures.  Eore  alone  receives  the  mystic  Ninnion, 
and  Dionysos  himself  acts  as  Dadouchos.    That  the  figure  holding 


1  Sohol.  Ar.  Pint.  845. 

>  Steph.  Byz.  'Ay pa  koI  'Kypat,  x^iplw  wp6  r^i  rdXctM,  h  f  rik  fuxpk  fW^Hiptm 

^rirfXfirat  nlfifffia  rOHf  rtpl  r^  Ai^iwor. 
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the  torches  is  a  god  is  clear  from  his  greater  statare,  and,  if  a 
g(Ki,  he  can  be  none  other  than  Dionysos,  who,  as  laochoe,  led  the 
inytitics  in  their  dance.  Dionysos  has  come  from  Delphi  and 
found  there  a  great  white  omphalos ^  like  his  Delphic  gimTtt. 
Hnlow  it  nro  depicted  two  of  the  bundles  of  myrtle  twigs,  which 
are  frP(]Uontly  the  emblems  of  initiation,  and  which  bore  the  name 
of  *  Han<^hoi>.' 

lluR  iniorprotation  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  the  upper 
lipr.  *  Ninuion/  having  been  initiated  by  Dionysos  into  the 
iuyft(«^ripN  at  Agrae,  which  he  shared  with  Eore,now  comes  for  Ihe 
(liPAii^r  MyMtorics  to  Eleusis.  Eore  herself  brings  her  mystic^  and 
IoaiIm  hnr  into  the  presence  of  Demeter  enthroned.  The  scene  is 
iho  ioli^Htnrion  of  Eleusis  marked  by  two  columns,  which,  be  it 
noVoil.  pxtond  only  half-way  down  the  pinaz.  In  the  Lceeor 
MynhM'ioN,  a  later  foundation,  Dionysos  shares  the  honours  with 
K«Mi)  \  in  the  Greater  and  earlier  to  the  end  he  is  only  a  visitant. 

Tim  direct  influence  of  Delphi  on  Eleusis  as  evidenced  by  these 
vi^m^H.  and  by  many  inscriptions,  may  have  been  comparatively 
liUo,  hut  in  a  place  to  which  Eumolpos  had  already  brought  the 
wornhip  of  Dionysos  it  would  have  easy  access.  At  home  Delphi 
iMiraino  in  the  lapse  of  time  more  and  more  'all  for  ApoUo^' 
iMit  abroad,  as  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  Magnesia  testify,  she  re- 
inoinbered  sometimes  to  promote  the  worship  of  a  god  greater 
(•hnn  Apollo,  a  god  who  was  before  him,  and  who  never  ceased* 
oven  at  Delphi,  to  be  his  paredroa,  Dionysos. 

Both  on  the  kotylos  of  Hieron  (fig.  156)  and  on  the  Tyskiewicky 
vase  (fig.  157)  Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  represented  as  a  full-grown 
man,  not  as  a  mystery  babe.  This  fact  is  highly  significant. 
The  son  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  growing  to  maturity  foigets 
his  relation  to  his  mother.  In  the  old  Thracian  religion,  preserved 
in  its  primitive  savagery  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Mother,  by  whatever 
name  she  be  called,  whether  Kotys  or  Kybele  or  Rhea  or  the 
Great  Mother,  is  the  dominant  factor ;  the  Son  is,  as  is  natural 


^  Dr  Svoronog,  whose  briUiftnt  interpreUiion  of  the  pin*x  I  follow  in  ihe  ] 
seee  in  the  *  omphaloB'  the  virpa  dydXaarou  Here  reluctantly  I  am  obliged  to  diller'; 
the  real  Bignificauce  of  the  omphaloe,  its  connection  with  Earth  and  Baabo  wonhip 
has  been  I  think  conclusively  shown  by  Dr  Diels  in  his  Arcana  Cenalia  in 
Miscellanea  dedicata  al  Prof.  A.  Salinas ,  p.  14. 

'  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Eq.  409,  ^x^^  iKd\ow...Todt  Kkidovt  oOt  ol  iiAmu  f^pewn.  Tht 
name  given  to  these  bunches  of  myrtle  is  CTidenoe  in  itself  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysos. 
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in  a  matriarchal  civilization,  at  first  but  the  attribute  of  mother-^ 

hood.     When  a  cult  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  primitive  women 

they  will  tend  to  keep  their  male  god  in  the  only  condition  they 

can  keep  him,  i.e.  as  child.     But  if  that  cult  is  to  advance  with 

civilization,  if  the  god  is  to  have  his  male  worshippers,  he  must 

grow  to  be  a  man ;  and  as  the  power  of  the  Son  waxes  and  he 

becomes  more  and  more  the  Father,  the  power  of  the  Mother 

wanes,  and  she  that  was  the  Qreat  Mother  sinks  to  be  Semele 

the  thunder-stricken.     If  we  bear  in  mind  the  old  principle  that 

man  makes  the  godsin  his  own  image,  that  a  god  only  is  because 

he   reflects   the   life  of    his   worshipper,   the    constant    shift    of 

Dionysos  from  child  to  full-grown  man,  from  Son  of  his  Mother 

to  Son  of  his  Father,  becomes  intelligible,  nay  more,  necessary. 

In  all  probability  the  development  of  Dionysos  from  child  to 

man  was  helped  and  precipitated  by  his  appropriation  of  the  vine — 

a  spirit  of  intoxication  will  be  worshipped  by  man  as  much  as  and 

perhaps  more  than  by  women.     But  the  interesting  thing  about 

Dionysos  is  that,  develope  as  he  may,  he  bears  to  the  end,  as 

no  other  god   does,   the   stamp   of  his  matriarchal   origin.     He 

can  never  rid  himself  of  the  throng  of  worshipping  women,  he 

is  always  the  nursling  of  his  Maenads.     Moreover  the  instruments 

of  his  cult  are  always  not  his  but  his  mother's.     It  is  not  enough 

to  say  that  all  orgiastic  cults  have  analogies,  nor,  as  is  usually 

maintained,  that  the  worship  of  Rybele  came  in  classical  times 

from  Asia  Minor,  and  was  covtamincUed  with  that  of  Dionysos. 

All  this  is  true,  but  the  roots  of  the  analogy  lie  deeper  down. 

The   Mother  and   the   Son   were   together   from   the   beginning. 

Brimos  never  came  to  Eleusis  without  Brimo.    Demeter  at  Eleusis 

did  not  borrow  her  cymbals  from  Rhea;  she  had  her  own,  and 

Dionysos  shared  them.     Pindar  knows  it,  if  only  half  consciously  : 

*0r  ibis,  O  Thebes,  thy  soul  hath  for  its  pride. 

That  Dionysos  thou  to  birth  didst  bring. 
Him  of  the  flowine  hair,  who  sits  beside 
Deo  for  whom  tne  brazen  cymbals  ring.' 

StraboS  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  374),  knew  that  the  orgies 
of  Thrace  and  Phrygia  and  Crete  were  substantially  the  same, 
that  Kuretes  and  Satyrs  and  Korybapts,  attendants  on  the  Son, 
tire  also  satellites  of  the  Mother — and  he  cites  Euripides*.     The 

>  Sirab.  z.  iii.  18  §  468.  *  Eur.  Baeeh.  1S6. 
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Baochae  never  forget  that  their  worship  is  of  the  Mother  as. 
of  the  Son : 

*But  the  Timbrel,  the  Timbrel  is  another^ 

And  away  to  Mother  Rhea  it  must  wend; 
And  to  our  holy  singing  from  the  Mother's 
The  mad  Satyrs  carried  it,  to  blend 
In  the  dancing  and  the  cheer 
Of  our  third  and  perfect  Year; 
And  it  serves  Dionysoe  in  the  end  1' 

But  the  modem  mind,  obsessed  and  limited  by  a  canoDioal 
Olympus,  an  Olympus  which  is  '  all  for  the  Father/  has  forgotten 
the  Great  Mother,  robbed  the  Son  of  half  his  grace,  and  left  him 
desolate  of  all  kinship  save  adoption. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  at  Eleusis  the  mother  of  DionywM 
should  fade  into  obscurity,  fade  so  all  but  entirely  that  save  far 
the  one  mention  in  the  PhUosaphoumena  we  should  have  had 
no  certainty  of  the  birth  of  the  holy  child  Eleusis,  before  the 
coming  of  Eumolpos  and  Dionysos,  had  its  Mother-goddess  De- 
meter,  and  she  would  not  lightly  brook  a  rival.  The  M 
matriarchal  couple,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  who  though  thej 
were  two  persons  were  yet  but  one  goddess,  had  for  their  fosla^ 
child  now  one  local  hero,  now  another,  now  Demophon,  now  and 
chiefly  Triptolemo&  At  the  coming  of  the  northern  Mother 
and  Son,  of  Brimo  and  Brimos  or  Semele  and  Dionysos,  matters 
had  to  be  adjusted  between  the  immigrant  and  the  indigenooe 
divinities.  The  northern  Mother  fades  almost  wholly,  but  in 
the  Mysteries  her  Thessalian  name  is  still  proclaimed  aloiid. 
The  attributive  child  Brimos  is  merged,  partly  in  the  Athenimn 
lacchos,  partly  in  the  local  hero  Triptolemos,  who,  to  meet  him 
half  way,  descended  from  his  high  estate  as  local  chieftain  to 
become  a  beautiful  boy  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  snakes. 

The  hopeless  fusion  and  confusion  is  well  evidenced  by  monu- 
ments like  the  relief  from  Eleusis^  in  fig.  159.  Here  are  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid,  the  Mother  with  her  sceptre,  the  Maid 
with  her  torch,  and  between  them  is  a  boy,  their  nursling.  Is 
he  Triptolemos,  is  he  lacchos?  The  question  may  be  asked* 
learned  monographs  may  be  and  have  been  written  in  &voar  of 
either  name,  but  it  is  a  question  that  can  never  certainly  he 

1  From  A  photograph  of  the  relief,  now  in  the  Nataonsl  MoMiim  at  Atlisiii. 
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answered.     He  is  the  young  male  divinity  of  Eleusis,  the  nursling 
of  the  goddesses ;  beyond  that  we  cannot  ga 

The  rite  of  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  Holy 
Child  have  been  considered  in  detail  because  they  were,  I  believe, 
the  central  mystery.  As- 
terius*,  in  his  'Encomium 
on  the  Blessed  Martyrs' 
already  cited,  protests 
against  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  as  the  head 
and  front  of  heathen 
idolatry  and  speaks  of  the 
Sacred  Marriage  as  its 
crowning  act.  'Are  not 
the  Mysteries  at  EleusLs 
the  chief  act  of  your  wor- 
ship and  does  not  the 
Attic  people  and  the 
whole  land  of  Hellas  as- 
semble that  it  may  ac- 
complish a  rite  of  folly? 
Is  there  not  there  per- 
formed the  descent  into 
darkness,  the  venerated 
congress  of  the  Hierophant  with  the  priestess,  of  him  alone  with 
her  alone?  Are  not  the  torches  extinguished  and  does  not  the 
vast  and  countless  assemblage  believe  that  in  what  is  done  by  the 
two  in  darkness  is  their  salvation  ?  * 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Christian  Fathers 
naturally  focus  their  attention  on  rites  they  chose  to  regard  as 
immoral,  it  is  yet  abundantly  clear  that  at  Eleusis  the  Marriage 
and  the  Birth  were  the  culminating  ritual  acts,  acts  by  which 
union  with  the  divine^  the  goal  of  all  mystic  ceremonial,  was  at 
first  held  to  be  actually  eflfected,  later  symbolized.     Preceded  by 

1  S.  Aster.  Amasen.  Horn,  x.  in  SS.  Martyr,  od  irc^Xaiov  r^t  «^  Bpi^Ktiat  rk  h 
'EXeiMrtrt  fivrr/ipia  xal  dijfwt  *Arrtir6f  koI  ^'BXXdt  rA^a  cwalfMi  t^a  rtki^  imrtuhrtfra ; 
0(>K  iK€i  rb  nara^dciov  t6  VKvrtufhv  koX  aX  ctfunil  toO  Upo^difrmf  wpit  H^  Upiimp 
ffWTvx^cLi  fi6pov  irpdt  ftifriy;  Odx  at  \anvd8it  vpkvwvrrok  kvX  h  roX6f  jrol  d^aplB/tiirt 
dijfjLos  rijp  ffurrriplap  airrQv  e&(u  po/d{bvffi  rd  i¥  ry  9K&nf  wapik  rOnf  M«  wparr6iu»a; 
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rites  of  purification  such  as  the  Ldknophoria,  amplified,  emphanaed 
by  endless  subordinate  scenes,  reenacted  in  various  mythological 
forms,  as  e.g.  in  the  rape  of  Persephone,  they  yet  remained  at 
Eleusis,  at  Saraothrace  and  elsewhere,  ihs  cardinal  mysteries. 
Man  makes  the  rites  of  the  gods  in  the  image  of  his  human 
conduct  The  mysteries  of  these  man-made  gods  are  but  the 
eternal  mysteries  of  the  life  of  man.  The  examination  of  endless 
various  and  shifting  details  would  lead  us  no  further. 

Before  we  leave  the  Sacred  Marriage,  an  ethnographical  point 
of  some  interest  remains  to  be  considered. 

g.    Cretan  influence  on  the  myateriee  at  Eleueie. 

In  Crete  we  found  the  Omophagia  and  the  Mother,  bat  no 
marriage  rite,  and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  Demeter  and  her  marriage  developed  in  Crete  and 
came  thence  to  Eleusis. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Homeric  Hymn* : 

*I)os  is  the  name  that  to  me  my  holv  mother  gave, 
And  I  am  come  from  Crete  aoroes  the  wide  sea-water  wave.' 

This  may  be  a  mere  chance  pirate  legend,  but  such  legends 
often  echo  ethnographical  fact. 

Again  at  the  close  of  the  Hymn*  the  poet  seems  to  remember 

the  island  route  by  which  Demeter  passed  to  Thessaly : 

'Goddess  who  holdst  the  fragrance  of  Eleusis  in  thy  hands, 
Mistress  of  rocky  Autron  and  Paros*  sea-girt  strand, 
Lady  revered,  fair  Deo,  gift-giver  year  by  year, 
Thou  and  thy  fair  Persephone,  to  us  incline  thine  ear.* 

Whether  Demeter  brought  her  daughter  from  Crete  must 
remain  for  the  present  unconsidered;  but  from  mythology,  not 
ritual,  we  learn  that  in  Crete  she  had  a  Sacred  Marriaga 
Calypso,  recounting  the  tale  of  ancient  mortal  lovers  of  whom 
the  gods  were  jealous,  says': 

*So  too  fair-haired  Demeter  once  in  the  spring  did  yield 
To  luve,  and  with  lasion  lav  in  a  new-pluu^hed  field. 
But  nut  fur  long  she  loved  him,  for  Zeus  high  overhead 
Cast  on  him  his  white  lightning  and  lasiou  lay  dead.' 

1  Hymn,  ad  Cer,  122.  «  v.  490. 

*  Oa.  v.  125,  ptitf  iifi  TfHv6\(fi.  I  venture  to  render  rptwdXi^  bv  *  in  the  siiring/ 
becauiie  TheophraHtos  (H.P,  vii.  1)  says  there  were  three  ploaghingi,  one  m  toe 
winter,  one  in  the  summer  and  a  third  between  Uie  two  {Aporot  rfirvt  6  lurml^h 
ro^ftfr j  which  most  have  been  in  the  spring  before  the  seed  was  town.  TrifioUmo» 
is  the  Eleusinian  lasion. 
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It  is  one  of  the  lovely  earth-bom  myths  that  crop  up  now  and 
again  in  Homer,  telling  of  an  older  simpler  world,  of  gods  who  had 
only  half  emerged  from  the  natural  things  they  are,  real  earth- 
bom  flesh  and  blood  creatures,  not  splendid  phantoms  of  an 
imagined  Olympic  pageant  To  smite  and  slay  these  primitive 
divinities  of  the  order  he  supersedes,  Zeus  is  always  ready  with 
his  virtuous  thunderbolt. 

Hesiod^  if  later  in  date,  is  almost  always  earlier  in  thought 
than  Homer.  He  knows  of  the  Marriage  and  knows  that  it  was 
in  Crete: 

*  Demeier  brought  forth  Ploutos ;  a  glorious  goddess  she, 
And  yet  she  loved  lasion,  a  mortal  hero  ha 

In  Crete's  rich  furrows  lay  they;  glad  and  kindly  was  the  birth 
Of  him  whose  way  is  on  the  sea  and  over  all  the  Earth. 
Happy,  happy  is  the  mortal  who  doth  meet  him  as  he  goes. 
For  nis  hands  are  full  of  blessings  and  his  treasure  overaows.' 

Theocritus'  knows  that  this  Marriage  of  lasion  was  a  Mystery : 

'Oh,  happy,  happ^,  in  his  changeless  fate, 
Endymion  dreaming ;  happy,  Love,  and  great 

lasion,  who  won  the  mystic  joy 
That  ye  shall  never  learn,  tjnoonsecrate  1 ' 

Hesiod  is  all  husbandman ;  he  knows  of  no  mystery  child', 
only  of  the  old  agricultural  mimetic  rite  and  the  child  who  is  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea.  Zeus  with  his  thunder  has  not 
yet  come  to  make  of  innocent  bliss  a  transgression.  Hesiod  might 
have  written  the  ancient  tag  preserved  for  us  by  his  scholiast^ : 
*Ah  for  the  wheat  and  barley,  0  child  Ploutos.' 

The  writer  of  the  Homeric  Hymn"  is  altogether  Zeus-ridden, 
hence  many  of  the  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the  tale  he  so 
beautifully  tells;  he  is  Homeric  in  his  aloofness  from  things 
primitive,  he  is  also  Orphic  in  his  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  bliss 
of  the  initiated  and  in  his  other- worldliness.  He  is  concemed  to 
show  their  future  weal  rather  than  their  present  wealth : 

*  Blessed  is  he  among  men  who  is  given  these  rites  to  know, 
But  the  uninitiate  man,  the  man  without,  must  to 

To  no  such  happy  lot  when  dead  in  the  dusk  below.' 

»  Hes.  Theoff.  969. 

>  Theoor.  Id.  in.  60.     Translate  by  Mr  QUbert  Murray. 

*  In  Sainothraoe,  lasion  beoomes  a  mystery.flgure.  He  it  the  father  of  Korybai, 
and  his  sister  Harmonia  takes  her  Icp^t  T^^t  (o  Thebes.  Again  the  route  is  by  the 
islands,  see  Diod.  v.  45. 

^  Schol.  ad  Hes.  Theog,  971,  iral  ydp  4  wapoi/da  *wvpQw  Ktd  KpiMf,  J  nft-M  IlXoOrf.' 

»  Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  480. 
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And  yet,  so  strong  is  the  ancient  agricultural  tradition  and 

association  of  the  rites  that  the  primitive  sacred  child  of  Cretai  the 

Wealth-god,  reemerges^  almost  automatically  at  the  cloee,  thoagh 

in  half  abstracted  fashion,  bom  of  heaven  not  earth : 

'Then  when  the  goddess  all  thinp  had  ordered  of  her  grace, 
She  fared  to  high  Olympus,  their  great  asaembly  place. 
There  do  they  dwell  with  Father  Zeus,  who  thunders  through  the  aiij. 
Holy  and  reverend  are  their  names,  and  great  his  earthly  joy 
Whom  they  vouchsafe  to  love.    Above  all  mortals  is  he  nlert, 
Swiftly  they  send  to  his  great  home  Ploutos  to  be  his  guest' 

The  mimetic  marriage  of  Crete,  a  bit  of  sympathetic  magio 
common  to  many  primitive  peoples,  became  a  cardinal  mydic 
rite.  Diodorus'  in  a  very  instructive  passage  tells  us  that  in 
Crete  '  mysteries '  were  not  mysterious,  and  we  shall  not,  I  think^ 
be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that  the  Cretan  non-mysterious  form 
was  the  earlier.  After  discussing  Cretan  mythology  he  aaya: 
'  The  Cretans  in  alleging  that  they  from  Crete  conferred  on  other 
^  mortals  the  services  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  and  rites  appertaining 
to  mysteries,  bring  forward  this  point  as  being  to  their  thinking 
the  principal  piece  of  evidence.  The  rite  of  initiation,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  that  which  is  performed  bj 
the  Athenians  at  Eleusis,  and  the  rite  at  Samothrace  and  that  in 
Thrace  among  the  Cicones,  the  country  of  Orpheus,  inventor  of 
rites,  all  these  are  imparted  as  mysteries;  whereas  in  Crete  ni 
Cnossos  the  custom  from  ancient  times  was  that  these  rites  sboald 
be  communicated  openly  and  to  all,  and  things  that  among  the 
other  peoples  were  communicated  in  secrecy  among  the  Cretans 
no  one  concealed  from  any  one  who  wished  to  know.' 

The  Cretans,  like  most  patriots,  went  a  little  too  faix.  The 
gods  had  not  left  themselves  without  witness  among  other  peoples 
till  they,  the  elect  Cretans,  started  on  their  missionary  enterjHriae. 
But,  as  regards  certain  mystery  rites,  as  regards  two  of  those 
discussed  in  detail,  the  Omophagia  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
may  not  their  statement  have  been  substantially  true?  Before 
the  downward  movement  of  Dionysos  from  the  North,  may  tbeie 
not  have  been  an  upward  movement  of  (shall  we  say)  Orpheus 
from  the  South  ?     May  not  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  the  Mother 

1  V.  4S8. 

*  Died.  ▼.  77,  and  Bee  Diod.  t.  64.  For  relationi  between  Orate  snd  BWoiis  aa4 
the  Orotan  origin  of  the  *pig-I>emeter*  see  Athenaeni,  p.  875,  diiooiisd  lij 
Dr  Neustadt  in  his  De  Jove  Cretieo,  p.  54. 
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have  started,  or  at  least  fully  developed,  in  matriarchal  CreteS 
Crete  that  was  to  the  end  'of  the  Mother/  that  refused  even 
in  her  language  to  recognise  the  foolish  empty  patriarchalism) 
'Father-land'?  In  Crete  the  discoveries  of  Mr  Arthur  Evans  have 
shown  us  a  splendid  and  barbarous  civilization,  mature,  even 
decadent,  before  the  uprising  of  Athens.  From  Crete  to  Athens 
came  Epimenides,  who  is  but  a  quasi-historical  Orpheus,  and 
with  him  he  brought  rites  of  cleansing.  In  Cretan  '  Mycenaean ' 
civilization'  and  only  there,  is  seen  that  strange  blend  of  Egyptian 
and  'Pelasgian'  that  haunted  Plutarch  and  made  him  say  that 
Osiris  was  one  with  Dionysos,  Isis  with  Demeter. 

Diodorus,  quoting  the  local  tradition,  knows  the  very  route  by 
which  the  rites  of  Crete  went  northward,  by  way  of  the  islands,  by 
Samothrace  home  of  the  mysteries,  up  to  the  land  of  the  Cicones. 
There,  it  would  seem,  Orpheus  the  sober  met  the  raging  wine- 
god,  there  the  Maenads  slew  him,  and  repented  and  upraised  his 
sanctuary.  Thence  the  two  religions,  so  different  yet  so  intimately 
fused,  came  down  to  Greece,  a  conjoint  force,  dominant,  irresistible. 
Mysticism  and  *  Enthusiasm '  are  met  together,  and,  for  Greek 
religion,  the  last  word  is  said. 

Orpheus  for  all  his  lyre-playing  is  a  priest  or  rather  a  *  re- 
ligiou&'  Dionysos  is,  at  least  as  we  know  him  at  Athens,  less 
priest  than  artist.  Most  primitive  religions  have  hpfifuva^  but 
from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  sprang  the  drama.  The  analogy 
between  Spdfiepa,  things  done,  actions,  and  Spafia,  a  Thing  Acted 
in  the  stage  sense,  has  been  often  observed,  but  the  problem 
still  remains — why  was  the  transition  effected  in  the  religion 
of  Dionysos  and  in  his  only,  why  have  Athene  and  Zeus  and 
Poseidon  no  drama,  only  ipwfuvaf 

h.     The  Drama  of  Dionysos  and  the  Spdficpa  of  Eleusis. 

The  question  would  not  be  raised  here  but  that  the  answer 
I  would  suggest  comes  mainly  irom  religion,  and  some  stages  of 
the  transition  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  ritual  of  Eleusis'. 

'  Plat.  An,  ten.  e$t  ger.  re$p.  xvn.  ^  8i  warpit  koL  finrptt  (ut  Kpifrtt  KuXoOat), 

*  A.  J.  E van?,  The  Palace  of  Knouoi  in  iU  Egyptian  relations,  Egypt  Ezploration 
Fond,  Arch.  Report,  1S99— 90,  p.  60. 

*  I  would  only  be  nnderstood  u  indicating  one  strand  in  the  many  that  may 
have  gone  to  the  weaving  of  the  drama.  For  other  Dionyeiao  elements  see  K.  T. 
PreuBs,  *  Der  Damonisohe  Urspmng  d.  gr.  Dramas  erliatert  dnroh  Mezieanisohe 
Parallelen,'  in  Neue  JahrbOehtrfi  da»  kl.  AUertmn,  1906,  p.  161. 
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Epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  succeed  each  other  in  our 
handbooks  and  our  minds  in  easy  and  canonical  fiuhion.  Lyrio 
poetry  asks  no  explanation,  or  finds  it  instantly  in  our  oommon 
human  egotism.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  firom  the  ^of,  the 
narrative,  to  the  drama,  the  enactment,  is  a  momentoos  step^ 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  taken  in  Greece  till  after  centuries  of 
epic  achievement,  and  then  taken  suddenly,  almost  in  the  dark,  and 
irrevocably.  All  we  really  know  of  this  momentous  step  is  thai  it 
was  taken  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  taken  in  coii- 
nection  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  Surely  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  real  impulse  to  the  drama  lay  not  wholly  in '  goat-songs '  and 
'  circular  dancing  places '  but  also  in  the  cardinal,  the  essentially 
dramatic,  conviction  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  that  the  worshipper 
can  not  only  worship,  but  can  become,  can  he,  his  god^  Athene 
iand  Zeus  and  Poseidon  have  no  drama  because  no  one,  in  his 
wildest  moments,  believed  he  could  become  and  be  Athene  or  Zens 
or  Poseidon.  It  is  indeed  only  in  the  orgiastic  religions  that  these 
splendid  moments  of  conviction  could  come,  and,  for  Greece  at 
least,  only  in  an  orgiastic  religion  did  the  drama  take  its  rise. 

In  the  rites  at  Eleusis  of  which  most  details  are  known  we 
have  the  very  last  stage  of  the  development  before  the  final  step 
was  actually  taken,  we  have  hpwfieva  on  the  very  verge  otdramoL 

Late  authors  in  describing  the  Eleusinian  rites  use  constantly 
the  vocabulary  of  the  stage.     Take  the  account  of  Psellus*,  whose 

1  An  initance  of  a  saored  pantomime  in  which  the  parts  of  goda  wan  taken  bf 
*  lobaochoi*  is  given  in  another  connection  (p.  474),  hot  this  pantomime  oannol  bs 
nsed  as  evidence.    Its  date  is  long  after  the  rise  of  the  drama. 

*  Psellus,  Qiiaetuim  $uni  Oraecarum  opinioMi  de  daewumibui,  8  (ed.  Ifigiia),  1 9i 
yt  /JWffHfpia  ToOrt^  ofa  a^f«a  rd  ^EXtwifia  r6r  /av$ik69  intoKpUftrai  Aim  /uyv^/tMrn 
ijfTOvv  rj  Aiyoi  1j  r^  Aiy/ii}re/M  kcU  ri  Bvyarpi  ra&nit  ^pt^TTff,  rj  Kot  K^pf •  Iwffil^ 
ii  ffitXKop  Kai  d^poilffUH  ixl  rf  fivifati  ylwtaBai  gvfiwXoKol,  d^ai^eral  n#t  ij  'A^jpellm 
dr6  TUfu>¥  wtrXofffUtnaif  fiiidiufw  wtXdyiot,  Elra  8i  yafii/i\iot  iwi  rj  K6fi^  Opupmot,  Kal 
hx4^ov9iP  oi  rcXoi/AMvoi  *  U  rvfiwdifov  i^yw^  4k  irvft^dXwr  Ircor,  ^m^o^^Pf^^i  ^*^  ^ 
ra<rr6y  tta46vp,*  *TroKplprrai  64  kqI  rdt  AiyoCt  t^dd^at.  *I<crii^c  yodr  uMm  A^sAk 
KoL  xoX^t  irdait  koX  xapdiaKylai,  *E^'  oft  jroi  Tpay6ffKt\it  fUfUffia  waiatpSfitPm  w^  tA 
M^fioit  5ri  W9p  6  Ztdt  dlxat  diroriwy^t  r^ff  filat  rf  Aijfiifrpi  rpdyov  6pX9it  dinnfudm  nf 
•t(iXw(^  ra&nit  itaT4$tro  ioawtp  8ii  xal  4avroG.  *Rxl  wmip  al  roG  Aior^ev  rymi  «U  i 
KlffTit  Kol  rd  wo\v6ti^\a  w6wapa  k«lI  ol  rtp  2a/3affy  rcXod/icvoi  <(U  ol  /ftiyr^ul^lMnt 
KX«^dwrtft  r«  Kai  Mi^XXdyct,  xcU  rtt  i)x^  X^/9iyt  6ctfrp(6rciot  xol  ^tMmtum  xaXtsfap. 
naX  KopOpat  dXXot  xal  K<M;piyf  Irtpot  6aifi6ptav  tiifiiiftaTa.  *E^'  oft  1i  BuvfiA  nSt 
fiilpoOt  dpcurvpofidmi  koI  6  ywaixttot  kt^Is'  oOruf  yiip  dpo/id^ovffi  rV  Af^  •UxwSttmmm 
Kai  oOrut  4v  ataxPV  ''^^  rtXrHtP  xaraX^v^tP, 

I  owe  this  reference  to  Taylor's  KUwiinian  MviterUi.  The  hook  is  bj  modsm 
anthorities  as  a  rule  contemptuously  ignored,  probably  beoaase  Taylor's  ooostniiiig 
is  always  vague  and  often  inaccurate  and  he  entirely  declines  to  aooentnala  liis 
Greek.  In  spite  of  these  minor  drawbacks  his  attitude  towards  tha  inttfprataHon 
of  the  Mysteries  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  many  better  famished  soholan. 
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testimony  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Psellus  is  recording 
'  what  the  Greeks  believe  about  demons '  and  he  passes  from  theo* 
logy  to  ritual.  '  Yes  and  the  mysteries  of  these  (demonsX  as  for 
example  those  of  Eleusis,  enact  the  double  story  of  Deo  or 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  Pherephatta  or  Kore.  As  in  the  rite 
of  initiation  love  affairs  are  to  take  place.  Aphrodite  of  the  Sea  is 
represented  as  uprising.  Next  there  is  the  wedding  rite  for  Kora 
And  the  initiated  sing  as  an  accompaniment ''  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbals,  I  have  carried  the 
kemoSt  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber."  Then  also 
they  enact  the  birth-pains  of  Deo.  At  least  there  are  cries  of 
entreaty  of  Deo,  and  there  is  the  draught  of  gall  and  the  throes 
of  pain.  Ader  these  there  is  a  goat-legged  mime  because  of  what 
Zeus  did  to  Demeter.  After  all  this  there  are  the  rites  of  Dionysos 
and  the  cista  and  the  cakes  with  many  bosses  and  the  initiated 
to  Sabazios  and  the  Elodones  and  Mimallones  who  do  the  rites  of 
the  Mother  and  the  sounding  cauldron  of  Thesprotia  and  the 
gong  of  Dodona  and  a  Eorybas  and  a  Koures,  separate  figures, 
mimic  forms  of  demons.     After  this  is  the  action  of  BauboK' 

Psellus  shows  us  the  sacred  pantomime  in  full  complexity. 
From  other  sources  we  know  that  it  was  not  all  dumb-show,  that 
other  words  were  spoken  besides  the  confession  of  the  'tokena' 
Galen'  when  he  is  urging  his  readers  to  attend  to  natural  science  no 
less  than  theology  says :  '  Lend  me  then  your  whole  attention  even 
more  than  you  did  supposing  you  were  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
and  Samothracian  mysteries  or  any  other  holy  rite  and  gave 
yourself  up  wholly  to  the  things  done  and  the  things  spoken  by  the 
Hierophants.' 

The  fashion  in  which  the  '  things  spoken '  supplemented  and 

1  The  account  of  Psellas  ii  for  obviout  reasons  rather  resumed  than  translated. 
8ome  of  the  rites  recorded  by  Psellus  are  not  in  harmony  with  modern  oonTentions, 
and  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  needful  to  discuss  them.  But  onoe  for  all  I  wish 
to  record  my  conviction  that  such  enl  as  we  find  in  these  mysteries  we  bring  with 
us.  The  mmd  of  Herondas  is  not  the  measure  of  primitive  sanctities.  The  story 
of  Babo  or  Baubo  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block,  but  it  has  now  been  clearly  . 
proved  by  Dr  Diets  in  his  Arcana  Cereatia  (in  Miscellanea  di  Archeologia  di  Storia 
et  di  Filologia  dedioata  al  Prof.  A.  Salinas)  that  Baubo,  as  Hesychius  s.t.  fi^vp^h 
says,  is  not  only  rt^^ri}  A^firtrpot^-ctifiahii  9i  Kal  irotX(ar,  tin  vap*  'Efurc^offXci.  The 
true  mystic  said  with  Heracleitos  (ap.  Clem.  Protr.  ii.  p.  SO):  El  n^i  y^  Aiord^y 
Trotixr^v  ixoUwTo  KoX  CfiPtop  dcfia  alBoloiffiP,  4iifcu84ffTCLTa  ttpyacr*  iv  9.irTht  di  'AtS^t 
Kal  Ai6yv<ros  6r((^  tutipovroi  ffoi  ^1frai^>u^ir.  See  Pfleiderer,  Die  PMloiopkie  d€$ 
Heraklit  im  LiehU  der  Mytterienidee,  p.  2S. 

*  Oalen,  de  Utu  Part,  vn.  14  g  469 ;  see  Iiobeok,  Aglaoph,  p.  S8. 
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helped  out  the  '  things  done '  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  ourious 
fictitious  legal  case  which  occurs  among  the  collection  of  rhetorioal 
exercises  made  by  Sopater^  A  young  man  dreams  that  he  is 
initiated,  and  sees  the  'things  done.'  He  recounts  the  *  things 
done '  to  an  initiated  friend  and  asks  if  they  correspond  to  tlie 
actual  Eleusinian  rite.  The  friend  nods  assent.  Is  the  Mend 
guilty  of  impiety,  i.e.  has  he  revealed  the  'things  done'  to  one 
uninitiated  ?  No,  argues  the  initiated  man,  for  the  dreamer  waa 
really  initiated  by  the  goddesses  themselves ;  only  one  thing  mm 
lacking  to  him,  he  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  hierophant  aa 
as  to  understand  clearly  the  sense  of  the  symbols  uttered  by  him. 
The  symbols  uttered  must  have  been  words  corresponding  to» 
explanatory  of,  the  things  done,  dark  enough  no  doubt,  but  felt  to 
be  illuminating!  The  hierophant  acted  as  sacred  showman  to 
the  pantomime.  Here  we  have  brought  into  close,  inevitable  oon* 
junction  the  narrative  element  of  the  epos  and  the  action  element 
of  the  drama.  We  have  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  the  ap* 
pearances  and  disappearances,  the  dancing  and  the  singing,  the 
lights,  the  voices  and  the  darknesa  Religion  gave  all  the  cireom- 
stances  and  the  scenery,  religion  woke  the  instinct  of  intense 
impersonation,  some  genius  made  the  dumb  figures  speak  them- 
selves and  tragedy  was  bom. 

Dionysos  gave  men  tragedy  to  gladden  and  to  greaten  their 
toilsome  life  on  earth.  His  other  great  gift  was,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  the  hope  that  by  attaining  divinity  they  would  as  a 
necessary  consequence  attain  immortality.  To  the  dim  forecast  of 
some  sort  of  after  guerdon  that  Demeter  gave,  he  brought  some- 
thing as  near  conviction  as  the  human  mind  can  get.  Plutarch* 
writes  to  his  wife  when  they  have  lost  their  little  girl,  who 
was  so  like  the  father  and  so  dear  to  the  mother,  and  he  bids  her 
remember  both  her  traditional  faith  and '  the  mystic  symbols  of  the 
rites  of  initiation  to  Dionysos.'  These,  he  says,  will  prevent  her 
from  thinking  that  the  soul  suffers  nothing  after  death,  that  it 
ceases  to  be.  He  reads  into  these  rites  of  course  his  own  Plato* 
nism ;  they  teach  him  that  the  soul  is  like  a  bird  caught  in  a  cage, 

^  So|>at.  DUL  Quaett,    Wals,  Rhet,  Graee,  toL  Tm.  p.  1. 

'  Plut.  Comol,  ad  uxor,  x.  Sn  KuXCtt  ff€  wyrrv&tw  6  rdr/KOf  X^yot  c«2  r4  lutermk. 
06fJLpo\a  rOif  wtpl  rhtf  Ai^uo'or  dpymafiQif  d  c^ifffuw  dXXi^Xoit  ol  KOcyoOrrtt. 
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caught  and  recaught  ever  in  new  births,  that  the  evil  of  old  age  is 
not  its  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs  but,  hardest  thing  of  all,  the  dim- 
ness and  staleness  of  the  soul  to  the  memory  of  things  '  there '  not 
here ;  and  the  soul  that  leaves  the  body  soon  is  not  cramped  and 
bent  but  only  softly  and  pliantly  moulded  and  soon  shakes  its 
mane  and  is  free,  just  as  fire  that  is  quenched  and  relighted  forth- 
with flames  and  sparkles  anew.  The  customs  of  his  country  for- 
bade him  to  make  libations  for  children,  and  he  reads  into  the  old 
barbarous  convention,  based  on  the  harmlessness  of  the  child-ghost, 
the  doctrine  that  children  have  no  part  in  earth  and  earthly  things, 
but  have  passed  straightway  to  a  better  and  more  divine  fate.  Still 
in  the  mystic  symbols  of  Dionysos  he  sees  only  what  was  there 
implicit  if  only  in  dim  fashion. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  rites  of  Eleusis  and  other  Orphic 
mysteries  contained  among  these  'things  done'  mimetic  presen- 
tations of  a  future  life,  a  sort  of  revelation  and  instruction  for  the 
conduct  of  the  soul  in  the  world  below.  Elements  of  this  kind, 
it  will  later  be  seen,  may  easily  have  been  interpolated  from  Egypt, 
but  for  Eleusis  we  have  no  certain  evidence.  The  best  witness 
to  the  faith  of  the  Orphic  as  to  the  future  life  are  his  own  con- 
fessions buried  with  him  in  his  tomb,  inscribed  happily  for  us  on 
imperishable  gold,  and  to  this  witness  we  must  now  turn. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ORPHIC  ESCHATOLOGY. 
'XAiper,  iro)  Ak*  YMMiN  eeoc  AMBpoToc,  0YK€Ti  Onhtoc/ 

a.    The  ORPmc  Tablets. 

The  monuments  in  question  are  a  series  of  eight  inscribed 
tablets  all  of  very  thin  gold,  which  have  come  to  light  in  tombs.  Six 
out  of  the  eight  were  found  in  Lower  Italy,  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  ancient  Sybaris,  one  near  Rome,  one  in  Crete.  In  the  first  and 
third  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  the  place  provenance  is  an  ancient 
home  of  Orphism.  These  tablets  are  of  such  cardinal  iniportanoe 
that  they  will  need  to  be  examined  separately  and  in  detail  But 
all  have  this  much  in  common :  buried  with  the  dead  they  contain 
instructions  for  his  conduct  in  the  world  below,  exhortations  to  the 
soul,  formularies  to  be  repeated,  confessions  of  faith  and  of  ritual 
performed,  and  the  like.  They  belong  to  the  domain  of  ritual 
rather  than  of  literature,  and  therefore  offer  evidence  the  more 
unimpeachable;  but,  though  defective  in  style  and  often  r^[aid- 
less  of  metre,  they  are  touched  with  a  certain  ecstasy  of  convicticHi 
that  lifts  them  sometimes  to  a  high  level  of  poetry. 

The  Orphic  tablets  have  frequently  been  discussedS  but  their 
full  importance  as  documents  for  the  history  of  Qreek  religion 
has  perhaps  as  yet  not  been  fully  realized.  Their  interpretation 
presents  exceptional  difficulties ;  the  shining  surface  and  creased 
condition  of  the  gold-leaf  on  which  they  are  written  make  them 
difficult  to  photograph  and  irksome  to  decipher;  moreover  the 
text,  even  when  deciphered,  is  in  some  cases  obviously  fragmentary. 
It  has  been  thought  best  to  reserve  all  textual  difficulties  for 
separate  discussion'. 

1  See  esjpeoialljr  A.  Dieterich,  Nekuia,  pp.  S4  ff.,  and  De  HfwmU  OrpkUi§^ 
pp.  81  ff.    Other  references  are  given  in  the  notes  and  Appendix. 
^  In  the  Appendix  kindly  written  for  me  by  Mr  QiU>ert  Murray. 
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The  series  of  tablets  or  scrolls  is  as  follows: 
I.     The  Petelia  tablet^  (Hg.  160). 


HfTAfAAYTH  lAtynHftirHK  YJAHrvVPAMaor' J 

e  vpH£  e  »i.4ErEPAHwiAAHiroi.YH  H^ArioA  i*^! 


OAr*  E  /-c 


X^JArr^AV 


Fio.  160. 


*Thou  shalt  find  on  the  left  of  the  House  of  Hades  a  Well-spring, 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  white  cypress. 
To  this  Well-sprinff  approach  not  near. 
But  thou  shalt  find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memory, 
Cold  water  flowine  forth,  and  there  are  Guardians  before  it 
Say :  "  I  am  a  child  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven ; 
But  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).     This  ye  know  j^ourselves. 
And  lo,  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish.     Give  me  quickly 
The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Lake  of  Memory.'' 
And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holy  Well-spring, 
And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship....' 

The  text  breaks  off  at  this  point.  The  scattered  words  that 
remain  make  no  consecutive  sense.  Of  the  last  line,  written  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  right  edge  of  the  tablet,  the  two  last  words 
only  are  legible,  'darkness  enfolding'  (cr/corov  a/x^t/caXtr^a^). 

>  Brit.  Mu8.  Gold  Ornament  Boom,  Table-Case  H.  Kaibel,  CIQI8,  No.  641. 
The  tablet  had  been  rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  hexagonal  cylinder  hanging  from  a 
delicate  gold  chain  and  donbtless  worn  by  the  dead  person  as  an  amnlet.  The 
facsimile  reproduced  here  and  first  published  J.H.S.  iii.  p.  112  was  verified  for 
Prof.  Comparetti  by  Mr  Cecil  Smith  and  pupersedes  Kaibers  pablication.  As  the 
letters  in  the  original  are  small  and  in  places  not  easily  legible,  Mr  Smith*s  reading 
is  given  below : 

Evpifiraitt  d*  *Al6ao  hbfiup  iw*  dpurrtpii  Kpi/inip 

Th.p  3'  airriji  Xeuir^r  ieniKviap  Kvwdpiffffop' 

raurrit  r^t  Kpr^ptit  /iiy3^  <rx<i^»'  ifiT€\do€iat. 

Evprf<T€it  3'  iripap  r^»  Mpti/ioc^rit  4*"^  Xlfiprit 

^yxp^"  Oiwp  Tpopdop'    ^t/Xcuret  3*  ^TlTpo<r0€P  toffip, 

Elwiip'   yijs  Tatf  ttfil  xal  ovpaPoO  d<rTtpS€PT<n, 

aiVrdp  ifiol  yivo%  oOpdptoP'   rSBi  3'  fore  koI  a&rol' 

Hyf^Xli  d'  ilfjU  a(hf  koI  dT6\\vfiat'    dXXd  96t*  at^ 

^vXpAr  Mwp  irpopiop  ri^t  Mny/io^nyt  At6  \l/unff 

Kai{Tol  (ro]t  dtiaovffi  TCfiW  Stlrit  dw[6  Kpiffp}*!* 

K<tl  TOT*  iTiiT^  d[XXoM^c  fitS']  ifptbwffip  d«d(ei[t] 

tfit  T6dt $apt^ff]$M 

ro«'  §ypaiitw7]... 

ffKirot  dft^oXd^ff. 
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As  a  sequel  to  this  tablet  comes  a  second  found  in  Crete : 
II.     The  Eleuthemae  tahletV 
*I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish. — Nay,  drink  of  Me, 


The  Well-spring  flowing  for  ever  on  the  Right,  where  the  Cyprass  is. 

Who  art  thou? 

Whence  art  thou  7 — I  am  son  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven.' 

The  soul  itself  speaks  to  the  Well  of  Mnemosyne  and  the  Well 
makes  answer. 

Both  tablets  contain  the  same  two  elements,  the  Well  of 
Remembrance,  and  the  avowal  of  origin.  The  avowal  of  origin 
constitutes  in  each  the  claim  to  drink  of  the  Well. 

The  origin  claimed  is  divine.  Hesiod*  uses  exactly  the 
same  words  in  describing  the  parentage  of  the  gods.  He  bids 
the  Muse 

'Sing  the  holv  race  of  Immortals  ever  existing. 
Who  from  £!arth  were  bom  and  born  Anom  Starry  Heaven.' 

We  have  in  the  avowal  of  the  soul  the  clearest  possible  state- 
ment of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  faith — immortality  is 
possible  only  in  virtue  of  the  divinity  of  humanity.  The 
ment  of  this  immortality  is  the  drinking  of  a  divine  well. 


The  Well  op  Mnemosyne. 

On  the  first  tablet  the  soul  is  bidden  to  avoid  a  well  on  the 
left  hand.  This  well  is  left  nameless,  but  contrasted  as  it  is  with 
the  Well  of  Mnemosyne  or  Remembrance,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  forbidden  well  is  Lethe,  Forgetfulness. 

The  notion  that  in  death  we  forget,  forget  the  sorrows  of  this 
troublesome  world,  forget  the  toilsome  journey  to  the  next,  is  not 
Orphic,  not  even  specially  Greek;  it  is  elemental,  human,  and 
may  occur  anywhere. 

The  Fiji  islanders'  have  their  '  Path  of  the  Shades'  beset  with 
perils  and  their  Wai-na-dula,  a  well  from  which  the  dead  man 
drinks  and  forgets  sorrow.     '  He  passed  the  twin  goddesses  Nino 

1  Joabin,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell  zvii.  1898,  p.  122.  This  Ublet,  with  two  othcn 
which  are  duplicates  of  the  one  here  given,  are  now  in  the  National  Mmeom  al 
Athens.    For  facsimiles  and  discussion  of  text  see  Appendix. 

»  Hes.  Theog.  186. 

*  Basil  Thomson,  *The  Ealoo-Vu*  {Jountal  Anthm.  In$L  May  1S95,  p.  849). 
I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  Homeric  Hymns,  p.  91. 
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who  peered  at  him  and  goashed  their  terrible  teeth,  fled  up  the 
path  and  came  to  a  spring  and  stopped  and  drank,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  tasted  the  water,  he  ceased  weeping,  and  his  friends  also  ceased 
weeping  in  his  home,  for  they  straightway  forgot  their  sorrows 
and  were  consoled.  Therefore  this  spring  is  called  the  Wai-na- 
dula,  Water  of  Solace.'  After  many  other  perils,  including  the 
escape  from  two  savage  Dictynnas  who  seek  to  catch  him  in  their 
nets,  the  soul  at  last  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  dancing  grounds 
where  the  young  gods  dance  and  sing. 

This  Fiji  parallel  is  worth  noting  because  it  is  so  different. 
The  Fiji  soul  drinks  of  forgetfulness,  and  why  ?  Because  his  friends 
and  relations  must  put  a  term  to  their  irksome  mourning,  and  till 
the  soul  sets  the  example  and  himself  forgets  they  must  remember. 
His  confession  of  faith  is  also  somewhat  different.  Before  he  can 
be  admitted  to  his  Happy  Land  he  must  prove  that  he  has  died 
a  violent  death,  otherwise  he  must  go  back  to  the  upper  air  and 
die  respectably,  i.e.  violently. 

I  have  noted  the  Lethe  of  the  Fiji  islands  to  show  that  I  am 
not  unaware  that  savage  parallels  exist,  that  a  well  may  be  drunk 
on  the  *  Path  of  the  Shades'  in  any  land,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  well  either  fix)m 
Fiji  or  from  Egypt ;  and  yet  in  this  particular  case  it  can,  I  believe, 
be  shown  that  the  Orphic  well  came  from  Egypt S  came  I  believe 
to  Crete,  and  passed  with  Orpheus  from  Crete  by  the  islands  to 
Thrace  and  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Magna  Graecia. 

Osiris  in  Egypt  had  a  'cold'  well  or  water  of  which  he  gave 
the  souls  to  drink.  On  tombs  of  Roman  date*  the  formulary 
appears:  'May  Osiris  give  thee  the  cold  water.'  Sometimes  it 
is  Aidoneus  sometimes  Osiris  who  is  invoked,  for  by  that  time 

1  Mr  Lang,  op.  cit.  p.  81,  examines  'th«  alleged  Egyptian  origins'  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  decides  against  M.  Foucart*s  theory  in  toto,  Bir  Lang 
oertaiuly  succeeds  in  showing  that  for  all  Greek  mysteries  a  satisfactory  saTage 
analogy  can  be  found ;  bat  this  snrely  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  occasional 
borrowing.  Crete  has  shown  oondusiTely  that  'Mycenaean'  art  borrowed  from 
Egypt :  why  not  *  Mycenaean '  religion  ?     See  CkuMieal  Review^  Feb.  1903,  p.  84. 

«  Kaibel,  CIGIS  1842: 

yp\rxj>6p  Odtap  dolri  ffoi  dro^  ipiptaw  'Aidwrct^s, 
(u  M^Xar*  7f/9iyt  ydp  ffoi  dTf^Xero  ^/Xraror  drtfof 
and  1488  Q((oit)  K(arax^oWoif).  e^X'^i  f^vpla,  Kal  ioi  ffoi  6  "O^ipct  ri  fvxpi^  Mc#p. 
For  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  refrigerium  see  Mr  J.  A..  Stewart's  interesting  note 
in  the  Classical  Review  for  March  1903,  p.  117,  published  since  the  abore  was 
written.  See  Dieterich,  Nekuia,  p.  96,  and  Foooart,  Reeherehei  tur  VOrigine  et  la 
Nature  des  Mysthret  d^Eleusit,  Paris,  1895,  p.  68. 
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the  two  were  not  clearly  distiDguished.  In  so  fiur  as  OairiB  was 
a  sun-god  the  well  became  a  well  of  light,  in  which  the  sun-god 
Ra  was  wont  to  wash  his  face.  In  one  of  the  magical  papyri*  the 
line  occurs 

'Hail  to  the  water  white  and  the  tree  with  the  leaves  high  hangings* 
which  seems  to  echo  vaguely  the  white  cypress  and  the  forbidden 
well.  The  well  of  Osiris,  whatever  the  precise  significance  of  its 
Egyptian  name,  would  easily  to  the  Greeks  become  of  double 
significance ;  yffuxpov  would  suggest  y^vx^,  and  the  well  would  be 
both  cool  and  fresh  and  li/e-giying ;  by  it  the  soul  would  reffive 
{dvaylfvx€iv)t  it  would  become  'a  living  water,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life/ 

A  '  living  water '  given  by  Osiris  to  the  thirsty  soul  was  part  of 
the  eschatology  of  Egypt,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  Egypt  had 
neither  Lethe  nor  Mnemosyne.  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  there 
occurs  indeed  the  Chapter  of  making  a  man  possess  memory  in  the 
underworld  (No.  xxv.),  but  the  process  has  no  connection  with 
the  drinking  from  a  well.  The  Chaptet*  of  drinking  water  in  the 
underworld  (No.  LXii.)  is  quite  distinct.  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne 
are,  I  think,  Greek  developments  from  the  neutral /omiff  of  Egypt, 
and  developments  due  to  the  influence  of  Orpheua 

Ijethe  as  a  person  is  as  old  as  Hesiod*.  She  is  bad  from  the 
beginning : 

*Next  hateful  Strife  gave  birth  to  grievous  Toil, 
Forgetfulnetw  and  Famine,  tearful  Woes, 
Contesttt  and  Slaughters.' 

By  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  'plain  of  Lethe 'is  part  of  the 
stock  furniture  of  Hades.  In  the  Frogs*  Charon  on  the  look-out 
for  passengers  asks : 

*  Who's  for  the  plain  of  Lethe  7    Who's  for  the  Donkey-sheariDgs  f 
Who's  for  the  Cerberus  folk?  or  Taenarus?   Who's  for  the  Rookeriear 

The  mystic  comic  Hades  of  Aristophanes  is  thoroughly  Orphia 
He  mentions  no  well,  but  he  knows  of  a  Stone  of  Parcliing\  where 
it  may  be  the  thirsty  soul  sat  down  to  rest. 

1  Dieterich,  Abraxai,  p.  97: 

It  is  perhaps  wortli  iiotiug  that  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (Vignetto  to 
Chapter  lxiii.  A.)  the  dead  man  receives  water  from  a  goddess  in  a  tree  growing 
oat  of  a  pool  of  water. 

*  Hes.  Theog,  227.  >  Ar.  Ran.  186.  «  lb.  194,  wapii  rdr  A^abov  X(#o». 
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Lethe  as  a  water,  a  river,  first  appears  in  the  Republic  of  Plato^ 
and  in  such  fashion  that  it  seems  as  though  it  was  by  that  time 
proverbial.  '  Our  story/  says  Socrates, '  has  been  saved  and  has 
not  perished,  and  it  will  save  us  if  we  are  obedient  to  it,  and  we 
shall  make  a  good  passage  of  the  river  of  Lethe  and  shall  not  be 
defiled  in  our  souls/  It  is  noticeable  that  to  Plato  Lethe  is  of 
death  and  pollution.  Just  before,  Socrates  has  recounted  the  myth 
of  Er,  a  myth  steeped  in  Orphic  eschatology  of  metempsychosis 
and  retribution.  The  souls  have  been  forced  to  pass  each  one  into 
the  plain  of  Lethe  through  scorching  suffocating  heat,  for  the  plain 
of  Lethe  was  devoid  of  trees  and  of  plants  that  spring  from  the 
earth.  Towards  evening  they  took  shelter  by  the  river  of  Unmind- 
fulness  whose  water  no  vessel  can  hold*.  Of  this  all  were  compelled 
to  drink  a  certain  measure,  and  those  who  were  not  safe-guarded 
by  wisdom  drank  more  than  the  measure,  and  each  one  as  he 
drank  forgot  all  things.  The  river  Amdes,  Unmindfulness,  is  of 
course  Lethe  :  Plato  likes  to  borrow  a  popular  notion  and  slightly 
rechristen  it  Just  so  he  takes  Mnemosyne,  Remembrance,  and. 
makes  of  her  Anamnesis,  Remembering-again.  It  was  not  the 
fashion  of  his  day  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  your  borrowings^ 
and  Plato  so  detested  the  lower  side  of  Orphic  rites  that  perhaps  he 
only  half  realized  the  extent  of  his  debts.  It  is  a  human  and  rather 
malicious  touch,  that  in  the  order  of  those  who  remember  again, 
the  man  who  lives  the  '  initiated  life '  comes  only  fifth,  side  by  side 
with  the  seer,  below  the  philosopher  and  the  lover  and  the  righteous 
king  and  the  warrior,  below  even  the  economist  and  the  man  of 
business ;  but  after  all  he  cannot  much  complain,  for  low  though 
he  is,  he  is  above  the  poet  and  the  artist.  Moreover  Plato  would 
take  as  clearly  and  vividly  known  to  the  initiated  all  that  through 
lapse  of  time  has  become  dim  to  us,  and  his  constant  use  of  the 
technical  terms  of  initiation  is  adequate  acknowledgment.  He 
tells*  of  the  uninitfate  (a/Liui;T09),  the  partly  initiate  (otcXcctto^), 
the  newly  initiate  {veoreXrisi),  wholly  initiate  (apriTcXi;?),  of  the 
man  rapt  by  the  divine  {ivdovaia^mv),  whom  the  vulgar  deem 
distraught,  of  how  before  we  were  caught  in  the  prison  of  the  body 
we  celebrated  (d)pyta^ofjL€v)  a  most  blessed  rite,  being  initiated  to 

J  Plat.  Re^.  X.  621. 

^  A  reminiBoence  of  Styx,  Bee  PaasanUs  tui.  18.  5  and  Dr  Fraier's  commentanr. 

»  Plat.  Phaedr.  249  flf. 
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behold  dimly  and  see  perfectly  (fivovfievoi  teal  hroirrwovre^)  appa- 
ritions complete,  simple,  quiet  and  happy,  shining  in  a  clear  light. 

For  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  in  Qreek  religion  we  are  not  however 
dependent  on  the  myths  and  philosophy  of  Plato.  We  have  definite 
evidence  in  local  ritual.  Moemosyne  herself  takes  us  straight  to 
the  North,  the  land  of  Eumolpos  and  the  Muses,  to  Pangaion,  to 
Pieria,  to  Helicon.  If  Orpheus  found  in  Egypt,  or  as  is  more 
probable  in  Crete,  a  well  of  living  water,  that  well  was  I  think  name- 
less, or  at  least  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Mnemosyne.  It  may  of 
course  be  accidental,  but  in  the  tablet  from  Crete  the  well,  though 
obviously  the  same  as  that  in  the  Petelia  tablet,  is  unnamed  The 
name  Mnemosyne  was  found  for  the  well  when  Orpheus  took  it 
with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Muses,  where  he  himself  got  his  magic 
lyre.  Not  ten  miles  away  from  the  slopes  of  Helicon,  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia,  we  find  a  well  not  only  of 
Mnemosyne  but  also  of  Lethe,  and  we  find  the  worshipper  is  made 
to  drink  of  these  wells  not  in  the  imagined  kingdom  of  the  dead* 
but  in  the  actual  ritual  of  the  living.  Man  makes  the  next  world 
in  the  image  of  this  present. 

Pausanias^  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
oracle  of  Trophonios  of  which  only  the  essential  points  can  be 
noted  here.  Before  the  worshipper  can  actually  descend  into  the 
oracular  chasm,  he  must  spend  some  days  in  a  house  that  is  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Agathos  Daimon  and  of  Tyche;  then  he  is 
purified  and  eats  sacrificial  flesh.  After  omens  have  been  taken 
and  a  black  ram  sacrificed  into  a  trench,  the  inquirer  is  washed 
and  anointed  and  led  by  the  priests  to  certain  '  springs  of  water 
which  are  very  near  to  one  another,  and  then  he  must  drink  of 
the  water  called  Forgetfulness  (XijOr)^),  that  there  may  be  forget- 
fulness  of  everything  that  he  has  hitherto  had  in  his  mind,  and 
after  that  he  drinks  of  yet  another  water  called  Memory  (Mvi7/u»- 
cvvrffs),  by  which  he  remembers  what  he  has  seen  when  he  goes 
down  below.'  He  is  then  shown  an  image  which  Daedalus  made» 
i.e.  a  very  ancient  xoanon,  and  one  which  was  only  shown  to  those 
who  are  going  to  visit  Trophonios ;  this  he  worships  and  prays  to, 
and  then,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic — another  Orphic,  touch — and  girt 
with  taeniae  and  shod  with  boots  of  the  country  he  goes  to  the 

»  P.  IX.  89.  6—14. 
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oracle.  The  ritual  that  follows  is  of  course  a  descent  into  the 
underworld,  the  man  goes  down  into  the  oven-shaped  cavity,  an 
elaborate  artificial  chasm,  enters  a  hole,  is  dragged  through  by  the 
feet,  swirled  away,  hears  and  sees  '  the  things  that  are  to  be '  {ra 
fiiWovra),  he  comes  up  feet  foremost  and  then  the  priests  set  him 
on  the  seat,  called  the  seat  of  Memory,  which  is  near  the  shrine. 
They  question  him  and,  when  they  have  learnt  all  they  can,  give 
him  over  to  his  friends,  who  carry  him  possessed  by  fear  and 
unconscious  to  the  house  of  Agathe  Tyche  and  Agathos  Daimon 
where  he  lodged  before.  Then  he  comes  to  himself  and,  one  is 
relieved  to  hear,  is  able  to  laugh  again.  Pausanias  says  expressly 
that  he  had  been  through  the  performance  himself  and  is  not 
writing  from  hearsay. 

The  Orphic  notes  in  this  description  are  many.  To  those 
already  discussed  we  may  add  that  Demeter  at  Lebadeia  was 
known  as  Europa,  a  name  which  points  to  Crete.  Another 
Cretan  link  indicates  that  the  worship  of  Trophonios  was,  as 
we  should  expect  if  it  is  Dionysiac,  of  orgiastic  character. 
Plutarch ^  in  a  passage  that  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  classes  together  certain  daemons  who  *  do  not  always  stay 
in  the  moon,  but  descend  here  below  to  have  the  supervision  of 
oracular  shrines,  and  they  are  present  at  and  celebraie  the  orgies 
of  the  most  sublime  rites.  They  are  punishers  of  evil  deeds 
and  watchers  over  such.'  The  word  watchers  {<f>v\aK€^)  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  tablet  of  the  guardians  of  Mnemosyne's  well. 
If  in  the  performance  of  their  office  they  themselves  do  wrong 
either  through  fear  or  favour,  they  themselves  suffer  for  it,  and  in 
characteristically  Orphic  fashion  they  are  thrust  down  again  and 
tied  to  human  bodies.  Then  comes  this  notable  statement.  'Those 
of  the  age  of  Kronos  said  that  they  themselves  were  of  the  better 
sort  of  these  daemons,  and  the  Idaean  Daktyls  who  were  formerly 
in  Crete,  and  the  Korybantes  who  were  in  Phrygia,  and  the 
Trophoniads  in  Lebadeia,  and  thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
world  whose  titles,  sanctuaries  and  honours  remain  to  this  day.* 
The  rites  of  Daktyls,  Kory bants  and  Trophoniads  are  all  the  same 
and  all  are  orgiastic  and  of  the  nature  of  initiation,  all  deal  with 

1  Plut.  de  fac.  in  orb.  lun.  xxz.  dXXd  xpn^^P^*^  ^^po  Karlaatp  iwtiu\nchtu9oi  ffol 
rati  dycirrdrcu  avfirdpturt  «ral  ffvpopyid^ovffi  tQv  rffXcr«dr.  iroXa^TcU  rf  T^^orroi 
Kol  0i;Xajcef  dbiKJiiAirwf. 
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purgation  and  the  emergence  of  the  divine.    All  have  rites  that 
tell  of  '  things  to  be '  and  prepare  the  soul  to  meet  them. 

Pausanias  of  course  understands  'things  to  be'  (t^  iit^Xovra)  as 
merely  the  future,  his  attention  is  fixed  on  what  is  merely  oracular 
and  prophetic.  The  action  of  Lethe  is  to  prepare  a  blank  sheet 
for  the  reception  of  the  oracle  of  Mnemosyne,  to  make  the  utter- 
ance of  the  oracle  indelible.  In  point  of  fact,  no  doubt,  the 
Trophoniads,  the  Orphics,  found  when  they  came  to  Tiebadeia 
an  ancient  hero-oracle.  That  is  clear  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ram  in  the  trench,  a  sacrifice  made,  be  it  observed,  not  to  Tro- 
phonios  but  to  Agamedes,  the  old  hero.  That  the  revelation  at 
Lebadeia  of  '  things  to  be'  was  to  the  Orphic  a  vision  of  and 
a  preparation  for  the  other  world  {ra  i/c€i)  is  clear  from  the 
experiences  recounted  by  Timarchos^  as  having  occurred  to  him 
in  the  chasm  of  Trophonios.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  was  angry  that 
no  one  told  him  about  it  while  Timarchos  was  alive,  for  he  would 
have  liked  to  hear  about  it  at  first  hand.  What  Timarchos  saw 
was  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  after  the  fashion  of  a  Platonic 
myth,  and  his  guide  instructed  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  things  and 
how  the  soul  shakes  off  the  impurities  of  the  body.  The  whole 
ecstatic  mystic  account  beginning  with  the  sensation  of  a  blow  on 
the  head  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  escaping,  reads  like  a  trance- 
experience  or  like  the  revelation  experienced  under  an  anaesthetia 
It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  invention  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  important  point  is  that  this  vision  of  things  invisible  is  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  experience  to  a  man  performing  the  rites 
of  Trophonios. 

The  worshipper  initiated  at  Lebadeia  drank  of  Lethe;  there 
was  evil  still  to  forget.  The  Orphic  who,  after  a  life  spent  in 
purification,  passed  into  Hades,  had  done  with  forgetting ;  his  soul 
drinks  only  of  Remembrance.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the 
contrast  between  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne  we  have  what  seems 
to  be  an  Orphic  protest  against  the  lower,  the  sensuous  side  of  the 
religion  of  Dionysos.  To  Mnemosyne,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  508),  as  to  the  Muses,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  other 
primitive  potencies  affected  by  the  Orphics,  the  Athenians  offered 
only  wineless  offerings,  but  'ancestral  tradition,'  Plutarch'  tells  us» 

1  Plut.  de  Qen,  Soc.  xxi.  ff.  >  Plat.  Symp,  Proem,  and  vu.  6.  8. 
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'consecrated  to  Dionysos,  Lethe,  together  with  the  narthex.'  It 
is  this  ancestral  tradition  that  Teiresias^  remembers  when  he  tells 
of  the  blessings  brought  by  the  god,  and  how 

'He  reets  man's  spirit  dim 
From  grieving,  when  the  yine  exalteth  him. 
He  giveth  sleep  to  sink  the  fretful  day 
In  cool  forgettmg.     Is  there  any  way 
With  man's  sore  heart  save  only  to  forget?' 

To  man  entangled  in  the  flesh,  man  to  whom  sleep  for  the 
body,  death  for  the  soul  was  the  only  outlook,  Lethe  became 
a  Queen  of  the  Shades,  Assessor  of  Hades'.  Orestes',  outworn 
with  madness,  cries 

'  0  maffic  of  sweet  sleep,  healer  of  pain, 
I  need  thee  and  how  sweetly  art  thou  come. 
0  holy  Lethe,  wise  physician  thou, 
Qoddess  invoked  of  miserable  men.' 

Orpheus  found  for  'miserable  men'  another  way,  not  by  the 
vine-god,  but  through  the  wineless  ecstasy  of  Mnemosyne.  The 
Orphic  hymn*  to  the  goddess  ends  with  the  prayer 

*And  in  thy  mystics  waken  memoi-y 
Of  the  holy  rite,  and  Lethe  drive  afar.' 

Lethe  is  to  the  Orphic  as  to  Hesiod  wholly  bad,  a  thing  from 
which  he  must  purge  himself.  Plato'  is  thoroughly  Orphic  when 
he  says  in  the  Phaedrus  that  the  soul  sinks  to  earth  'full  of 
forgetfulness  and  vice.'  The  doctrine  as  to  future  punishment 
which  Plutarch'  expounds  in  his  treatise  'On  Living  Hidden' 
touches  the  high  water  mark  of  Orphic  eschatology.  The  extreme 
penalty  of  the  wicked  in  Erebos  is  not  torture  but  unconsciousness 
{ayvoca).  Pindar's  'sluggish  streams  of  murky  night,'  he  says, 
receive  the  guilty,  and  hide  them  in  unconsciousness  and  forget- 
fulness. He  denies  emphatically  the  orthodox  punishments,  the 
gnawing  vulture,  the  wearisome  labours;  the  body  cannot  suffer 
torment  or  bear  its  marks,  for  the  body  is  rotted  away  or  consumed 
by  fire;  'the  one  and  only  instrument  of  punishment  is  uncon- 
sciousness and  obscurity,  utter  disappearance,  carrying  a  man  into 

1  Ear.  Daceh,  380. 

«  Apollod.  Epit,  Vat  6.  8.  »  Bur.  Or.  211. 

«  Orph.  Hymn,  lzzvii.  *  Plat  Phaedr.  p.  248  a 

<  Plut.  de  occult,  viv,  Bub  fin.  B€X^M'^oi  mU  dTocp^rrorrct  dywo^f,  Kut  Xi^  rtdt 
Ko\al^otUpo\n...9¥  Ko\affHipiO¥...iAo^  ireU  SrjfwoM  ccU  rorrcXdt  d/^ai^ta/tdit  afptm  tit  r6v 
dfitiBrj  Torafibp  dwb  rijt  X^fft. 
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the  8milele88  river  that  flows  from  Lethe,  Binking  him  into  aa 
abyss  and  yawning  gulf,  bringing  in  its  train  all  obscurity  and  all 
unoonscionsness.' 

The  Orphic  well  of  Mnemosyne  lives  on  not  only  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  bat  also,  it  would  seem,  in  the  inspired  visioD  of 
Dante.  At  the  close  of  the  Purgaiario,  when  Dante^  is  wandering 
through  the  ancient  wood,  his  steps  are  stayed  by  a  little  i 
so  pure  that  it  hid  nothing,  and  beside  it  all  other  waters  i 
to  have  in  them  some  admixture.  The  lady  gathering  flowers  on 
the  further  bank  tells  him  he  is  now  in  the  Earthly  PandiM: 
the  Highest  Good  made  man  good  and  for  goodness  and  gave  him 
this  place  as  earnest  of  eternal  peaca     Man  fell  away, 

'changed  to  toil  and  weepng 
His  honest  laughter  and  sweet  mirth.' 

Then  she  tells  of  the  virtue  of  the  little  stream.  It  does  not  riao^ 
like  an  earthly  water,  from  a  vein  replenished  by  evaporatioii, 
losing  and  gaining  force  in  turn,  but  issues  from  a  fountain  mm 
and  safe,  ever  receiving  again  by  the  will  of  Qod  as  much  as  on 
two  sides  it  pours  forth. 

'On  this  side  down  it  flows  and  with  a  virtue 

That  takes  away  from  man  of  sin  the  memoiT, 
On  that  the  memory  of  good  deeds  it  hringeth. 
Lethe  its  name  on  this  side  and  EunoS 

On  that,  nor  does  it  work  its  work  save  only 
If  first  on  this  side  then  on  that  thou  taste  it.' 

Dante  hears  a  voice  unspeakable  say  Aspergei  me,  and  ia 
bathed  in  Lethe,  and  thereid%er  cannot  wholly  remember  what 
made  him  to  sin.    Beatrice  says  to  him  smiling, 

*  And  now  bethink  thee  thou  hast  drunk  of  Lethe ; 
And  if  Anom  smoke  the  flame  of  fire  be  argued, 
This  thine  oblivion  doth  conclude  most  clearly 
A  fault  within  thy  Will  elsewhere  intended.' 

And  she  turns  to  her  attendant  maid  saying, 

'See  there  Euno^  from  its  source  forth  flowing. 

Lead  thou  hiru  to  it,  and  as  thou  art  wonted 
His  virtue  partly  dead  do  thou  requicken.' 

1  Danie,  Purg.  xzyiii.  180,  zxxi.  9S,  zxxin.  1S7.  I  owe  this  refereiioe  to  Daait^ 
well  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  F.  M.  Ck>mford.  He  tells  me  that  the  souroe  fkom  wMtk 
Dante  took  £unoi!  is  not  known. 
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And  Dante  comes  back  from  'that  most  holy  wave': 

'Refect  was  I,  and  as  young  plants  renewing 

Their  new  leaves  with  new  shoots,  so  I  in  spirit 
Pure,  and  disposed  to  mount  towards  starry  heaven.' 

The  Eunoe'  of  Dante  is  Qood-Consciou8ne8s,or  the  Consciousness 
of  Good.  It  is  the  result  of  a  purified,  specialized  memory,  from 
which  evil  has  fallen  away.  On  the  tomb-inscriptions  the  formu- 
lary occurs  €vvola^  teal  fivrj^'q^  X^P''^  'for  good  thought  and  remem- 
brance* sake/  where  the  two  are  very  near  together.  It  is  just 
what  the  Orphic  meant  by  his  Remembrance  of  the  Divine,  and, 
when  we  come  to  the  next  tablet,  it  will  seem  probable  that  not 
only  the  idea  of  Gk)od-Consciousness  but  the  very  name  Eunoia 
may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  to  Dante  by  an  analogous  Orphic 
well  j^nnoia. 


Thb  Sybaris  Tablets. 

Six  tablets  still  remain  to  be  considered.  Of  these  five  were  all 
found  in  tombs  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Sybaris,  in  the  modem 
commune  of  Corigliano-Calabro.  Two  of  them  (ill  and  iv)  were 
found  together  in  a  tomb  known  locally  as  the  Timpone  grande. 
They  were  folded  closely  together,  and  lay  near  the  skull  of  the 
skeleton.  Their  contents,  so  far  as  they  can  be  deciphered,  are  as 
follows : 

III.     Timpone  grande  tablet  (a)\ 

*  But  so  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun, 

To  the  right of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man being  ri^ht  warv  in  all  things. 

Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Sufienng.    This  thou  hadst  never  sufiered 

before. 
Thou  art  become  God  from  Man.     A  kid  thou  art  &llen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right 

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia.' 

The  second  line  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  whole  sentence 
or  set  of  sentences  put  for  the  whole,  as  we  might  put  'Therefore 
with  Angels  and  Archangels,'  leaving  those  familiar  with  our 
ritual  to  supply  the  missing  words.  Popular  quotations  and 
extracts  always  tend  to  make  the  grammar  complete  or  at  least 
intelligible. 

>  EiV^  is  the  name  of  a  Nyniph,  apparentlj  a  Naiad ;  see  Boeeher,  8.T. 
*  Naples  Mnseom,  Kaibel,  CI0I8  642.     For  faesimUet  of  this  and  the  following 
tablets,  the  text  of  whioh  presents  many  diffloullies,  see  Appendix,  pp.  6^  664. 
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The  Dame  of  the  well,  'Enooia^'  depends  on  a  oonjectmml 
emendation.  The  tablet  of  course  cannot  be  the  actual  somoe  of 
Dante's  Eunoe.  It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  Dante  invented 
the  name;  he  may  have  known  of  J^nnoia  and  modified  it  to 
^tinoia.  It  has  been  seen  that  Lethe  is  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  Agnoia,  Unconsciousness,  and  to  il^oia  £Vinoia  would  be 
a  fitting  contrast 

The  formularies  that  occur  at  the  end,  the  'Suffering,'  the  'kid' 
and  the  '  groves  of  Phersephoneia,'  will  be  considered  in  relation  to 
other  and  more  complete  tablets  (p.  585). 

With  the  '  Ennoia '  tablet  was  found 

IV.  Timpone  grande  tablet  (b)\  The  inscription  on  thia 
tablet  is  unhappily  as  yet  only  partially  read.  It  appears  to  be 
in  some  cryptic  script. 

The  broken  formularies  of  tablet  (a)  and  the  cryptic  script 
of  (b)  mark  a  stage  in  which  the  Orphic  prescriptions  are  ceasing 
to  be  intelligent  and  intelligible,  and  tending  to  become  cabaUatio 
charms.  Orphism  shared  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  mystio 
religions  to  lapse  into  mere  mechanical  magic.  In  the  Chfdopi  of 
Euripides*,  the  Satyr  chorus,  when  they  want  to  bum  out  the  eye 
of  the  Cyclops,  say  they  know 

'A  real  good  inoantation 
Of  Orpheus,  that  will  make  the  pole  go  round 
Of  its  own  accord ' 


Three  tablets  found  near  Sybaris  yet  remain.  All  these 
found  in  different  tombs  in  the  same  district  as  the  Timpone 
grande  tablets.  In  each  case  the  tablet  lay  near  the  hand  of  the 
skeleton.  The  tombs  were  on  the  estate  of  Baron  Compagno,  who 
presented  the  tablets  to  the  National  Museum  at  Naplea  In 
form  ot  letters  and  in  content  they  offer  close  analogies.  Tbey 
are  all  three  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  and  will  be  considered 
together^. 

1  Bee  Appendix,  p.  661 

»  Eur.  Cycl  64a 

•  NotiMie  degli  Seavi,  ISSO,  Tav*  in%  Figs.  1,  %  8.  WiUi  theM  ihxM  tabltit 
was  foond  a  red-figured  plate  of  Luoanian  fabric  on  which  was  represeDtad  a  wiagtd 
genius  bearing  a  crown. 
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V.  Compagno  tablet  (a)\ 

'  Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
Euklee  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Qods  immortal. 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race, 
But  Fate  laid  me  low  and  the  other  Gkxls  immortal 

starflung  thunderbolt 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired. 
I  have  entered  into  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld. 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  tne  Circle  desired. 
Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal 
A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk.' 

VI.  Compagno  tablet  (by. 

*Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  the  Pure  below, 
Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Qods  and  Daemons. 
For  I  also,  I  avow  me,  am  of  your  blessed  race. 
I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous 

Whether  Fate  laid  me  low  or 

with  starry  thunderbolt 
But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  Holy  Phersephoneia 
That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed.' 

VII.  Compagno  tablet  (c)'. 

But  for  one  or  two  purely  verbal  diflferences  tablet  (c)  is 
precisely  the  same  as  (6).  It  is  written  carelessly  on  both  sides 
of  the  gold  plate,  and  but  for  the  existence  of  (6)  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  out.  Tablet  (6)  has  itself  so  many  omissions 
that  its  interpretation  depends  mainly  on  the  more  complete 
contents  of  (a). 

The  last  tablet  to  be  considered  presents  two  features  of 
special  interest.  First,  the  name  of  its  owner  Caecilia  Secundina^ 
is  inscribed,  and  from  this  fact,  together  with  the  loose  cursive 
script  in  which  it  is  written,  the  tablet  can  be  securely  dated  as 
of  Roman  times.  Second,  the  contents  show  but  too  plainly  that 
the  tablet  was  buried  with  magical  intent. 

VIII.  Ca£cilia  Secundina  tablet 

*She  comes  from  the  Pure,  0  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armour 
Of  Memory  ('tis  a  gift  songful  among  men). 
Caecilia  Secundina,  come,  by  due  rite  grown  to  be  a  goddess.' 


1  Knibel,  CIQIS  641 :  see  Appendix,  p.  667. 

*  Kaibel,  CIOIS  2 :  see  Appendix,  p.  668. 

*  Kaibel,  CIOIS  641.  8:  Bee  Appendix,  p.  668. 

*  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Oaecilia  Seoandina,  though  her  name  snggeets 
connection  with  the  family  of  Pliny  the  Toanger,  whose  original  name  before  his 
adoption  by  his  ancle  C.  Plinias  Becnndoa  was  Pablioa  CcMoilioa  Seeundoa. 
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The  tablet  reads  like  a  brief  compendium  from  the  two 
of  formularies  already  given.  We  have  the  statement  made  to 
Despoina,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus  on  behalf  of  Caecilia  that  she 
comes  from  the  congregation  of  the  pure,  but  it  is  not  followed 
by  the  detailed  confession  of  ritual  performed — that  is,  so  to  speak, 
'  taken  as  read/  Mention  is  further  made  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Caecilia  and  of  Mnemosyne,  but  in  both  cases  after  significant 
fashion.  The  'gift  of  Mnemosyne'  is  now  not  water  from  a  well, 
but  rather  the  tablet  itself,  a  certificate  of  Caecilia's  purity,  in 
verse  {doiSifiov\  and  graven  on  imperishable  gold.  Caecilia  daims 
divine  descent  not  from  the  Orphic  Zagreus  but  from  Zeiis,  who 
as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  479)  took  on,  in  popular  monotheism, 
something  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  2!agreus.  Caecilia's 
theology,  like  that  of  the  Lower  Italy  vases  (pp.  601,  602),  is 
Orphism  made  orthodox,  Olympicized,  conventionalized.  The  last 
lines  are  spoken  not  by  the  Soul  but  by  those  who  receive  the 
Soul,  as  in  Timpone  grande  (a).  Caecilia  is  bidden  to  'cooke,* 
since  '  by  due  rite,'  or  *  by  the  law  '  she  has  become  divine.  It  is 
the  usual  priestly  confusion.  The  Soul  is  divine — that  no  Orphio 
priest  dare  deny — yet  this  divine  soul  needs  the  '  due  ritual,'  or 
the  '  law/  to  make  sure  of  its  divinity — needs  apparently  also  the 
^TrXa,  the  '  armour '  forged  by  mortal  hands.  The  reading  of  this 
word  is  very  uncertain;  it  may  be  merely  an  epithet  'glorious' 
agreeing  with  the  preceding  *  Child  of  Zeus.'  The  word  ftrXa 
means  'gear'  or  'tackle'  as  much  as  'armour,'  though  we  axe 
accustomed  to  translate  it  as  *  armour'  in  St  Paul's  phrases,  'the 
armour  of  righteousness,'  '  the  armour  of  light'  It  is  the 
language  of  symbolism.  The  spiritual  'armour  of  memory'  is 
typified  by,  or  even  identified  with,  the  magic  gear  of  the 
charlatan. 

If  the  mutilated  condition  of  tablet  Yii,  the  illegible  character 
of  iv  and  the  express  statement  of  viii  are  evidence  of  the  lower, 
the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  the  complete  text  of  tablets  Y  and  vi 
are  the  expression  of  its  highest  faith,  of  a  faith  so  high  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  faith,  ancient  or  modem,  has  ever 
out-passed  it. 

Tablets  Y  and  Yi  both  begin  with  a  prayer  or  rather  a  claim 
addressed  to  the  queen  of  the  underworld,  later  defined  as  Pherse- 
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phoDcia  or  Despoina,  and  to  two  gods  called  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. 
The  two  are  manifestly  diflferent  titles  of  the  same  divinity. 
Eukles,  'Qlorious  One/  is  only  known  to  us  from  a  gloss  in 
Hesychiu8^  who  defines  it  as  a  euphemism  for  Hades.  Eubouleus, 
*  He  of  good  Counsel/  the  local  hero  and  underworld  divinity  of 
Eleusis,  the  equivalent  of  Plouton,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Orphic 
Hymns  as  an  epithet  of  Dionysos*.  Eukles  and  Eubouleus  are  in 
fact  only  titles  of  the  one  god  of  Orphism  who  appears  under  many 
forms,  as  Hades,  Zagreus,  Phanes  and  the  like.  The  gist  of  this 
monotheism  will  fall  to  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  theogony 
of  Orpheus  (Chap.  xii.).  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  Eukles-Eubouleus  of  the  tablets,  whom  the  Orphic  in- 
vokes, is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Zagreus  to  whom  the  Cretan 
Orphic  (p.  479)  was  initiated.  To  the  names  named,  i.e.  the 
Queen  of  the  Underworld,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  the  Orphic  adds 
'  the  other  gods  and  daemons.'  This  is  a  somewhat  magical  touch. 
The  ancient  worshipper  was  apt  to  end  his  prayer  with  some  such 
formulary ;  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  any  one  out.  The  word  hai' 
fiov€<:,  daemons  or  subordinate  spirits,  is  significant  at  once  of  the 
lower,  the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  and  as  will  be  seen  later  (p.  666) 
of  its  higher  spirituality.  Orphism  tended  rather  to  the  worship 
of  potencies  (SaCfiove^)  than  of  anthropomorphic  divinities  (Oeol). 

The  Orphic  then  proceeds  to  state  the  general  basis  of  his 
claim :   he  is  of  divine  birth, 

*  For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race.' 
By  this  he  means,  as  has  been  shown  in  examining  the  legend 
of  Zagreus,  that  some  portion  of  the  god  Zagreus  or  Eubouleus  or 
whatever  he  be  called  was  in  him;  his  fathers  the  Titans  had  eaten 
the  god  and  he  sprang  from  their  ashes.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  tablets  is  quite  clear  from  the  words 

'But  Fate  laid  me  low...8tarfluDg  thunderbolt' 

He  identifies  him.self  with  the  whole  human  race  as  'dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.'  If  this  were  all,  his  case  were  hopeless ;  'dust 
we  are  and  unto  dust  we  must  return.'  He  urges  at  the  outset 
another  claim, 

'  Out  of  the  pure  I  come.' 

'  Hesyoh.  §.v.  B^«rX^. 

'  Orph.  Hymn,  zzz.  6,  7,  and  aee  Abel,  Orphiea  s.t. 
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That  is,  as  an  Orphio  I  am  purified  by  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Orphics.  He  presents  as  it  were  his  certificate  of  spiritual 
health,  he  is  free  from  all  contagion  of  evil.  *  Bearer  is  certified 
pure,  coming  from  a  congregation  of  pure  people.'  In  like  fibshion 
in  the  Eg^yptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (Na  cxxv.)  after  the  long 
negative  confession  made  to  Osiris  the  soul  says,  'I  am  pare,' 
'I  am  pure,'  'I  am  pure,'  'I  am  pure.'  He  then  proceeds  to 
recite  his  creed,  or  rather  in  ancient  fashion^  to  confess  or 
acknowledge  the  ritual  acts  he  has  performed.  The  gist  of  them 
each  and  all  is,  '  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found,'  or  as 
we  should  put  it,  '  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.'  He  does 
not  himself  say,  I  am  a  god — that  might  be  overbold — but  the 
answer  he  looks  for  comes  clear  and  unmistakeable, 

'  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  Qod  instead  of  mortal' 

The  confession  he  makes  of  ritual  acts  is  so  instruotiTe 
as  to  his  convictions,  so  expresses  his  whole  attitude  towards 
religion  that  it  must  be  examined  sentence  by  sentence. 

I  say  advisedly  confession  of  ritual  a^cta,  because  each  of  the 
little  sentences  describes  in  the  past  tense  an  action  performed, 
'I  have  escaped,'  'I  have  set  my  feet,'  'I  have  crept/  'I  have 
fallen.'  These  several  acts  described  are,  I  believe,  statements  of 
actual  ritual  performed  on  earth  by  the  Orphic  candidate  for 
initiation,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  performed  lies  his 
certainty  of  ultimate  bliss.  They  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  Eleusinian  confession  formularies, '  I  have  fisisted,  I  have 
drunk  the  kykeon*  (p.  154). 

The  Ritual  FoRMUUiRiEa 
The  first  article  in  the  creed  or  confession  of  the  Orphic  soul  is 

*  I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel' 

The  notion   of  existence  as  a  Wheel,  a  cycle  of  life  upon  life 
ceaselesjsly  revolving,  in  which  the  soul  is  caught,  from  the  tangle 

1  In  magical  papyri  the  utterance  of  certain  ff^/ipoka  or  tokana  ia  arged  aa  a 
plea  for  acceptance : 

¥€vco¥  ifAolt  IdTOfuu,  5rt  ff^fjLpoXa  /iiMTtird  ^pd^. 
See  IHeterich,  Abraxas,  p.  D7. 
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and  turmoil  of  which  it  seeks  and  at  last  finds  rest/ is  familiar  to 
us  from  the  symbolism  of  Buddha.  Herodotus^  expressly  says 
that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  immortal,  born  and  reborn  in  various  incarnations,  and  this 
doctrine  he  adds  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks. 
To  Plato'  it  was  already  'an  ancient  doctrine  that  the  souls  of 
men  that  come  Here  are  from  There  and  that  they  go  There 
again  and  come  to  birth  from  the  dead.'  It  was  indeed  a  very 
ancient  saying  or  doctrine.  It  has  already  been  observed  in 
discussing  (p.  179)  the  mythology  of  the  Keres  and  Tritopatores. 
Orpheus  took  it  as  he  took  so  many  ancient  things  that  lay  to  his 
hand,  and  moralized  it  Rebirth,  reincarnation,  became  for  him 
new  birth.  The  savage  logic  which  said  that  life  could  only  come 
from  life,  that  new  souls  are  old  souls  reborn  in  endless  succession, 
was  transformed  by  him  into  a  Wheel  or  cycle  of  ceaseless  purga- 
tion. So  long  as  man  has  not  severed  completely  his  brotherhood 
with  plants  and  animals,  not  realized  the  distinctive  marks  and 
attributes  of  his  humanity,  he  will  say  with  Empedocles': 

'Once  on  a  time  a  youth  was  I,  and  I  was  a  maiden, 
A  bunh,  a  bird,  and  a  fish  with  scales  that  gleam  in  the  ocean.' 

To  Plato  the  belief  in  the  rebirth  of  old  souls  was  *  an  ancient 
doctrine,'  but  because  the  Orphics  gave  it  a  new  mystical  content 
the  notion  was  for  the  most  part  fathered  on  Orpheus  or 
Pythagoras.  Diogenes  Laertius*,  who  is  concerned  to  glorify 
Pythagoras,  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  assert  that  'the  soul 
went  round  in  a  changing  Wheel  .of  necessity,  being  bound  down 
now  in  this  now  in  that  animal.'  A  people  who  saw  in  a  chance 
snake  the  soul  of  a  hero  would  have  no  difficulty  in  formulating 
a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They  need  not  have  borrowed  it 
from  Egypt,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  Egypt,  the 
home  of  animal  worship,  helped  out  the  doctrine  by  emphasizing 
the  sanctity  of  animal  life.  The  almost  ceremonial  tenderness 
shown  to  animals  by  the  Pythagorean  Orphics  is  an  Egyptian 
rather  than  a  Greek  characteristic.     The  notion  of  kinship  with 

»  Herod.  II.  122. 

*  Plat.  Phaedo,  70  c.  Plato  maj  hare  had  some  Orphic  rite  Tagaelj  in  his 
mind  in  the  Phaednu.  The  Boal  efloapes  bj  wings  from  the  inflide  of  the  sphere 
into  heavenly  places  (248  c). 

*  Emped.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  vn.  77.  ^  Diog.  Laert.  tii.  12. 
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the  brute  creation  harmonized  well  with  the  somewhat  elaborate 
and  self-conscious  humility  of  the  Orphic. 

What  precisely  the  ritual  of  the  Wheel  was  we  do  not  know. 
That  there  was  an  actual  WheeP  in  the  rites  and  that  some  form 
of  symbolical  release  was  enacted  is  probable.  It  is  indeed  almost 
certain,  as  we  know  that  Wheels  formed  part  of  the  sacred 
furniture  of  certain  sanctuaries.  It  is  worth  noting  that  on 
Orphic  vases  of  Lower  Italy  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  599)  wheela 
are  suspended  in  the  palace  of  Hades  and  Persephone,  and  these 
are  of  two  kinds,  solid  and  spoked,  designed  probably  for  quite 
different  uses.  The  grammarian  Dionjrsios,  sumamed  the  Thniciany 
wrote  a  book  on  'The  Interpretation  of  the  Symbolism  that  has 
to  do  with  Wheels/  which  probably  contained  just  the  necessary 
missing  information.  Clement'  has  preserved  for  us  one  valuable 
sentence  which  makes  the  ritual  use  of  Wheels  a  certainty.  '  People 
signify  actions/  he  says,  *  not  only  by  words  but  by  symbols,  by 
words  as  in  tho  caso  of  the  Delphic  utterances  "Nothing  too 
much  "  and  ''Know  thyself/'  and  in  like  manner  by  symbols  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Wheel  that  is  turned  round  in  the  precincts  of 
the  gods  and  that  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians.'  Dionysios 
is  probably  right.  The  Wheel  like  the  Well  may  have  come  from 
Egypt,  or  from  Egyptianized  Crete. 

Hero  of  Alexandria'  in  his  curious  treatise  on  'Machines 
moved  by  air'  twice  mentions  Wheels  as  in  ritual  use.  'In 
Egyptian  sanctuaries  there  are  Wheels  of  bronze  against  the 
door-posts,  nnd  they  are  moveable  so  that  those  who  enter  may 
set  them  in  motion,  because  of  the  belief  that  bronze  purifies; 
and  there  are  vessels  for  purifying  so  that  those  who  enter  may 

1  The  K<tK\ot  of  the  ritea  was  probably  a  real  wheel,  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
it  was  a  circle  drawn  round  the  neophyte  out  of  which  he  escaped.  Psellus  {wnfi 
dat/udi'wi')  records  an  old  Bacchic  rite  in  which  demons  were  expelled  by  the  motion 
of  leaping  out  of  a  circle  of  Hre :  rvpd  6i  ToWii  jci/kX^  tiA  repiypd^Tft  i^^XoMmt 
TTJs  <p\oy6s.  rii^  6i  xal  touto  rrjs  TaXaias  (kLKXtlas,  Iva  fiij  \4yu  fuu^lat  fUpot...6  64  7c 
k^kXos  Karoxvi  ix^i  dura/uf.  The  wheel  and  the  magic  meameric  circle  may  have 
got  'contaminated.? 

^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  y.  p.  242,  6id  di  0'vfi/36Xcar,  un  6  t€  rpox^t  6  arpt^6fu^9t  ip 
roit  tCj¥  6€U¥  rttiivwip  tthjcvcfiipot  Tap6.  Alyvwrlum. 

I  have  throughout  translated  kOkXos  by  wheel.  The  same  idea  ib  rendered 
indifTerently  by  rpox^t  and  KvKXoty  though  xuxXot  occurs  more  fre<iueDtly:  of.  Proolas, 
ad  Tim.  p.  330  a,  kvkXos  tijs  ytp^aaast  iff  T(f  Ttjt  tlfiapfU¥ifs...TpoxV'  ^^®  same  thing 
is  in  English  a  *  cycle,'  in  American  a  '  wheel.'  In  tlie  Orphic  Hades  of  Vexgil  the 
Ki/xXot  is  a  rota. 

^  Hero  Alex.  Pneum.  x.  82  and  11.  82,  BriaavpoO  KaraeKtvii  rpox^  fx^rof 
<rrp€it>6titPov  x'-^^^^^  ^'  xaXerrai  iyyiarifpio^. 
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purify  themselves.  The  problem  is  how  to  arrange  so  that  when  . 
the  Wheel  is  turned  the  water  may  flow  mechanically  so  that 
as  aforesaid  it  may  be  sprinkled  for  purifying/  The  problem  which 
Hero  faced  mechanically  the  Orphics  solved  in  metaphor — how  to 
connect  the  Wheel  with  purification.  It  was  not  difficult.  Bronze, 
as  Hero  notes,  was  supposed  to  be  a  purifier;  in  another  section 
he  says  the  Wheel  was  actually  called  Hagnistertony  the  thing  for 
purification.  Each  metal  when  first  it  comes  into  use  is  regarded 
as  having  magical  properties.  A  resonant  metal  was  of  special 
use  because  it  frightened  away  bogeys.  Simaetha'  in  her  in- 
cantations cries 

*The  goddess  at  the  CroaswaTs.     Sound  the  gong' 

and  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  remarks  instructively  that 
bronze  was  sounded  at  eclipses  of  the  moon,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
held  to  be  pure  and  to  have  the  power  of  warding  off  pollutions, 
and  he  quotes  the  treatise  of  Apollodorus  'Concerning  the  Qods' 
as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  bronze  was  in  use  in  all 
kinds  of  consecration  and  purification.  It  was  appropriate  to  the 
dead,  he  adds,  and  at  Athens  the  Hierophant  beats  a  gong  when 
Kore  is  invoked. 

Here  again  we  have  a  primitive  superstition  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the'  Orphic.  He  is  familiar  with  bronze-beating  as  a  piece 
of  apotropaic  ritual ;  he  sees,  probably  in  an  Egyptian  temple, 
a  bronze  wheel  known  by  some  name  that  he  translates  as  *a 
thing  for  purifying';  he  has  a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
an  ardent  longing  after  purification;  he  puts  them  all  together 
and  says  with  Proclus*  the  one  salvation  offered  by  the  creator  is 
that  the  spirit  free  itself  from  the  wheel  of  birth.  'This  is  what 
those  who  are  initiated  by  Orpheus  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  pray 
that  they  may  attain,  to 

** Cease  from  the  Wheel  and  breathe  again  from  ilL"' 

The  notion  of  escape  whether  from  the  tomb  of  the  body,  or 
from    the  restless  Wheel   or  from  the  troubled  sea,  haunts  the 

^  Theocr.  ii.  3G  Rchol.  iidwtp  wp^  woffttp  d^oo-fcM-cr  koI  droKdBapctM  oArf  ixp^'^^ 
u>f  4>-n(n  Kal  'Awo\\68<apos  h  t(^  T€pl  BtQf,  For  a  fall  disoumion  of  the  apotropaio 
UKOH  of  bronzo  gongs  boo  Mr  A.  U,  Gook,  *  The  Gong  at  Dodona,*  JJLS.  vol.  zxii. 
1<K)2,  p.  5. 

'  Procl.  in  PUt.  Tim,  ▼.  330,  ijf  xal  ol  rap*  *Op^l  rif  Aiori/<ry  jrcU  rf  K6pTg 
Te\ov/JL€voi  ri;x<<»'  e^xoyrcu' 

KvkXov  r*  aS  X^^cu  rol  dvawptOaai  icauciinfrof. 
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Orphic,  haunts  Plato,  haunts  Euripides,  lends  him  lovely  meta- 
phors of  a  fawn  escaped,  makes  his  Bacchants  sing^ 

'  Hapuy  he,  od  the  weary  sea 
Who  hath  n^  the  tempest  and  won  the  haven. 
Happy  whoso  hath  risen  ftiee 
Above  hb  striving.' 

The  downward  steps  from  purification  to  penance,  from  penance 
to  vindictive  punishment,  were  easy  to  take  and  swiftly  taken. 
Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Er,  though  he  knows  of  purification,  is  not 
free  from  this  dismal  and  barren  eschatology  of  vengeance  and 
retribution.  On  Lower  Italy  vases  under  Orphic  influence,  as  will 
later  be  seen  (p.  G05),  great  Ananke,  Necessity  herself,  is  made  to 
hold  a  scourge  and  behave  like  a  Fury.  That  such  notions  were 
not  alien  to  Orphism  is  clear  from  the  line  in  tablet  YI : 
<I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteoas.' 

The  deeds  unrighteous  are  not  only  the  soul's  own  personal 
sins  but  his  hereditary  taint,  the  '  ancient  woe '  that  is  his  as  the 
heir  of  the  earth-born  Titans. 

The  next  avowal  is 

Ifxfprov  d*  ini^v  (TT€<^avov  voa\  Kapvakiiioun, 
*1  have  iiassod  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired.' 

It  occurs  in  a  second  form,  thus : 

IfjLfpTov  d*  dntfiap  trrt^avov  noa\  napirdXifiouri, 
'  I  have  |>a8sed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  form  is  correct.  It  may  be  that  both 
were  indispensable,  that  the  neophyte  had  to  pass  first  into  and 
then  out  of  a  ring  or  circle. 

The  word  iirifiaiva}  (I  step  on  or  over)  is  of  course  frequently 
used  metaphorically  with  the  meaning  '  I  entered  on,  embarked 
on.'  It  might  therefore  be  possible  to  translate  the  words  as 
'  with  eager  feet  I  entered  on,  i.e.  I  obtained,  the  crown  I  longed 
for.'  But  as  the  word  arii^vo^  means  not  only  a  crown  for  the 
head,  but  a  ring  or  circle,  a  thing  that  encloses,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  take  it  here  in  its  wider  sensed    The  mystic  has  escaped 

>  Eur.  Bacch.  001. 

'  Dr  Diuterich  in  his  valuable  tract  De  UymnU  Orphicit  capitula  quittque  Wk.j% 
(p.  55) :  <rW0arot  e«t  qui  cingii  loca  beatorum,  vel  prata  ilia  ipsa  deaiderata.    Bimlli 
noiione  vox  aritpawot  usurpatur  in  Orphicorum  Argonautioorum  versa  71 
avrUa  ol  rW^cu'of  koX  rcixof  ipvfupiuf 
AlrjTiu  KariipaiPt  kqX  dXo-ca. 
His  iDterpretation  suggested  that  given  in  the  text,  though  the  two  are  not  i 
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from  the  Wheel  of  Purgation,  he  passes  with  eager  feet  over  the 
Ring  or  circle  that  includes  the  bliss  he  longs  for,  he  enters  and 
perhaps  passes  out  of  some  sort  of  sacred  enclosure.  As  to  the 
actual  rite  performed  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  Possibly  the 
innermost  shrine  was  garlanded  about  with  mystic  magical  flowers. 
This  is  however  pure  conjecture.  We  know*  that  the  putting 
on  of  garlands  or  ari^fiaTa  was  the  final  stage  of  initiation 
for  Ilicropliants  and  other  priests,  a  stage  that  was  as  it  were 
Consecration  and  Ordination  in  one;  but  the  putting  on  of 
garlands  is  not  the  entering  of  a  garlanded  enclosure,  and  it  is 
the  entering  of  an  enclosure  that  the  '  eager  feet '  seem  to  imply. 

Next  comes  the  clause, 

dfCTTroiVnr  d*  vno  koXttop  *ivtf  x^oviat  /SnircXcmr. 
*  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  boeom  of  Despoiua,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.' 

That  this  clause  is  an  avowal  of  an  actual  rite  performed 
admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  'token'  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Mother :  *  I  have  passed  down  into  the  bridal- 
chamber,'  but  here  the  symbolism  seems  to  be  rather  of  birth 
than  marriage.  In  discussing  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  (p.  244),. 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  *  second -fated  man*  had  to  be  reboru 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  rebirth  was 
a  mimetic  birth'.  The  sjime  ceremony  was  gone  through  among 
some  peoples  at  adoption*.  Dionysos  himself  in  Orphic  hymns  is 
called  vTroKoXiru^  *  he  who  is  beneath  the  bosom.'  If  the  rites  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  performance  this  rite  of  birth 
or  adoption  must  have  taken  place  within  the  Circle,  after  the 
entrance  into  and  before  the  exit  from. 

In  the  highest  grades  of  initiation  not  only  was  there  a  new 
birth  but  also  a  new  name  given,  a  beautiful  custom  still  preserved 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Lucian^  makes  Lexiphanes  tell  of  a  man 
callc<l  Deinias,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  addressed 
the  Uierophant  and  the  Dadouchos  by  name, '  and  that  when  he 

*  Then.  Smyrn.  Mathrm.  i.  p.  18,  rerdpT-iy  hi  t  6^  koX  rAof  rift  iwowrtlat  drddco-ct 
Koi  (TTffifxdTwv  ^wl0€<Tit...dqi8ovxlat  tvxAkto  ^  Upo^orrfat  If  ripot  AXXifS  Icpotfi^t. 

^  lIcRych.  R.v.  5€vr(p6woTfwt'  i)  6  dei)r<por  Scd  ywaucfiov  kUKtov  diadil^'  ut  t$ot  ^r 
irapa  ^AOrjvaloit  Ik  btxnipov  ytvvaaBai. 
»  Died.  IV.  39. 

*  Luc.  Tsfriph.  10,  /rai  raOra  €v  (I6ijirt  Sri  4^  ovrep  u^tfitA^i^ar  AxuivvfuA  ri  tlfi  jral 
o^k(ti  dvofiaarol  u>s  Ar  Ufnitpvuoi  Ifdri  ytytPiifUpw,  Caei^tfOfxp  here  olearly  nuurki  the 
final  stage  of  initiation  onlj  open  to  prieete:  it  is  praotieallj  *  ordination.* 

H.  38 
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well  knew  that  from  the  time  they  are  consecrated  they  are  name- 
less and  can  no  longer  be  named,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
have  from  that  time  holy  names.' 

The  last  affirmation  of  the  mystic  is 

*  A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk,' 

a  sentence  which  occurred,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  second 
person,  on  tablet  ill. 

The  quaint  little  formulary  is  simple  almost  to  fittuity. 
Mysticism,  in  its  attempt  to  utter  the  ineffable,  often  verges  on 
imbecility. 

Before  we  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ritual  act  performed,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  symbolism 
of  the  kid  and  the  milk.  It  is  significant  that  in  both  cases  the 
formulary  occurs  immodiatoly  after  another  statement: 

^Thou  Hhalt  be  Qod  instead  of  mortal.' 

It  would  seem  that  about  the  kid  there  is  something  divine. 
Eriphos  according  to  Hesycliius'  was  a  title  of  Diooysos. 
Stephanus'  the  Byzantine  says  that  Dionysos  bore  the  title 
Kriphios  among  the  Metapontians,  i.e.  in  the  very  neighbour- 
hood where  these  Orphic  tablets  were  engraved.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  not  only  a  Bull-Dionysos  (Eiraphiotes)  but  a 
Kid-l)ionysos  (Eriphos),  and  this  was  just  the  sort  of  title  that 
the  Orphics  would  be  likely  to  seize  on  and  mysticize.  In  the 
Bacchae  it  has  been  seen  (p.  445)  that  there  seems  to  attach  a 
»ort  of  special  sanctity  to  young  wild  things,  a  certain  mystic 
symbolism  about  the  fawn  cscape<l,  and  the  nursing  mothers 
who  suckle  the  young  of  wolves  and  deer.  It  may  be  that  each 
one  thought  licr  nursling  was  a  Baby-0(xl.  Christian  children 
to  this  (lay  are  called  Christ's  Lambs  because  Christ  is  the  Laiub 
of  God,  and  Clement' joining  new  and  old  together  says:  'This 
is  the  mountain  beloved  of  Cod,  not  the  place  of  tragedies  like 
Cithaeron   but  consecrated  to  the  dramas  of  truth,  a  mount  of 

*  Hesych.  B.v.'E/x^ot*  Atdyixrof. 

*  Steph.  B>z.  B.v.  \ib¥V(xoi'  ^EfA^ot  wapa  MeravofWotf. 

^  ('lem.  Al.  Prutr.  xn.  119,  fiaKxtuovai  ii  cV  avri}  oi>x  al  £eM^Xi|t  iH^t  nptumlmt 
d5cX0ai  al  fiaunibts  al  bvaayvw  KfHapofday  pLVoOfuvai  dXXd  too  Otw  l^iryaWfpct  ml 
dfiyddis  al  naXal  rd  atfiydk  tov  \6yov  Oivwl^ovTai  6(>yia  x^P<*^  iytlpowrai  trllL 
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sobriety  shaded  with  the  woods  of  purity.  And  there  revel  on  it 
not  the  Maenads,  sisters  of  Semele  the  thunderstruck,  initiated  in 
the  impure  feast  of  flesh,  but  the  daughters  of  Qod,  fair  Lambs 
who  celebrate  the  holy  rites  of  the  Word,  raising  a  sober  choral 
chant/ 

The  initiated  then  believed  himself  new  bom  as  a  young 
divine  animal,  as  a  kid,  one  of  the  god's  many  incarnations;  and 
as  a  kid  he  falls  into  milk.  Milk  was  a  god-given  drink  before 
the  coming  of  wine,  and  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysos  was  shown 
not  only  by  wine  but  by  milk  and  honeyM 

^Thcn  streams  the  earth  with  milk,  yea  streams 
With  wine  and  honey  of  the  bee.' 

Out  on  the  mountain  of  Cithaeron  he  gives  his  Maenads 
draughts  of  miraculous  wine,  and  also* 

*  If  any  lips 
Sought  whiter  draughts,  with  dipping  fingor-ti|)8 
They  pressed  the  sod,  and  gushing  from  the  ground 
Came  springs  of  milk.    And  reed-wands  ivy-crowned 
Kan  with  sweet  honey.' 

The  symbolism  of  honey,  the  nectar  of  gods  and  men,  does 
not  here  concern  us,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  how  honey,  used 
in  ancient  days  to  embalm  the  dead  body,  became  the  symbol  of 
eternal  bliss.  A  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  first  century  A.D. 
runs  as  follows': 

'  Here  lies  Boethoe  Muse- bedewed,  undying 
Joy  hath  he  of  sweet  sleep  in  honey  lying.' 

Boethos  lies  in  honey,  the  mystic  falls  into  milk,  both  are 
symbols  taken  from  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  NephaXia  and 
mysticized. 

The  question  remains — what  was  the  exact  ritual  of  the  falling 
into  milk?  The  ritual  formulary  is  not  hriov  yoKa  *I  drank  milk,' 
but  eirerov  €<?  ydXa  '  I  fell  into  milk.'  Did  the  neophyte  actually 
fall  into^  a  bath  of  milk,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 'I  stepped  on  the 

»  Eur.  Bacch.  142.  «  Eur.  Baceh,  706. 

*  O.  Beimdorf,  Grab$chri/t  von  Telmetioi  (Sonderabdmok  aos  der  Festaohrift 
fur  Th.  Gomperz),  p.  404: 

*'Ey0a  B6if0ot  dv^^  /lowrhpfnrrot  (hn*or  Iwki 

*  M.  Salomon  Reinach  (*  Une  formule  Orphiqae,*  Rev.  Areh,  xzztx.  1901, 
p.  202)  takcB  wlwTdv  i%  to  be  meiaphorioal  and  compares  incidere  in  and  the  French 
tnmher  itur.  lUit  the  division  of  verb  and  prepoaition  and  the  fact  that  the  sentence 
ifl  a  religious  formulary  are  against  this  light  coUoqiiial  aenae.    If  the  expreesion 
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crown  I  longed  for/  is  the  ritual  act  of  drinking  milk  from  the 
beginning  nietapliorically  described  ?  The  question  unhappily 
cannot  with  certainty  be  decided.  The  words  '  I  fell  into  milk' 
are  not  even  exactly  what  we  should  expect  if  a  rite  of  Baptism 
were  described;  of  a  rite  of  immersion  in  milk  we  have  no 
evidence. 

It  is  however  from  primitive  rites  of  Baptism  that  we  get 
most  light  as  to  the  general  symbolism  of  the  formulary.  In 
the  primitive  Church  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  was  immediately 
followed  by  Coinnumion.  The  custom  is  still  preserved  among  the 
Copts'.  The  neophyte  drank  not  only  of  wine  but  also  of  a  cup 
of  milk  and  honey  mixed*,  those  'new  born  in  Christ'  partook 
of  the  food  of  babes.  Our  Church  has  severed  Communion  from 
Baptism  and  lost  the  symbolism  of  milk  and  honey,  nor  does 
she  any  longer  crown  her  neophytes  after  Baptism'. 

S.  Jerome^  complains  in  Protestant  fashion  that  much  was  done 
in  the  Church  of  his  days  from  tnulition  that  had  not  i-eally  the 
sanction  of  Holy  Writ.  This  tradition  which  the  early  Church  so 
wisely  and  beautifully  followed  can  only  have  come  from  pagan 
sources.  Among  the  unsanctioned  rites  S.  Jerome  mentions  the 
cup  of  milk  and  honey.  That  the  cup  of  milk  and  honey  was 
pagan  we  know  from  a  beautiful  prescription  preserveil  in  one  of 
the  magic  papyri^  in  which  the  worshipper  is  thus  instructed: 
'  Take  the  honey  with  the  milk,  drink  of  it  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  there  shall  be  in  thy  heart  something  that  is  divine.' 

i*  metaphorical  it  lias  a  close  analogy  iu  Tiwrap  i%  yivtviP,  Porphyry  says  (De  Amir. 
Nymph.  13)  of  the  kouIh  drai^  is  yivtviw  wimoinv.  It  may  I  think  be  worth  uoting 
that  in  Egypt,  when  the  iK)Iea  of  the  feet  (uf  the  mummy)  which  had  trodden  Uie 
mire  of  earth  were  removeil,  the  gods  were  prayed  to  grant  milk  to  the  OairU  that 
he  might  bathe  his  feet  in  it.  See  Wiedemann,  Aiicieni  Egyptian  DocirUu  of 
Iinmurtality,  p.  48. 

1  Usener,  '  Milch  uud  Honig,'  Rhein.  Mu$.  1902,  Heft  2,  p.  177. 

'•<  Teitull.  de  corona  militit  3:  dehino  ter  mergitamur...uude  Buscepti  laotis 
et  mellis  concordiam  praogustanius. 

^  Fur  a  full  account  of  the  complex  and  beautiful  ceremony  of  prtiuitive 
Baptism  see  Didaskaliae  J'raymenta  Verotietuia  latina^  ed.  Kttaulcr  (Lips.  IMO), 
pp.  111—113,  and  E.  Trumpf,  Abh.  d,  philoi.-phUul,  CI.  dcr  K.  lUtyer,  Alt.  d.  iriM. 
XIV.  3,  p.  ISO. 

*  S.  Hieron.  Altercat.  TmcI/.  et  orthodox,  o.  8,  t.  11,  p.  ISO*:  nam  et  multA  alia 
quae  JKT  traditioneui  in  ecclcsiis  obscrvanlur  auctoritatem  sibi  scriptae  legui 
usurpaverunt,  velut  in  lavacro  ter  caput  mergitare  deinde  egresso  lactis  el  mellis 
praegustare  coucordiam. 

»  '  Berliner  Zaubur-papyrus,'  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1865,  p.  120.  20:  col  Xafiim 
t6  7dXa  aifv  Ttf  {fjJXi)Ti  dw6wi€  t^  di^aroX^  iiXlov  xal  iarai  n  ivBtWf  er  ry   9% 
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The  milk  and  honey  can  be  materialized  into  a  future  'happy 
land'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  the  promise  of  the  magical 
papyrus  is  the  utmost  possible  guerdon  of  present  spiritual 
certainty.     We  find  in  every  sacrament  what  we  bring. 

If  the  formularies  inscribed  on  the  tablets  have  been  actually 
recited  while  the  Orphic  was  alive  we  naturally  ask — When  and 
at  what  particular  Mysteries  ?  To  this  question  no  certain  answer 
can  be  returned.     Save  for  one  instance, 

*  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Deepoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld,' 

the  formularies  of  the  tablets  bear  no  analogy  either  to  the 
tokens  of  Eleusis  or  to  those  of  the  Qreat  Mother.  The  Greater 
Mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  preceded,  we  know,  by  Lesser  Mysteries 
celebrated  at  Agra*,  a  suburb  of  Athens.  These  mysteries  were 
sacred  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  rather  than  to  Demeter,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  tablets  there  is  no  mention  of  Demeter,  no 
trace  of  agricultural  intent ;  the  whole  gist  is  eschatological.  But, 
found  as  they  are  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy,  it  is  more  probable 
that  these  tablets  refer  to  Orphic  mysteries  pure  and  simple 
before  Orphic  rites  have  blended  with  those  of  the  Wine-God. 
Pythagoras,  tradition'  says,  was  initiated  in  Crete ;  he  met  there 
'one  of  the  Idaean  Daktyls  and  at  their  hands  was  purified  by 
a  thunderbolt;  he  lay  from  dawn  outstretched  face-foremoet  by 
the  sea  and  by  night  lay  near  a  river  covered  with  fillets  from  the 
fleece  of  a  black  lamb,  and  he  went  down  into  the  Idaean  cave 
holding  black  wool  and  spent  there  the  accustomed  thrice  nine 
hallowed  days  and  beheld  the  seat  bedecked  every  year  for  Zeus, 
and  he  engraved  an  inscription  about  the  tomb  with  the  title 
"Pythagoras  to  Zeus"  of  which  the  beginning  is: 

**  Here  in  death  lies  Zan,  whom  they  call  Zeus," 

and  after  his  stay  in  Crete  he  went  to  Italy  and  settled  in 
Croton.' 

The  story  looks  as  if  Pythagoras  had  brought  to  Italy  from 
Crete  Orphic  rites  in  all  their  primitive  freshness.     The  religion 

^  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  'Aypa '  x<^pl[oi'...rp6 r^  w6\tut  ip  i  rd  lUKfA  /tvrHjpia  4virt\tirtu 
filtn)tia  tC)¥  wtpl  rbv  ^i6¥vc».  These  Lesser  Mysteries  were  oelebnited  in  the  month 
Aiithenterion  sacred  to  Dionysos,  see  p.  559.  For  Persephone  see  Sohol.  Ar.  Plut, 
845,   Yfaap  8i  rd  fiiv  /iey6Xa  rijt  A^fotrpos  rd  di  /UKfA  nffprf^6nyt. 

•  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag.  17. 
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of  Dionysos  was  not  the  only  faith  that  taught  man  he  ooald 
become  a  god.  The  Egyptian  also  believed  that  when  dead  he  could 
become  Osiris.  The  Orphic  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy  may  have 
had  rites  dealing  with  his  conduct  in  the  next  world  more  directly 
than  those  of  the  Great  Mother  or  of  Eleusis. 

This  is  made  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  we  certainly 
know  that  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans  had  special  burial  rite% 
strictly  confined  to  the  initiated.  Of  this  Plutarch^  incidentally 
gives  clear  evidence  in  his  discourse  of  '  The  Daemon  of  Socrates.' 
A  young  Pythagorean,  Lysis,  came  to  Thebes  and  died  there  and 
was  buried  by  his  Theban  friends.  His  ghost  appeared  in  a  dream 
to  the  Pythagorean  friends  he  had  left  in  Italy.  The  Pythagoreans. 
more  skilled  in  these  matters  than  modern  psychical  experts,  had 
a  certain  sign  by  which  they  knew  the  apparition  of  a  dead  man 
from  the  phantasm  of  the  living.  They  got  anxious  as  to  how 
Lysis  had  l>een  buried,  for  'there  is  something  special  and  sacro- 
sanct (oaiov)  that  takes  place  at  the  burial  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not  attain  this  rite  they 
think  that  they  will  fail  in  reaching  the  very  happy  end  that  is 
proper  to  them.'  So  concerned  were  some  of  the  Pythagoreans 
that  they  wished  to  have  the  body  of  Lysis  disinterred  and 
brought  to  Italy  to  be  reburied.  Accordingly  one  of  them, 
Theanor,  started  for  Thebes  to  make  enquiries  as  to  what  had 
been  done.  Ife  was  directed  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  the 
tomb  and  went  in  the  evening  to  offer  libations,  and  he  invoked 
the  soul  of  Lysis  to  give  inspired  direction  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  '  As  the  night  went  on,'  Theanor  recounts, '  I  saw  nothing, 
but  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  say  "  Move  not  that  which  should 
not  be  moved,"  for  the  body  of  Lysis  was  buried  by  his  friends 
with  sacrosanct  ceremonies  (oaicj^),  and  his  spirit  is  already 
separated  from  it  and  set  free  into  another  birth,  having  obtained 
a  share  in  another  spirit.'  On  en()uiry  next  morning  Theanor 
found  that  Lysis  had  imparted  to  a  friend  all  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  so  that  the  funeral  rites  had  been  performed  after 
Pythagorean  fashion. 

What  precisely  the  oaia,  the  sacrosanct  rites,  were  we  cannot 

>  Plut.  d£  Gen,  Soer,  zvi.  fan  ydp  n  7cr6fi€ror  l^q,  wtpl  rdt  ra^t  rCi^  UvBayopuaSiw 
Sciop  ob  fiii  rvx^i'Tct  ou  ^Kov^itv  dwix^iir  t6  naxapwri^  koX  oUuw  Tfkot...iaUn  y^  bw^ 
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in  detail  say,  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  something  special 
was  clone  for  the  man  who  had  been  finally  initiated,  who  was  like 
the  Cretan  mystic  oaiwdeh,  'consecrated/  This  something  may 
have  included  the  burial  with  his  body  of  tablets  inscribed  with 
sentences  from  his  '  Book  of  the  Dead.'  This  I  think  is  implied 
in  a  familiar  passage  of  Plato.     Socrates  in  the  Phaedo^  says  that 

*  the  journey  to  Hades  does  not  seem  to  him  a  simple  road  like 
that  described  by  Aeschylus  in  the  Telephos.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  neither  simple  nor  one.  If  it  were  there  would  be  no  need  of 
guides.  But  it  appears  in  point  of  fact  to  have  many  partings 
of  the  ways  and  circuits.  And  this/  he  adds,  *  I  say  conjecturing 
it  from  the  customary  and  sacrosanct  (oaitov)  rites  which  we 
observe  in  this  world.*  The  customary  rites  {vofiifia)  were  for 
each  and  all ;  the  sacrosanct  rites  (oaia)  were  for  the  initiated 
only,  for  they  only  were  sacrosanct  (oo-ioi). 

The  Pythagoreans  we  know  revived  the  custom  of  burial  in 
the  earth,  which  had  been  at  least  in  part  superseded  by  the 
Northern  pmctice  of  cremation.  It  was  part  of  their  general 
return  to  things  primitive.  Elarth  was  the  kingdom  of  '  Despoina, 
Queen  of  the  underworld,'  who  was  more  to  them  than  Zeus  of 
the  upper  air.  To  their  minds  bent  on  symbolism  burial  itself 
would  be  a  consecration,  they  would  remember  that  to  the 
Athenians  the  dead  were  Ai/^if/rpeto^',  Demeter's  people,  that 
burial  was  refused  to  the  traitor  because  he  was  unworthy  'to 
be  consecrated  by  earth',*  and  burial  in  itself  may  well  have 
been  to  them  as  to  Antigone  a  mystic  marriage: 

*  I  have  sunk  botieath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.* 

b.    Orphic  Vases  of  Lower  Italy. 

Orphic  religion,  as  seen  on  the  tablets  just  discussed,  is  singu- 
larly free  from  '  other- worldliness/  It  is  a  religion  promising, 
indeed,  immortality,  but  instinct  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of 
future  rewards  as  with  the  ardent  longing  after  perfect  purity ;  it 
is  concerned  with  the  state  of  a  soul  rather  than  with  its  circum- 

*  Plat.  Phaedo,  IDS  a,  dirA  rCtw  6aluif  rt  koL  voidium  r&p  Mid€. 

2  Plut.  df  fac.  in  orb,  lun.  xxviii. 

'  PhiloBtr.   Her.    714,    i^fibw  ydp    rb    iw*  ai^if   in^ptry/ui*    fiii  yiip  Biwrtw  ror 
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stances.  We  have  the  certainty  of  beatitude  for  the  initiated,  the 
'  seats  of  the  blessed/  the  *  groves  of  Phersephoneia/  but  the  long- 
ing uttered  is  ecstatic,  mystic  not  sensuous ;  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  line : 

*  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  slialt  be  God  instead  of  mortal.' 
None  knew  better  than  the  Orphic  himself  that  this  was  only 
for  the  few  :  *  Many  are  they  that  carry  the  narthex,  few  are  they 
that  are  made  one  with  Bacchus.'  For  the  many  there  remained 
other  and  lower  beatitudes,  there  remained  also — a  thing  wholly 
absent  from  the  esoteric  Orphic  doctrine — the  fear  of  punishment, 
punishment  conceived  not  as  a  welcome  purification,  but  as  a  fruit- 
less, endless  vengeance.  Of  the  existence  of  this  lower  fiuth  or 
rather  n/zfaith  in  the  popular  forms  of  Oi*phism  we  have  definite 
and  curious  evidence  from  a  class  of  vases,  found  in  Lower  Italy, 
representing  scenes  in  the  underworld  and  obviously  designed 
under  OrjAic  influence. 

Two  specimens^  of  these  '  Apulian'  vases  are  given  in  figs.  161 
and  162.  It  will  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  the  compoai- 
tion  of  both  designs  is  substantially  the  same.  This  need  not 
oblige  us  to  conjecture  any  one  great  work  of  art  of  which  these 
two  and  the  other  designs  not  Hgured  here  are  copies;  it  only 
shows  that  some  vase-painter  of  note  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  con- 
ceived the  scheme  and  it  became  popular  in  his  factory. 

The  main  lines  of  both  coni|)ositions  are  as  follows:  in  the 
centre  the  ])alace  of  Hades  with  Plouton  and  Pei-sephoue.  Imme- 
diately below,  and  also  occupying  a  central  position,  is  Herakles, 
carrying  off  Cerberus.  Inmiediately  to  the  left  of  the  temple 
and  therefore  also  fairly  central,  is  the  figure  of  Orpheus.  About 
these  central  figures  various  groups  of  criminals  and  other  denizens 
of  Hades  are  diveraely  arrayed. 

With  this  scheme  in  our  minds  we  may  examine  the  first 
specimen,  the  most  important  of  the  series,  because  inscribed.  The 
vase  itself,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  usually  known  from  the 
place  where  it  W2is  found  as  the  '  Altaniuni '  vaKe^  is  in  a  disasti-ous 

'  The  whole  series  is  published  iu  the  Wiener  VorUgeblStter,  Serie  B,  Taf.  i — vii. 

3  Ileydeuiann,  Cat,  322*2.  Wiener  VorlegebliiiUr,  Serie  ■,  Taf.  ii.  This  vmat 
WAS  carefully  examined  by  Dr  Studuiczka  iu  1SS7.  On  his  report  it  based  the 
full  discussion  by  Dr  Winkler,  *  Unter-italisohe  UuterwelUdarBteHuiigen,'  UrfUmer 
Philolotj.  Abhandlunyen,  Band  in.  Heft  5,  1888.     I  verified  Dr  Studuioska'a  report 
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oonditioQ.  It  was  put  together  out  of  hundreds  of  frsgmente, 
painted  over  and  freely  restored  after  the  &shiQii  of  the  day,  and 
it  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  a  proper  chemical  cleaning. 
Much  therefore  in  the  drawing  remains  uncertain,  and  only  such 
parts  and  inscriptions  will  be  dealt  with  as  are  above  suspicion. 

The  palace  of  Hades,  save  for  the  suspended  wheels  (p.  690X 
presents  no  features  of  interest  In  the  '  Altamura '  %*ase  many  of 
its  architectural  features  are  from  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  but 
from  the  other  vases  the  main  outlines  are  sure.    In  the  Altamura 
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vase  both  Hades  and  Persephone  are  seated — in  the  others  some- 
times Persephone,  sometimes  Plouton  occupies  the  throne.  Had 
the  designs  been  exclusively  inspired  by  Orphic  tradition,  more 
uniform  stress  would  probably  have  been  laid  on  Persephone. 

The  figure  of  Orpheus,  common  to  both  vases,  is  interesting 
from  its  dress,  which  reminds  us  of  VirgiKs'  description, 
'There  too  the  Thraoian  priest  in  trailing  robe.' 

The  vase-painter  of  Uie  late  4th  cent  ac.  was  more  archaeolo- 
gist than  patriot.     In  the  Lesche  picture  of  Polygnotus,  Pausanias' 

of  the  intcriplione  in  1902.  Nothing  farther  ean  be  done  tiU  the  tim  is  properlj 
eleaned,  and,  now  that  the  Naplee  ifneeam  it  ander  new  direction,  this,  it  mi^  be 


hoped,  will  be  done. 
1  Virg.  Aen.  ti.  644. 


•  P.  X.  30.  6. 
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expressly  notes  that  Orpheus  was  '  Greek  in  appearance/  and  that 
neither  his  dress  nor  the  covering  he  had  on  his  head  was  Thracian. 
The  Orpheus  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been  near  akin  to  the 
beautiful  Orpheus  of  the  vase-painter  in  fig.  140.  Polygnotus, 
too,  made  him  '  seated  as  it  were  on  a  sort  of  hill,  and  grasping  his 
cithara  with  his  left  hand ;  with  the  other  he  was  touching  some 
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sprays  of  willow,  and  he  leant  against  a  tree.'    Very  different  this 
from  the  frigid  ritual  priest. 

About  this  figure  of  Orpheus  an  amazing  amount  of  nonaenae 
has  been  written.  The  modem  commentator  thinks  of  Orpheus 
as  two  things — as  magical  musician,  which  he  im»,  as  passionate 
lover,  which  in  early  days  he  was  not  The  commentator's  mind 
is  obsessed  by '  Che  faro  senza  te,  Eurydice  V  He  asks  himself 
the  question, '  Why  has  Orpheus  descended  into  Hades  ? '  and  the 
answer  rises  automatically,  '  To  fetch  Eurydica'  As  regards  these 
Lower  Italy  vases  there  is  one  trifling  objection  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  is  that  there  is  no  Eurydice.  Tantalos,  Sisyphos» 
Danaides,  Herakles,  but  no  Eurydice.    This  does  not  deter  the 
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commentator.  The  figure  of  Eurydice  is  'inferred  rather  than 
expressed'  Happily  this  line  of  interpretation,  which  might  lead 
us  far»  has  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  discovery  of  a  vase  in  which 
Eurydice  does  appear ;  Orpheus  leads  her  by  the  wrist  and  a  love- 
god  floats  above.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  vase-painter  wishes 
to  '  express '  Eurydice  he  does  not  leave  her  to  be  '  inferred.' 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  Greek  mythology  that 
passionate  lovers  are  always  late.  The  myth  of  Eurydice  is  of 
considerable  interest,  but  not  as  a  love-story.  It  is  a  piece  of 
theology  taken  over  from  Dionysos,  and,  primarily,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Orpheus.  Anyone  who  realizes  Orpheus  at  all  would  feel 
that  the  intrusion  of  desperate  emotion  puts  him  out  of  key. 
Semele,  the  green  earth,  comes  up  from  below, year  by  year;  with 
her  comes  her  son  Dionysos,  and  by  a  certain  instinct  of  chivalry 
men  said  he  had  gone  to  fetch  her.  The  mantle  of  Dionysos 
descends  on  Orpheus. 

Eurydice  is  one  of  those  general,  adjectival  names  that  are 
appropriate  to  any  and  every  goddess:  she  is  the  'Wide- Ruler.' 
At  Trozen,  Pausanias^  saw  'a  Temple  of  Artemis  the  Saviour, 
and  in  it  were  altars  of  those  gods  who  are  said  to  rule  below 
the  earth,  and  they  say  that  in  this  place  Semele  was  brought, 
up  from  Hades  by  Dionysos,  and  that  here  Herakles  dragged 
up  the  hound  of  Hades.'  Pausanias  is  sceptical:  'But  I  do 
not  the  least  believe  that  Semele  died,  she  who  was  the  wife  of 
&US,  and  as  to  the  beast  called  the  hound  of  Hades,  I  shall  state 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  truth  about  him  in  another  place.'  The  cult 
of  Artemis  is  clearly  superposed  over  an  ancient,  perhaps  nameless, 
anyhow  forgotten  cult  of  underworld  gods.  There  was  probably  a 
cleft  at  hand  and  a  legend  of  a  rising  Earth-goddess,  as  at  the 
rock  of  Recall.  Anakl^ra  (p.  283),  and  the  Smileless  Rock  at 
Eleusis  (p.  127);  and  of  course,given  somebody's  AnodoB,%  Kathodes 
is  soon  supplied,  and  then  a  formal  descent  into  Hades.  At  the 
Alcyonian  lake,  near  Argos,  which  Nero  tried  in  vain  to  sound,  the 
Argives  told  Pausanias'  that  Dionysos  went  down  to  Hades  to 
fetch  Semele,  and  Polymnoe,  a  local  hero,  showed  him  the  way 
down,  and  '  there  were  certain  rites  performed  there  yearly.'  Un- 
fortunately, as  is  mostly  the  case  when  he  comes  to  the  real  point, 
Pausanias  found  it  would '  not  be  pious '  to  reveal  these  rites  to 
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the  general  public.  At  Delphi,  too,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  402),  the  Thyiades  knew  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  festival 
of  Herois,  and  '  even  an  outsider  could  conjecture,'  Plutarch  sajrs, 
'from  what  was  done,  that  it  was  an  upbringing  of  Semela' 

Orpheus,  priest  of  Dionysos,  took  on  his  resurrection  as  well  as 
his  death ;  that  is  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  beautiful  love- 
story.  A  taboo-element,  common  to  many  primitive  stories,  la 
easily  added.  You  may  not  look  back  when  spirits  are  about  from 
the  underworld.  If  you  do  you  may  have  to  join  them.  Under- 
world rites  are  often  performed  '  without  looking  back '  (a/MTO- 
{rrpeirriy  see  p.  24  note  2). 


There  is  another  current  fallacy  about  these  underworld 
Commentators  are  not  only  prone  to  th^  romantic  tendency  to 
a  love-story  where  none  is,  but,  having  once  got  the  magical 
musician  into  their  minds,  they  see  him  everywhere.  In  these 
vases,  they  say,  we  have  'the  power  of  music  to  stay  the  torments 
of  hell.'  They  remember,  and  small  wonder,  the  amazing  scene  in 
Gluck*s  opera,  where  Orpheus  comes  down  into  the  shades  plajdng 
on  his  lyre,  and  the  clamour  of  hell  is  spell-bound ;  or  they  bethink 
them  of  Virgil; 

*The  very  house  itself^  the  inmoet  depths 
Of  Death  stood  still  to  hearken.' 

But  the  vase-painter  of  the  4th  cent  B.C.  is  necessarily  guiltless 
of  Virgil  as  of  Cluck.  Moreover  his  work  is  untinged  by  anjc 
emotion,  whether  of  poetry  or  religion ;  his  composition  is  simply 
an  omnium  gatherum  of  conventional  orthodox  dwellers  in  Hades. 
Orpheus  is  there  because,  by  that  time,  convention  demanded  his 
presence.  The  vase-painter's  wealthy  clients — these  Apulian  vases 
were  as  expensive  as  they  are  ugly — would  have  been  ill-pleased 
had  the  founder  of  popular  mysteries  not  had  his  fitting  place.  Bat 
if  interest  focuases  anywhere  in  a  design  so  scattered  and  devitalised, 
it  is  on  the  obvious  'record'  of  Herakles,  who,  tradition  said,  had 
been  initiated,  not  on  the  secret  magic  of  Orpheus.  It  is  true 
that  the  'Danaides,'  when  they  appear,  are  doing  nothing  hot 
dangling  their  pitchers  in  attitudes  meant  to  be  deoorativei  but 
Tantalos  still  extends  a  hand  to  keep  off  his  rock,  and  Sisyphos 
still  uprolls  the  'pitiless'  stone;  there  is  no  pause  in  their 
torments. 
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It  remains  to  note  the  figures  in  the  aide  groups.  In  the  top 
row  to  the  left  are  Megara  and  her  sons,  placed  there  by  a  pardon- 
able anachronism,  out  of  compliment  to  Herakles  and  Athene 
We  should  never  have  guessed  their  names,  but  the  inscriptions 
are  certain.  Opposite  them  to  the  right  a  group  which  on  the 
Altamura  vase  is  almost  certainly  due  to  restoration.  The  figures 
are  Myrtilos,  Pelops,  and  Hippodameia.  To  the  left  of  Orpheus 
are  two  Poinae,  developments,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  231),  of  the 
tragic  Erinyes.  Above  Sisyphos  is  another  figure,  a  favourite  of 
the  Orphics,  Ananke,  Necessity.  Only  three  letters  (vav)  of  the 
name  remain,  but  the  restoration  is  practically  certain.  Opposite 
Orpheus  are  the  three  'Judges'  of  Hades,  Triptolemoe,  Aiakos, 
Rhadamanthys.  Below  the  Judges  are  women  bearing  water- 
vessels,  to  whom  provisionally  we  may  give  the  canonical  name  of 
'  Danaides/    The  sea  horse  is  probably  due  to  the  restorer. 

Turning  to  the  Canosa  vase,  now  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at 
Munich*,  we  find  that,  though  none  of  the  figures  are  inscribed, 
most  can  easily  be  traced.  Some  modifications  of  the  previous 
scheme  must  be  noted.  Tantalos  the  Phrygian  takes  the  place  of 
the  Danaides.  Near  Orpheus,  in  place  of  the  Poinas,  is  a  group, 
man,  wife  and  child,  who  are  hard  to  interpret.  No  mythological 
figures  quite  suit  them,  and  some  authorities  incline  to  see  in  the 
group  just  a  human  family  initiated  by  Orpheus  in  his  rites.  In 
face  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  figures  present  are  mythological, 
this  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  accept.  The  figures  are  best  left 
unnamed  till  further  evidence  comes  to  light.  On  the  right  hand, 
in  the  top  row,  is  a  group  of  great  interest,  Theseus,  Peirithoos  and 
Dike,  armed  with  a  sword. 

To  resume,  we  have  as  certain  elements  in  these  vases 
Orpheus,  the  three  Judges  of  Hades,  two  heroes,  Herakles  and 
Theseus,  who  go  down  into  Hades  and  return  thence,  two  standard 
Homeric,  criminals,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Altamura  vase,  the  Danaides.  The  question  naturally  rises,  is 
there  in  all  these  figures  any  C(»mmon  factor  which  determines 
their  selection,  or  is  it  a  mere  haphazard  aggregate  ? 

The  answer  is  as  simple  as  instructit9»^and  may  be  stated  at 
the  outset :  All  the  canonical  denizens  of  the  underworld  are  heroic 
1  JahD,  Cat,  S49.     Wiener  VorUgebUUUr,  Sarie  ■,  Tat  i. 
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or  dimne  figures  of  the  older  stratum  of  the  population, 

has  become  a  sort  of  decent  Lower-house  to  which  are  rel^gftlad 

the  divinities  of  extinct  or  dying  cult& 

In  discussing  hero-worship,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  336)  that 
Tityos  and  Salmoneus  are  beings  of  this  order.  Once  locally  the 
rivals  of  Zeus,  they  paled  before  him,  and  as  vanquished  rivals 
became  typical  aggressors,  punished  for  ever  as  a  warning  to  the 
faithful.  Tityos  does  not  appear  on  Lower  Italy  vases,  but 
Pausanias^  saw  him  on  the  fresco  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  a  'dim 
and  mangled  spectre,'  and  Aeneas'  in  the  underworld  says: 

<I  saw  Salmoneus  cruel  pajrment  make, 
For  that  he  mocked  the  lightning  and  the  thunder 
Of  Jove  on  high.' 

It  was  an  ingenious  theological  device,  or  rather  perhaps 
unconscious  instinct,  that  took  these  ancient  hero  figurefl,  really 
regnant  in  the  world  below,  and  made  the  place  of  their  rule  the 
symbol  of  their  punishment.  According  to  the  old  fiuth  all  men. 
good  and  bad,  went  below  the  earth,  great  local  heroes  reigned 
below  as  they  had  reigned  above ;  but  the  new  &ith  sent  its  saints 
to  a  remote  Elysium  or  to  the  upper  air  and  made  this  underworld 
kingdom  a  place  of  punishment ;  and  in  that  place  significantly  we 
find  that  the  tortured  criminals  are  all  offenders  against  Olympian 
Zeus. 

We  must  confine  our  examination  to  the  two  typical  instances 
selected  by  the  vase-painter,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos  as  punished  for 
overweening  pride  and  insolence,  and  to  regard  their  downfidl  as 
a  warning  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  earthly  prosperity. 

'Oh  what  are  wealth  and  power!  Tantalos 

And  SisyphuB  were  kings  long  years  ago, 
And  now  they  lie  in  the  lake  dolorouB; 
The  hills  of  hell  are  noisy  with  their  woe, 
Aye  swift  the  tides  of  empire  ehh  and  flow.' 

Kings  they  were,  but  kings  of  the  old  discredited  order.  Homer 
says  nothing  of  their  crime,  he  takes  it  as  known ;  but  in  dim  local 
legends  we  can  in  both  cases  track  out  the  real  gist  of  their 
ill-doing:  they  werey^ghfil^  against  Zeus. 

This  is  fairly  clear  in  the  case  of  Tantalos.     According  to  one 

1  P.  X.  29.  8.  «  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  6S5. 
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legend^  he  suffered  because  he  either  stole  or  concealed  for 
Pandareos  the  golden  hound  of  Zeus.  According  to  the  epic 
author*  of  the  'Return  of  the  Atreidae/  he  had  been  admitted  to 
feast  with  the  gods,  and  Zeus  promised  to  grant  him  whatever 
boon  he  desired.  'He*  Athenaeus  says,  'being  a  man  insatiable  in 
his  desire  for  enjoyment,  asked  that  he  might  have  eternal  re- 
membrance of  his  joys  and  live  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  gods.' 
Zeus  was  angry ;  he  kept  his  promise,  but  added  the  torment  of 
the  imminent  stone.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  fitshion  Tantalos, 
the  old  hero-king,  tried  to  make  himself  the  equal  of  the  new 
Olympians.  The  insatiable  lust  is  added  as  a  later  justification 
of  the  vengeance.  Tantalos  is  a  real  king,  with  a  real  grave. 
Pausanias'  says,  'In  my  country  there  are  still  signs  left  that 
Pelops  and  Tantalos  once  dwelt  there.  There  is  a  famous  grave  of 
Tantalos,  and  there  is  a  lake  called  by  his  name.  The  grave,  he 
says  elsewhere^  he  had  himself  seen  in  Mount  Sipylos,  and  'well 
worth  seeing  it  was/  He  mentions  no  cult,  but  a  grave  so  note- 
worthy would  not  be  left  untended. 

The  legend  of  Sisyphos,  if  more  obscure  than  that  of  Tantalos, 
is  not  less  instructive.  The  Iliad  knows  of  Sisyphos  as  an  ancient 
king.     When  Qlaukos  would  tell  his  lineage  io  Diomede  he  says*: 

*A  city  Ephyre  there  was  in  Argos'  midmost  glen 
Horse-rearing,  there  dwelt  Sisypnos  the  craftiest  of  all  men, 
Sisyphoe  son  of  Aiolos,  and  Glaukos  was  his  son, 
And  Qlaukos  had  for  oflbpring  blameless  B^erophon.' 

Ephyre  is  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  and  on  Corinth 
Pausanias*  in  his  discussion  of  the  district  has  a  highly  significant 
note.  He  says,  'I  do  not  know  that  anyone  save  the  majority 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves  has  ever  seriously  asserted  that 
Corinthos  was  the  son  of  Zeus.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that  according 
to  Eumelus  (circ.  B.C.  750),  the  'first  inhabitant  of  the  land  was 
Ephyra,  daughter  of  Okeanos.'  The  meaning  is  transparent  An 
ancient  pre- Achaean  city,  with  an  eponymous  hero,  a  later  attempt 
— discredited  of  all  but  the  interested  inhabitants — to  affiliate  the 

1  Sohol.  ad  Find.  OL  i.  89. 
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indigenous  stock  to  the  immigrant  conquerors  by  a  new  eponymous 
hero,  a  son  of  Zeus. 

The  epithet  '  craftiest/  Kiphiaro^,  is,  as  Eustatbius^  obeervea^ 
a  '  mid-way  expression/  i.e.  for  better  for  worse.  '  Qlaukos,'  he  says 
in  his  observant  way, '  does  not  wish  to  speak  evil  of  his  ancestor.' 
The  word  he  uses  means  very  clever  {trvvtranarosi),  very  ready 
and  versatile  (evTpex^<rraro%).  It  is  in  fact  no  more  an  epithet 
of  blame  than  7roXt'/Ai7T»9»  '  of  many  wiles/  the  stock  epithet  of 
Odysseua  Eustathius  goes  on  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Sisyphos.  Sisyphos,  he  says,  was  among  the  ancients  a  word 
of  the  same  significance  as  Oeoao^^,  divinely  wise,  ao^  heiag 
among  the  Peloponnesians  a  form  of  deo^.  He  cites  the  oath 
used  by  comic  poets,  vol  ro)  aim  for  i^  tov9  Oeov^,  *  by  the  gods.* 
Whether  Eustathius  is  right,  and  Sisyphos  means  '  divinely  wise/ 
or  whether  we  adopt  the  current  etymology'  and  make  Sisyphos 
a  reduplicated  form  of  a-0^09,  i.e.  the  '  Very  Very  Wise  One/  thus 
much  is  clear.  The  title  was  traditionally  understood  as  of  praise 
rather  than  blame,  and  it  is  not  rash  to  see  in  it  one  of  the  cultus 
epithets  of  the  old  religion  like  '  The  Blameless  One.' 

It  is  as  a  benefactor  that  Sisyphos  appears  in  local  legend. 
It  was  Sisyphos,  Pausanius'  says,  who  found  the  child  Melicertes, 
buried  him,  and  instituted  in  his  honour  the  Isthmian  games.  It 
was  to  Sisyphos  that  Asopos^  gave  the  fountfdn  behind  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  and  for  a  reason  most  significant.  '  Sisyphos,'  the 
story  says,  '  knew  that  it  was  Zeus  who  had  carried  off  A^^ina, 
the  daughter  of  Asopos,  but  he  would  not  tell  till  the  spring  oa 
Acrocorinthus  was  given  him.  Asopos  gave  it  him,  and  then 
he  gave  information,  and  for  that  information  he,  if  yon  like  to 
believe  it,  paid  the  penalty  in  Hades.'  Pausanias  is  manifestly 
sceptical,  but  his  story  touches  the  real  truth.  Sisyphos  is  the  ally 
of  the  indigenous  river  Asopos.  Zeus  carries  off  the  daughter  of 
the  neighbouring  land  ;  Sisyphos,  hostile  to  the  conqueror,  gave 
information,  and  for  that  hostility  he  suffers  in  Hades.  But  though 
he  points  a  moral  in  Olympian  eschatology,  he  remains  a  great 
local  power.  The  stronghold  of  the  lower  city  bore  his  name,  the 
Sisypheion.     Diodorus'  relates  how  it  was  besieged  by  Demetrius, 

1  Eustath.  ad  11.  vi.  153,  631  aud  ad  Od,  zi.  692,  1702. 

'  By  Hubstitution  of  the  Aeolic  v  for  o.     See  Vanicek,  Etym,  WOrterbueht  p.  609. 
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and  when  it  was  taken  the  garrison  surrendered.  It  must  have 
been  a  place  of  the  old  type,  half  fortress  half  sanctuary.  Strabo^ 
notes  that  in  his  day  extensive  ruins  of  white  marble  remained, 
and  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  call  it  temple  or  palace. 

As  to  the  particular  punishment  selected  for  Sisyphos,  a  word 
remains  to  be  said.  It  bears  no  relation  to  his  supposed  offence, 
whether  that  offence  be  the  cheating  pf  Death  pr  the  b^trayAl 
of^gej^s.  His  doom  is  ceaselessly  to  upheave  a  stone.  Reluctant 
though  I  am  to  resort  to  sun-myths,  it  seems  that  here  the  sun 
counts  for  something.  The  sun  was  regarded  by  the  sceptical  as 
a  large  red-hot  stone :  its  rising  and  setting  might  very  fitly  be 
represented  as  the  heaving  of  such  a  stone  up  the  steep  of  heaven, 
whence  it  eternally  rolls  back.  The  worship  of  Helios  was  esta- 
blished at  Corinth';  whether  it  was  due  to  Oriental  immigration 
or  to  some  pre-Hellenic  stratum  of  population  cannot  here  be 
determined.  Sisyphos  was  a  real  king,  the  place  of  his  sepulture 
on  the  Isthmus  was  known  only  to  a  few.  It  may  have  been 
kept  secret  like  that  of  Neleus'  for  prophylactic  purposes.  But 
a  real  king  may  and  often  does  take  on  some  of  the  featurea 
and  functions  of  a  nature  god^ 

On  the  'Canosa'  vase,  immediately  above  Tantalos,  is  a  group 
of  three  Judges,  carrying  sceptres.  On  the  Altamura  vase  are 
also  three  Judges,  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  composition, 
and  happily  they  are  inscribed — Triptolemos,  Aiakoe,  and  Rhada-^ 
manthys.  Two  of  the  three,  Triptolemos  and  Aiakos,  certainly 
belong  to  the  earlier  stratum. 

Triptolemos  had  never  even  the  shadowest  connection  with 
any  Olympian  system;  there  is  no  attempt  to  affiliate  him;  he 
ends  as  he  began,  the  foster-child  of  Demeter  and  Kore,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  connection  with  the  '  Two  Goddesses'  of  the  under- 
world he  reigns  below.  Demeter  and  Kore,  the  ancient  Mother 
and  Maid,  were  strong  enough  to  withstand,  nay  to  out-top,  any 

1  Strab.  vm.  21  §  879. 

»  P.  II.  6.  1.  •  P.  n.  a.  a. 

^  My  present  object  is  not  to  disonss  the  origin  of  the  pftrtienlAr  fonni  of 
punishment  inflicted  in  Hades,  but  it  maj  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  stone 
overhanging  Tantalos  and  the  lake  in  which  he  is  sabmerged  mi^  have  contained 
a  reminiscence  of  some  natural  precipice  and  actual  catastrophe,  see  Enstath.  ad 
Od.  XI.  592, 1701.  In  the  Atneid  (ti.  601)  the  LapithsA,  Izion  and  PeirithoOs  aU 
alike  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  imminent  stone. 
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namber  of  Olympian  divinities.    To  tamper  with  the  genealogy  of 
their  local  hero  was  felt  to  be  useless  and  never  attempted. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Triptolemos,  Aiakos  seems  at  first  sqght 
entirely  of  the  later  stratum.  He  is  father  of  the  great  Homerio 
heroes,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  when  a  drought  afflicts  Greeoe  it 
is  he  who  by  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Pan-Hellenian  Zeus  proooieB 
the  needful  rain.  Recent  investigation^  has,  however,  deariy 
shown  that  Aiakos  is  but  one  of  the  countless  heroes  takea  oyeo^ 
affiliated  by  the  new  religion,  and  his  cult,  though  overshadowad, 
was  never  quite  extinguished.  One  fact  alone  suffices  to  prove 
this.  Pausanias'  saw  and  described  a  sanctuary  in  A^na  known 
as  the  Aiakeion.  'It  stood  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city,  and  consisted  of  a  quadrangular  precinct  of  white  marble. 
Within  the  precinct  grew  ancient  olives,  and  there  was  there  i 
an  altar  rising  only  a  little  way  from  the  ground,  and  it 
said,  as  a  secret  not  to  be  divulged,  that  this  altar  was  the  tomb 
of  Aiakos.'  The  altar-tomb  was  probably  of  the  form  already 
discussed  (p.  63)  and  seen  in  fig.  8.  Such  a  tomb,  as  altar,  pre- 
supposes the  cult  of  a  hero. 

Minos  does  not  appear  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases.  In  his 
place  is  Rhadamanthys,  his  brother  and  like  him  a  Cretan.  The 
reason  of  the  substitution  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  Enstathine' 
notes  that  some  authorities  held  that  Minos  was  a  pirate  and  others 
that  he  was  just  and  a  lawgiver.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  to  whioh 
'school  of  thinkers  the  Athenians  would  be  apt  to  belong,  and  the 
Lower  Italy  vases  are  manifestly  under  Attic  influence.  If  the  old 
Cretan  tradition  had  to  be  embodied,  Rhadamanthys  was  a  safe 
non-committal  figure.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
a  conception  that  was  foreign  to  the  old  order.  As  brother  of 
Minos,  Rhadamanthys  must  have  belonged  to  the  old  Pela^giea 
dark-haired  stock,  but  we  find  with  some  surprise  that  he  is  in 
the  Odyssey  'golden-haired'  (^av06^),  like  any  other  Anha^^^, 
Eustathius  hits  the  mark  when  he  says^  '  Rhadamanthys  is 
golden -haired,  out  of  compliment  to  Menelaos,  for  Menelaos  had 
golden  hair.' 

Herakles  and  Theseus  remain,  and  need  not  long  detain  ua. 

1  W.  M.  L.  HatohinsoD,  Aeaeu$,  a  Judge  of  the  Underworld,  p.  SS. 
'  P.  n.  29.  6.  >  Euatatb.  ad  11.  xrf.  821,  909. 

«  Enstath.  ad  Od.  it.  664,  187,  rd  di  (or^t  'Paad/iartfvt  rpdt  4d«H^  ModUy 
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Herakles  is  obviously  no  permanent  denizen  of  Hades;  he  is 
triumphant,  not  tortured ;  he  hales  Cerberus  to  the  upper  air,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  Hermes  points  the  way.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  56)  that  Herakles  was  a  hero,  the  hero  well 
worth  Olympianizing  though  he  never  became  quite  Olympianized. 
In  the  Nekuia,  when  the  poet  is  describing  Herakles,  he  is  caught 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith,  and 
instinctively  he  betrays  his  predicament.     Odysseus^  says : 

'Next  Herakles'  great  strength  I  looked  upon, 
His  shadow,  for  the  man  himself  is  gone 
To  join  him  with  the  gods  immortal;  there 
He  feasts  and  hath  for  bride  Hebe  the  fair.' 

The  case  of  Theseus  is  different.  In  the  Hades  of  Virgil" 
he  is  a  criminal  condemned  for  ever: 

'There  sits,  and  to  eternity  shall  sit, 
Unhappy  Theseus.' 

But  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases  we  have  again  to  reckon  with 
Athenian  influence.  Theseus  is  of  the  old  order,  son  of  Poseidon, 
but  Athens  was  never  fully  Olympianized,  and  she  will  not  have 
her  hero  in  disgrace^  Had  he^  not  a  sanctuary  at  Athens,  an 
ancient  asylum'?  Were  not  his  bones  brought  in  solemn  pomp 
from  Skyros^?  So  the  matter  is  adjusted  with  considerable  tact 
Theseus,  never  accounted  as  guilty  as  Peirithoos,  is  suffered  to 
return  to  the  upper  air,  Peirithoos  has  to  remain  below ;  and 
this  satisfies  Justice,  Dike,  the  woman  seated  by  his  side.  That 
the  woman  holding  the  sword  is  none  other  than  Dike  herself 
is  happily  certain,  for  she  appears  inscribed  on  the  fragment  of 
another  and  similar  amphora  in  the  Museum  at  Carlsruhe*.  Near 
her  on  this  fragment  is  Peirithoos,  also  inscribed. 

So  far  in  our  consideration  of  the  criminals  of  Hades  it  might 
seem  as  though  they  owed  their  existence  purely  to  theological 
animus.  They  are,  we  have  seen,  figures  of  the  old  religion 
degraded  by  the  new.  But  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  sole 
clue  to  their  presence  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  notion  of 
punishment,  and  especially  eternal  punishment,  cannot  be  Sdrly 
charged   to  the  account  of  Homer  and  the  Olympian   religion 

1  Horn.  Od,  XI.  601.  ■  Virg.  Aen.  ▼!.  617. 

>  P.  I.  17.  2,  and  Ar.  Eq.  1811  sohol.  ad  loa  «  P.  in.  8.  7. 

'  Cat.  258.     Hartuog,  Areh.  ZeiL  p.  968,  Taf.  zix.  and  Wiener  VorUgebUUUr, 

Serie  e,  Taf.  vi.  8. 
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he  represents.  This  religion  was  too  easy-going,  too  essentudly 
aristocratic  to  provide  an  eternity  even  of  torture  for  the  religious 
figures  it  degraded  and  despised.  Enough  for  it  if  they  wwa 
carelessly  banished  to  their  own  proper  kingdom,  the  underworliL 
It  is,  alas,  to  the  Orphics,  not  to  the  Achaeans,  that  religion  owes 
the  dark  disgrace  of  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  The  OrphioB 
were  concerned,  as  has  fully  been  seen,  with  two  things,  immor* 
tality  and  purification  ;  the  two  notions  to  them  were  inseparaUep 
but  by  an  easy  descent  the  pains  that  were  for  purification  became 
for  vengeance.  The  germ  of  such  a  doctrine  is  already  in  the  line: 
'I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous.' 

The  lower  kind  of  Orphic  could  not  rid  of  vengeance  the  Hades 
he  made  in  his  own  vindictive  image.  We  have  seen  (p.  606)  the 
heights  to  which  Dike  could  rise  as  Heavenly  Justice,  as  Purity ; 
here  in  Hades  she  descends  to  another  and  more  human  level. 

The  figure  of  Dike  in  art  was  not  invented  by  the  artist  of  the 
Lower  Italy  vases.  She  is 
quaintly  figured  in  the  design 
in  fig.  163,  from  an  amphora 
in  the  Museum  at  Vienna^ 
Dike,  with  uplifted  mallet,  is 
about  to  pound  the  head  of 
an  ugly  speckled  woman, 
Adikia,  Injustice.  The  vase, 
though  not  signed  by  Niko- 
sthenes,  is  manifestly  of  his 
school,  and  therefore  dates 
about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and 
5th  centuries  B.C.  The  figure 
of  Dike  smiting  with  the 
mallet  or  club  was  familiar 
to  literature.  Theseus,  when 
he  learns  the  death  of  Hippo- 
lytos,  asks : 

FiQ.  1G8. 

'How  then  did  Justice  smite  him  with  her  club, 
My  son  who  shamod  me?' 


>  Cat,  819.    Masner,  p.  89,  fig.  22. 
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The  Hades,  then,  of  the  Lower  Italy  ^Mes  is  a  popular  blend  of 
Orphiam  and  of  Olympian  theology,  or  rather  of  a&dent  Pela^gian 
figures  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Olympianism*  The  dd 
stratum  provides  the  material,  the  new  stratum  degrades  it^  and 
Orphism  moralises  it. 

Thx  Danaidis. 

We  have  left  to  the  end  the  figures  of  the  'Danaides,'  the 
maiden-figures  carrying  water-jars,  who  on  the  Altamura  vase* 
stand  in  the  lowest  row  on  the  right  hand  The  'Danaades'  have 
been  reserved  advisedly,  because  in  their  case  we  have  positive 
evidence  of  the  blend  between  new  and  old. 

When  mention  is  made  of  the  water-carriers  in  Hades,  maidens 
who  carry  water  in  a  leaky  vessel,  to  the  modem  mind  tiie  name 
'Danaides'  instantly  occurs : 

«0  Dsnaidss,  O  sisfs.' 

The  association  is  real  and  valid,  but  its  cause  and  origin  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  thereby  much  confusion  has  arison. 

The  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  fiuniliar  to  us  mainly  through 
the  famous  attack  made  by  Plato*  in  the  BspMic  on  Qrphio 
eschaiology.  Seising,  according  to  his  fiuhion,on  tiie  fewer  side  of 
Orphism,  Plato  complains  Aat  it  is  riddled  through  and  through 
with  other-woridliness.  Hraier  and  Hesiod  promise  to  the  just 
man  good  in  this  life,  'bees*  and  'woolly  sheep^*  and  'trees  laden 
with  fruit,'  and  'wealthy  marriages'  and  'hi|^  offioesi'  That  in 
Plato's  eyes  is  bad  enough,  but  religious  poets»  among  them 
Orpheus,  do  worse.  '  Still  more  lusty  are  the  blessings  that 
Musaeus  and  his  son  give  on  behalf  of  tiie  gods  to  the  jnst^  finr 
on  their  showing  they  take  tfiem  down  into  Hades  and  set  them 
on  couches  and  prepare  a  Banquet  of  the  Blest;  they  crown 
them  with  garlands  and  make  them  spend  their  whofe  time  being 
drunk,  accounting  eternal  drunkenness  to  be  Uie  fidrest  reward  of 
virtue ;  and  others  lengthen  out  still  longer  the  reoompenae  given 
by  the  gods,  saying  that  there  shall  be  children's  children  and 


>  In  a  vaae  in  the  Mowom  el Oulmlit  (OH.  tSaioM ^BMsid' Sfptsa  fa^  As 

Moond  tier  of  fignret,  gee  WJnkkr,  Hiintirisi^is  itt  mtmmH^  p.  la. 
•  Plat.  i2<p.8S8D  and  B. 
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a  posterity  of  the  blessed  and  those  who  keep  fistith.  In  soeh  and 
the  like  fashion  do  they  sing  the  praise  of  justice.  Bat  the 
impious  and  unjust  they  bury  in  a  kind  of  mud  in  Hadea»  ftnd 
compel  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve.' 

The  'immortal  drunkenness'  promised  as  guerdon  to  the 
blessed  was  of  course  conceived  of  by  the  higher  sort  of  Orphic 
as  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  by  the  lower  Orphic  as  merely  etmial 
banqueting.  The  notion  was  easily  popularized,  for  the  germ  of 
it  existed  in  the  '  Hero-feast'  already  discussed  (p.  S49),  and  theie 
*  Hero-feasts/  we  have  seen,  were  taken  over  by  Dionysoa 

The  mud  and  the  sieve  to  which  the  impious  were  oondemned 
remain  to  be  considered.  They  can  only  be  understood  in  relatioa 
to  Orphic  ritual,  and  in  this  relation  are  instantly  dear,  Diiibiiig 
with  mud  was,  we  have  seen  (p.  491),  an  integral  rite  in  ceitam 
Orphic  mysteries.  The  rite  neglected  on  earth  by  the  impious 
must  be  performed  for  ever  in  Hades.  The  like  notion  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water-carrying.  He  who  did  not  purify  himself  od 
earth  by  initiation  must  for  ever  purify  himself  in  Hades.  Bat 
the  vindictive  instinct,  always  alive  in  man,  adds,  it  is  too  latOp  he 
carries  water  in  a  pierced  vessel,  a  sieve,  and  carries  it  for  ever. 

It  is  often  said  by  modem  commentators  who  have  made  no 
trial  of  eternal  burning  that  fruitless  labour  is  the  greatest  of  all 
punishments.  Qoethe  was  the  first  offender.  'The  andents^'  he 
says*  'rightly  considered  fruitless  labour  as  the  greatest  of  all 
torments,  and  the  punishments  which  Tantaloe,  SisyphoSy  the 
Danaides  and  the  Uninitiated  undergo  in  Hades  bear  witness  to 
this.'  But  it  is  not  in  this  reflective  fie^hion  that  primitive 
mythology  and  eschatology  are  made. 

The  word  used  by  Plato  for  those  who  carry  the  water  in  the 
sieve  is  noteworthy,  it  is  dvoaioi,  which  perhaps  is  best  translated 
'  unconsecrated  ones.'  The  word  iaioi  we  have  already  seen 
denoted  complete  initiation,  the  full  and  final  stage;  apoaun  is 
almost,  though  not  quite,  'uninitiated.'  In  the  PAo^,  Plato  does 
not  mention  the  water-carriers,  but  he  says  explicitly  what  he 
here  implies,  that  those  who  lie  in  mud  are  those  uninitiated  in 
the  mysteries.  '  I  think,'  says  Socrates, '  that  those  who  founded 
our  mysteries  were  not  altogether  foolish,  but  from  old  had  a 
hidden   meaning   when    they   said   that   whoso  goes  to  Hades 
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uninitiated  (a^i^i/ro?),  and  not  having  finally  acoomplished  the 
rites  (oT€X€<rroc),  will  lie  in  mud' 

Again,  when  in  the  Oargiaa  Plato^  notes  the  moralization  of 
the  notion  of  the  water-carrying,  he  quite  clearly  states  that  the 
water-carriers  are  the  uninitiated.  Socrates  is  refuting  the  notion 
propounded  by  Callicles  that  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  passions  is 
virtue.  'You  make  of  life  a  fearful  thing/  he  says,  and  I  think 
perhaps  Euripides  was  right  when  he  said : 

'  Life  may  be  death,  death  lifla — who  knows  V 

*A  certain  philosopher/  he  goes  on,  'has  said  we  are  dead,  and 
that  the  body  (o-eS/ia)  is  a  tomb  (afjiM)!  This  doctrine,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  fathered  in  the  Cratylua  on  the  Orphics.  Then 
with  the  notion  of  the  tomb-body  {a&fjM  (rrjfia)  still  in  his  mind, 
Socrates  continues :  'A  certain  ingenious  man,  probably  an  Italian 
or  a  Sicilian,  playing  on  the  word,  invented  a  myth  in  which  he 
called  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  the  desires  a 
pithos,  because  it  was  bidahle  (irlOavov)  and  persuadable,  and  he 
called  the  ignorant  "unshutting"  (a^t;f7Toi;9)...and  he  declared 
that  of  the  souls  in  Hades  the  uninitiated  were  most  miserable, 
for  they  carry  water  into  a  pithoa  which  is  pierced,  with  a  sieve 
that  is  pierced  in  like  manner/  Whether  the  'ingenious  man' 
was  Empedocles  or  Pythagoras  is  not  for  our  purpose  important ; 
both  held  Orphic  doctrines,  and  one  of  these  doctrines  was  that 
the  uninitiated  carried  water  id  Hades.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been 
noticed  that  the  tomb  {arjf44i)  as  a  symbol  of  the  body  evidently 
suggests  the  pithoa  or  jar  as  symbol  of  the  seat  of  the  desires. 
We  have  seen  in  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  43)  that  the  souls 
rise  from  a  grave-|n^o«. 

So  far  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  that  Plato  nowhere  calls  the 
water-carriers  in  Hades  Danaides.  The  first  literary  source  for 
the  Danaides  as  water-carriers  in  Hades  is  the  pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue  the  Aadochus^.  In  Hades,  we  are  there  told,  is  the  region 
of  the  unholy  {x&po^  curefiAv)  and  the  'unaccomplished  water- 
carryings  of  the  Danaides'  {dkavai&iov  vhp^ltu  otcXca^).  The  word 
aT€\w,  'unaccomplished/  means  also  uninitiated,  and  we  are  left 
in  doubt — a  doubt  probably  intentional,  as  to  which  meaning  is 

'  Plat.  Qorg.  498. 

*  Ps.-Plat.  Axioeh.  578  b.    In  Xenophon  (0<e.  to.  40)  the  waier-oanien  are 
unnamed  and  mascoline:   ol  ifi  lir  rtrf/mUfm  wi$m  AvrXcir  Xry4#MrM. 
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here  proposed.  The  whole  purport  of  the  Awiochui  is  to  pie- 
pare  a  coward  to  face  death  decently,  and  the  dialogue  ii  fall  of 
mysticism.  We  have  as  the  meed  of  the  blessed '  flowery  meadow%' 
streams  of  '  pure  water/  '  drinking  feasts  with  songs/  and  the  like. 
Moreover  and  most  significant  of  all,  the  initiated  have  'some 
sort  of  proedria'  or  right  of  the  first  place,  and  even  in  Hades 
they  'go  on  performing  their  pure  a/nd  eanctified  rites.'  It  it  the 
very  mirror  of  the  heaven  where 

'Congregations  ne'er  break  up  and  Sabbaths  have  no  end.' 

To  Plato,  then,  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  'uninitiated'; 
by  the  time  of  the  Axiochus  they  are  Danaides:  what  is  the 
connecting  link  ?  The  answer  must  wait  till  the  evidence  of  .art 
has  been  examined. 

The  evidence  of  vase-painting  is  of  high  importance,  beosnse 
we  possess  two  black-figured  vases  which  antedate  Plato  by  more 
than  a  century.    The  design  in  fig.  li)4  is  from  an  amphora  in 


Fio.  164. 

the  old  Pinakothek^  in  Munich.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  under- 
world ;  of  that  we  are  sure  from  the  figure  of  Sisyphoa  On  the 
reverse  of  the  vase  (not  figured  here)  Herakles  is  represented 
with  Cerberus.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  164),  four  little  winged  eOota 
(ghosts)  are  climbing  carefully  up  a  huge  pithos,  and  into  it  they 
pour  water  from  their  water-jars.  The  pithos^  it  should  be  noted, 
is  sunk  deep  into  the  earth ;  it  is  in  intent  the  mouth  of  a  welL 
Such  pithoi  are  still  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  earth  at  Athens^  and 
served  the  Turks  for  cisterns.  The  upper  part  of  the  pitkae  is 
intact,  so  are  the  water-jars,  but  it  is  possible  and  indeed  almost 
^  Jahn,  Cat.  158.    BaumeUter,  n.  866. 
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certain  that  the  pithos  is  thought  of  as  pierced  at  the  bottom  so 

that  the  water  poured  in  flows  away  into  the  ground : 

'inane  Ivrnphae 
dolium  (undo  pereuntis  imoJ 

The  vase  in  fig.  164  is  usually  figured  as  an  illustration  of  the 
'Danaid'  myth,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  adduoible  evidence 
that  the  winged  eidola  are  Danaides. 

The  design  in  fig.  166,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in  the 
Museum  at  PalermoS  allows  us  to  go  a  step  further.    The  water- 


Fio.  165. 


carriers  are  emphatically  not  Danaides.  Of  the  six  figures  who 
rush  in  grotesque  hurry  to  fill  the  pithos,  three  are  men,  three 
women.  If  we  give  them  a  name,  it  must  be  not  Danaides  but 
'  Uninitiated.'  They  are  burlesqued,  in  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes ; 
the  uninitiated  soul  pauses  to  refresh  his  mind  by  pulling  the 
donkey's  tail.  The  donkey,  it  may  be  noted,  is  further  evidence 
that  the  vase-painter  has  the  mysteries  in  his  mind.  He  has  fallen 
on  his  knees,  and  his  burden  has  dropped  from  his  back.  The 
seated  old  man  gazes  at  it  helplessly.  There  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  the  'ass  who  carried  the  mysteries,'  and  in  this  topsy-turvy 
Hades,  as  in  Aristophanes,  he  turns  and  will  carry  them  no  more. 
The  ass  and  the  old  man,  sometimes  called  Oknos,  are  stock 
figures  in  the  comic  Hades,  and  they  are  variously  moralized. 
The  closest  literary  analogy  to  our  picture  is  offerad  centuries 
later  by  Apuleius*.    Psyche,  when  about  to  descend  into  the  lower 

1  Arch.  Zeit.  1871.  Taf.  81.  The  objeeia  in  front  of  the  Mated  old  man  are 
apparently  a  ooUeotion  of  looee  stioks.  I  had  donbts  as  to  the  aoooraqj  of  the 
reproduction,  bat  the  original  At  Palermo  was  eiamlned  for  me  by  the  late 
Mr  B.  A.  Neil,  and  he  pronounced  the  repiodnetion  enbetantially  oorreet 

s  Apal.  Met.  vi.  18.  Prof.  Fortwftngler  wa^  I  beliere,  the  fhrst  to  eaU  attention 
to  the  passage  of  Apoleins  in  oonneetien  with  this  Taie.  See  JahHmeh  d,  In$t.  1S90, 
Anz.  p.  24,  and  for  the  whole  qnetUon  of  Okooe,  whidi  doee  not  here  inunediatelj 
concern  as,  see  O.  Boeebach,  'B&moDen  der  Unlerwelt,*  Rhtin.  Mm,  1808,  p.  698. 
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world,  is  warned  that  when  she  has  gon6  soitte  distance  on  the 
'  deadly  way'  she  will  come  upon  a  lame  ass  and  a  lame  asa-driver. 
The  driver  will  ask  her  to  pick  up  for  him  some  of  the  bundles 
that  have  fallen  from  the  ass's  pack.  She  is  to  remain  silent 
and  pass  on. 

It  is  of  course  matter  for  regret  that  neither  of  the  black- 
figured  vases  that  we  possess  is  inscribed.  It  would  have  been 
most  instructive  to  learn  what  that  echo  of  popular  traditioii. 
the  vase-painter,  actually  ccMed  the  water-carriers.  Happily  we 
have,  not  indeed  a  work  of  art  itself,  but  the  literary  record  of 
such  a  work  in  which  an  inscription  did  occur — the  painting; 
by  Polygnotus  of  the  descent  of  Odysseus  into  Hades,  frescoed 
on  the  wall  of  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  and  minutely  described  by 
Pausanias. 

'  Above  the  figure  of  Penthesilea,'  Pausanias^  says, '  are  women 
carrying  water  in  broken  earthen  sherds.'  The  vessels  are  here 
described  as  broken,  not  pierced,  and  Pausanias  says  nothing  aboat 
whether  the  vessel  into  which  they  pour  is  pierced  or  not  '  One 
of  the  women  is  represented  as  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  the 
other  of  advanced  years/  There  were  certainly  no  old  DanaidesL 
'  There  is  no  sepcutite  inscription  over  each  woman,  but  there  is 
an  inscription  common  to  both  which  says  they  are  '  of  those  who 
have  not  been  initiated.'  Pausanias  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
other  mythological  figures  unconnected  with  these  women,  among 
them  Sisyphos,  who  is  '  struggling  to  push  a  rock  up  a  precipice.' 
He  then  adds, '  There  is  also  in  the  picture  a  ptihos  and  an  elderly 
man,  a  boy  and  two  women,  one  just  below  the  rock,  who  is  yoang, 
and  near  to  the  old  man  a  woman  of  similar  age.  The  others  are 
going  on  carrying  water,  but  the  old  woman  seems  to  have  broken 
her  hydria,  but  what  is  left  in  the  potsherd  she  is  pouring  into  the 
fithosJ  As  in  the  black-figured  vase-paintings  it  is  a  hydfophoria 
into  a  pithos,  but  the  hydriae  are  in  some  cases  at  least  broken* 
How  many  figures  in  all  Pausanias  saw  is  not  clear,  owing  to  his 
disjointed  account,  nor  does  it  matter,  the  essential  thing  is  that 
they  are  of  both  sexes  and  any  age — they  are  nowise  Danaides. 
Nor  did  Pausanias,  charged  though  he  was  with  later  mythological 
associations,  suppose  them  to  be  so — that  the  inscription  forbade. 
He  concludes  his  account  thus :  '  We  inferred  that  these  also 

»  P.  X.  81.  9—11. 
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(i.e.  the  last  group  mentioned  by  him)  were  persons  who  held  the 
rites  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  no  account.  For  the  Greeks  of  early  days 
held  initiation  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  as  much  more  account  than  any 
other  matter  as  the  gods  are  compared  to  the  heroes.' 

Polygnotus  and  Plato  certainly,  the  black-figured  vase-painter 
probably,  regarded  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  not  as  mythical 
Danaides,  but  as  real  human  persons  uninitiated.  By  the  date  of 
the  Axiochua  the  fruitless  water-carriers  are  Danaides.  The  ques* 
tion  still  remains  to  be  answered,  Why  are  the  Danaides  selected  as 
typically  Uninitiate  ?  It  was,  it  must  be  noted,  perfectly  natural 
that  popular  theology,  when  it  made  of  the  Uninitiate  water- 
carriers  in  Hades,  should  seek  a  mythical  prototype,  but  why 
were  the  Danaides  selected  ?  The  reason  is  primarily  simple  and 
obvious,  though  later  it  became  curiously  complex. 

The  Danaides  of  mythology  were  weU-nymphs,  One  of  the 
sisterhood  was  called  Amymone :  she  gave  her  name  to  the  spring 
near  Lema,  still  called  in  Strabo's  time  Amymone.  Strabo^  pre- 
serves for  us  a  line  from  an  epic  poet, 

*Argo8,  waterless  onoe,  the  Danai  made  well- watered.' 
Long  before  the  tragedy  about  their  husbands,  the  Danaides 
were  at  work  watering,  fertilizing  thirsty  Argos.    The  Danaides, 
08  merely  Danaides^  might  fitly  be  represented  as  filling  a  great 
yrell'pithos. 

But,  it  must  next  be  observed,  the  Danaides  belong  to  the 
old  stratum  of  the  population,  the  same  stratum  as  Tantalos,  as 
Sisyphos,  as  Tityos :  they  are  of  the  old  matriarchal  order,  their 
prayer  persistently  iterated  is: 

*  We,  the  great  seed  of  a  Holy  Mother,  ah  me  1 

Grant  us  that  we 
Uuwed,  unsubdued,  horn  marriage  of  men  maj  flee*.' 

In  the  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus  it  is  from  a  marriage  they  deem 
lawless  that  the  Danaides  flee,  and  their  act  is  justified.  Behind 
the  legend  we  seem  to  discern,  though  dimly,  the  reflection  of  some 
shifl  of  old  to  new,  some  transition  from  matriarchal  freedom  to 
patriarchal  marriage  enactments.   In  any  case,  in  the  late  orthodox 

1  Strab.  rni.  §  256.  Enstathios,  ad  21.  it.  171.  861,  attribaiat  the  Tone  in 
slightly  different  form  to  Hasiod:  i|  gmX  ^w6  r^  Ammti^  «t  wmpaymi^tm^mi  ^ 
Aly&rrov  ^pttapwxia*  iU^afyjf  Cn  *H#(93ot 

'ApTOf  itnApm  i^  6umM  rWiprcr  irwipt^. 

*  Aesoh.  Supp.  158. 
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form  of  the  myth,  we  meet  the  Danaides  as  criminals,  and  their 
crime  is  clearly  not  only  that  of  murder,  but  of  rejection  of 
marriage.  What  was  justified  by  the  old  order  was  criminal  in 
the  new.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  moralist  Of  old 
the  Danaides  carried  water  because  they  were  well-nymphs;  the 
new  order  has  made  them  criminals,  and  it  makes  of  their 
fruitful  water-carrying  a  firuitless  punishment— an  atonement  finr 

murder^ 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  well-nymphs,  regarded  by  the 
new  order  as  guilty  maidens  seeking  purification,  offered  just  the 
mythological  prototype  needed  for  the  uninitiated  water-carriers. 
Once  the  analogy  was  seized,  many  further  traits  of  resemblance 
would  eagerly  be  added.  At  the  lake  of  Lema,  near  which 
was  the  spring  known  as  Amymone,  expiatory  purifications  were, 
Strabo'  tells  us,  actually  performed.  Hence,  he  says,  arose  the 
expression  'a  Lema  of  ills.'  It  was  the  custom  no  donbt  at 
Lema  as  in  many  another  swamp  and  lake  to  bury  '  purifications ' 
(icadapiiara).  Such  rites  of  the  old  order  were  the  *  mysteries' 
of  primitive  religion.  Herodotus'  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  Danaides  who  taught  to  the  Pelasgian  women  the  sacred 
rites  of  Demeter,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thesmophoria,  and 
of  which  Herodotus  dares  not  disclose  the  full  details.  The 
Danaides,  who  later  became  types  of  the  Uninitiated,  were»  it 
would  seem,  the  prime  Initiators.    So  does  theology  shift. 

Another  ritual  fact  helped  out  the  fusion  and  confusion. 
To  the  Roman  Church  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  to  the  Anglican 
still  'an  excellent  mystery.'  In  like  fashion  to  the  Greeks 
marriage  was  conceived  of  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  through 
initiation  of  consummation;  the  word  rikff  in  its  plural  form  was 
used  of  all  mysteries,  the  singular  form  was  expressly  applied  to 
marriage.    Pollux^  in  discussing  wedding  ceremonies,  says,  'and 

1  The  story  that  the  heads  of  the  mardered  hoBbands  were  buried  in  or  jumx 
Lerna  apart  from  their  bodies  may  have  been  merely  aetioloffioal  and  baaed  on  Um 
practice  of  calling  the  brim  of  a  well  xi^aXij.  Of.  our  *  well-head,'  *  fonnUin-haad.' 
Latin  caput  aquae.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  examine  oompletelv  the  Danaid' 
myth  save  in  so  far  as  the  Danaides  were  eontaminaUd  with  the  Unhiitiated  in 
Hades.  The  folklore  of  the  subject  has  been  ¥rell  ooUected  by  Dr  Gampbell  Bonnar, 
Tram.  American  Philol.  Att.  vol  zzzi.  1900,  ii.  p.  27. 

*  Strab.  loo.  cit.  Hupra.  *  Herod,  n.  171. 

*  Poll.  On.  III.  3d,  ical  r4\ot  6  ydfiot  iKaXeiro  ical  riXeioi  ol  yeya^JiK&rMt  itiL  reOre  c«l 
'Hpa  T(\€la  ii  ^ia.    The  play  on  the  word  riXot  cannot  be  reproduoed  in  gwg»*h 
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marriage  is  called  WX09,  i.e.  a  rite  that  completes,  and  those. who 
have  been  married  are  called  complete,  and  on  this  account 
the  Hera  of  marriage  is  called  Teleia,  the  Complete  One/  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  532)  that  one  special  rite  of  purification,  the 
Liknophoria,  was  common  to  marriage  and  the  mysteries.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  LotUrophoria,  carrying  of  the  bath.  Is  it 
surprising  that  in  the  figures  of  the  well-nymphs  some  ingenious 
person  saw  the  Danaides  as  dreXeh  ydfiou,  'uninitiated  in 
marriage/  and  therefore  condemned  in  Hades  to  carry  for  ever  in 
vain  the  water  for  their  bridal  bath  ?  The  more  so  as,  if  we  may 
trust  Eustathius\  it  was  the  custom  to  place  'on  the  grave  of 
those  who  died  unmarried  a  water  jar  called  Loutroplioros*  in 
token  that  the  dead  had  died  unbathed  and  without  offspring.' 
Probably  these  vases,  as  Dr  Frazer*  suggests,  were  at  first  placed 
on  the  graves  of  the  unmarried  with  the  kindly  intent  of  helping 
the  desolate  unmarried  ghost  to  accomplish  his  wedding  in  the 
world  below.  But  once  the  custom  fixed,  it  might  easily  be 
interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  an  underworld  punishment. 

Some  versions  of  the  story  say  that  the  water  was  carried  in 
a  sieve  (KoaKivip),  This  notion  may  have  arisen  from  another 
ritual  practice.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sieves  of  the  stone  age 
seem  to  have  been  simply  pierced  jars.  Sieve  and  pttho8  were  one 
and  the  same.  Carrying  water  in  a  sieve  was  an  ancient  test  of 
virginity.  Pliny*  tells  us  that  the  test  of  the  sieve  was  applied 
to  the  Vestal  Tuccia.  If  the  water-carrying  of  the  Danaides 
was  conceived  as  a  virginity  test,  the  forty-nine  sisters  married 
before  the  murder  would  fail  at  the  test,  and  Hypermnestra  alone 
would  carry  the  water  in  the  leaky  sieve: 

*Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo 
Nobilis  aevum'.' 

Finally,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  574)  that  the  Orphics  had 
their  Well  of  Memory,  which  was  in  effect  a  Well  of  Life.   It  would 

t  Eustath.  ad  /{.  zziii.  141,  p.  1298. 

'  For  the  vases  known  as  Loutrophoroi  see  Milohhoeffer,  A,  Mitt.  t.  ISSO^  p.  174, 
and  P.  Wolters,  A.  Mitt,  zvi.  1891,  p.  871,  and  ib.  zviii.  1S98,  p.  66.  Those  Tases 
were  sometimes  pierced  at  the  bottom  bat  it  is  not  certain  that  the  pieroed  TaMi 
were  placed  only  on  the  graves  of  the  onmarried. 

*  Dr  Frazer,  ad  P.  z.  81.  9,  ooUects  a  number  of  interesting  modem  parallela. 

*  Plin.  N.H,  xzvni.  2.  8. 

*  Hor.  Od.  8.  11.  85.  ApoUodoroi,  n.  1.  14,  fliji  of  Hjpermnestra,  a0nf  94 
AvyK^a  biiautre  wapS4pop  oMpf  ^uXd^orro. 
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not  escape  a  mystic  who  saw  the  figures  of  the  water-oanien  that 
these  were  drawing  water  for  ever  but  in  vain  finom  the  Well  of 
Life.  So  the  scholiast^  to  Aristides  in  quaint  fashion  inteipcete 
the  myth :  '  the  pierced  pithos  of  the  Danaides/  he  sayi^  *  signifies 
that  the  Danaides  after  the  murder  of  their  dearest  can  never 
obtain  from  another  man  the  grace  of  the  living  water  of 
marriage.'  The  notion  of  a  '  Water  of  Life '  haunts  him,  bat  he 
knows  the  real  gist  of  the  symbolism,  for  he  adds:  they  havo 
'  become  suspected  on  account  of  their  pollution.'  Of  the  rnaldng 
of  such  mysticism  there  is  clearly  no  end. 

The  symbolism  of  marriage,  of  virginity  tests,  of  living  water 
might,  doubtless  did,  gather  about  the  figures  of  the  Danaidee^ 
but  the  primary  notion  that  fitted  them  to  be  mythical  proto- 
types of  the '  Uninitiated '  was  that  they  were  polluted,  uncleanaed. 
They  ore  Choephoroi,  but  in  vain;  the  libations  that  they  poor 
into  the  grave-pttAoi  of  their  husbands  are  a  %cI/9«9  ^^apK,  aa 
attempted  ofiiscouring,  dirSvifLfia,  but  no  real  purification.  Of 
such  a  vain  Choephoria  performed  by  Clytaemnestra  Eleotra' 
says: 

'It  is  not  right  or  meet 
Bj  law  of  gods  or  men  that  from  a  hateful  wife 
Qrave-dues  and  washings  should  be  brought  mj  ikther. 
Give  them  the  winds,  or  in  the  deep  dug  earth 
Qo  hide  them.' 

The  water-carriers  in  Hades  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length',  because  they  afford  an  instance  typical  of  the  methods 
of  Orphic  procedure.  In  discussing  the  mysteries  it  has  been 
repeatedly  seen  that  Orphism  did  not  invent  new  rites,  but 
mysticized  and  moralized  old  ones.  In  like  fashion  when 
Orphism  developes  eschatology,  it  takes    for  its   material  the 

>  Sohol.  ad  Arist.  OraL  ii.  p.  229,  rwr  d^  AtiPotduw  6  rrrpiftUw^  wlBat  r6  ^4w9M 
raOras  firrd  rw  ^0¥  rCw  ^iXrdrwr  t^f  di'a^i^ovo'ai'  CM>rdt  iK  ri^ff  drd/)c/«t  ■Vk/inrfai 
X<lp(i'  rap'  dXXctfy  r\r)fxi9€iv,  tSlvi  ytponiwat  ifvb-rrwt  Aid  rh  dyof . 

>  Soph.  EL  483. 

*  It  is  Bcaroely  necessary  to  say  that  in  my  interpretation  of  this  myth  I  ow« 
maoh  to  my  predeoossora,  though  my  view  is  slightly  different  from  any  prerioiui^ 
given.  Controversy  has  raged  as  to  whether  the  mythical  Danaidei  gara  tim  to  tlw 
*  Uninitiated'  or  vice  vertA,  This  Beema  to  me  a  fruitlcM  question  with  no  p**— 'Ht 
answer.  Each  form  arose  separately,  and  the  point  is  theur  altimato  camiamimaiio^ 
The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Dr  Fraxer  ad  P.  z.  81.  9.  To  hia 
references  may  be  added,  DUmmler,  Delphika^  p.  22,  and  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  JM.8. 
ziii.  1892,  p,  97. 
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mythology  of  the  older  stratum',  invents   no  new   figures   but 
gives  to  the  old  ones  an  intensified  and  moralized  significance. 

The  Orphic  tablets  showed  us  the  heights  to  which  Orphism 
could  rise.  If  we  are  inclined  to  estimate  over  highly  the 
general  level  of  the  Orphic  faith,  the  Lower  Italy  vases  may 
correct  the  error.  They  mirror  Orphism  as  it  seemed  to  the  many. 
In  the  matter  of  doctrine,  instead  of  or  at  best  in  addition  to 
purification,  we  have  vindictive  punishment;  in  the  matter  of 
theology,  in  place  of  what  was  practically  monotheism  on  the 
tablets,  the  vases  restore  the  old  popular  polytheism. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  Is  this  the  end  ?  Did  Orphism  create  no 
new  figure,  make  no  new  god  in  its  own  purified  image?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  our  concluding  enquiiy 
as  to  the  nature  of  Orphic  Cosmogony. 

^  Between  the  issae  of  my  first  and  second  editions  maoh  light  has  heen  thrown 
on  the  figures  of  the  criminals  in  Hades  hy  the  pnblioation  of  M.  Salomon  Reinach's 
brilliant  paper  *  Sisyphe  anx  enfers  et  qoelques  aatres  damnte*  (Rev,  Arek.  1908, 
p.  1).  He  has  shown  conclusively  that  *  Tid^e  orphiqoe  de  la  perp^tait^  des  peines 
est  venue  se  greffer  sor  des  inmges  popnlaires  reprisentant  des  morts,  soit  dans 
Texeroice  de  leur  activity  familidre,  soit  dans  lee  attitadas  caraot^ristiqaes  de  lent 
tr^pas,'  e.g.  Sisyphus  rolls  a  stone  up  a  hill  because  he  was  on  earth  a  Master- 
Builder.  True  and  illuminating,  but  to  make  the  view  complete  we  have  to  add 
that  one  familiar  function  of  an  ancient  king  was  to  be  vioe-gerent  of  his  tribal  god. 
Salmoneus,  M.  Reinach  sees,  counterfeits  the  weather ;  Sisyphus  he  fails  to  note  is 
not  merely  as  mortal  a  Master-Builder,  but  as  vioe-gerent  of  the  Oorinthian  Helioa 
he  rolls  the  sun  day  bv  day  up  the  steep  of  heaven.  Both  ideas  went  to  make  the 
image  of  the  stone-roller. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ORPHIO  COSMOGONY. 

*  'QpAToC    KAI  *EpCOC    €niT^AA€TAI  . . .' 

If,  in  attempting  to  understaDd  Orphic  Tbeogony,  we  turn  to 
the  collection  of  hymns  known  as  '  Orphic/  hymns  dating  for  the 
most  part  about  the  4th  century  A.D.,  we  find  ourselves  at  onoe 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystical  monotheism.  We  have  addresses  to 
the  various  Olympians,  to  Zeus  and  Apollo  and  Hera  and  Athene 
and  the  rest,  but  these  are  no  longer  the  old,  clear-cut,  depart- 
mental deities,  with  attributes  sharply  distinguished  and  incom- 
municable ;  the  outlines  are  all  blurred ;  we  feel  that  everyone  is 
changing  into  everyone  else.  A  few  traditional  epithets  indeed 
remain;  Poseidon  is  still  'dark -haired,'  and  '  Lord  of  Horses ' — 
he  is  a  stubborn  old  god  and  hard  to  fuse;  but,  for  the  most  part^ 
sooner  or  later,  all  divinities  greater  or  less,  mingle  in  the  mystery 
melting-pot,  all  become  'multiform/  'mighty,'  'all-nourishing/ 
'  first-bom/  '  saviours/  '  all -glorious,'  and  the  like.  In  a  word  the 
several  gods  by  this  time  are  all  really  one,  and  this  one  god 
is  mystically  conceived  as  a  potency  {SaifjuDv)  rather  than  a 
personal  divinity  (^609). 

The  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of  the  gods,  now  into  one  shape, 
now  into  another,  was,  it  would  seem,  part  of  the  regular  symbolic 
teaching  of  the  mysteries.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  doctrine 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  the  notion  of  their  interchangeability. 
Proclus  says*:  *  In  all  the  rites  of  initiation  and  mysteries  the  gods 
exhibit  their  shapes  as  many,  and  they  appear  changing  often 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  now  they  are  made  manifest  in  the 

1  Procl.  Ennead.  i.  6.  9,  ^r  aTacrt  rait  TeXtrdit  xal  roct  /ivar^ploit  ol  $€ol  r*XXAt 
flip  iavrup  -rportlpown  fxop^tt  woWa  di  tf^^Aiara  ^(aXXdrrorrcf  ^oirorrw  col  rott 
fUp  dTvwtoTQP  aitrCw  wpofiifiXtirai  ^Cn  rott  ti  els  cb^/x^rccor  fACp^ifif  ^fxVM^^'^M^^*^* 
T6rt  bi  ilt  dXKoiw  t6wo¥  wpot\ri\vif6$. 
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emission  of  formless  light,  now  taking  human  shape,  now  again  in 
other  and  different  form.' 

By  the  date  of  the  'Hymns'  monotheism  was  of  course  in  some 
degree  the  common  property  of  all  educated  minds,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  claimed  as  distinctive  of  Orphism.  Wholly  Orphic, 
however,  is  the  mystical  joy  with  which  the  Hymns  brim  over ; 
they  are  'full  of  repetitions  and  magniloquence,  and  make  for 
emotion  ^'  They  are  like  learned,  self-conscious,  even  pretentious 
echoes  of  the  simple  ecstasy  of  the  tablets. 

It  would  therefore  be  idle  to  examine  the  Orphic  Hymns 
severally  and  in  detail,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the  Orphic 
characteristics  of  each  particular  god.  Any  one  who  reads  them 
through  will  speedily  be  conscious  that,  save  for  the  prooemium, 
and  an  occasional  stereotyped  epithet,  it  would  usually  be  im- 
possible to  determine  which  hymn  was  addressed  to  what  god. 
With  whatever  attempt  at  individualization  they  begin,  the  poet 
is  soon  safe  away  into  a  mystical  monotheism.  A  more  profitable 
enquiry  is,  how  far  did  primitive  Orphism  attempt  monotheism,  and 
of  what  nature  was  the  one  God  whom  the  Orphic  made  in  his  own 
image  ?    Here,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  wholly  without  evidence. 

The  World-Ego. 

In  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes',  the  chorus  tells  of  a  time, 
when  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  as  yet  were  not,  only  Chaos  was, 
and  Night  and  black  Erebos : 

*  In  the  beginning  of  Things,  black-winged  Night 

Into  the  bosom  of  Erebos  dark  and  deep 
Laid  a  wind-bom  egg,  and,  as  the  seasons  rolled, 
Forth  sprang  Love,  gleaming  with  wings  of  ((old, 
Like  to  the  whirlings  of  wind.  Love  the  Delight-— 

And  Love  with  Chaos  in  Tartaros  laid  him  to  sleep; 
And  we,  his  children,  nestled,  fluttering  there, 
Till  he  led  us  forth  to  the  light  of  the  upper  air.' 

This  is  pure  Orphism.  Homer  knows  of  no  world-egg*, 
no  birth  of  Love.     Homer  is  so  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his 

1  Mr  Qilberi  Murray,  Greek  Literature^  p.  66.  *  Ar.  Av.  693. 

'  uTT/t^^/xtor— literally  *  wind-begotten. '  The  beaatifcd  doctrine  of  the  Father- 
hood of  the  Wind  or  the  Virgin  Birth  was  Orphic,  and  connected  with  the  ancient 
Attic  cnlt  of  the  Tritopatores,  worshipped  by  l^de  and  bridegroom  before  marriage. 
Bee  p.  179.  The  Scholiast  half  understanding  safs  inrtfpiiua  iroXccroi  rA  dfx* 
cvvoveiat  Kal  fd^tun.  For  Egyptian  esg-oosmogonieB  see  Diodoma,  i.  37.  and 
Eusebius,  de  praep.-evang.  8.  11. 
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human  heroes  and  their  radiant  reflections  in  Olympus  timt  his 
eyes  never  look  back  to  see  from  whence  they  sprang.  He  oaraa 
as  little,  it  seems,  for  the  Before  as  for  the  Hereafter.  The  two 
indeed  seem  strangely  linked  together.  An  eschatology  and  a 
cosmogony  are  both  pathetic  attempts  to  answer  the  qneation 
Homer  never  cared  to  raise,  Whence  came  Man  and  the  Qood  and 
Evil  of  humanity  ? 

We  have  of  course  a  cosmogony  in  Hesiod,  Hesiod  who  is  a 
peasant  and  a  rebel,  a  man  bitter  and  weary  with  the  haidneaa  of 
life,  compelled  by  rude  circumstances  to  ask  why  things  are 
80  evil,  and  always  ready,  as  in  the  myth  of  Pandora,  to  fimme. 
or  borrow  a  crude  superstitious  hypothesis  How  much  Hesiod 
borrowed  from  Orphism  is  hard  to  say.  He  knows  of  Night  and 
Chaos  and  the  birth  of  Eros,  but  he  does  not  know,  or  does  not 
care  to  tell,  of  one  characteristic  Orphic  element,  the  cosmic  egg. 
He  only  says': 

*  First  Chaos  came  to  be  and  Qaia  next 
Broad -bosomed,  she  that  was  the  stoadCftst  base 
Of  all  things — Qe,  and  murky  Tartaros 
Deep  in  the  hollow  of  wide  earth.    And  next 
Eros,  most  beautiful  of  deathless  gods, 
Looser  of  limbs,  Tamer  of  heart  and  will 
To  mortals  and  immortals.' 

Hesiod  is  not  wholly  Orphic,  he  is  concerned  to  hurry  his  Eros  up 
into  Olympus,  one  and  most  beautiful  among'' many,  but  not  for 
Hesiod  the  real  source  of  life,  the  only  Qod. 

By  common  traditional  consent  the  cosmic  egg  was  attributed 
to  Orpheus.  Whether  tho  father  was  Tartaros  or  Erebos  or 
Chronos  is  of  small  moment  and  varies  from  author  to  author. 
The  cardinal,  essential  doctrine  is  the  world-egg  from  which 
sprang  the  first  articulate  god,  source  and  creator  of  all,  Eros. 

Damascius*,  in  his  'Inquiry  concerning  first  principles,' attri- 
butes the  egg  to  Orpheus.     For  Orpheus  said : 

'What  time  great  Chronos  fashioned  in  holy  aether 
A  silver-gleaming  egg.' 

It  is  fortunate  that  Damascius  has  preserved  the  actual  line. 

>  Hes.  Theog.  116. 

>  DamaBc.  Quaest.  de  prim,  princ,  p.  147.    The  soaroes  are  folly  given  in  Abclli 
Orphica,  p.  17S.    I  am  aliio  indebted  for  references  to  SohOmann's  Dtf  CupidilmM 

Cosmog.t  see  Schdmann,  Oputcula,  vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 
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though  of  course  we  cannot  date  it.  Clement  of  Rome^  in  his 
Homilies  contrasts  the  cosmogonies  of  Uesiod  and  Orpheus. 
'  Orpheus  likened  Chaos  to  an  egg,  in  which  was  the  commingling 
of  the  primaeval  elements ;  Hesiod  assumes  this  chaos  as  a  sub- 
stratum, the  which  Orpheus  calls  an  egg,  a  birth  emitted  from 
formless  matter,  and  the  birth  was  on  this  wise....'  Plato,  usually 
so  Orphic,  avoids  in  the  Timaeus  all  mention  of  the  primaeval 
egg;  his  mind  is  preoccupied  with  triangles,  but  Proclus  in  his 
commentary"  says  *the  "being"  (to  iv)  of  Plato  would  be  the 
same  as  the  Orphic  egg/ 

The  doctrine  of  the  egg  was  not  a  mere  dogmatic  dead-letter. 
It  was  taught  to  the  initiated  as  part  of  their  mysteries,  and  this 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  primitive  taboo  on 
eggs.  Plutarch',  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  abstained  for  a  long 
time  from  eggs.  One  night,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  dining  out, 
some  of  the  guests  noticed  this,  and  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
he  was  'infected  by  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  notions,  and  was 
refusing  eggs  just  as  certain  people  refuse  to  eat  the  heart  and 
brains,  because  he  held  an  egg  to  be  taboo  {dtfHxnova-Oai)  as  being 
the  principle  of  life.'  Alexander  the  Epicurean,  by  way  of  chaff, 
quoted, 

'To  feed  on  beans  is  eating  parents'  heads.' 

'As  if,'  Plutarch  says,  'the  Pythagoreans  meant  eggs  by  freans 
because  of  being  {w^  Srj  Kvdfiov^  ra  ^  Bid  rfiv  KVijaiv  olvirrofAiv^p 
Twp  dvBpdov),  and  thought  it  just  as  bad  to  eat  eggs  as  to  eat  the 
animals  that  laid  them.'  It  was  no  use,  he  goes  on,  in  talking 
to  an  Epicurean,  to  plead  a  dream  as  an  excuse  for  abstinence,  for 
to  him  the  explanation  would  seem  more  foolish  than  the  fact; 
so,  as  Alexander  was  quite  pleasant  about  it  and  a  cultivated  man, 
Plutarch  let  him  go  on  to  propound  the  interesting  question, 
which  came  first,  the  bird  or  the  egg  ?  Alexander  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  came  back  to  Orpheus  and,  after  quoting  Plato 
about  matter  being  the  mother  and  nurse,  said  with  a  smile, 

*I  sing  to  those  who  know 

^  Clem.  Rom.  Homil.  yi.  4.  671,  koI  *Of>0ci>t  94  rb  Xdot  ^  wapfiKd^H,  h  f  rdv 
wpurrwy  (TToix^liifp  ^p  ^  ^i^iwtt,  roOro  'UffloSot  Xdot  ^orlBrrai,  8w9p  *0p^^  tf6^  X/yec, 
yivvrfrbv  ^^  dxdpov  rijf  CXtii  rpoBe^Xi^^ror,  ytyoif^  W  90rM,  «.r.X. 

>  Procl.  in  )'lat.  Tim,  2,  p.  807,  fffiy  tL9  toMp  t6  re  UXdrmw  BwkuIt^  'O^^Ar  ^. 

»  Plut.  Quiett.  Symp.  ii.  8.  1. 
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the  Orphic  and  sacred  dogma  {\j6yosi)  which  not  only  afiums 
that  the  egg  is  older  than  the  bird,  but  gives  it  priority  of  being 
over  all  things/  Finally,  the  speaker  adds  to  his  theorising  an 
instructive  ritual  fact :  '  and  therefore  it  is  not  inappropriate  that 
in  the  orgiastic  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Dionysos  an  ^;g  is  among 
the  sacred  offerings,  as  being  the  symbol  of  what  gives  birth  to  all 
things,  and  in  itself  contains  all  things.' 

Macrobius^  in  the  Saturnalia  states  the  same  fact,  and  givea 
a  similar  reason.  '  Ask  those  who  have  been  initiated/  he  bkj% 
'  in  the  rites  of  Father  Liber,  in  which  an  egg  is  the  object  of 
reverence,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  in  its  spherical  form  the 
image  of  the  universe';  and  Achilles  Ta tins'  says,  'some  asaoit 
that  the  universe  is  cone-shaped,  others  egg-shaped,  and  this 
opinion  is  held  by  those  who  perform  the  mysteries  of  Orpheua* 

But  for  the  bird-cosmogony  of  Aristophanes  we  might  have 
inclined  to  think  that  the  egg  was  a  late  importation  into  Orphio 
mysteries,  but,  the  more  closely  Orphic  doctrines  are  examined, 
the  more  clearly  is  it  seen  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  baaed 
on  very  primitive  ritual.  A  ritual  egg  was  good  material ;  those 
who  mysticized  the  kid  and  the  milk  would  not  be  likely  to  leaye 
an  egg  without  esoteric  significance. 

How,  precisely,  the  egg  was  used  in  Orphic  ritual  we  do  not 
know.  In  ordinary  ceremonial  it  served  two  purposes:  it  waa 
used  for  purification,  it  was  an  offering  to  the  dead.  It  has  been 
previously  shown  in  detail  (p.  53)  that  in  primitive  rites  pur- 
gation often  is  propitiation  of  ghosts  and  sprites,  and  the  two 
functions,  propitiation  and  purgation,  are  summed  up  in  the 
common  term  devotions  {iva/yiafAara).  Lucian'  in  two  paasagee 
mentions  eggs,  together  with  Hecate's  suppers,  as  the  refuse  of 
'purification.'  Pollux  is  bidden  by  Diogenes  to  tell  the  Cjmio 
Menippus,  when  he  comes  down  to  Hades,  to  '  fill  his  wallet  with 
beans,  and  if  he  can  he  is  to  pick  up  also  a  Hecate's  supper  or  an 
egg  from  a  purification  or  something  of  the  sort';  and  in  another 
dialogue,  the  'Landing/  Clotho,  who  is  waiting  for  her  victims, 
auks '  Where  is  Kyniskos  the  philosopher  who  ought  to  be  dead  from 
eating  Hecate's  suppers  and  eggs  from  purification  and  raw  cuttle 

1  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  16.  691. 

^  Achill.  Tat.  laag.  ad  Arati,  Phenom,  p.  77. 

'  Lac.  Dial.  Alott.  i.  1  and  CatapU  7. 
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fish  too?'     Again  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Love^  the  old  hag  who  makes 
purifications  for  the  sick  woman  is  to  bring  sulphur  and  eggs : 

'Then  too  the  aeed  hag  must  oome, 
And  purify  hoth  hed  and  home, 
And  Did  her,  for  lustration,  proffer 
With  palmed  hands  both  eggs  and  sulphur.' 

That  eggs  were  offered  not  only  for  a  purification  of  t^e  living, 
but  as  the  due  of  the  dead,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  they 
appear  on  Athenian  white  lekythoi  among  the  objects  brought  in 
baskets  to  the  tomb*. 

We  think  of  eggs  rather  as  for  nourishment  than  as  for  puri- 
fication, though  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  still  used  for  the  washing  of 
hair.  Doubtless,  in  ancient  days,  the  cleansing  action  of  eggs  was 
more  magical  than  actual.  As  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  dead 
(iva/yitTfiaTa)  they  became  *  purifications '  in  general ;  then  con- 
nection with  the  dead  explains  of  course  the  taboo  on  them  as  food. 

Still,  primitive  man  though  pious  is  also  thrifty.  A  Cynic  may 
show  his  atheism,  and  also  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  eating 
'eggs  from  purification';  and  even  the  most  superstitious  man 
may  have  hoped  that,  if  he  did  not  break  the  egg,  he  might 
cleanse  himself  and  yet  secure  a  chicken.  Clement'  says,  '  you 
may  see  the  eggs  that  have  been  used  for  puriBcations  hatched,  if 
they  are  subjected  to  warmth ' :  he  adds  instructively, '  this  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  eggs  had  taken  into  themselves  the 
sins  of  the  man  who  had  been  purified.'  Clement's  own  state 
of  mind  is  at  least  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  '  heathen '  against 
whom  he  protests.  The  Orphics  themselves,  it  is  clear,  merely 
mysticized  an  ancient  ritual.  Orphism  is  here  as  elsewhere  only 
the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  very  old  bottles. 

We  may  say  then  with  certainty  that  the  cosmic  egg  was 
Orphic,  and  was  probably^  a  dogma  based  on  a  primitive  rite. 
The  origin  of  the  winged  Eros  who  sprang  from  it  is  more  complex. 
Elements  many  and  diverse  seem  to  have  gone  to  his  making. 

>  Ov.  An  Am.  ii.  830.     Cf.  Javenal  vi.  61S. 

*  This  fact,  that  eggs  were  offered  to  the  dead,  has  been  clearly  established  bj 
Dr  Martin  Nilsson  in  hit  tract  Iku  Ei  im  Totenkuitua  der  Orieehen.  The  *  Bonder- 
abdruck '  he  han  kindly  sent  me  appeared  in  the  FrAn  FUologiika  Fdreningen  i  Lund 
Spraklifja  upptatter  ii.  (Land,  19011). 

*  Clem.  Al.  Str.  vn.  4,  p.  718, 6p&9  yoOp  t^rt  H^Av^rQ^  wtpucmBa^Nprmf,  §1  #aX- 
4>$€lrj,  ^(i»o7oro{'^fra,  o6k  Ar  6i  roOro  lyiprro  tl  iptkipfiwMW  r&  roO  w€pucm$tip$4rro$  nucA, 

*  It  in  poHRtble  that  the  cosmic  ecrg  may  have  been  imported  from  XsypI  and 
cantaminaUd  later  with  the  egg  of  ponfication. 
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Eros  as  Herm. 

Homer  knows  nothing  of  Eros  as  a  person ;  with  him  love  is 
of  Aphrodite.  From  actual  local  cultus  Eros  is  strangely  and 
significantly  absent.  Two  instances  only  are  recorded.  Pausaniaa^ 
says, '  The  Thespians  honoured  Elros  most  of  all  the  gods  firom 
the  beginning,  and  they  have  a  very  ancient  image  of  him, 
an  unwrought  stone.'  'Every  four  years/  Plutarch'  says,  'the 
Thespians  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  to  Eros  conjointly  with 
the  Musea'  Plutarch  went  to  this  festival  very  soon  after  he  was 
married,  before  his  sons  were  bom.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
because  of  a  difference  that  had  arisen  between  his  own  and  his 
wife's  people,  and  we  are  expressly  told  by  his  sons  that  he  took 
his  newly-married  wife  with  him,  'for  both  the  prayer  and  the 
sacrifice  were  her  affair.'  Probably  they  went  to  pray  for  children. 
Plutarch,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  letter  to  his  wife,  was  a  kind 
husband,  but  the  intent  of  the  conjoint  journey  was  strictly 
practical,  and  points  to  the  main  function  of  the  Thespian  Eros. 
The  'unwrought  stone'  is  very  remote  from  the  winged  Eros^ 
very  near  akin  to  the  rude  Pelosgian  Hermes  himself,  own  brother 
to  the  Priapos'  of  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor.  There  seems 
then  to  have  gone  to  the  making  of  Eros  some  old  wide-spread 
divinity  of  generation*. 

Pausanias  did  not  know  who  instituted  the  worship  of  Eros 
among  the  Thespians,  but  he  remarks  that  the  people  of  Parium 
on  the  Hellespont,  who  were  colonists  from  Erythrae  in  lonia^ 
worshipped  him  equally.  He  knew  also  of  an  older  and  a  younger 
Eros.  '  Most  people,'  he  says, '  hold  that  he  is  the  youngest  of  the 
gods  and  the  son  of  Aphrodite ;  but  Olen  the  Lycian  (again  Asia 
Minor),  maker  of  the  most  ancient  hymns  among  the  Greeks,  says 
in  a  hymn  to  Eileithyia  that  she  is  the  mother  of  Eros.'  'After 
Olen,'  he  goes  on, '  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  composed  epic  verses^ 
and  they  both  made  hymns  to  Eros  to  be  sung  by  the  Lycomids  at 
their  rites.' 

1  P.  IX.  27.  1.  •  Amat.  1. 

*  Diod.  IV.  6,  fiv0o\oyowri¥  our  ol  ToKaiol  rbv  l\plawo¥  \Ah»  cZroi  rov  Aiortfrov  sol 
•A0/)o«in;t. 

^  For  thig  whole  question  see  Dr  Kaibel'g  *  Daiityloi  Idaioi '  in  HackrickUn  «oa 
derK'Onigl,  QetelUchajft  der  WiuenMchaften  tu  QUttingen  Phil  UiiL  KL  1901,  Hall  4; 
and  for  Eros  aa  Adonia  see  J.  Bdhlan,  'Bin  neuer-Eroamythoa'  in  PhUohgoi  &s« 
1901,  Heft  8. 
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Eros  as  Eeb  of  Lifs. 

The  Orphic  theologist  found  then  to  his  hand  in  local  cultus  an 
ancient  god  of  life  and  generation,  and  in  antique  ritual  another 
element  quite  unconnected,  the  egg  of  purification.  Given  an  egg 
as  the  beginning  of  a  cosmogony,  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
there  should  emerge  from  the  egg  a  bird-god,  a  winged  thing, 
a  source  of  life,  more  articulate  than  the  egg  yet  near  akin  to 
it  in  potency.  The  art-form  for  this  winged  thing  was  also  ready 
to  hand.  Eros  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  the  Ker ;  the  Erotes  are 
Keres  of  life,  and  like  the  Eeres  take  the  form  of  winged 
Eicbla,  In  essence  as  in  art-form,  Eeres  and  Erotes  are  near 
akin.  The  Keres,  it  has  already  been  seen,  are  little  winged 
bacilli,  fructifying  or  death -bringing ;  but  the  Keres  developed 
mainly  on  the  dark  side ;  they  went  downwards,  deathwards ;  the 
Erotes,  instinct  with  a  new  spirit,  went  upwards,  lifewards. 

The  close  analogy,  nay,  the  identity  of  the  art-form  of  Keres 
and  Erotes  is  well  seen  in  the 
two  vase-paintings  in  figs.  166 
and  167.  The  design  in  fig.  166 
is  from  a  vase-fragment  in  the 
Museum  at  Palermo*.  A  warrior 
lies  fallen  in  death.  From  his 
open  mouth  the  breath  of  life 
escapes.  Over  him  hovers  a 
winged  Ker,  and  with  his  right 
hand  seems  as  though  he  would 
tenderly  collect  the  parting  soul. 
A  ghost  has  come  to  fetch  a 
ghost.  Among  the  Romans 
this  gentle  office  of  collecting 
the  parting  breath  was  done 
with  the  lips,  by  the  nearest 
of  kin.     So  Anna*  for  Dido: 

'Givo  water,  I  will  bathe  her  wounds,  and  catch 
Upon  my  lips  her  last  stray  breath.' 

»  Inv.  2361.    P.  Hartwig,  J.H.8.  xn.  1S91,  p.  840. 

*  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  684.    If  we  may  tnitt  Senrins  (ad  loo.),  with  itricUy  {uraetioal 
intent,  *  Muliebriter  tanqaam  poMit  animam  ■ororii  ezoipeie  et  in  m  Iransfem.   Sio 
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The  design  in  fig.  167  is  from  a  red-figured  cyliz^  in  the 
Municipal  Museum  at  Cometo.    Theseus,  summoned  by  Hermes, 
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is  in  the  act  of  deserting  Ariadne ;  he  picks  up  his  sandal  from 
the  ground  and  in  a  moment  he  will  be  gone.  Ariadne  is  mink 
in  sleep  beneath  the  great  vine  of  Dionyso&  Over  her  hoven 
a  winged  genius  to  comfort  and  to  crown  her.  He  is  own  brother 
to  the  delicate  Ker  in  fig.  166.  Archaeologists  wrangle  over  hia 
name.  Is  he  Life  or  Love  or  Sleep  or  Death?  Who  knows? 
It  is  this  shifting  uncertainty  we  must  seize  and  hold ;  no  doubt 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  instructive.  All  that  we  can  certainly 
say  is  that  the  vase-painter  gave  to  the  ministrant  the  form  of 
a  winged  Ker,  and  that  such  was  the  form  taken  by  Eros^  as 
also  by  Death  and  by  Sleep. 

If  we  would  understand  at  all  the  spirit  in  which  the  Orphic 
Eros  is  conceived  we  must  cleanse  our  minds  of  many  cunent 
conceptions,  and  in  effecting  this  riddance  vase-paintings  are  of 
no  small  service.  To  black-figured  vase-paintings  Eros  is  unknown. 
Keres  of  course  appear,  but  Eros  has  not  yet  developed  personality 
in  popular  art.  As  soon  as  Eros  takes  mythological  shape  in 
art,  he  leaves  the  Herm-form  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Thespiae,  leaves  it  to  Hermes  himself  and  to  Dionysos  and  Priapos, 

Cicero  in  Verrinii  **ut  eitremum  filiorom  gpiritom  ore  exoipere  lioeret.*"    So 
Aocording  to  the  thinking  of  many  primitive  people  are  new  sooU  born  of  (4d  i 
see  Tjlor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  p.  4. 

*  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter,  Serie  d,  Taf.  yni. 
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and,  because  he  is  the  egg-bom  cosmic  god,  takes  shape  as  ih$ 
winged  Ker.  Elarly  red-figured  vase-paintings  are  innocent  alike 
of  the  fat  boy  of  the  Romans  and  the  idle  impish  urchin  of 
Hellenism.  Nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the  Eros  of  modem 
romantic  passion  between  man  and  woman.  If  we  would  follow  the 
safe  guiding  of  early  art,  we  must  be  content  to  think  of  Eros  as 
a  Ker,  a  life-impulse,  a  thing  fateful  to  all  that  lives,  a  man  because 
of  his  moralized  complexity,  terrible  and  sometimes  intolerable, 
but  to  plants  and  flowers  and  young  live  things  in  spring  in- 
finitely glad  and  kind.     Such  is  the  Eros  of  TheognisM 

*LfOve  comes  at  his  hour,  comes  with  the  flowers  in  spring, 

Leaving  the  land  of  his  birth, 
Kypros,  beautiful  isle.    Love  comes,  soattering 
Seed  for  man  upon  earth.' 


Fio.  16S. 


Such  little  spirits  of  life  the  vase-painter  Hieron  makes  to 
cluster  round  their  mother  and  mistress,  Aphrodite.  The  design 
in  fig.  168  is  from  a  cylix  in  the  Berlin  Museum'  and  is  part 

1  Theog.  1275.  *  Cat.  2291.    Wimar  VorltftWUUr,  Borie  a,  TaL  t. 
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of  a  scene  representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  Aphrodite, 
the  victorious  Gift-Qiver,  greatest  of  the  Charites,  stands  hold- 
ing her  dove.  About  her  cluster  the  little  solemn  worshipping 
Erotes,  like  the  winged  Keres  that  minister  to  Eyrene  (fig.  22): 
they  carry  wreaths  and  flower-sprays  in  their  hands,  not  only  mm 
gifts  to  the  Qift-Oiver,  but  because  they  too  are  spirits  of  life 
and  Grace. 

Just  such  another  Eros  is  seen  in  fig.  169,  from  the  centoe 
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of  a  beautiful  archaic  red-figured  cylix^  in  the  Moseo  Civioo  at 
Florence.  The  cylix  is  signed  by  the  master  Ghachrylion:  he 
signs  it  twice  over,  proudly,  as  well  he  may,  '  Ghachrylion  made 
it,  made  it,  Ghachrylion  made  it.'  His  Eros  too  carries  a  great 
branching  flower-spray,  and  as  the  spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.     So  Sophocles': 

'  O  Thou  of  War  uiiconquered,  thou,  Erds, 
Spoiler  of  garnered  gold,  who  liest  hid 
In  a  girl's  cheek,  under  the  dreaming  lid, 
While  the  long  night  time  flowa: 

1  Mtueo  Ital  di  Antiehita,  yol.  in.  1,  pi.  S. 
*  Soph.  Ant.  781,  trans,  by  Mr  GUbert  Murray. 
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0  rover  of  the  seas,  O  terrible  one 

In  wastes  and  wildwood  caTes, 
None  may  escape  thee,  none: 
Not  of  the  heavenly  gods  who  live  alway, 
Not  of  low  men,  who  vanish  ere  the  day; 

And  he  who  finds  thee,  raves.' 

The  Erotes  retain  always  the  multiplicity  of  the  Eeres,  but 
as  Eros  developes  complete  personality  he  becomes  one  person, 
and  be  changes  from  a  delicate  sprite  to  a  beautiful  youth. 
But  down  to  late  days  there  linger  about  him  traces  of  the 
Life-Spirit,  the  Grace-Giver.  The  design  in  fig.  170  is  from  a  late 
red-figured  vase  in  the  Museum  at  Athens\    Here  we  find  Eros 
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employed  watering  tall  slender  flowers  in  a  garden.  Of  course  by 
this  time  the  Love-God  is  put  to  do  anjrthing  and  everything :  de- 
graded to  a  god  of  all  work,  he  has  to  swing  a  maiden,  to  trundle 
a  boop,  to  attend  a  lady's  toilet ;  but  here  in  the  flower- watering 
there  seems  a  haunting  of  the  old  spirit.  We  are  reminded  of 
Plato*  in  the  Symposium  where  he  says  '  The  bloom  of  his  body 
is  shown  by  his  dwelling  among  flowers,  for  Eros  has  his  abiding, 
not  in  the  body  or  soul  that  is  flowerless  and  fades,  but  in  the 
place  of  fair  flowers  and  fair  scents,  there  sits  he  and  abides.' 

>  Cat.  1852.  Fig.  170  is  reprodaoed  from  a  hasty  sketch  kindly  made  for  me  by 
Mrs  Hugh  Stewart ;  it  is  only  intended  as  a  note  of  subject  and  not  as  a  substitute 
for  complete  publication. 

)  Plat.  Symp,  196  a. 
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Eros  as  Ephebos. 

Vase-paintings  with  representations  of  Eros  come  to  us  for  the 
most  part  from  Athens,  and  it  was  at  Athens  that  the  art-type  of 
Eros  as  the  slender  ephebos  was  perfected.  This  type  appeals 
with  marked  frequency  on  the  vases  of  early  red-figured  technique 
which  bear  the  inscription  /ca\o9  'beautiful/  vases  probably  made 
to  sell  as  love-gifts.  Eros  is  represented  bearing  a  torch,  a  lyre, 
a  hare,  sometimes  still  a  flower.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  these  re- 
presentations left  us  is  the  Eros  in  fig.  171.    The  design  is  from 


Fio.  171. 

an  amphora^  which  bears  the  inscription  '  Charmides  is  beautifuL' 
Eros  is  armed,  he  carries  shield  and  spear,  he  flies  straight 
downwaixl,  the  slender  naked  body  making  a  clean  lovely  line. 
A  poet  thinks  as  he  will,  but  these  Love-gods  of  the  vase-painter, 
these  Keres  of  Life  and  Death,  and  most  of  all  this  Eroe,  armed, 

>  Now  in  Uie  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  Parii,  De  Bidder,  Cat,  866;  Me  Lenomuuit 
et  de  Witte,  Elite  dei  Monument*  Ciramographique$f  it.  PI.  u. 
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inevitable,  recall  the  prayer  of  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytua  of 
Euripides* : 

*Er68,  Erds,  who  blindest,  tear  by  tear, 

Men's  eyes  with  hunger,  thou  swift  Foe  that  plieet 
Deep  in  our  hearts  joy  like  an  edged  spear; 
Come  not  to  me  with  Evil  haunting  near, 
Wrath  on  the  wind,  nor  jarring  of  the  clear 

Win^s  music  as  thou  fliest. 
There  is  no  shaft  that  bumeth,  not  in  fire, 
Not  in  wild  stars,  far  off  and  flinging  fear 
As  in  thine  hands  the  shaft  of  AU  Desire, 
Er6s,  Child  of  the  Highest' 

Most  often  the  presentments  of  painting  hinder  rather  than 
help  the  imagery  of  poetry,  but  here  both  arts  are  haunted  by 
the  same  august  tradition  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  Eros  of  the  vase-painter  is  the  love,  not  untouched  by 
passion,  of  man  for  man,  and  these  sedate  and  even  austere  Erotes 
help  us  to  understand  that  to  the  Qreek  mind  such  loves  were 
serious  and  beautiful,  of  the  soul,  as  Plato  says,  rather  than  of 


Fio.  172. 
the  body*,  aloof  from  common  things  and  from  the  emotional 
squalor  of  mere  domestic   felicity.     They  seem  to  embody  for 
him  that  white  heat  of  the  spirit  before  which  and  by  which 

the  flesh  shrivels  into  silence. 

»  Eur.  Hipp.  626. 

<  For  the  religioas  origin  of  the  institation  of  rcudepMrfa  and  its  oonneotion 
with  primitive  initiation  ceremonies  see  £.  Bethe,  *Die  doriiohe  Knabenliabe, 
ihre  Ethik  and  ihre  Idee'  in  Rhein,  Mut.  1907. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  the  two  women  Charites,  Mother 
and  Daughter,  became  three,  so  there  is  a  distinct  effort  to  fonn 
a  trinity  of  Erotes.  On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  172  from  a  red- 
figured  atamnoa  in  the  British  Museum^  we  have  three  beautifiil 
Erotes  flying  over  the  sea.  The  foremost  is  inscribed  Himeros; 
he  carries  a  long  taenia,  and  he  looks  back  at  the  others ;  one  of 
these  carries  a  tendril,  the  other  a  hare.  Near  each  of  them  is 
written  koKo^,  But  the  triple  forms,  Eros,  Himeroe  and  Pothoi^ 
never  really  obtain.  The  origin  of  the  countless  women  trinities 
has  been  already  examined.  Male  gods  lack  the  natural  tie  that 
bound  the  women  types  together;  the  male  trinity  is  in  Greek 
religion  felt  to  be  artificial  and  lapsea 


Eros  and  the  Mother, 

The  mention  of  these  women  trinities  brings  us  back  to  the 
greatest  of  the  three  Grace-Qivers,  Aphrodite.  At  the  close  of 
the  chapter  on  The  Making  of  a  Ooddesa  her  figure  reigned 
supreme,  but  for  a  time  at  Athens  she  suffered  eclipse ;  we  might 
almost  say  with  Alcman': 

'There  is  no  Aphrodite.    Hungry  Love 
Plays  boy-like  with  light  feet  upon  the  flowers.' 

We  cannot  fairly  charge  the  eclipse  of  Aphrodite  wholly  to 
the  count  of  Orphism.  Legend  made  Orpheus  a  woman-hater 
and  credited  him  with  Hesiodic  tags  about  her  *  dog-like'  nature; 
but  such  tradition  is  manifestly  coloured  and  distorted  by  two 
influences,  by  the  orthodox  Hesiodic  patriarchalism,  and  by  the 
peculiar  social  conditions  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  state&  Both 
these  causes,  by  degrading  women,  compelled  the  impersonation 
of  love  to  take  form  as  a  youth. 

To  these  we  must  add  the  fact  that  as  Orphism  was  baaed 
on  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  as  that  religion  had  for  its  god 
Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  so  Orphism  tended  naturally  to  the 
formulation  of  a  divinity  who  was  the  Son  of  his  Mother.  By 
the  time  the  religion  of  Dionysos  reached  Athens  the  Son  had 


1  Cat.  E  440.  Mon,  d.  IntU  i.  PI.  viii.  The  design  in  fig.  87,  Odyateas  paMlna 
the  Sirens,  is  from  the  obverse  of  this  vase.  The  three  Birens  probably  lUggwtM 
the  triple  Erotes. 

*  Aloman,  frg.  38  (34). 
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well  nigh  effaced  the  Mother,  and  in  like  fashion  Eros  was  supreme 
orer  Aphrodite;  and  signiBcantly  enough  the  woman-godden,  in 
80  far  as  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Orphics,  was  rather  the 
old  figure  of  Qe,  the  Earth-goddess,  than  the  more  specialized 
departmental  Love-goddess  Aphrodite. 

This  blend  of  the  old  Elarth-goddess  and  the  new  Love-god 
is  shown  in  very  instructive  fashion  by  representations  on  late 
red-figured  vases.     The  design  in  fig.  173  is  from  a  late  red- 
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figured  hydria^  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  have  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  scene  exactly  similar  to  that  in  figs.  67  and  69, 
the  Anodos  of  an  Elarth-goddess.  The  great  head  rises  from  the 
ground,  the  Satyr  worshippers  of  the  Earth-goddess  are  there 
with  their  picka  But  a  new  element  is  introduced.  Two  Erotes 
hover  over  the  goddess  to  greet  her  coming.  In  like  fashion  in 
fig.  71  Eros  receives  Pandora,  and  in  fig.  86  receives  Aphrodite 
at  her  Birth  or  Bath.  It  is  usual  to  name  the  goddess  in  fig. 
173  Aphrodite.  This  is,  I  think,  to  miss  the  point.  She  is  an 
Earth  spirit  like  Persephone  herself.  She  is  the  new  life  rising 
firom  the  ground,  and  she  is  welcomed  by  the  spirits  of  life,  the 
Keres-Erotes.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  Nothing  could  better 
embody  the  shift  from  old  to  new,  and  the  blend  of  both,  than  the 
presence  together  of  the  Satyrs,  the  primitive  Oe- worshippers, 
and  the  Erotes,  the  new  spirits  of  love  and  Ufa 

^  Frdhner,  Choix  de  vatet  gree$,  PI.  n.  p.  34.    The  vam  is  now  m  M.  HAbori 
Idndlj  infonni  me  in  the  Mas^  da  Cinqaantenaire  at  Bnisaela. 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  the  simple  hot  that  Aphrodite  and  Pene- 

phone  are  each  equally  and  alike  Eore,  the  Maiden  form  of  tlia 

Earth-goddess,  it  is  not  hard  to  realise  how  easily  the  one  figoie 

passes  into  the  other.    The  Orphic,  we  have  seen  (p.  593X  put  his 

faith  in  the  Eore  who  is  Persephone ;  to  her  he  prays : 

^Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below'; 

his  confession  is 

'  I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworid,' 

and  again 

*But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  holy  PherBephoueia. 
That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed'; 

but  from  the  fragment  of  an  epic  poet  preserved  for  us  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  PhUosophoumena^,  we  learn  that,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  underworld  grove  another  Eore,  or  rather  Kore 
by  another  name,  was  believed  to  rule.  '  The  Lesser  MysterieSp' 
he  says,  'are  of  Persephone  below,  in  regard  to  which  Mystetiea 
aud  the  path  that  leads  there,  which  is  wide  and  laige  and  leads 
the  dying  to  Persephone,  the  poet  also  says ; 

<*And  yet  'neath  it  there  is  a  rugged  tracks 
Hollow,  bemired;  yet  best  wheraoy  to  readi    - 
All-hallowed  Aphrodite's  lovely  grove." 

The  figures  of  the  two  Maidens,  Persephone  and  Aphrodite, 
acted  and  reacted  on  each  other;  Persephone  takes  on  move  of 
Love,  Aphrodite  more  of  Death ;  as  Eros  the  Son  waxes,  Aphrodifce 
the  Mother  wanes  into  Persephone  the  underworld  Maid. 

The  blend  of  the  two  notions,  the  primitive  Earth-goddeaa 
and  the  Orphic  Eros,  is  for  art  very  clearly  seen  on  the  vase  in 
fig..  173.  Happily  we  have  definite  evidence  that  in  local  ouftiit 
there  was  the  like  fusion,  and  that  at  a  place  of  associationa 
specially  sacred,  the  deme  of  Phlya  in  Attica,  the  birthplace  of 
Euripides'. 

The  Mysteries  of  Eros  and  the  Mother  at  Phlta. 

Phlya,.  as  the  birthplace  of  Euripides,  has  special  claims  on 
our  attention.  Here,  it  will  be  shown,  were  mysteries  reputed  to 
be  more  ancient  than  those  of  Eleusis,  mysteries  not  only  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  but  of  Eros  the  cosmic  spirit  of  the  Orphica, 

1  Philotoph.  Y.  8,  ed.  Craice.    The  *poet'  is  probably  ParmenldM;  tee  Duls» 
Frag.  d.  Voraokratiker,  Farm.  20  (dub.). 
'  Harpoorat.  s.v.  ^Xvcct. 
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Euripides,  obviously  hostile  as  he  is  to  Orthodox  Olympian  theology, 
handles  always  with  reverence  the  two  gods  or  spirits  of  Orphism, 
Dionysos  and  Eros ;  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  mysteries  of  his  early  home  may  have  influenced  his 
religious  attitude. 

From  Pausanias*  we  learn  that  Phlya  had  a  cult  of  the  Earth- 
goddess.  She  was  worshipped  together  with  a  number  of  other 
kindred  divinities.  'Among  the  inhabitants  of  Phlya  there  are 
altars  of  Artemis  the  Light-Bearer,  and  of  Dionysos  Anthios,  and* 
of  the  Ismenian  Nymphs,  and  of  Qe,  whom  they  call  the  Great 
Goddess.  And  another  temple  has  altars  of  Demeter  Anesidora, 
and  of  Zeus  Ktesios,  and  of  Athene  Tithrone,  and  of  Kore  Proto- 
gene,  and  of  the  goddesses  called  Venerable.' 

The  district  of  Phlya'  is  still  well  watered  and  fertile,  still 
a  fitting  home  for  Dionysos  'of  the  Flowers,*  and  for  Demeter 
'  Sender  up  of  Gifts ' ;  probably  it  took  its  name  from  this  char- 
acteristic fertility*.  Plutarch^  discussed  with  some  grammarians  at 
dessert  the  reason  why  apples  were  called  by  Empedocles  tnrip^Xoa^ 
'very  fruitful.'  Plutarch  made  a  bad  and  unmetrical  guess;  he 
thought  the  word  was  connected  with  if^Xoio^,  husk  or  rind,  and 
that  the  apple  was  called  virip^Xo^ov '  because  all  that  was  eatable 
in  it  lay  outside  the  inner  rind-like  core.'  The  grammarians 
knew  better ;  they  pointed  out  that  Aratus'  used  the  word  ^\6ov 
to  mean  verdure  and  blossoming,  the  'greenness  and  bloom 
of  fruits/  and  they  added  the  instructive  statement  that  'certain 
of  the  Greeks  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Phloios,  '  He  of  blossom  and 
growth.'  Dionysos  Phloios  and  Dionysos  Anthios  are  one  and  the 
same  potency. 

>  P.  I.  81.  4.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  passage  in  oonneotion  with  the 
*  AnodoB '  vase-paintings  by  Prof.  FurtwILnffler,  Jahrhueh  d.  Jn$t  1S91,  pp.  117^ 
124,  but  with  his  interpretation  of  the  vases  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  (see  p.  W9, 
n.  2)  and  the  evidence  from  the  PhiUnophoumena  seems  to  be  unknown  to  him. 

'  See  Dr  Frazer,  Pausaniai,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

'  The  roots  ^Xe,  <^X^  0Xv  and  the  gnttnnd  form  x^<  (of.  x'^)  ^Hl  eipresi  the 
aaxne  notion  of  bursting,  babbling,  germinatino,  see  Vanifek,  ad  voo.  and  ct  He^joh. 
^Xe('  y^fifif  tdxapiru,  woXvuapwut  and  the  words  ^Xi^rrcura,  ^X^rc. 

*  Plut.  Symp,  V.  8.  2  and  8,  roO  <^  'B/iircao«X^out  dpriK&rot ' 

oHwtKtv  ^lyo^ol  re  ffliat  ical  ihr^p^oca  ^^Xo. 
The  text  has  inr4p^\oia :  the  soperflnoas  c  may  have  crept  in  owing  to  Plntareh*to 
guess. 

*  Plot.  loo.  cit.  dfioU^  T^'Aparoy  M  roO  ZtipUu  X/>orrm* 

ical  rd  fUp  ipptaew  rhv  ii  ^X6or  tSkt^  rdm, 
-Hir  x^wpM^«  *ai  r6  &v0ot  rflr  «a^rdr  ^XAtf  rpe^ry«^ctf«F...clrai  M  xai  rfir  *BXXifrMr 

H.  41 
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AmoDg  this  family  group  of  ancient  earth  divinities  Ai4<miM 
and  Zeus  read  like  the  names  of  late  Olympian  intrnden. 
Artemis  as  Light-Bearer  may  have  taken  over  an  ancient  mjsteiy 
cult  of  Hecate,  who  also  bore  the  title  of  Phosphoroa;  Zona 
Etesios,  we  are  certain,  is  not  the  Olympian.  like  Zeus  Mmliohioa 
he  has  taken  over  the  cult  of  an  old  divinity  of 'acquisition'  and 
fertility.  '  Zeus '  Ktesios  was  the  god  of  the  storeroom.  Harpo- 
cration^  says,  'they  set  up  Zeus  Ktesios  in  storerooms.'  The 
god  himself  lived  in  a  jar.  In  discussing  the  various  shapes  of 
vessels  Athenaeus'  says  of  the  kadiskos, '  it  is  the  vessel  in  whioh 
they  consecrate  the  Etesian  Zeuses,  as  Antikleides  says  in  his 
*'  Interpretations/'  as  follows :  the  symbols  of  Zeus  Etesios  are  con- 
secrated as  follows :  "  the  lid  must  be  put  on  a  new  kadighoi  with 

two   handles,  and   the   handles    crowned  with  white  wool 

and  you  must  put  into  it  whatever  you  chance  to  find  and 
pour  in  ambrosia.  Ambrosia  is  pure  water,  olive  oil  and  all 
fruits  (7ra7ica/07ria).  Pour  in  these."'  Whatever. are  the obsearitiea 
of  the  account  of  Antikleides,  thus  much  is  clear — Zeus  Etesios  is 
not  the  Olympian  of  the  thunderbolt,  he  is  Zeus  in  nothing  bat 
his  name*.  Ktesios  is  clearly  an  old  divinity  of  fertility,  of  the 
same  order  as  Meilicbios;  his  offfuta  are  symbols  not  statues^ 
symbols  probably  like  the  scLcra  carried  in  chests  at  the  Arrephorin ; 
they  are  Oea-fioi,  magical  spells  kept  in  a  jar  for  the  safe  guarding 
of  the  storeroom.  Zeus  Etesios  is  well  in  place  at  Phlya.  The 
great  pithoi  that  in  Homer  stand  on  the  threshold  of  Olympian 
Zeus  (p.  47)  may  be  the  last  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  Dion  ' 
daemon  who  had  his  habitation,  genius-like,  in  ajar. 

But  this  old  daemon  of  fertility  who  took  on  the  name  of  Zona 
only  concerns  us  incidentally.  In  the  complex  of  gods  enumerated 
by  Pausanias  as  worshipped  at  Phlya,  the  Great  Qoddeas  is  mani-' 
festly  chief.  The  name  given  to  Eore,  Protogene,  suggests 
Orphism,  but  we  are  not  told  that  it  was  a  mystery  cult,  and  of 
Elros  there  is  no  notice.     Happily  from  other  sources  we  know 

:    ^  Harp.  lv.  Kryiclov  A(6t  '...Kn^ior  ^la  Iv  toi9  rofiMoit  tSpvrro. 

>  Athen.  xi.  46  p.  473 :  the  portions  omitted  koI  4k  roO  i^mv  roO  IcfMO  ml  4k  nS 
fjLerunrov  toG  Kpoxlov  are  unintelligible  at  they  stand,  bat  ttiair  »«^«*"c  dots  nol 
affect  the  present  argument. 

*  Probably  not  even  in  name ;  if  my  conjecture  be  correct  the  *  Zeutw '  ••!  np 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  dirae  and  the  dcor  iri^dior,  see  p.  83,  note  S. 
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further  particulars.  In  discussing  the  parentage  of  Themistocles 
Plutarch*  asserts  that  Themistocles  was  related  to  the  &mily  of 
the  Lycomids.  '  This  is  clear/  he  says, '  for  Simonides  states  that, 
when  the  Telesterion  at  Phlya,  which  was  the  common  property 
of  the  gens  of  the  Lycomids,  was  burnt  down  by  the  barbarians, 
Themistocles  himself  restored  it  and  decorated  it  with  paintings.' 
In  this  Telesterion,  this  '  Place  of  Initiation/  the  cult  of  Eros  was 
practised.  The  evidence  is  slight  but  sufficient  In  discussing 
the  worship  of  Eros  at  Thespiae  Pausanias  states  mcidentally,  we 
already  noted  (p.  470),  that  the  poets  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  both 
composed  '  poems  about  Eros  to  be  chanted  by  the  Lycomids  over 
their  rites.' 

This  mystery  cult,  we  further  know,  was  also  addressed  to 
a  form  of  the  Elarth  goddess.  When  actually  at  Phlya,  Pausanias, 
as  already  noted,  curiously  enough  says  nothing  of  mysterieM ;  he 
simply  notes  that  the  Great  Goddess  and  other  divinities  were 
worshipped  there.  Probably  by  his  time  the  mystery  cult  of 
Phlya  was  completely  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the  domi- 
nant, orthodox  rites  at  Eleusis.  But,  apropos  of  the  mysteries  at 
Andania  in  Messene',  he  gives  significant  details  about  Phlya. 
He  tells  us  three  facts  which  all  go  to  show  that  the  cult  at  Phlya 
was  a  mystery-cult.  First,  the  mysteries  of  Andania  were,  he 
says,  brought  there  by  a  grandson  of  Phlyos ;  and  this  Phlyos,  we 
may  conclude,  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  Phlya.  Second,  for  the 
Lycomids,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  a  '  Place  of  Initiation '  at  Phlya 
and  hymns  to  Eros,  Musaeus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Demeter,  and  in 
this  hymn  it  was  stated  that  Phlyos  was  a  son  of  Qe.  Third, 
Methapos,  the  great '  deviser  of  rites  of  initiation/  had  a  statue  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  the  metrical  inscription  on  which 
Pausanias  quotes.  In  view  of  this  evidence  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  cult  of  Phlya  was  a  mystery-cult,  and  the  divinities  wor- 
shipped among  others  were  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Eros. 

At  Phlya  then,  it  is  clear,  we  have  just  that  blend  of  divinities 
that  appears  on  the   vase-painting  in  fig.  173.     We  have  the 

1  Plut.  Them.  i.  PaasaniM  (it.  1. 7)  in  speftkiiifl  of  this  uane  UUiteritm,  which 
was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  calls  it  by  the  very  peooliar  name  xXl^cor. 
Dr  Frazer  translates  icX^tor  *  chapel.'  The  word  nuty  mean  a  *lean  to,*  a  roach 
annexe,  but  I  would  conjectnre  that  here  it  meana  the  tame  as  warrdtt  i.e.  *  bri^ 
chamber.*  the  place  of  the  hp^  yd/tot,  see  p.  586.  For  the  relations  of  the  Lycomids 
to  the  cult  of  the  Phrygian  Great  Mother  see  Leo  Bloeh,  <Zar  Qepehiehte  dee 
Meterkultes/  Philologoi,  1894,  p.  679.  ^  P.  rf.  1.  7  and  S. 
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worship  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  who  was  Mother  and  Maid. 
in  one,  and,  conjointly,  we  have  the  worship  of  the  Orphic  spirit 
of  love  and  life,  Eros.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the 
Elarth-goddess  was  primaeval,  and  that  Eros  was  added  through 
Orphic  influence. 

The  Eros  of  the  Athenian  vase-painting  is  the  beautiAiI  Attio 
boy,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Eros  of  Phlya  wis 
conceived  of  as  near  akin  in  form  to  a  Herm.  In  discussing  the 
Orphic  mysteries  (p.  535),  we  found  that  at  Phlya  aooording  to  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Philoaophoumena  there  was  a  Troara?  or 
bridal  chamber  decorated  with  paintings.  This  bridal  chamher 
was  probably  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  Telesterion  which  was 
restored  and  decorated  by  Themistodes.  The  subjects  of  these 
paintings  Plutarch  had  fully  discussed  in  a  treatise  now  unhappilj 
lost.  The  loss  is  to  be  the  more  deeply  regretted  because  the 
account  by  Plutarch  of  pictures  manifestly  Orphic  would  have  been 
sympathetic  and  would  greatly  have  helped  our  understanding  of 
Orphism.  The  author  of  the  Philosophaumena^  describes  briefly 
one  picture  and  one  picture  only,  as  follows:  'There  is  in  the 
gateway  the  picture  of  an  old  man,  white-haired,  winged;  he  is 
pursuing  a  blue-coloured  woman  who  escapes.  Above  the  msa 
is  written  ^do9  jivevrq^,  above  the  woman  ir€p9ff^yc6\tL  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sethians,  it  seems  that.  ^009  l^vhmi^ 
is  *'  light "  and  that  <f>iKoka  is  "  dark  water." '  The  exact  meaning 
of  these  mysterious  paintings  is  probably  lost  for  ever ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  rash  to  conjecture  that  the  male  figure  is  Elroa.  He 
pursues  a  woman ;  he  is  winged  ;  that  is  like  the  ordinary  Eros  of 
common  mythology.  But  this  is  the  Eros  of  the  mysteries;  not 
young,  but  very  ancient,  and  white-haired,  the  apxaSo^  Ipm^*  of 
Orphic  tradition,  eldest  of  all  the  Gods.  And  the  name  written 
above  him  as  he  pursues  his  bride  inscribed  '  Darkness'  or '  Dark 
Water'  is  '  Phaos  Ruentes,'  'The  rushing  or  streaming  Light.' 
We  are  reminded  of  the  time  when  '  the  Spirit  of  Qod  moved 

^  Philoiophoum,  ▼.  8  ed.  Oniioe,  lore  i*  /r  roit  rvXcdri  nl  rpw^t^i  nt 
tfy^oaimiwott  roXt^f,  TTc/xar6f,  ywoxKa  dro^i^MTor  iuAcwr  cuorocil^  {fWMti^  the 
MB. :  but  Sohneidewin*8  correction  is  generally  admitted),  ^rcyfypavrai  M  tfvi  reO 
TMfffidrov  ^ot  ^u4imiSf  iwl  di  rfjt  ywaucit'  rcpc^f^AXa.  lourc  M  ctrai  oari 
TOP  ZriOiaifQi>  X&yw  6  ^dot  ^virrtft  r6  ^t,  t6  M  VKoretP^  96t§p  ^  ^dXa,  ri  H  dp 
fUau  Todrwif  didony/ia  iLpfuwla  WMOftarot  firrti^O  rtrayiU^wu 

*  Lao.  de  Salt,  7,  and  Xen.  Symp,  vui.  1. 
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upon  the  fietoe  of  the  waters.'  The  ancient  Eroe  of  Theepiae, 
who  was  in  intent  a  Herm,  has  become  the  principle  not  only  of 
life  but  of  light — flight  pursuing  and  penetrating  Darkness. 
Exactly  such  a  being,  such  a  strange  blend  of  animal  and 
spiritual,  is  the  egg-bom,  wind-bom  Protogonos  of  the  Orphic 
hymn* : 

'Thou  tempest  tpirii  in  all  the  ordered  world 
On  wild  wings  flashinff;  bearer  of  bright  light 
And  holy;  therefore  Phanes  named,  and  Lcra 
Priapos,  and  the  Dawn  that  answereth  Dawn.' 

So  chants  the  mystic,  seeking  to  utter  the  unutterable,  and 
the  poet',  bom  in  the  home  of  mysticism,  sings  to  Mother 
and  Son: 

'Thoa  comest  to  bend  the  pride 

Of  the  hearts  of  Qod  and  man, 
Cjnris;  and  by  thy  side 

In  earth's  encircling  span 
He  of  the  changing  plumes. 
The  Wing  that  the  world  illumes, 
As  over  the  leagues  of  land  flies  he, 
Over  the  salt  and  sounding  sea. 

For  mad  is  the  heart  of  Love, 

And  gold  the  gleam  of  his  wing ; 
And  aU  to  the  i^ell  thereof 

Bend,  when  he  makes  his  spring; 
All  life  that  is  wild  and  young, 

In  mountain  and  wave  and  stream. 
All  that  of  earth  is  sprung 

Or  breathes  in  the  red  sunbeam. 
Yea  and  Mankind.    O'er  all  a  royal  throne, 
Cyprian,  Cyprian,  is  thine  alone.' 

Ptthaqorban  Reyiyal  op  ths  Mothuu 

The  development  of  the  male  Eros,  the  beautiful  youth,  was 
due,  we  may  be  sure,  to  influences  rather  Athenian  than  Orphic. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Orphic 
Pythagoreans  tended  to  revive  religious  conceptions  that  were 
matriarchal  rather  than  patriarchal.  The  religion  of  Dionysos, 
based  on  the  worship  of  Mother  and  Son,  gave  to  women  a  free- 
dom and  a  consequence  possible  only  perhaps  among  the  more 
spiritual  peoples  of  the  North.     Under  Pythagoras  we  have  clear 

^  OrpK  Hywm,  vi.  7  (trans,  by  Mr  Qilbert  Murray): 

1^  Upl^ww  ii^aKTu  ind  'Arra^yip  Aimror. 
•  Eur.  Hipp.  1869. 
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indications  of  a  revival  of  the  like  conditions,  of  oourae  with 
a  difference,  a  resurgence  as  it  were  of  matriarchal  condition^ 
And  with  it  a  realization  of  the  appeal  of  women  to  the  spirit  ai 
well  as  the  flesh. 

According  to  Aristoxenus^  Pythagoras  got  most  of  his  ethioAl 
lore  from  a  woman,  Themistoclea,  a  priestess  of  Delphi  We  are 
reminded  of  Socrates  and  Diotima,  Diotima  the  wise  woman  of 
Mantinea,  which  has  yielded  up  to  us  the  great  inscription  dealing 
with  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  at  Andania*.  We  are  reminded 
too  of  the  close  friendship  between  Plutarch  and  the  Thyiad. 
Clea.  It  was  to  a  woman,  his  daughter  Damo,  that  Pythagona 
entrusted  his  writings  with  orders  to  divulge  them  to  no  outside 
person.  Diogenes  further*  records  with  evident  surprise  that 
men  'gave  their  wives  into  the  charge  of  Pythagoras  to  leam 
somewhat  of  his  doctrine,'  and  that  these  women  were  called 
'  Pythagoreans.'  Eratinos  wrote  a  comedy  on  these  Pythagorean 
women  in  which  he  ridiculed  Pythagoras;  so  we  may  be  sore 
his  women  followers  were  not  spared.  This  Pythagorean  woman 
movement  probably  suggested  some  elements  in  the  ideal  state 
of  Plato,  and  may  have  prompted  the  women  comedies  of  Aria- 
tophanes.  Of  a  woman  called  Arignote  we  leam^  that  'she  was 
a  disciple  of  the  famous  Pythagoras  and  of  Theano,  a  Samian  and 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  she  edited  the  Bacchic  books  that 
follow :  one  is  about  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  and  the  title  of 
it  is  the  Sacred  Discourse,  and  she  was  the  author  of  the  RUei  of 
Dionysos  and  other  philosophical  works/  That  this  matriarchaliam 
of  Pythagoras  was  a  revival  rather  than  an  innovation  seems 
clear.  lamblichus'  says, '  whatever  bore  the  name  of  Pythagoraa 
bore  also  the  stamp  of  antiquity  and  was  crusted  with  the  patina 
of  archaism.' 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  his  letter*  to  the  women 
of  Croton,  Pythagoras  says  expressly  that  '  women  aa  a  sex  are 
more  naturally  akin  to  piety.'  He  says  this  reverently,  not  aa 
Strabo^  does  taking  it  as  evidence  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

1  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth,  ▼. 

'  Bauppe,  Die  Alysterienimchrift  von  Andania, 

*  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth.  xzi.  «  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  rr.  19 1 588. 

'  Iambi,  de  My  it.  §  247,  x^P^'^'^P  «'aXcu6rpo«-of...d^aM»rp6vov  M  iral  wwXumQ 
rlvov  dia^p^Tbn  iSffwtp  Tiv6t  dxet/MiTTi^oi/  roC  wpocwwiwna. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth.  8.  1.  10.  »  Strab.  vu.  |  S97. 
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Strabo  in  discusBing  the  celibate  customs  of  certain  aniong  the 
Qetae  remarks,  *all  agree  that  women  are  the  prime  promoters 
of  superstition,  and  it  is  they  who  incite  men  to  frequent 
worshippings  of  the  gods  and  to  feasts  and  excited  celebrations 
{woTPuia'fAov^y  He  adds  with  charming  frankness  'you  could 
scarcely  find  a  man  living  by  himself  who  would  do  this  sort  of 
thing.'  It  is  to  Pythagoras,  as. has  already  been  noted  (p.  262 X 
that  we  owe  the  fertile  suggestion  that  in  the  figures  of  the 
women-goddesses  we  have  the  counterpart  of  the  successive 
stages  of  a  woman's  life  as  Maiden,  Bride  and  Mother. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  lifetime  was  matri- 
archal and  in  their  death  they  turned  to  Mother  Earth.  The  house 
of  Pythagoras'  after  his  death  was  dedicated  as  a  sanctuary  to 
Demeter,  and  Pliny'  records — significant  fact — that  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  reverted  to  the  ancient  method  of  inhumation 
long  superseded  by  cremation  and  were  buried  in  pilhai,  earth 
to  earth. 


Eros  as  Phanes,  Pbotooonos,  Metis,  Erikapaios. 

The  Eros  of  Athenian  poetry  and  painting  is  unquestionably 
male,  but  the  Protogonos  of  esoteric  doctrine  is  not  male  or  female 
but  bisezed,  resuming  in  mjrstic  fashion  Eros  and  Aphrodite.  He 
is  an  impossible,  unthinkable  cosmic  potency.  The  beautiful  name 
of  Eros  is  foreign  to  Orphic  hymns.  Instead  we  have  Metis, 
Phanes,  Erikapaios, '  which  being  interpreted  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
are  Counsel,  Light  and  Lifegiver'.'  The  commentators  on  Plato 
are  conscious  of  what  Plato  himself  scarcely  realizes,  that  in  his 
philosophy  he  is  always  trying  to  articulate  the  symbolism  of 
these  and  other  Orphic  titles,  trying  like  Orpheus  to  utter  the 
unutterable;  he  puts  pov^  for  Metis,  to  8v  for  Erikapaios,  but» 
in  despair,  he  constantly  lapses  back  into  mjrth  and  we  have  the 
winged  soul,  the  charioteer,  the  four-square  bisexed  man.  Proklos^ 

>  Yaler.  Has.  8.  15. 1. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hiit.  xzxti.  46. 

*  JohaniiM  MakU,  Chronogr.  it.  74,  ov  Spo^ut  6  a&r^  *Op^tvt  A«oi}r«t  ix  r^ 
^Mvrtkt  i^ttrt  Hijfnpf  ^dtnfra,  *Hpuniwtum  8wtp  tf^ipcikrcu  rf  Kouff  y\»^^  ^X^ 

4  ProkL  in  Pki.  Tim.  u.  307,  cTv  ttp  ra&ri^  t6  re  llUnmm  $p  cai  ri  'OpfiM^ 
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knows  that  to  6v  is  but  the  primaeval  egg,  knows  too  that  Erika- 
paios  was  male  and  female^ : 

'Father  and  Mother,  the  mighty  one  Erikapaiosi' 
and  Hermias'  knows  that  Orpheus  made  Phanes  four-square : 
'He  of  the  fourfold  eyes,  beholding  this  way,  that  way.* 

It  was  'the  inspired  poets/  Hermias*  says,  'not  Plato,  who 
invented  the  charioteer  and  the  horses/  and  these  inspired  poets 
are  according  to  him  Homer,  Orpheus,  Parmeuides. 

The  mention  of  Homer  comes  as  something  of  a  shock ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  name  Homer  covered  in  antiquity 
a  good  deal  more  than  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  '  Homeric'  poems  were  touched  with  Orphism. 
The  name  Metis  suggests  it.  The  strange  denaturalized  birth  of 
Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus  is  a  dark,  desperate  effort  to  make 
thought  the  basis  of  being  and  reality,  and  the  shadowy  parent  in 
the  Kypria  is  the  Orphic  Metis.  Athene,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  300),  was  originally  only  one  of  the  many  local  Eorae ; 
she  was  ^  ^A0f)vaia  (Kopr)),  the  '  maiden  of  Athens,'  bom  of  the 
earth,  as  much  as  the  Kore  of  Eleusis.  Patriarchalism  wished  to  rid 
her  of  her  matriarchal  ancestry,  and  Orphic  mysticism  was  ready 
with  the  male  parent  Metis.  The  proud  rationalism  of  Athena, 
uttering  itself  in  a  goddess  who  embodied  Reason,  did  the  rest 

There  is  a  yet  more  definite  tinge  of  Orphism  in  the  story 
of  Leda  and  the  swan.  Leda  herself  is  all  folklore  and  &iry 
story  based  probably  on  a  cultus-object.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ancient  Maidens  Hilaira  and  Phoebe  at  Sparta^  there  hung  from 
the  roof  suspended  by  ribbons  an  egg,  and  tradition  said  it  waa 
the  egg  of  Leda.  But  the  author  of  the  Kypria*  gave  to  Zeus 
another  bride,  Nemesis,  who  belongs  to  the  sisterhood  of  shadowy 
Orphicized  female  impersonations,  Dike,  Ananke,  Adraateia  and 
the  like.  The  birth  of  the  child  from  the  egg  appears  on  no 
black-figured  vase-painting,  and  though  it  need  not  have  been 
originated  by  the  Orphics,  the  birth  of  Eros  doubtless  lent  it  new 

^  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  ii.  130,  0rj\vt  koI  yepirtap  icpartp^  M%  'HpiicaraiSn. 

a  Henii.  in  Plat.  Vhaedr,  p.  135,  rcrpdf  ii  h  4>di^f,  Cn  *0p^&$  ^^n 
T€Tpdauf  d^aXfioiaw  bfultfuvot  ipOu,  iral  ivOa, 

'  Herm.  in  Plat.  Pluiedr.  p.  125,  ov  wptarot  ii  6  IlXdrwr  ^(oxtr  nd  fwwwvi 
Tap4\ad€¥  dXXd  xal  wpo  a^oO  ol  t¥$toi  rutp  woirfrup  ^Ofuioot,  'Opdtit,  UmpfiM9i9^$, 
Thtt  *  Orphio '  element  in  *  Homer '  has  just  been  strikingly  illattmtod  1^  lbs 
Orphio  papyrus  (just  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  BerlineT'KlaiiiUr  utfU), 

«  P.  III.  16. 1.  '  Kypria,  frg.  ap.  Athen.  Tin.  p.  8S4. 
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prestige.  The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  174  is  from  a  red- 
figured  lekjthos  in  the  Berlin  Museum^  On  an  altar  lies  a  huge 
6gg-  Out  of  it  breaks  the  figure  of  a  boy.  The  boy  is  not  winged ; 
otherwise  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  him  Eros.     The  woman 


Fio.  174. 

to  whom  the  child  stretches  out  his  hands  must  be  Leda.  The 
scene  is  the  birth  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  but  probably  with  some 
reminiscence  of  Eros.  On  most  vases  in  which  the  birth  from  the 
egg  is  represented  it  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary. 

Homeric  theology,  as  we  know  it  in  our  canonical  Homer,  was 
wholly  untouched  by  Orphism.  The  human  figures  of  the  Olym- 
pians, clear-cut  and  departmental  as  they  are,  have  no  kinship 
with  the  shifting  mystical  Protogonos.  The  Olympians  lay  no 
claim  to  be  All  in  All,  nor  are  they  in  any  sense  Creators,  sources 
of  life.  Homer  has  no  cosmogony,  only  a  splendid  ready-made 
human  society.  His  gods  are  immortal  because  death  would 
shadow  and  mar  their  splendour,  not  because  they  are  the 
perennial  sources  of  things.  It  is  noticeable  that  Zeus  himself, 
the  supreme  god  of  Homeric  theology,  can  only  be  worked  into 
the  Orphic  system  by  making  him  become  Eros*,  and  absorb 

1  Cat,  2254.    Keknl^   Veher  Hm  grieekiaehei  VanngemaUU  im  iJtadewiUehem 
Kurutmuseum  xu  Bomi,  1S79,  p.  1. 

*  Pherekjdes  ap.  Prokl.  in  Plat  Tiai.  m.  868,  4  M  «f^<Mft  l\rytr  «ir  "^^imi 
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Phanes^;  only  so  can  he  become  demiourgoBj  a  feat  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  never  on  his  own  account  attempted.  Prokloa 
isays  'Orpheus  in  inspired  utterance  declares  that  Zeus  swallowed 
Phanes  his  progenitor,  and  took  into  his  bosom  all  his  powem' 
This  mysticism  was  of  course  made  easy  by  savage  cosmogoniefl 
of  Kronos  and  the  swallowing  of  the  children. 

The  Olympians  concern  themselves  as  little  with  the  Before 
as  with  the  Hereafter;  they  are  not  the  source  of  life  nor  are 
they  its  goal.  Moreover,  another  characteristic  is  that  they  are, 
with  the  strictest  limitations,  human.  They  are  not  one  with  the 
life  that  is  in  beasts  and  streams  and  woods  as  well  as  in  man. 
Eros,  '  whose  feet  are  on  the  flowers,'  who  '  couches  in  the  fold%' 
is  of  all  life,  he  is  Dionysos,  he  is  Pan.  Under  Athenian  influence 
Eros  secludes  himself  into  purely  human  form,  but  the  Phanes*  of 
Orpheus  was  polymorphic,  a  beast-mystery-god : 

'Heads  had  he  many, 
Head  of  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  snake,  and  a  bright-eyed  lion.' 

He  is  like  Dionysos,  to  whom  his  Bacchants  cry*: 

'Appear,  appear,  whatso  thy  shape  or  name, 
0  Mountam  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Burning  Flame  1 
0  Qod,  Beast,  Mystery,  come!' 

In  theology  as  in  ritual  Orphism  reverted  to  the  more  primi- 
tive forms,  lending  them  deeper  and  intenser  significance.  Theae 
primitive  forms,  shifting  and  inchoate,  were  material  more  malle* 
able  than  the  articulate  accomplished  figures  of  the  Olympiana. 

The  conception  of  Phanes  Protogonos  remained  always  some- 
what esoteric,  a  thing  taught  in  mysteries,  but  his  content  is 
popularized  in  the  figure  of  the  goat-god  who  passed  from  being 
6  na€ov  the  feeder,  the  shepherd,  to  be  ro  wav  Pan  the  All-God. 

Pan  came  to  Athens^  from  Arcadia  after  the  Persian  War, 
came  at  a  time  when  scepticism  was  busy  with  the  figures  of  the 

>  Prokl.  in  Plat.  CratyL  p.  66,  us  6  *0p^^  iwBii^  rr6tiaTi  Xiyti  koI  caraiim  tir 


*  Prokl.  in  Plat.  IHm,  ii.  p.  130  b,  roiavra  ydo  W€pl  ai^ov  ccU  'Op^ut  A^Mcnrrai 
wpChot  7&P  6  $t6t  waff  aOrif  ii^p  cc^oXdf  f4pti 
roXXdt 


Ttpl  TOO  4>dyi7rot  BtoKoydv, 


Kplatt  ravpfiatt  6^ot  x^P<^^oO  re  X^orrot, 
Kal  wpdeiffuf  dv6  toO  wpttrroytpovt  ifoUt  iv  f  ovtpfULTuciat  t6  ^fi^  ivn^  and  p.  181 B,  9tk 
Kol  iXiKitrrarw  ^^w  6  OtbXonfOt  drarXdrrci  Kpioi;  kvX  roApou  koX  'kiorr^  K9l  Ipixmrm 
adrf  wtptOtU  Kc^aXdf. 

<  Eur.  Bacch,  1017.  «  Myth,  and  M<m.  Ane.  Atkem,  p.  6S8. 
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Olympians  and  theii*  old  prestige  was  on  the  wane.    Pan  of  course 

had  to  have  his  reception  into  Olympus,  and  a  derivation  duly 

Olympian  was  found  for  his  name.    The  Homeric  Hymn',  even 

if  it  be  of  Alexandrian  date,  is  thoroughly  Homeric  in  religious 

ttae!  the  poet  tells  how 

'Straight  to  the  seats  of  the  gods  immortal  did  Hermes  fare 
With  his  child  wra{>ped  warmly  up  in  ekins  of  the  mountain  hare, 
And  down  by  the  side  of  Zeus  and  the  rest,  he  made  him  to  sit. 
And  showed  him  that  boy  of  his,  and  they  all  re^joiced  at  it 
Bat  most  of  all  DioDysoe,  the  god  of  the  RaoohanaL 
And  they  called  the  name  of  him  PAN  because  he  delighted  them  ALL.' 

Dionysos  the  Bull-god  and   Pan  the  Goat-god  both  belong 

to  early  pre-anthropomorphic  days,  before  inan  had  cut  the  ties 

that  bound  him  to  the  other  animals;  one  and  both  they  were 

welcomed  as  saviours  by  a  tired  humanity.     Pan  had  no  part  in 

Orphic  ritual^  but  in  mythology  as  the  All-god'  he  is  the  popular 

reflection  of  Protogonos.    He  gave,  a  soul  of  life  and  reality  to 

a  diflBcult  monotheistic  dogma,  and  the  last  word  was  not  said 

in  Greek  religion,  until  over  the  midnight  sea  a  voice*  was  heard 

crying  '  Great.  Pan  is  dead' 

Our  evidence  for  the  mystic  Phanes  Protogonos,  as  distinguished 
from  the  beautiful  Eros  of  the  Athenians,  has  been,  so  fiur.  drawn 
fix>m  late  and  purely  learned  authors,  commentators  on  Plato, 
Christian  Fathers,  and  the  like.  The  suspicion  may  lurk  in  some 
minds  that  all  this  cosmogony,  apart  from  the  simple  myth  of  the 
world-egg  vouched  for  by  Aristophanes,  is  a  matter  of  late  mjrsti- 
dzitig,  and  never  touched  popular  religion  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  not 
till  the  days  of  decadence.  It  is  most  true  that '  the  main  current 
of  speculation,  as  directed  by  Athens,  set  steadily  contrariwise,  in 
the  line  of  getting  bit  by  bit  at  the  meaning  of  things  through 
hard  thinking,'  but  we  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  important  fact  '  that  the  mystical  and  "  enthusiastic"  expla- 
nation of  the  world  was  never  without  its  apostles  in  Greece^' 
That  the  common  people  heard  this  doctrine  gladly  is  curiously 

1  Horn,  Hym.  xix.  42,  trans,  by  Mr  D.  a  MaoCoU. 

'  The  Orpnie  oonoeptioii  of  Pan  as  Ail-god  was  no  doobi  helped  cot  bj.  the  iMi 
thai  as  earlj  as  the  time  of  Herodotns  (n.  46)  the  analogj  was  noted  between  the 
Ofeek  Pan  and  the  Egyptian  Meodes,  who  was  both  Ooat-god  and  All-god ;  see 
Boeeher,  <  Pan  als  AUgott '  in  Fe$t»ehri/t  f.  Overbeek,  1S98,  p.  66  ff.,  and  for  Mendee, 
Boeeher,  ••▼. 

*  Plat  d€  defect,  orae,  17.  For  the  probable  origin  of  the  storj,  whioh  does  not 
hera  eonoem  as,  see  8.  Beinaoh,  BuU.  de  Carr,  Hell.  1907,  p.  5 ;  and  P.  Liebreeht, 
OervoHui  von  Tiifrwry,  p.  ISO.  «  Morraj,  Ancient  Greek  lAiermiwre,  p.  6S. 
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evidenced  by  the  next  monument  to  be  discussed,  a  religioas 
document  of  high  value,  the  fragment  of  a  black-figured  vaae- 
painting'  in  fig.  175. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Kabeiroi  near  Thebes*  there  came  to 
light  a  mass  of  fragments  of  black-figured  vases,  dating  about  the 


Pxo.  176. 

end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.a,  of  local 

technique  and  obviously  having  been  used  in  a  local  cult    The 

important  inscribed  fragment  is  here  reproduced.    The  reclining 

man  holding  the  kantharos,  would,  if  there  were  no  inscriptionp  be 

named   without   hesitation   Dionysos.    But  over  him  is  deaily 

written  Kabiros, 

Qoethe  makes  his  Sirens  say  of  the  Kabeiroi  that  they 

*Sind  Qotter,  wundersam  eigen. 
Die  Bich  inimerfort  selbat  eneugen 
Und  niemalH  wiasen  was  sie  sind.' 

They  have  certainly  a  wondrous  power  of  taking  on  the  fomiB 
of  other  deities ;  here  in  shape  and  semblance  they  are  Dionyeoe, 
the  father  and  the  son.  Very  surprising  are  the  other  inscribed 
figures,  a  man  and  a  woman  closely  linked  together,  Mitos  and 
Erateia,  and  a  child  Protolaos.  What  precisely  is  meant  by  tlie 
conjunction  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  names  Mitoe  and  Protolaoe 
take  us  straight  to  Orphism.  Clement*  says  in  the  Strcmaia 
that  Epigenes  wrote  a  book  on  the  poetry  of  Orpheus  and  'in 
it  noted  certain  characteristic  expressions.'  Among  them  was 
this,  that  by  warp  {arrifioai)  Orpheus  meant  furrow,  and  by  woof 
{fiiros;)  he  meant  seed  (awipfjia). 

Did  this  statement  stand  alone  we  might  naturally  diamias  it 
as  late  allegorizing,  but  here,  on  a  bit  of  local  pottexy  of  the 

^  J.  Mitth,  xm.  pi.  iz.  To  the  fuller  discaMion  of  the  Kabirie  and  Dm^Uo 
cults  which  I  now  believe  to  underlie  much  of  Orphic  mystioiim  I  hope  to  retain  od 
some  future  occasion. 

a  P.  iz.  25.  6.  s  Glem.  Al.  Strom,  t.  S  |  881. 
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6th  or  4ih  oentdry  B.O.,  we  have  the  figure  of  Mitoe  in  popalar 
use.  All  the  Theban  Kabeiroi  vases  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
grotesque  and  sometimes  gross  caricatura  Mitos,  Krateia  and 
Pkotolaos  it  will  be  noted  have  snub  negro  fSaces.  This  gives  us 
a  ourious  glimpse  into  that  blending  of  the  cosmic  and  the  mystic, 
that  concealing  of  the  sacred  by  the  probne,  that  seems  inherent 
in  the  anxious  primitive  mind.  It  makes  us  feel  that  Aristo- 
phanes* to  his  own  contemporaries,  may  have  appeared  less  frankly 
blasphemous  than  he  seems  to  us. 

The  vase  fragment  has  another  interest  The  little  Orphic 
cosmogonic  group,  Seed  and  Strong  One  and  First  people^  the  birth 
of  the  human  world  as  it  were,  is  in  close  connection  with  Dionjrsoe, 
the  &ther  and  the  son*  It  is  all  like  a  little  popular  diagram  of 
the  relation  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  rites,  and  moreover  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  the  god 

The  vase  fragment  from  Thebes  shows  plainly  the  influence 
of  mystery  doctrines  on  popular  conceptions  of  Dionysos.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  red-figured  vase-paintings  of  a  somewhat 
late  style  Eros  comes  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  on  Dionysos, 
whereas  in  vases  of  severe  style  he  is  wholly  absent  Maenads 
and  Satyrs  revel  either  together  or  alone.  The  design  in  fig.  177, 
from  the  lid  of  a  red-figured  lekane  (fig.  176)  in  the  Museum  at 
Odessa\  is  a  singularly 
beautiftil  instance  of 
Bios  as  present  at  a 
Bacchic  revel  A  Mae- 
nad and  a  Satyr  dance 
in  ecstasy,  holding  be- 
tween them  a  little 
&wn,  as  though  in  the 
act  of  rending  it  asun-  ^"*  ^^^ 

der.  Over  her  long  chiton,  that  trails  and  swirls  about  her  feet 
in  oddly  modem  fashion,  the  Maenad  wears  a  &wn-8kio  ;  a  second 
dancing  Maenad  strikes  her  timbrel.  One  half  of  the  design  is  all 
ecstasy  and  even  savagery,  the  other  half  is  perfectly  quiet    Two 

^  Beprodooed  by  kind  pennission  of  Dr  E.  tod  Stern  from  the  Mifmoir*$  dt  Im 
SoeiM  ImfiriaU  d'histairg  H  def  tmHquiti$,  toI.  zTm.  pi.  i.  The  Ttee  wm  found 
sIKertMh. 
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Maenads  stand  talking,  at  rest ;  the  god  Dionysos  is  seated  and  Eros 

offers  him  the  wine-cup.    Here  it  is  Eros  the  son,  not  Aphrodite 

the  mother,  who  is  linked  with  Dionysos,  but  we  remember  how 

in  the  Bacchas  of  Euripides^  the  Messenger  thus  pleads  with 

Pentheus: 

'Therefore  I  counsel  thee, 
0  King,  receive  this  Spirit  whoe'er  he  he 
To  Thebes  in  glory.    Qreatnees  manifold 
la  all  about  him— and  the  tale  is  told 
That  this  ia  he  who  first  to  man  did  give 
The  grief-assuaging  vine. ->  Oh,  let  him  live, 
For  if  he  die,  tnen  Love  herself  is  slain; 
And  nothing  joyous  in  the  world  again.' 


Fio.  177. 

Eros  and   Dionysos,  the  poet  sees,  are   near  akin;  both  are 
spirits  of  Life  and  of  Life's  ecstasy. 

»  Eur.  Baceh.  769. 
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Dionysoa  like  Eros  is  a  daimon,  a  spirit  rather  than  a  olear-cut 
crystallized  god ;  he  is  as  has  been  already  seen  of  many  shapes, 
of  plants  and  animals  as  well  as  man,  so  he  like  Eros  becomes 
Phanes : 

^Therefore  him  we  call  both  Phanes  and  DionysoeV 

Dionysos  is  but  a  new  ingredient  in  the  monotheistic  mystery 
melting-pot: 

<One  Zeus,  one  Hades,  one  Helios,  one  Dionysoflu 
Yea  in  all  things  One  Qod,  his  name  why  speak  I  asunder'?' 

In  becoming  the  Orphic  Phanes  Dionysos  lost  most  of  his 
characteristics.  In  spite  of  his  persistent  monotheism  we  are 
somehow  conscious  that  Orpheus  did  not  feel  all  the  gods  to  be 
really  one,  all  equal  manifestations  of  the  same  potency.  He  is 
concerned  to  push  the  claims  of  the  cosmic  Eros  as  against 
the  simpler  wine  god.  Possibly  he  felt  that  Dionysos  ^  needed 
much  adjustment  and  was  not  always  for  edification.  .  Of  this 
we  have  some  hint  in  the  last  literary  document  to  \>e  examined. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  lobacchoi*  at  Athens,  we  haVe  already 
seen  (p.  47  5),  the  thyrsos  became  the  symbol  not  of  revel  but  of  quiet 
seemliness.  '  We  shall  now  find  that  though  by  name  and  tradition 
they  are  pledged  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos  the  lobaochoi  have 
introduced  into  their  ceremonies  a  figure  more  grave  and  orderly, 
a  figure  bearing  in  the  inscription  a  name  of  beautiful  significance, 
Proteurhythmos.  A  part  of  their  great  ^festival  consisted  in  a 
sacred  pantomime,  the  rdlea  in  which  were  distributed  by  lot.  The. 
divine  persons  represented  were  'Dionysos,  Kore,  iPalaimon, 
Aphrodite,  and  Proteurhythmos^'  Who  was  Proteurhythmos,  First 
of  fair  rhythm  ?  The  word  defies  translation  into  English,  but  its 
initial  syllable  irptor,  first,  at  once  inclines  us  to  see  in  it  an  Orphic 

^  Diod.    Sic.  I.   11.   8,  ECftoKwot  ft^p  h  roti  Bojcxucoif  Hwl  fnatM   'Avrpo^^ 

LibPWTOV    iv    dKTl¥€9iri    TVpU»T6p.       *Op^Vt    W 

'To^e/rd  fuw  naXiovfft  ^dpifrd  rt  koI  Ac6rv0-«r.* 

*  Jnstinus,  Cohort,  o.  15,  ical  aMis  iXKaxoG  rov  olhvt  \iyti 

€h  Ze()t,  eft  'At5i7t,  eft  "HXiot,  cfi  Ai^nwot, 

eff  0€bt  iv  Tdrr€irffi'   rl  ffoi  iixBi  raOr*  dyopv&w; 

*  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  A.  Mitt.  xix.  1894,  p.  248  ff. 

*  Insor.  line  120,  Me/xiW  6i  ytutofUvtatr  alpirti  Upei>t  dy^tepciH,  dfxtfioKXt  ra/Uaf, 

irwK\ripov<rd(it  watri.  •••    ' 
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title  like  Protogonos  or  Protolaoe.  The  word  has  indeed  been 
interpreted^  as  a  title  of  Orpheus  himself,  Orpheus  Proteurbythmos, 
First  dancer  or  singer.  Such  an  interpretation  argues,  I  thinks 
a  grave  misunderstanding.  It  ignores  the  juxtaposition  of  Prot- 
eurhythmos  with  Aphrodite  and  rests  for  support  on  the  initial 
error  that  Orpheus  himself  is  a  faded  god.  Proteurhythmos  i% 
I  think,  not  Orpheus,  but  a  greater  than  he,  the  god  whom  he 
worshipped,  Eros  Protogonoa  Orpheus  is  a  musician,  but  it  was 
Eros,  not  Orpheus,  who  gave  impulse  and  rhythm  to  the  great 
dance  of  creation  when  '  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together.'  Ero8, 
not  Orpheus,  is  demiourgos. 

Lucian'  knew  this.  'It  would  seem  that  dancing  came  into 
being  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  was  brought  to  light 
together  with  Eros,  that  ancient  one,  for  we  see  this  primaeval 
dancing  clearly  set  forth  in  the  choral  dance  of  the  constellationa^ 
and  in  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  their  interweaving  and  inter- 
change and  orderly  harmony.' 

It  is  the  primaeval  life  that  Eros,  not  Orpheus,  begets  within 
us,  that  wakes  now  and  again,  that  feels  the  rhythm  of  a  poem, 
the  pulse  of  a  pattern  and  the  chime  of  a  dancer^s  feet. 

*Id  the  begiDning  when  the  bud  was  lit 

The  maze  of  things  was  marshalled  to  a  danoe. 
Deep  in  us  lie  forgotten  strains  of  it, 
Like  obsolete,  charmed  sleepers  of  romance. 

And  we  remember,  when  on  thrilling  strings 
And  hollow  flutes  the  heart  of  midnight  bums, 

The  heritage  of  splendid,  moving  things 
Descends  on  us,  and  the  old  power  retuma.' 

Eros  is  Lord  of  Life  and  Death,  he  is  also  Proteurhythmos,  bat 
because  of  the  bitter  antinomy  of  human  things  to  man  he  is  also 
Lord  of  Discord  and  Misrule.  And  therefore  the  chorus  in  the 
Hippolytu8\  brooding  over  the  sickness  and  disorder  of  Phaedra^ 
prays : 

*  When  I  am  thine,  O  Master,  bring  thou  near 
No  spirit  of  evil,  make  not  jarred  the  dear 
Wings'  music  as  thou  fliest.' 


^  E.  MaasB,  Orpheu$,  p.  64.  The  theory  that  Orpheui  Is  a  god  leems  to  ma  to 
vitiate  much  of  Dr  Maass^a  interesting  and  valuable  book. 

*  Lucian,  De  Salt  7  §  271,  ...xal  tCpvOtios  airQp  KOUfmla  Ktd  c^^racrot  ^p^mU 
rijt  vpufToydpov  6px^i^tiift  dtlyfiaTd  iari. 

'  Eur.  Hipp.  627. 
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The  gods  whose  worship  Orpheus  taught  were  two,  Baochus 

and  Eros ;  in  actual  religion  chiefly  Bacchus,  in  mystical  dogma 

Eros,  and  in  ancient  Greek  religion  these  are  the  only  real  gods. 

Orpheus  dimly  divined  the  truth,  later  to  become  explicit  through 

Euripides  of  Phlya : 

'I  saw  that  there  are  first  and  above  all 
The  hidden  forces,  blind  necessities 
Named  Nature,  but  the  things  self-unconceived. 
We  know  not  how  imposed  above  ourselves, 
We  well  know  what  I  name  the  god,  a  power 
Various  or  one.* 

Through  all  the  chaos  of  his  cosmogony  and  the  shifting, 
uncertain  outlines  of  his  personifications,  we  feel,  in  these  two 
gods  lies  the  real  advance  of  the  religion  of  Orpheus — an  advance, 
not  only  beyond  the  old  riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  and  demons, 
but  also  beyond  the  gtacious  and  beautiful  service  of  those  magni- 
fied mortals,  the  Olympians.  The  religion  of  Orpheus  is  religious 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  worship  of  the  real  mysteries  of  life,  of 
potencies  {halfiov^^)  rather  than  personal  gods  {d€of)\  it  is  the 
worship  of  life  itself  in  its  supreme  mysteries  of  ecstasy  and  love. 
'  Reason  is  great,  but  it  is  not  everything.  There  are  in  the  world 
things,  not  of  reason,  but  both  below  and  above  it,  causes  of  emotion 
which  we  cannot  express,  which  we  tend  to  worship,  which  we  feel 
perhaps  to  be  the  precious  things  in  life.  These  things  are  Ood  or 
forms  of  God,  not  fabulous  immortcU  men,  but  "  Things  which  Are*^ 
things  utteily  non-human  and  non-moral  which  bring  man  bliss  or 
tear  his  life  to  shreds  withotU  a  break  in  their  own  serenityK* 

It  is  these  real  gods,  this  life  itself,  that  the  Qreeks,  like  most 
men,  were  inwardly  afraid  to  recognize  and  iace,  afraid  even  to 
worship.  Orpheus  too  was  afraid — the  garb  of  the  ascetic  that  he 
always  wears  is  the  token  at  once  of  his  realization  and  his  fear — 
but  at  least  he  dares  to  worship.  Now  and  again  a  philosopher  or 
a  poet,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Orpheus,  proclaims  these  true  gods, 
and  asks  in  wonder  why  to  their  shrines  is  brought  no  sacrifice. 
Plato*  in  the  Symposium  makes  Aristophanes  say, '  Mankind  would 
seem  to  have  never  realized  the  might  of  Eros,  for  if  they  had 
really  felt  it  they  would  have  built  him  great  sanctuaries  and 
altars  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices,  and  none  of  these  things  are 

1  Murray,  Ancient  Oreek  Literature,  p.  272. 
<  Plat.  Symp.  189. 

H.  42 
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done,  but  of  all  things  they  ought  to  be  done.'    EuripideB'  in  the 
Hippolytua  makes  his  chorus  sing : 

'In  vain,  in  vain  by  old  Alpheus*  shore, 

The  blood  of  many  bulls  doth  stain  the  river, 
And  all  Greece  bows  on  Phoebus'  Pythian  floor, 
Yet  brinff  we  to  the  Master  of  Man  no  store, 
The  Keybearer  that  standeth  at  the  door 

Close  barred,  where  hideth  ever 
Love's  inmost  jewel.    Yea,  though  he  sack  man's  life, 
Like  a  racked  city  and  moveth  evermore, 
Girt  with  calamity  and  strange  ways  of  strife, 
Him  have  we  worshipped  never.' 


To  resume :  the  last  word  in  ancient  Greek  religion  was  aaid 
by  the  Orphics,  and  the  beautiful  figure  of  Orpheus  is  strangely 
modem.  Then,  as  now,  we  have,  for  one  side  of  the  picture, 
a  revived  and  intensified  spirituality,  an  ardent,  even  ecstatic 
enthusiasm,  a  high  and  self-conscious  standard  of  moral  condnctk 
a  deliberate  simplicity  of  life;  abstinence  from  many  thingSi 
temperance  in  all,  a  great  quiet  of  demeanour,  a  manrellous 
gentleness  to  all  living  things. 

And,  for  the  reverse,  we  have  formalism,  faddism,  priggishnese, 
a  constant,  and  it  would  seem  inevitable  lapse  into  arid  symbolism, 
pseudo-science,  pseudo-philosophy,  the  ignorant  revival  of  obsolete 
rites,  the  exhibition  of  all  manner  of  ignoble  thaumaturgy  and 
squalid  credulity.  The  whole  strange  blend  redeemed,  illuminated 
but  confounded,  in  practice  by  the  strenuous  effort  after  purity 
of  life,  in  theory  by  the  '  further  determination  of  the  Absolute ' 
into  the  mysticism  of  Love. 

^  Eur.  Hipp,  635. 


CRITICAL  APPENDIX  ON  THE  ORF 
TABLETS. 

I.     Th*  PeUlia  Tablet. 

Found  in  ezcavationa  ne«r  Ptotelia,  S.  Italy :  now  in  the  Britist 
Kaibel,  CIOIS,  Na  63a    C£  Oompwetti,  JMJ5.  in.  p.  Ill 


c       -  ■  1 

HfTA^AAYTHIAEYWrtirHK  yiAHUMlAftttv? 

e  y  i»«  6  •t4cTi:wt»i))t/AHHA^i.t|i  Hi<M\>A  1^ 


EYPHIIEIi:  A*  AIAAO  AOMflN  EH'  APIZTEPA  KPHN 
HAP  A*  AYTHI  AEYKHN  EZTHKYIAN  KYHAPIZZON- 
TAYTHZ  THZ  KPHNHZ  AAHAE  ZXEAON  EAAHEAAZEM 
EYPHZEIZ  A*  ETEPAN  THZ  AANHAAOZYNHZ  AHO  Al/ 
YYXPON  YAHP  HPOPEON,  <I>YAAKEZ  A'  EHinPOZGE 
EIHEIN-  THI  HAII  EIAAI  KAI  OYPANOY  AZTEPOENT 
AYTAP  EAAOI  TENOI  OYPANION-  TOAE  A*  IZTE  KAI 
AIYHI  A  EIAAI  AYH  KAI  AHOAAYAAAI-  AAAA  AOT  AP 
YYXPON  YAHP  HPOPEON  THZ  AANHAAOZYNHZ  AHO 
KAYKOI  10)1  AniOYZI  HIEIN  0EIHZ  An<0  AIAAN>H2 
KAI    TOr    EHEir   A<AAOIZI   AAE0*>   HPHEZZIN   ANA5E 

IHZ   TOAE 0ANEIZ0 

TOAETPAY 

rAnZEIHA  (?)    •  •  ZKOTOZ  AAA<I>IKAAYYAZ 

*  Thou  Shalt  find  to  the  left  of  the  Hotiae  of  Hades  a 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  white  cypr 
To  this  Well-spring  approach  not 
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But  thou  shalt  find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memory, 

Cold  water  flowing  forth,  and  there  are  Quardians  oefore  it 

Say :  ^  I  am  a  chad  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven ; 

fiut  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).    This  ye  know  yourselvea. 

And  lo,  I  am  parohed  with  thirst  and  I  perish.    Cfive  me  quickly 

The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Laice  of  Memory." 

And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holy  Well-spriiu^ 

And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship.... 

Kaibel  (La)  says  "  pertinet  lammina,  ut  nunc  apparet^  ad  saeculum  iii  yel 
summumivanteChr.  n."  It  had  formerly  been  supposed  to  be  much  later.  Ho 
confidently  attributes  the  accompanying  tablet  (Na  V.)  to  the  fourth  oentmy, 
and  this  one  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  early  or  earlier.  It  is  altogether  mora 
carefully  written,  which  detracts  fix)m  its  appearance  of  age.  The  use  of  the 
diphthong  ov  for  instance,  where  No.  V.  has  o,  is  probably  a  sign  of  carafiil 
writing,  not  of  lateness.  The  letters  are  very  well  formed  and  early  in  shape. 
Subscript  i  is  never  neglected.  Elision  only  once  (tlftX  oA|),  and  then,  it  would 
seem,  of  set  purpose  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Weight  must  also  be  allowed  to 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  text  of  the  *' ancient  Orphic 
poem  *'  (see  below  on  No.  V.)  is  given,  with  no  compendia  or  oomiptioniL  Hie 
dialect,  also,  is  pure  literary  epic;  i.e.,  one  may  presume,  the  pure  dialeot  of 
the  **  ancient  poem''  itself,  with  no  admixture  of  local  forms  such  as  have  orept 
by  process  of  time  into  the  formulae  on  the  other  tablets.  The  douUa  a  of 
€vpri<r<rtu  in  1.  1  may  indeed  be  dialectical ;  cf.  do-orffKVSX^ra,  Annrwoiwut  in 
v.,  but  that  scarcely  afiects  the  main  impression. 

II.    Three  tablets  from  Crete  (Eleuthemae?)  now  in  the  National  MuMom 

at  Athens. 


AI^^AIAYocAA'«t^WK/|AP•AAYHAlA^A^n€MMO' 
KPAN  Ac  AI6NAu>^niA€-|ATHltYf  A^\'Z  «« 

ACT-C 

Po  6  N  roc 

.xir 

ACYlntl-IMIK  AIIiI»An4 

Length  55  mm.;  breadth  7  mm. 

B. 

AiTaI  AYOC€ruj*C  Al  APo/VAYM  AAAAlAAAAmeAAOY 
kPANACAICi  PocoeniAe^  lATM  K  Y  ♦A  ?l  2oC 
TICA6  2:inu)/keiirACY|ocH  MiKAloi)  pANCO 

ACTePo      CNTOc 

Length  62  mm. ;  breadth  8  mm. 
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c. 

AltAIAYocenjukAKPOAAYMAlAAAAPietA*! 

KPANAdAieiPOw6niA6£lATHKY4>APIi:o<. 
TIC  A€rSinai^^^  XI  rACriOCHMIKAIoOPANW 
ACT    CpOfeNTOC 

Length  56  mm.;  breadth  10  mm. 

The  general  formuk  represented  by  these  tablets  is : 

Ai^oi  aZot  ryi^  koI  dir6XXvfuu — *AXX^  irif  fifiov 
Kpovoff  aUpom  [or  a2ffr<u»]  tVl  d«{i^  r^  Kv^ofKOvr. 

Tif  y  ta%; 

irit  d*  l<rft;...rar  v2^  ^/U  col  mpapm  dartpotrrot. 

*1  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish. — Nay,  drink  of  Me, 
The  Well-spring  flowing  for  ever  on  the  Right,  where  the  Cypress  is. 

Who  art  thou? 

Whence  art  thou? — I  am  son  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven.' 

Tablet  C  was  published,  with  some  inaccuracies,  by  M.  Joubin  in  BulL  de 
Corr.  Hell,  xviL  p.  18S,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Eleathemae 
in  Crete.  I  subjoin  an  account  of  the  three  tablets  kindly  sent  by  Mr  Marcos 
Tod,  Assistant  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  to  whom  are  also  due 
the  above  fac-similes. 

*'The  inscription  is  at  present  in  the  Eiknikan  Maumon  h<n%  and  along 
with  it  are  two  others  almost  exactly  similar.  I  could  get  no  information  about 
them,  save  that  they  also,  according  to  the  Evpmypcor  of  the  Museum,  are 
'from  Crete.'  All  three  are  on  thin  stripe  of  gold,  roughly  rectangular,  and 
are  traced  in  very  small  and  fine  letters  with  a  needle  point.  The  execution  is 
in  all  three  instances  rough,  but  C  is  considerably  better  in  this  respect  than 
A ;  B  holds  an  intermediate  position.  I  worked  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass,  and  in  most  cases  am  quite  sure  of  my  readings  even  where  I  difier  fitmi 
Bull  Corr,  ffeU," 

Nom :  L  1.  What  comee  between  aZot  and  iym  in  A,  Mr  Tod  cannot 
decipher.    Was  it  adot  written  twice  ? 

Ku  fioiC:  wu  fiov  B  (and  C,  according  to  Joubin).  I  had  conjectured  frota 
Joubin's  reading  wU  fipov^  the  initial  fi  being  doubled  as  in  M  fifuyopounp,  eta, 
in  the  so-called  Aeolic  poetry  (Cretan— Arcadian  »*Urgriechisch'),  and  this 
proves  to  be  the  reading  of  A. 

L  i.  aitipom  C  and  R  Joubin  gave  alt\  pim :  aupam  A.  Evidently  the 
Doric  genitive  of  an  acy.  alipoot  or  aUpoot,  Mr  Tod  (and  I  also)  had  coo- 
jeotored  ali  ^/i*,  and  he  would  also  take  attpom  as  a  verb. 

rrj  Kv^purot :  sa  ^orL 

Am  to  the  metre  and  reading  of  the  last  line,  see  below  p.  671. 
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III.     Timpane  Grande  Tablet  (a). 

A  thin  rectangular  slip  of  gold,  like  the  othera,  fouzkd  in  a  large  tomb  in 
the  commune  of  Corigliano-Calnbro,  S.  Italy.  (Published  in  the  AUi  d,  R, 
Accad.  dei  Linoei,  Serie  in.  1878—79;  Memorie,  p.  328:  of.  KaibeJ,  CIGIJS, 
642.)    The  fete-simile  that  follows  was  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  ComparettL 

£  yfMAA^rfAN  T  A  y  /Kl  f>B  ttA  6Pta^7^A^  ' 
£  VoY/5    4 NOFJl/toyi  PVt^olBirAAA 

\(lMANMr£Jf  ^oysKA-AAtsA 

*AXX*  6ir((ra/i  y^xi  ^po^*"**?*  <l>aot  AtXtoiO 
dt(t6p  cf'oiaff  ^iTiva 

wtffivkayiiivov  fZ  fidXa  wdvra, 

Xaipt  vaBitv  rh  iraBtjfuiy  rod'  oCwtt  ^o6a'$t  iwtwMtv* 

Bt69  iyivov  i$  dyOpairov. 

ilpv<f>og  /ff  yaika  tirrr§t» 

Xdtpfy  X^M^'t  d«(i^y  6doft«'op<tty> 
Xftfittrdff  rt  Upov^  Kara   <r'>   4<X>(rfa  4firc<-^>vfuif. 

'But  so  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun, 

To  the  right of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man being  right  wary  in  all  thinga 

Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Suffering.    This  thou  hadat  never  mdf&nd 

before. 
Thou  art  become  Qod  from  Man.    A  kid  thou  art  fallen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right 

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia.' 

1.  2.  The  reading  is  doubtful.  The  strip  of  gold  has  been  folded  over 
and  over,  making  eight  little  divisions  by  vertical  lines  and  four  by  horiiODtaL 
The  curious  thing  is  that  in  some  cases  the  fold  has  been  allowed  for  in  the 
writing,  in  others  not  For  instance,  the  first  vertical  fold  would  cut,  as  a  rule» 
the  seventh  or  eighth  letter  from  the  beginning.  A  large  space  has  been  left 
for  it  between  €(  and  dv0pcinrou  in  line  6  (the  gold  is  worn  into  a  little  hde  at 
this  point,  and  may  have  been  somehow  injured  before  the  writing  waa  made); 
and  in  lines  I,  3,  4  and  7  the  lettera  successfully  dodge  it.  But  the  x  of  x^'H^ 
is  half  obliterated,  and  the  letter  following  t  in  1.  2  is  lost  in  a  maoi  of 
crumpled  gold.  It  might  be  EIOIAS-a^ouir,  supposing  a  space  to  be  vacant 
in  the  crumple,  as  between  f(  and  dv^pciirov.  But  ENOIAZ  is  the 
probable,  standing  presumably  for  ENNOIA2.  The  following  word 
generally  been  read  as  ilEI,  though  AEI  is  equally  probable. 

1.  3.    r6i*  o0iru :  to  t  oCn»  coni.  Kaibel. 
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iyiwmf.    The  y  is  clear. 

As  to  the  inteqiretation  of  L  8,  we  may  aooept  Kaibel's  judgmeot :  "Tidetar 
I  ex  duohus  coaini— e :  nam  hoc  quoque  oarmeo  ei  antiquiore  arohetypo 
derhitiim  eat"  But  any  attempt  to  restore  the  origiiial  ''carmen  antiqiram" 
is  utterly  uncertain.  How  uncertain,  it  may  be  worth  while  illustrating  from 
a  parallel  instance. 

There  is  a  small  oral  Christian  amulet  (CIOIS  i413,  18)  cootainii^  mses 
from  an  elegiao  poem  of  Gregory  Nasianaene  in  an  abbreriated  form.  One 
passage^  for  instance,  runs  in  the  original 

Xpior^  Spa(  kiXtrat  <rf  ^vytcr  h  XaSrfaa  Bok&w^t 

^  Korh  a-Kowikmw  ff4  mmp  ilytXiyr, 
«*ff  AcytMva  wApoiBw  lir^cr^aXov. 

This  appears  on  the  amulet  (I  diride  the  words) : 

Xcr  Bwa^  K(krr4  at  fffvytP  iv  Xtrfui  Bokaffotft 

i  k  CKOirikmp  i  avm  drfp 
m  €€ra  w6poi  arda-Bakov, 
The  accented  letter  alone,  or  the  first  and  last,  or  a  group  of  letters  in  the 
middle  are  made  to  stand  for  a  word.    On  this  principle  we  might  find  in 
AEITINA 

A<(iov,  'Eppoiat  ^ftrwofpa?  vdoft  Xtfifor 

or  Tarious  other  formulae  built  up  in  the  same  manner.     (I  mark  the  letters 
which  occur,  not  those  which  are  omitted.) 

But,  is  this  the  process  that  has  taken  place  at  all  ?  The  same  amulet, 
a  few  lines  earlier,  in  place  of 

^Oy*  <iir*  ifAmp  /MXf«r,  ^fvy*  dw*  iftov  /3ukov, 

giv« 

^fvy*  <iir*  ifimp  fuX^mp  ^o^  irOp  ^Xwp  Komui  i^opt 

through  mere  lipography,  the  writer's  eye  having  wandered  from  ^  to  ^. 
On  this  principle  we  may  here  be  dealing  with  an  original  such  as 

XpifiirT6fJi9POP  Kpopatj  w€<fnikttyfiiPOP  tZ  fuiXa  irdrm. 

Such  conjectures  are  merely  illustrative.  The  basis  of  sound  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  we  have  here  fragments  of  formulae,  not  a  complete  sentence. 
(See  below  p.  671.) 

The  word  d«£i^v  must,  I  think,  certainly  bear  its  ordinary  meaning  "right," 
"on  the  right":  cf.  L  6  dffi^r  odociropwv,  and,  for  the  syntax,  d«(i^  ai(as  vnip 
iartot  O  320;  Jd«  KardaTat^  ^(t^f  dBapdroit  BfciatP  intv^ofUPot  Theogn.  943w 
''On  the  right,  by  the  Spring  of  Ennoia"  means,  perhaps  *'by  the  Spring  of 
Thought  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Memory.* 

Such  a  sense  would  suit  the  doctrinee  of  tablets  I.  and  II.,  and  might  even 
help  to  explain  the  origin  of  Dante's  Eunoi.  (Profeesor  Comparetti,  who  takes 
ht^  in  the  metaphorical  proee  sense  of  **  clever,"  considers  the  introduction 
of  such  a  word  to  be  due  to  Euripidean  or  sophistic  influence.) 
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TV.    Timpane  Orande  TabUt  (6). 
#ifjiT#r***#Ti#^AiT4frMr«MMAt»/fitii<YPFAriA«»^AfCf^Wi**4ll««#tTmriir 

Prof.  Comparetti  ezAmined  the  tablet  whea  it  was  diaoovered  in  1879,  and 
reported  (Notine  d,  Seavi,  1880,  p.  328)  that  it  contained  names  of  divinities 
lielonging  to  the  Orphic  theologjr.  Of  these  he  then  read  Proiogomoi^  Oi^ 
PammStor,  Kybdi^  Kori^  DinUtir  and  TSfcki.  For  his  later  results  we  must 
await  his  publication  and  discussion  of  the  new  fieu)-simile  which,  by  his  kind- 
ness,  is  reproduced  above.  Prof  Diels  published  the  tablet  with  a  fiill 
discussion  in  1902  {Bin  Orphueher  Demeter-ffymnus^  FuUdkrifi  Tksodor 
Oompergf  p.  1).  He  also  with  great  kindness  has  allowed  his  photographs  -/ 
the  tablet  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  book. 

I  examined  the  tablet  itself  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  waa  able  here  aiK.  ' 
there  to  make  out  a  few  more  letters  than  Prof.  Diels ;  but,  as  it  evidently  did 
not  contain  any  special  Orphic  doctrines,  and  was  besides  very  trying  to  tlie 
eyes,  I  did  not  attempt  a  complete  transcript    This  note  is  based  chiefly  oo 
Prof.  Comparetti's  fac-simile. 

That  the  tablet  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands,  no  one  will  deny.  It  asems 
indeed  to  belong  to  that  class  of  magical  or  cryptic  writings  in  whidi,  as 
Wtinsch  puts  it,  "  singulari  quadam  scribendi  ratione  id  agitur  ne  legi  poasini." 

Prof.  Diels,  however,  did  not  view  it  in  this  light  He  adopted  the  hypo* 
thesis  that  the  tablet  was  the  simple  and  band  fide  work  of  an  Apulian  engraver 
who  knew  very  little  Qreek,  but  was  copying  a  Qreek  original  which  already 
contained  various  readings.  He  often  got  his  letters  down  in  the  wrong  cider ; 
often  mistook  one  letter  for  another ;  often  tried  to  correct  his  mistakes  by 
repeating  words  or  syllables. 

Much  of  this  seems  perfectly  true.  Cf.  for  transpositions  iovXa||9^ierra 
=»f\aalfipoyTa,  paawia^aapawi^  frrtr  ofuira <■  Wvr*  ^/Mini,  luurwni^iufrUra^ 
oatUTaiP''6<riri  irair  (?). 

Confusions :  rXracrrarairra  Zfv  (  — frovrowra?  or  ^q,  lara  written  bade* 
ward  7),  so  navvvavraPTff?,  if  that  is  what  is  written,  must  be  an  attempt  to 
get  some  word  right  by  repeated  correction. 

Ignorance  of  Qreok:  Hai/o9rra»nardirra,  cvrtniy^p— /irr$/«ap  are  typioal, 
but  the  above  transpositions  and  confusions  point  to  the  same  ccmclusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  knowledge  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  is  shown  by 
the  varying  shapes  of  many  letters,  e.g.  d,  p  [sometimes  R\  w  [sometimes  P], 
and  the  use  of  compendia :  of.  especially  the  curious  compounds  with  N. 

Prof.  Diels,  however,  goes  a  good  deal  further  than  this.  He  attempts  to 
show  that  the  original  from  which  the  tablet  is  copied  is  a  Hymn  to  Demeter, 
written  in  hexameters ;  and  he  proceeds  to  its  coi\jectural  reconstniotion — 
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while  obserying  that  ^^Ifiemand  die  Unnchmrheit  der  JBrgthmmg  9mrk$nm«n, 
mitt  du  Barbarn  der  Farmm  heanutanden  wML" 

The  oof\jecture  was  worth  makiiig,  and  ia  carried  out  with  the  learning  and 
aUlity  which  mark  all  Prot  Diela's  woric  So  it  ieleseeurprising  than  it  woald 
otherwiee  be,  to  find  the  tablet  described  by  scholan^  without  forther  quali- 
floalion,  as  a  Demeter-hymnui !  But  it  remains  a  highly  improbable  hjpo- 
theeis,  not  only  because  of  the  violent  changes  necessary  to  get  any  consecutiTe 
seMe  suitable  to  a  Demster-^mnui^  hat  more  definitely  because  among  the 
lew  really  legible  passages  in  the  tablet,  the  very  clearest  are  certainly  not  in 
dactylic  metre ;  pv(i»  fj  luB*  fjiUpav,  hfrpht  *HXi«,  r^xXiprf  dac^v.  True,  there 
are  fragments  also  which  seem  dactylic ;  ^vfi  iaraKva  srvpor,  liUms  ^  Tvx<uf 
i^Janff  KOfiiAffita-i  Motpait  (?).  But  this  need  not  surprise  us.  The  words  of  a 
charm,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  found  set  in  the  midst  of  a  hexameter 
iFWse;  cf.  the  Tanagra  Tablet  in  WUnsch,  App.  CIA,  Praef.  p.  viii : 
'Ep/iiyr  KiKXria-Km  ;(tf(Srcor 
(KoraMrifu  Autpwriop) 

wirtag  yXwrav  icrX.) 

This  parallel  would  account  easily  for  all  the  hexameter  fragments  that  we 
have  in  this  tablet 

On  the  other  hand^  the  strange  corruptions  and  repetitions  of  the  tablet  are 
more  than  can  be  explained  by  the  mere  ignorance  of  a  copy-maker.  They 
are  not  indeed  similar  to  the  rows  of  abracadabra- like  syllables  found  in  magical 
pi^yri  (ct  Dieterich,  Abrastu,  p.  178  Bffdov&j  aoBt*  aBfipovrnpofua  Bap  fuyappax- 
^^oifpi  KrX.)»  but  they  do  bear  a  fairly  close  reeemblance  to  some  of  the  cryptic 
coms,  in  which,  as  said  above,  the  writing  is  deliberately  confused  by  trans- 
poaitions  and  the  like,  so  as  to  be  unintelligible.    Cf.  Wlinsch,  110: 

npniONnznEPTAYTAANATi  OTnzKAiTozAroPAiAinpnro 

NANATIAEHAnATAKAIHA\AIOITOIITOIZTIA\ATI     ITATOnnAE 

ToinAPAnpnroiOTOKAioTonnAOTi  kanaekai  aytoz  k  a  ith 

THXNH 

(npjiroir  Jairrp  ravra ovrmt  koI  6  ^Apurrayopof then  at  the  end 

ffomd/ii  (?)  alrrovt  Ka\  r^y  Hx^ffP') 

T01ArOPAIA2»6  *Apurray6pat  is  just  like  what  we  find  in  our  tablet,  and 
axamination  will  show  many  other  reeemblances. 

I  have  here  attempted  no  reoonstruction..  I  have  merely  copied  the 
ineoription  and  tried  to  collect  such  intelligible  words  or  phrases  as  presented 
themselves  at  once  or  were  to  be  reached  by  very  slight  emendations.  The 
naolt  so  obtained  is  a  patchwork  of  a  few  ritual  phrases  and  fragmentary 
Ibrmolae ;  rows  of  titles  of  gods,  heroes  and  daemons,  including  possibly  Phanes 
and  certainly  Rhadamanthys ;  and  lastly,  an  unintelligible  residuum.       ' 

The  whole  seems  to  be  a  charm  of  some  kind,  concerned  with  healing  ^ 

fitting.    I  can  find  no  signs  of  its  being  a  curse ;  nor  indeed  was  gold,  unless 

I  am  mistaken,  used  for  writing  curses.    The  long  lists  of  titles  of  gods  can  be 

paralleled  in  abundance  from  magical  inscriptions  and  papyri. 

^  E.g.  Maass,  Die  Tage$g9tter,  p.  388. 
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Tranacript: 
nPnTOTONOTHMAITIETHrAMA^ATPIEnAKYBEAEIAKOPPAOZ 

ENTAINAHAAHTPOIHT  I 
TATAlTTATAnTAZEY|ATHTYAEPZAniAHAIEnYp4^YH|ANTAZT 

HIANTAZTHNKATOTIENIKAII 
ZHAETYXA|TE<t>ANHZnAAAMHEQIAAOIPAIXZTHTOirANNYAN 

ANTHZYKAHTEAAIAAONAE 
ZnATPIATIHANTAAAAAAZTApANTHPNYNTAIJEAABPONTA 

AEnANIEAAOIBNTZTAHTEAHA 

•  THAAHAEPIHYOAAEAAAAAIEPAYEZTIZ    •  A  •  EnjATONHZZIN 

NY5INHAAE0HAAEPANErO  •  •  • 
EHITIHAAAPTINN  •  Z  •  lAZTANZEYENOPYTTIEKAIHANOHTA 

AIENAAMt^Ji^yV^ATEIO/VVAZE^ 
.  niAYZei  •  EPEYyV\AZTAKTAnYPOZ  •  AKAnEAIONAAAHTEAAON 

KANNAAIEPAAAAAANOYAAAANYI 
TAZTH0TE5AAAAP1E  •  •  •  NTEAPHZEYKETHJEIAA  •  •  •  TPAP  •  • 

IHTPOZHAI?T||ONTEI 
HI  ■  nZNHrjYNNAOZEZnTENAAAATAAAHTyN  •  •  THZNNZYM 

AAEZTOP^AAE  •  •  CLPH/ti 

•  A  •  •    •  HP    .  •  NOZZ EYTOAAEPTAI  •  AAYH  •  4»AENA 

INAI 

llpcn-oyopf  r$  Mi;rcrra  fra/i/Aarp4fia(?)  Kv/9€X«ia  KoppOy  6aui  fticf(f)  A^fUfr/MT 
ipraroA  (?)  irarafrra  (»  navr6nra  7)  ZcO  IcSny,  rv  di  2dpairi  (t)  *HXtf  irvjpaviy  ^av- 
raarfj  ihavraar^  ixaro'-u  (7)  Nikq  Sfln;  dj  TvX" '  'T'  ^•'lyf  wdpLfuif^joi  Moipan  [OT 
Nijcoir  ^d«  rv^oir  iifidviis  wafifui^fo-i  Mocpair]  Sr^roi  (t)  vayroyvoTal  (?)  c^xXifrv 
Aiii/Aov  bitnrqra  'ion;  (?)  fravrpda^ora  iravrrfpwvra  ( « iravroKfKh-vrro  f)  iKmrl" 

(ipovra  dp«iraycf  (?) rXi;r/a  ir oyn;.     Mi)  d/pt  irv»fi*  Hfi  pqi  i^awfit^  (t)  r(vi»«**» 

/vrroroviyoTti/.  Nv^ir  i}  /if ^  ripdpav  «ytt  •  *  •  *  iirTfjpap  n^  yi;<maaTvr  (?)  Zcv  ^po- 
pvTTit  Koi  ^aviSvrra  dif  i/afuiriaif  (7)  *  •  •  iftrM<r€rt  fi^vp*  Aimucra  wvp6t  •  •  •  kov 

ntbiov  (?)  •••  iiy*p6v bU  'VaddpavBv i^apap Z«0*»*  Aa{fia)rpm  •" 

lftTp6s  *HX4f  (?)  ur  (A)i»  4  avvvaot  Wft'  Apara  /u)  w|i|if- 

OTopt  (?)•••  ttp^l' 

One  might  translate  tentatively  :  *'  O  First-Born,  Earth,  OounseUoTi  All- 
Motherly,  Cybeleao,  Kora,  Holy  Child  of  Demeter(?) ,  All-Seeing Zeua,  Heator, 

and  thou  Sarapis,  Sun,  Fire-Kindler,  Maker-of- Appearances,  Far-Seeing  (fl) 

Victory  and  oqual  Fortune ;  come  ye,  Phanes,  All-Counselling  Fates  (or 
With  victories  and  Fortunes  thou  didst  appear,  with  the  All-Devising  Fates) 

Stayers  (7),  All-Accomplishers  (?),  Well-named  Daemon,  Master,  Hsakr  (fX 

All-SubiUi**       nControUer,  Driver  of  Thunder,  Sickle-Bearer  (?), to  be 

endured  ii«  all  wise.  That  thou  mayest  not  with  vapour  make  to  born  a 
tumour  in  me  (??) ...  I  will  pay  ...  sevenfold  fasting.  In  the  nights  or  aftor 
daybreak  I for  seven  days  the  fasting. 

Zeus  Penetrator  (?)  and  All-seeing,  Divine,  Ruler  of  Streams,  ...  ye  will 
make  to  spring  a  stream  not  in  drops  of  fire 

Plain guide...  Divine  Rhadamanthys for  six  days Zeus 

Demetcr Healer,  Sun that  She  sharing  the  Shrine  for  ftve 

days  may  not " 
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v.,  VL  and  VIL     The  (hmpagno  TabUU. 

Publkhed  Noiine  dsgli  Seapi,  1880.  Ct  Kftibel,  CIGIS,  481,  a,  6»  & 
Tliese  three  tablets  were  found  on  the  estate  of  the  Baron  Oompagno,  near 
N^ilea,  not  fiur  from  the  Timpone  Qranda  The  tablets  were  close  to  the  hand 
of  the  skeleton  in  each  case. 

V.    dm^pagno  Tablet  (a). 

wMtv^  r  Cf^  ^t  0  A  f  rov*^f  d^fn*  j 

ffAtA9A^^rot0SQiA^AOHf^fAi.j! 
tUfQMAHTA  ki^A  V A<0 ^  KVHh  O  / 

rfOnOtttrAPr'jliA  tA^Ot  £/^'^^f*Oi 
/^f<lASrn&^o  A.  rrc/vr^  ^V  A«OM/ 
AI  f  itf  Mff/Al  i^«<  i  f  r»^A  nggMAt  { 

ftQ/\MtM*fM'^^xAtf£r£^M0t^t.  I 


EPXOA^AI    EK   KOOAPOn,   KOOAPA   XGONKcon)   BAIIAEIA, 
EYKAHZ   EYBOAEYZ  TE   KAI  A0ANATOI   0EOI   AAAOI. 
KAI    TAP   ErnN    YAAHN    TENOZ   GABION    EYXOAAA<i>  EIAAEN, 
AAA  AAE  AAOPA   EAAAAAIE   KAI   A6ANAT0I   6E0I   AAAOI 

KAI   AZZTEPOBAHTA   KEPAYNON. 

KYKAO  A*    EEEHTAN    BAPYHENGEOZ   APrAAEGIO' 
lAAEPTO  A'    EHEBAN   ZTE<l>ANO  HOZI    KAPHAAIAAOIZI' 
AEZZnOINAZ  AE  YnO   KOAHON    EAYN    X0ONIAZ    BAZIAEIAZ- 
lAAEPTO  A*  AHEBAN   ZTEAAANO  nOZI    KAPHAZIAAOIZI. 
OABIE   KAI   AAAKAPIZTE,  OEOZ  A'    EZHI   ANTI  BPOTOIO. 
EPI4»0Z   EZ   TAA'   EHETON. 

Kaibel  remarks  with  regard  to  these  three  documents  :  "  Fuit  aliquando 
Saeculo  Quarto  antiquius  apud  Sjbaritas  carmen,  quod  Orphioo,  ut  ita  dicam, 
dioendi  genere  conceptum  lamminis  aureis  inscriptum  defunctorum  corporibus 
imponi  solebat,  quo  ipsi  vitae  ante  actae  quasi  testimonio  fidei  deorum  in- 
HBTorum  commendarentur.  Quod  carmen  cum  in  usum  sepulcrorum  saepius 
describeretur,  sensim  corrumpebatur  et  in  brevius  redigeba^ur,  omissis  aliis, 
aliis  additis,  pluribus  denique  mutatis,  ut  tamen  pri maris  indoles  non  oblitte- 
rmrstur.  Tria  nunc  ezempla  inventa  sunt. .  ..Antiquius  primum  est,  quod  ad  IV 
a.  Chr.  n.  saeculum  referri  iubet  ipsa  ratio  orthographies  (KYKAO,  IMEPTO, 
2TE4AN0)  sed  baud  ita  multo  recentiora  reliqua  duo,  quod  dooet  scripturae 
genus  simillimum." 

The  letters  are  ancient  and  well  formed,  approaching  more  closely  to  those 
of  fourth  and  fifth  century  inscriptions  than  to  the  papyrus  of,  say,  Timotheus. 
L  1.    The  form  KoBapot  is  dialectical.     It  occurs  in  Elean  and  Thurian  in- 
scriptions, e.g.  the  Heraclean  Tables.    Contrast  this  peculiarity  with  the  style 
of  Tablet  I. 

I  punctuate  after  KoBapAv  :  **  I  come  from  the  Pure,  O  Pure  Queen,"  not 
^Pore  I  oome  from  the  Pure,  O  Queen."  The  rhythm  of  the  line  points 
•troogly  to  this.    Only  by  a  definite  system  of  punctuation,  such  as  did  not 
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exist  in  anoient  Qreek,  could  you  in  such  a  aentenoe  make  a  reader  pause 
elsewhere  than  in  the  natural  pause  of  the  metra  The  sense  is :  **  I  come  from 
the  Orphioallj-initiated,  O  Queen  of  the  Orphioally-initiated.* 

3,  4,  6,  8.  tIfitVi  Mopa  («Mocpa:  of.  the  next  tablet),  daartpofikifraf  Atar* 
unoivat  are  all  dialectical  forms. 

7  and  9.  Observe  the  difference  of  reading.  Fl  9  is  wrong  in  imyJivo  and 
KapnaalfjLourif  SO  air«/3av,  in  itself  an  interesting  variant,  must  be  suspected  to 
be  mere  mistake  also. 

VI.  Compagno  Tablet  (6). 

EPXOMA   E   KAPniI  XONHN    KA6APA  XONinN  BAIIAHEI 
EYKAE   KAI    EYBOYAEYI    KAI   GEOI  <Kai)  AAIAAONE<c)  AAAOI 

KAI  rPA  ErnN  yaah  teno  eyxoaaai  oabioin  ^INAI 

nONAN   A  ANTAHEirEIEl   EPmi    ENEKA  OYfl   A^KAflN 
EITE  AAE  AAOPA  EAAAAAZATO  EITE  AlTEPOHHTI  K<e>PAYNnN 
NYN  A   IKETI    IKHI   HAI  ArNHN  <l>EZE<l>ONEAN 

nz  AAEi  nPo<i>n  heiyh  ^apaiz  ez  EYArEini 

1.    K  may  be  compendium  for  Ke ;  II  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  N. 

3.  EINAI  either  begun  per  compendium  and  then  written  in  frill,  or  else 
the  N  of  okfiiov  is  compounded  with  the  E.    Cf.  the  next  tablet. 

4.  So.  iroiwkv  d*  avranirtiu  tpytiv  €VtK*  ov^l  dixoiW. 

6,  7.     Sa  Mv  d'  Uinfs  ckm  wap*  6yv^v  (or  dyav^v  I)  *tpv€^6v€Wif 
ms  fi€  irp&t^pviv  ir4fiy^  thpas  it  fhayiuv, 

VII.  Compagno  Tablet  (o). 


r 
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EPXOMAI   E  KAGAPn  KA$  O   BAZIAEA^ 
^YKAEOTA)  KA  EYBOAEY  KAI  GEOI  OZOI  AA\ONEZ  AAAO 
KAI  TAP  En  YO  TENOZ   EYXOAAAI   EINAI   OABIO 
nOINAN   NATAHETE  EPm  OTI  AIKAHN 

ET  ME  AAOIP AXTEPOHHTI  (KAI>  KEPAYNO 

NYN  AE   KE   IKH  AKH  TTAPA  <I>ZE4» 

nX  ME   PO*  HEYE  M  EAPAI   EX  EYm 

i:    Perhaps  EKKAGAPO,  a  doable  K  being  written  per  eampendium. 

Ka9  apparently  KAePO  per  oompendtum^  or  even  Ko0apdL  The  letter 
gifen  as  O  ia  more  like  n,  but  really  illegible. 

After  BA2IAEA  (EA  per  eompendium)  a  letter  like  E  or  R.  The  name 
EuUes  seems  to  have  pnssled  the  scribe. 

i.  EYKAEYA.  The  last  letter  may  be  A  or  A.  Probably  there  is  some 
conftised  dittography,  as  if  the  E  suggested  beginning  EYKAE  again. 

OSOI  seems  miswriting  for  KAI. 

a    YO  or  YM :  uncertain. 

B&m  per  eompendium :  cf.  the  foregoing.  Kaibel  says  of  (6)  and  (e) : 
^'Hseo  duo  oarmina  ridentur  ex  communi  archetype  esse  descripta  non 
solom  quod  inter  se  magis  similia  sunt  quam  utrumque  prime,  sed  etiam 
propterea  quod  esdem  ligatura  in  utroque  verba  Skfitop  tlpoi  scripta  sunt.** 

4.    Or  NATAnETEll  PTO  for  dvrair4Ttiv\ 

ft.    ET :  perhaps  eompendium  for  f  irf . 

The  1  of  ilm-ffMSTTri  is  like  E.  Before  K^pavpo  there  seems  to  be  koI  l^ 
ditlogimphy. 

The  general  formulae  represented  by  the  three  tablets  together,  may  be 
tnuMlated : 

'Out  of  the  Pure  I  oome,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  and  other  Qoda  and  Daemons: 
For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race. 
And  I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous, 
Whether  it  be  that  Fate  laid  me  low  or  the  Qods  Immortal 

Or with  star-flung  thunderbolt 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel ; 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired; 

I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld; 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  {or  from)  the  Circle  desired ; 

And  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  Holy  Phersephoneia 

That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed. — 

Hi^py  and  BlessM  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  Mortal' 

(The  proee  formula :  '  A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk' :  is  once  inserted  in 
the  midst  of  the  poem.) 

To  sum  up,  we  find  in  these  three  tablets  some  common  characteristics. 
They  all  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  some  colloquial  Italian  dialect  The 
form  Ko3ap6t  is  Thurian.  The  free  omission  and  addition  of  final  N  is  |irobably 
another  Italian  symptom,  having  its  analogy  in  the  treatment  of  final  M  in 
Latin.    It  seems  not  to  have  been  pronounced.    We  find  YM O  (ip»r),  IIP040 
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(np6<l}p€n^\  AFNH  (ayy^y),  EYAFEIO  (tifoytrnw)  and  nee  wena  KPArNON 
{Ktpavpf),  There  ia  the  same  unoertaintj  about  I  fbllowing  another  vowel : 
we  have  EPXOMA,  MEI  (/m),  IKOL  The  writer  of  (b\  aod  perhaps  of  (c)  aleo^ 
did  not  understand  what  words  he  was  writing.  One  could  be  more  aore  about 
(c)  if  it  were  not  that  some  of  his  most  glaring  apparent  miatakfie  prove  oo 
examination  to  be  oompendiary  forms  and  possibly  aoourate. 

But  another  form  of  compendiary  writing  occurs,  I  think,  in  all  of  theae 
tablets,  and  is  of  more  interest. 

There  is  a  sentence  which  appears  in  (o)  as 
ET  ME  MOIP AZTEPOnHTI  (KAI)  KEPAYNO. 

Evidently  not  a  complete  sentence,  any  more  than  it  is  a  complete  verse,  bat  a 
beginning  and  end  with  the  middle  omitted. 
In  (6)  we  have  it  a  little  fuller. 

EITE  ME  MOPA  EAAMAIATO  •    •  •  EITE  AXTEPOnHTI   KPAYNHN. 

This,  with  a  little  necessary  emendation,  might  seem  to  be  a  complete 
sentence,  as  indeed  Elaibel  takes  it^  were  it  not  for  a  fuller  version  still  in  (a). 
AAA  ME  MOPA  EAAMAZE   KAI  AGANATOI   GEOI  AAAOI 

KAI  AIXTEPOBAHTA  KEPAYNON. 

This  fuller  and  corrector  version  is  obviously  incomplete,  both  in  sense  and 
in  metre.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  have  in  all  three  cases  a  ooo- 
fessedly  incomplete  collection  of  words,  standing  for  a  complete  and  well-koown 
formula.  The  words  seem  to  be  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sentenoas. 
It  i8  as  though,  in  a  community  accustomed  to  the  Anglican  Chureh  Servioe^ 
we  found,  first:  "  When  the  wicked  man  hie  eoul  alive."  Second,  and  de- 
ceptively complete  in  appearance :  "  When  the  wicked  man  ekaU  eaee  hie 
soul  alive"  Third,  fuller  and  betraying  ite  incompleteness :  ^  Wkem  the 
vncked  man  tumeth  from  save  his  soul  alive" 

Instances  of  this  sort  of  abbreviation  can  be  found  in  most  liturgies,  thoii|^ ' 
of  course  iu  modem  times  we  should  put  dote  te  mark  the  gap  in  the  mMm^^ 
But  it  is  oerteinly  not  common  in  Greek  inscriptions.  Ordinary  abbreviatloos 
are  common  enough — 6  K=6€oi  KaraxBdyioi^  dfiovfra-doZ/iorfr,  and  tha  likis. 
And  there  is  the  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  illustrated  by  the  quotatioii 
from  Gregory  Naziansene  in  the  note  on  Tablet  III.  The  case  most  okiaelj 
resembling  the  present  that  is  known  te  me  is  that  of  the  Oyprian  Corses^ 
published  by  Miss  Macdonald  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soc  Bibl,  ArdUmlag^^ 
1890,  p.  160  sqq.  Cf.  WUnsch,  Append.  CIA^  Praef.  p.  xviii  sqq.  They  are 
prayers  te  all  Gho»te  and  Daemons  te  hamper  and  paralyse  and  ^  take  away  tlie 
Bvyioi  from"  some  adversary,  of  whom  the  writer  is  in  mortal  fear.  They  begin 
with  metrical  formulae. 

The  first  starte : 

OIKATArHNKAMONEZOI 
KnATEPEinATEPHNKMHTEPE 
OIKOITINEZENGAAEKEII0EKOITINEI 
OEOYMONAnOKPAAl  HZnOAYKHAEA 
ONTEZ 
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Another,  No.  IV.: 

ATA— rHNKAMONEZOITEZTEK 
nNKAAHTEPEIANTIENIPOIANAPIOI 
NEITINEZEITEKOITINEIENeA 
EA 

These  seem  to  repraeent  two  very  similar  formulae.    The  first  will  run  : 

Aaifiorfr  ol  Korh  yrjy  Koi  ialfiovts  oirtpfs  ttart^ 
xal  Uariptt  nar4pup  Koi  Mtfrtpts  dyrUptipoi  (7), 
X*HTtPtt  iwOabt  Kflo^f  Kill  otriptt  tvBa  Ka^rjirSt^ 


tfvfi^r  dir6  Kpadirfg  iroXviciyd/a  itp6aBt  Xafiopr^s. 

The  other : 

^aiftovtt  ol  Korii  yrjv  Koi  datftovcr  oircytr  ffOTc, 
Kal  Uar^fHS  naripnp  jcal  Mf/rdptt  avrUr«tpoi, 

rifvdpcoc  ^dff  yvvoMM, 

dalfioptv  oirivfs  ^art  Koi  otrivts  tpBatt  KUxrBt 

KBvfi^p  dw6  Kpadt7r>   wokvKffi^a  <,itp6vBt  Xa/3drrfr.> 

The  reooostructioQ  of  the  verses  is  helped  out  by  several  other  smaller 
fragments.     I  have  followed,  with  slight  variations,  Dieterich  and  WUnsoh. 

Now  here  we  find  several  points  closely  reminding  us  of  the  Compagno 
Tablets.  (1)  The  different  documents  are  all  quoting  the  same  magical  poem. 
(S)  Since  the  prayer  is  a  prayer  to  take  away  somebody's  ^v/Aor,  and  otherwise 
weaken  and  paralyse  him,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  line  Bvi^hp  awh 
KpMfft  -woXvicrji^a  wpwrBt  Xa/Sorrcr  (Xcfrovrcr  is  added  as  a  v.  1.  in  one  only  of 
the  firagments)  is  the  final  line  of  the  prayer.  **  Do  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
having  first  taken  away  the  hurtful  spirit  out  of  his  heart ** 

(3)  The  second  tablet  (No.  IV.)  gives  a  half  line  ap^pun  vfM  yvrauM,  for 
which  there  is  no  place,  and  which  therefore  shows  the  incompleteness  of  a 
formula  which,  as  written  in  No.  I.,  might  have  seemed  complete,  exactly  like 
Kol  aBdparoi  Bto\  SkXoi  in  Compagno  (a). 

There  is  possibly  a  case  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Eleuthemae  tablets 
(II.).  There  is  one  place  at  the  end  where  the  metre  is  broken.  It  may  be  the 
full  formula  contained  a  series  of  questions,  beginning  with  TtV  d*  Za-i;  and 
ending  with  n»  d*  ftri; — Tas  vl6t  vip,\  xal  atpapA  atrrfpowwrot.  If  there  were  only 
one  tablet  containing  the  formula,  one  would  prefer  to  suppose  that  Tit  d*  fat; 
wm  d'  f<n;  was  mere  dittography,  a  scribe  having  first  written  the  phrase  slightly 
wrong  and  then  re-written  it  right  without  deleting  the  first  version.  But  this 
hypothesis  becomes  more  difficult  when  there  are  throe  tablets  differing  in 
several  particulars  but  agreeing  in  this  un metrical  double  question. 

In  any  case,  it  would  probably  be  wisest  to  regard  the  tablets  as  each 
ooDsisting  of  a  series  of  formulae,  mostly  in  verse  but  some  in  prose,  some 
apparently  complete,  others  compendiary. 
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VIII.    The  Tablet  of  CaecUia  Secundina. 

A  thin  gold  tablet  (76  mm.  by  24  mm.  in  size)  found  in  Rome  about  the 
year  1899,  probably  in  one  of  the  ancient  tombe  on  the  Ostia  Road;  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  script,  though  generally  clear,  is  peculiar.  The 
form  of  f  (of.  cvjcX«ff<rcv  in  line  2)  is  new  to  me,  but  in  general  the  writing  is 
like  that  of  a  cursive  papyrus  of  Roman  times.  The  tablet  was  first  published 
by  Prof.  Comparetti  in  Atene  e  Ronuiy  Liv.  and  LV.  (1903).  He  considered  it 
certainly  later  than  the  Herculanean  papyri,  but  would  place  it  in  the  seoond 
century  or  possibly  the  first,  a.d. 

[It  has  since  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Hermann  Diels  in  the  PhUoteeia  fur 
Paul  Kleinert  (Berlin,  1907).  The  veteran  scholar  has  succeeded,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  deciphering  and  explaining  the  tablet  better  than  his  pre- 
decessors.  He  attributes  it  to  the  third  century  A.D.,  and  Dr  Kenyon  agrees.] 


I  read  it  thus  : 

ZpxfTQi  iK  KaBapaVf  KoBapk  x^ovlttw  fiaatktw^ 
££fjcX«fr  Ev^ovXmv  r«.     Ai6s  t4kos,  oirXa  d*  l^*  Jd« 
MvrjfUHrvvfjf  t6  di  d&pov  dMifiov  apBpviirouriv ' 
KoiJciX/a  ScKovvdciva,  voptf  IBi  Bia  ycywira. 

*  She  comes  from  the  Pure,  0  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armoiir 
Of  Memory,  ('tis  a  gift  songful  among  men) : 
Thou  Caecilia  Secundina,  come,  by  Law  grown  to  be  divine.' 

V.  2.  Probably  EOicXtc r  as  Comparetti :  not  c^kXc/  r*.  The  rest  of  this  line 
is  certain  as  far  as  Ai^r  Wjcor :  after  that,  I  make  out  ovXadfx^^y  the  flFsi  d 
being  (of.  that  in  rod«  below)  very  like  a,  and  the  o  not  well  finished.  Repeated 
examination  of  the  tablet  still  inclines  me  to  think  that  these  are  the  inscribed 
letters ;  and  I  may  add  that  Dr  A.  S.  Murray  and  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  as  well 
as  Dr  Hartwig,  who  formerly  possessed  the  tablet^  all  independently  read 
the  same. 

Taking  these  letters  as  thoy  stand,  we  may  obtain  sense,  grammar  and 
metre  by  dividing  6n\a  d*  c^'  ^^*  •  "  Have  here  the  armour  of  Memory,**  and  I 
believe  that  this  inteq>retation,  though  curious,  is  right  The  change  to  the 
second  i)erBon  and  the  im^xirative  addressed  to  the  Soul  are  just  like  phrases 
in  the  other  tablets :  Sk^€  Koi  /iaxa/xorc,  dkkii  nit  fiov,  JcrX.    The  peculiar  use 
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nilw\%  to  which  I  can  find  nothing  quite  similar  in  our  fragments  of  Orphio 
literature,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  St  Paul's  repeated  metaphors  iwXa  diKoio- 
wmnft  (Rom.  tL  IS ;  8  Cor.  vi.  7),  2irXa  ^«roc  (Rom.  ziii.  8).  The  "armour  of 
Mnemosjne  "  to  an  Orphic  would  probably  bear  just  the  same  shade  of  meaning 
as  the  **  armour  of  light"  to  a  C!hristian.  Lethe  was  the  Orphic  "  Darkness." 
The  use  of  Jdf  might  be  paralleled  by  Homer's  wpofMoX*  Jdt,  and  the  scholiasts 
hare  remarked  long  since  that  in  the  later  Epic  language  Jd«  was  used  more 
freely  than  in  Homer.    The  Cyprian  Curses  just  quoted  giro  vfuU  ol  Mt 

KtlftMPOi, 

A  further  question  here  suggests  itself.  Who  is  the  Aior  Wkot  t  A  com- , 
parison  of  the  phrases  applied  to  the  pure  soul  in  the  other  tablets  {0t^ 
iy4pov^  vfAmp  yivo^  Skfitop  ^Cx^fuu  tlpaiy  eta)  suggests  that  **C!hild  of  ZexiB**  is 
vocative  and  addressed  to  the  soul  of  the  de|)arted.  **  Child  of  Zeus,  receive 
here  thine  armour  of  Memory."  The  doctrine  is  orthodox  in  Orphism  ;  the 
completely  pure  soul  is  the  pure  blood  of  Zagreus,  freed  from  the  dross  of 
charred  Titan  corpses,  and  as  such  is  the  child  of  Zeus.  In  an  earlier  stage 
it  was  Tar  iralt  Kok  *Qpavm, 

Prof.  Dials  reads         Ai^r  Wxor,  ayXad  *  ?x^  ^< 
Mvfjfioavprit  rode  d^p^v  rrX. 

and  Kenyon  agrees.  This  certainly  gives  a  simpler  sense,  and  is  very  likely 
right  I  leave  my  original  interpretation  standing  however,  because  at  the 
time  I  carefully  considered  aykaa,  and  decided  that  the  letters  on  the  tablet 
were  oirXoa  or  oirXod. 

V,  3.    Should  we  divide  t6  dc  or  rodt  in  apposition  to  SwXa  7 

V.  4.  Scanned,  apparently,  xVovi^dciva :  such  licenses  are  of  course 
common.  Cf.  the  short  a  of  0{9)ia  below.  The  last  three  words,  forming 
L  6  on  the  tablet,  are  difficult,  but  have  at  last  been  deciphered  by  Diels. 
(Kenyon  however  thinks  that  EIA  is  written,  not  eiA.)  Bia  of  course  stands 
for  0tia,    My  previous  interpretation  was  evidently  wrong,  and  I  withdraw  it 

The  "armour  of  Memory  (f),"  the  "gift  songful  among  men,"  is  firstly  jier- 
haps  the  spiritual  gift,  and  then  in  a  secondary  sense  the  actual  tablet  which 
both  symbolises  and  pre9erves  from  oblivion  Cecilia's  claims  to  immortality ; 
and  does  so  in  9ong. 

.Caecilia  Secundina  is  not  otherwise  known,  but  must  have  belonged  in 
some  way  to  the  clan  of  Caecilii  Secundi.  The  name  of  the  Younger  Pliny 
before  his  adoption  was  Publius  Caecilius  Secundus. 

Q.  M. 
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I.    GREEK. 


dyytXoi  fiavopiffral  283' 

iyiot  57 

kyptla  168 

dyroca  ftSl 

&7ot  57,  58,  118,  114,  116 

dyvpfiM  151 

d$if^\oiy^  538 

aXa3«  iiAvrai  153 

^^ra  88 

dfurarrprwrl  604 

d^AM^  884-886 

dM^^Xi^  rcut  77 

draM^«-a^tfa«  46 

dWlrraroc  183 

dr6^coi  614 

•A^e  raOpt  487* 

draTvyd  586 

AwoSi9wotAwtiff0M  36,  37,  48 

dr6^#07ei  46 

dr6rcftMa  57,  58,  633 

dwowoftwtU  8,  9 

drar/wri(  68,  168,  356,  868,  508 

dro^^ft  48 

dipd  189-145 

d^yWrifrac  533 

iupiip^oM  149 

/SaXXi^rdt  155 
/So^irdi'ia  191 
Bo^^ofKird  4911 
/9ovrXi((  868 
fiphiun  415.  416 
/9^Gror  438 
^M^t  61,  63 

>%«f  178 

A&  371 

8aiAiorft  587,  634,  657 

8ei^ida4/ioria  4-7 

M^ara  141* 

8ftfrcp6irar/Koc  344 

Ai^Mir^tM  267,  599 

A««,  fetiival  of  88.  148 

iiowoiiww  48 

Ai^  ir(^<v  38-38,  643 

apdircura  382 


dpcurorrttfdcit  388 

^pSipm,  and  Bptifttpa  567-570 

a/M^^m  388,  567-570 

iyxvrpli^w  86 

A«tfct  153 

/fiotf^aXI^^  69 

'^A<^c^>6f  c(^  70 

hayut  58 

^a7(^cr  58-68 

iwayiviuira  469,  638,  639 

4p^yuriuA  58-68,  161 

frtfcof  435 

/va7«oa(  140 

iwaytayii  586 

/rc^aiFw  593 

4w9wrtlai  515,  546 

4^dfiyfULf  69 

/e^Xa^it  106 

f^^  504 

^^dp«  61,  63,  147  > 

4ffX^i  IM 
EbSdt^tfUH  351 
€d(f«  439 
cAoc  ywatKtt  418 

f^oaoc  319 

^rw•  129 

Tjnrv^  116 
i^po^rct  215 

^X^ia  77 

tfo^yiyXot  76 

0€pawtla  8,  168,  181,  256 

04^K€\ot  187 

«t#MW  187,  642 

$4€9aj99tu  46 

«/Kra|  629',  581 

«/>arof  518,  547 

^iVcr  58 

0^^mi  67 

^(}va  429 
tfv^k  80 


43—3 


«78 


Index 


Upd  554 
Upetop  54 
Upd/eiy  58 
lipot  ycmot  481 
r»r<H  474  > 

'IrroXiJrv  d*  #n  854 
fuY^  189 

KaBapfiol  116,  161 
ica^o0'i(^ffat  400 
Kcurapua  210 
iraro/)7i({ffat  400 
Wpi^t  158' 
KTJp  TVfiflovxot  218 
in7P  ^aydroio  174 
KTipiTp€<pii%  184,  185 
Kiipv«f  172* 
Kiviia  48' 
/c\i)t  553 1 
Kity^  6fiwa^  161 
KoKvfi^iiepa.  85 
Kpelrrw€t  826,  884,  889 
xi/Aof  590^ 

Xlh-etpai  248 
XiBofioXla  155 
X/Kvoy  158> 

Ma  271* 

Mata  262 

fiiyapa  01,  128,  125 

fiiBij  422 

/ieX^ffTovda  422 

/iuaof  and  fivaHipiotf  154 

;il/(U   153 

vapdyiKo4>bpoi  478' 
K6M«Ma  510,  512 
Nu/A^  262 
yvfufnos  588' 
Ni;/i0<''»'  538 
NOjat  4111 


ehrXa  586 
6pKui  rifu^ttp  64 
5<rta  598 
6ai6nit  411 
6ffiu$dt  498S  599 
odXox^cu  64,  86-89 

ra7ira/)rla  80,  159,  642 

T6rra  ^i  164 

Toffrdt,  rao'rat  585 

TAayof  88-90 

woMBtffTot  46 

vo/Am}  152 

ir6n'ia  tfW  194,  264-266 

vpdpara  15 

wpoKoBapait  559 

vpofffioXal  219 

ffrifi/iara  598 
ari^aifot  592 
ariryy^n;!  15 
aCpiiifjLa  155  < 
<r^yia  68-78,  245,  250 

rifuniP  0-0clyia  64 
Wtfijnu  401,  464,  499 
rpdyot  415,  420,  421 
r/MLY^a  420 

0€   ffl^   161 
i&roir6Xr(ot  598 

0aot  ^i^Kri|t  644 
^«coXa  644 
0i;Xaicct  878,  579 

XoM^n  404 
X/n7<rW  884 
Xi^poi  86 
X^rpipoi,  ol  85 
Xi^/>ot  79 

(^Mo^ya  482,  484 


II.    GENERAL. 


Absyrtos  68 

Achaia  128 

Aoheloiis  484 

Adikia  612 

AdrastoB  361 

Agathos  Daimon  356,  543 

Aglauros  287 

Agnoia  584 

AgnuB  CttBtoB  106,  180 

Agrae  559 

—    xnyBteries  at  556-560 
Agrionia  464 


Aiakofl  610 
Aigisthos  834 
Aioleiai  408 
Alomaeon  220,  480 
Alphita  156 
Amphiaraos  27,  848 
AmynoB  844-846 
AnakUthra  608 
Ananke  270,  605 
AoodoB  122,  126,  276-285,  608 
1  Anthesteria  82-74 
Anthropomorphiim  70 


Index 


679 


^Aphrodite  807-315,  640 

ApoUo  and  Orpheos  459 

Aiehemorot  888 

ArohibMchot  475 

Am  874-876 

Argei  117 
lArr^phorift  131-184 

Artemis  399-800 

Arlemi"  Munvchm  71 

Affkl^pins  M\l-M9 

Ath«.miLi   UC.  ai'i 
i^AUiene  800-807 

Athene  Aithaia  804 

Athene,  birth  of  865 

ATersiotii  godi  of,  eeiemoniet  of  8,  9 

Baochoi  478-477,  560 
Baochoe  482 

479 
Banquet  of  the  Bleet  618 
Baptism  596 

Bath,  ritoal  811 
Banbo  569,  569  * 
Beslinit  G4?remonial  100 
Bi«  4i2.  44» 
BcUeropbori  220 
Beesi  3G£»,  370 
Birth  of  AphradU#  All 
Birth,  Bmtt^  54^/f.^l 
Book  of  the  Dead  576,  588 
Boreadt  181 
Boakolion  586,  588 
Bonphonia  111-118 
Bupih.  ,u [-,>,;;! 
Btimoi  525,  J^igi 
BrotnioM  413-116,  580 
fiueklfaom  37 
BtillUoi  431-436,  515 
BullroiirrF  flJ6' 
Burning  Buflh  409 
'Buik*  IH 

Caeeilia  Beeondina  585,  586 

Calendar,  Attie  99 

Cereal  intoxicants  415-534 

Cer? isia  433 

'Chalcidian  panoit*  139 

Chaos  515 

Charila  106 

Oiarites  387-399,  487,  488 

Choes  88-40 

Chrjse  805 

Chthon  300 

Chytroi  88-87 

Cioonri  4.ii^  469 

Circle  692-594 

Chtith,  pArodjr  of  Orphism  in  511 

Ctionvon  4N3 

ComminAlion  Serriee  145 

Cradie  nn,  f>^7 

Credo  and  Conflteor  156 


Oremation  509 
CretaHM,  the  478 
Crete  459,  564-567 
Cortes  188-145 
Cjamites  544 

Danaldes  618-638 

Delphi,  inflnenee  of  556-560 

Demeter  and  Kore  371-378 

*  Demeter's  people,*  dead  as  367 
Dendrites  435-481 

Deo  373 

Despoina  593-597,  599 

Devotion  161,  533 

Dezion  845-346 

Diasia  11-38 

Dike  506,  613 

Dionjsos  363 

—  at  Eleusis  556,  560 

—  grave  of  557 

—  Omestes  71 

—  on  hero  reliefs  859-863 
Dipolia  111 

Dirae  33,  It:^ 

*  Dirae '  of  Teos  148 
Dithyramb  411 
1>ilh>ramboi  136-441 

|i»1rm,|      C^,ynii    ftt    569 

Dolioli   '' 

Drama,  origin  of  567 
Dmnkenness  447 
XDryas  368 

Em  in  Mysteries  637-639 
KirapbioUa  487-£1>t 
£ti«iK  370 
Strestoiie  77-83 
Eientmrsn  Hyntmrit^  589 
EnnoJa  583-£>t| 
EpIklH'^is  5531 
EpitiK^ftirteft  400 
El 


Epoflisa 


Irgme  519 
Eriehthooio*  405 
ErikapaiOK  649 
Erifijes  61.  6»i,  313-339 
Brte  350 
Ercrt  ''-"^  ^-^^"^ 

~  and  Psyche  533 

~  and  the  Mother  688-640 
Enbortiewi  oH-V.   ^m,  587 
Eaki^  ASA,  Bm,  hu-r 
filMMnidas  353^250 
BoBcapidae  S&S-5SA 
Enmolpoa  558^556 
Ktjnoi  589,  $$B 

Barrnomos  186 

Kutkyphron^  discnssion  of  religioo  in 

the  3 
KverruHCiMo  115 
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Index 


Eye,  Evil  106 

Fan,  winnowing  627-534 

February  48-51 

Februam  49 

Feralia  49 

Figs  for  purification  99 

Flaminica  Dialis  117 

Flammeuni  521 

Fleece  of  purification  647 

Flight  ceremonies  118 

Fox  totem  4G1 

*Frummety'  89* 

Gephyrismoi  136 
Gong  of  Dodona  569 
Qorgoneion  187-191 
Qraiae  194-196 
Gypaum  185,  518 

Hades  600 
Haloa  145-150 
Harpies  178-183 
Harvest-festivals  75-119 
Head  of  Orpheus  468 
Hcbe-Ganymeda  824 
Hecate  288 
Helen  Deudritis  821 
Helios  461,  462 
Hephaistos  376 
Hepialos  167 
Hera  315-318 
Herakles  166,  846 

—  at  Agrae  546 

—  at  Sekyon  55 

—  in  Hades  611 

—  initiation  of  546 
Herm,  Eros  as  630 

^  Hermes  680 

—  Chthonios  34,  35.  249 
Heroes  825-362 
•Hero-Feasts'  849-362,  614 
Herohealers  340-849 
Heroines,  cult  of  322-825 
Herois  402 

Hersephoria  287 

Hesychidae  247 

Hesychos  247 

Hieropbant  549,  550,  563,  570,  593 

Hippolytos  353,  511 

Holocaust  16 

Honey  696 

Hortie-domons  887 

Horse-Medusa  179 

'Horses'  475 

Hosia  506 

Hosioi  488,  500-507 

Hyskinthos  888 

lacchos  878,  418,  540-544 
lasion  564,  565 
•Ikarios'  reliefs  860 


i 


Immortality  477,  570 
Inferiae  47 
Intichiuma  88 
lobacoheia  537 
lobaccheion  474 
lobacohoi  655 
Isodaites  440,  481 
Ivy  428 

Judges  in  Hades  609 

Kabeiroi  652,  658  ^ 

Ralligeneia  126,  180,  370 

EaUynteria  114-116 

Karpophoros  268 

Kathodos  128 

Ker,  Eros  as  681,  635 

Kerauuia  407-410 

Keres  83^  41-48,  165-217 

Keruophoria  160-548,  658 

Kernophoros  558 

Kemos  158,  159,  160,  548 

Kerostasia  188 

Kerykainae  212 

Kerykeion  42,  277 

Kid  594 

Klodones  872 

Kore  and  Dometer  271-278 

Koreia  145 

Korybantes  514 

Korybas  569 

Koures  400,  569 

Kouretet  172,  484,  491,  498-600 

Kourotrophos  267-271 

Krithologoi  87 

Krouia  110 

Kykeon  155,  156 

Leibethra  456,  461,  468 

Lemuria  38,  84 

Lesbos  465-467 

Lethe  574-583 

Liber  527,  537 

Libera  527,  687 

I  Ahum  89 

Likna  4U2 

Liknites  401,  402,  522,  538,  681,  688^ 

549 
Liknon  518-584 
Liknophoria  517-584,  546-548 
Liknophoros  583 
Loutropboria  621 
Lupercalia  49-51 
Ijycomids  470 
Lycurgus  368 

Maenads  888 

Maiden  262 

Maimaktes  17 

Manias  255 

Marriage,  the  Baored  684-537,  548-MI 

Masks,  in  ritual  188 


Mafks  on  foriMOM  100 
lUtriarahj  361,  378 
Meiliebioi  16 
MeiliehiM  889 

UricmfmytthoMB  580 

Milk  ^fl/S  ."lOT 
MimaUones  873,  660 
Uimm  474 
Minoc  610 
MinoUor  483 
Mitot  653 
llnemofljne  506 

—  WeU  of  574-588.  633 
MoifltLiri\   F'rinciiili.^  of  480 

Mother,  the  360-371.  500 

—  *rifl  Soil,  .V>*ii,  f^fK)-663 
Mountain  Molli<«f  4UfM9H 
Mad  in  Mj uteri cji  fil4 

—  EleoRinian  150-160 

—  Lesser  550 
My$Us  158 
*Mjstio  pig*  547 

Naassenes  549 

N«kiiia  73,  367 

Kft|ihniiR  n^^m,  433,  508-510 

Nesteia  136 

Nilaff,  8.  485 

Ninnion.  pioax  of  557,  560 

Njktelios  440 

Njmphs  391,  817 

Njsa  878 

OknoA  617 
Omadius  4A4 
Omestes  488 
OmophftRiia  54B' 
OmpkaloA  m,  »19,  .120 

—  at  KUfUnti  &m^  557,  558,  560 
On&niaefitufi  172,  493 
Ofph«uii  4ftJ5-*77 

on  ram*  601 
Orphk  Burial  ltiU>s  508 

—  E«'li«tol.>(cr  573-638 

—  tnN^tii  STS^-ifW 

—  Tlieogotij  mi,  635 

—  vauM  599-613 
Osiris  401.  i%%  $TS,  576 
Onrania  815,  508 

Paean  488-441 

Fattadiiiiu  301 
rallmji  ^m,  801 
Pan  101,  (UM 
Paoagia  848 


Index  681 

^Pandora  380-38lP 
PandnMos  387 
Panes  378,  383,  380 
Pangaion  461 
Pantomime,  in  ritual  988 

—  saorsd  560 
Pantomimes  474 
r-r  .    ■  , 

Paris,  Judgment  of  303-300 
Pottof  158 

rttrttliiHtfi  111 

Pttano*  WH-90,  IM,  844,  848 
r«la»giati  oliKrifccirif  467 
Fctwianft,  nami'lt^M  gods  of  883 

Perikonios  439 
Phaiies  645-647.  655 
i^Pharmakos  95-114 
PherophatU  555 
Philia  855 
Phiz  311 

Phlja  585.  536,  548 
Phlja.  mysteries  at  648.  640-^45 
Phokos  887 
Pholos  885 
Phytalmios  436 
I'l^  of  iiuiificaUao  153,  158 
Hmiilfin  I6!l 

Pithoigia  83.  88 ».  87.  40-45 
PithoM  41 

Plemochoao  40.  161 
PloQtofl  565.  566 
Pljntena  115 
Poinae  605 
Poljrzeiia  61 
rrnti'iikne  \m,  311 
rriapo*  630 
rrot«a»ythmiM  655-657 
Fitvt^ljviw  643 
riototiTDncKi  017-650,  656 

Psoloeis  408 
Piyehagogoi  69 

Ptmn  fiSCI  '*^       f* 
rrififj-Tttiiin,  ntaal  of  34-39.  163 
%^      :      ta  ritma  319 
Pyanepsia  81 
Pythagorean  rites  454.  645 

Queen  Arohon  586 

Rebirth  589 

lUthabtl^  4i^4.  377 
BhadamaRthrn  610 

Khombos  490 

Sabaiarias  419 
Sabasios  417-419 
Sacra  157 


682 


Index 


Sacramentalism  of  fdtfi  and  drink  458 
Sacred  Marriage  550,  7»51,  563-565 

—  Spring  521,  522 
Sacrifice,  fireless  94 

—  human  96,  109,  114 
Sacrima  84 

Salmoneus  59,  835,  606 
Satrae  369 

Satyrs  211,  879-887,  420,  421 
Scape-goat  105 
Seilenoi  887 
Semele  403 

Semnai  Theai'  289-258 
Sieve  531,  621 
Simaetha  189 
Siren  189,  197-207 
>Si8ypho8  606-609 

Skedasos,  daughters  of  71 
Skira  184,  185 
,  Skirophoria  184-186 
'  Smileless  Stone  '  127 
Snake,  Erinys  as  282-287 

—  form  of  hero  826-881 
Soul  as  bird  200-201 

—  as  star  205 
Sphinx  207-211 
Stenia  180 

fStepterion  118 
Stone  of  Parching  576 
Sublimation  98 

Tablets,  Orphic  573-599 
Taboo  88-85,  148.  154 
Tuntalos  606,  607 

—  dog  of  227,  458 
Tattooing,  practice  of  468 

y  Telcbines  171 

Telesterion  643 
f  Thargelia  74-119 
Theoinia  587 
Tlieseua  in  Hades  611 
#  Thesmophoria  120-160 
Thetmophoriazu*ae  144 
TheBmophoros  187 
Thracians  554 
Thriae  441,  442 


^Thriambos  441-448  • 

Thyiades  401,  528 
Titans  492-494 
Titles,  cultus  882-889 
Tityos  886 

'Token'  155,  585,  550 
^Tonea,  festival  of  815 
Tragedy  887.  420 
Trinities,  maiden  286-292 
Triptolemos  278,  555,  562,  568,  609 
Tritopatores  179 
Trophoniads  579 
Trophonios  848,  578-580     « 
Tyohe  270,  271 

Uninitiated,  the  614 

Vannos  526-584 
Veil,  symbolism  of  521 
Ver  Sacrum  521 
VesUl  Virgins  44 

Wandbearers  478-477 
Water-Carriers  in  Hades  614,  615 
*  Well  of  Fair  Dances  *  127 
WellNymphs  619 
Wheel  588-592 
Wine  446 

Women  and  agriculture  272 
World-Egg  625-629 

Zagreus  440,  479,  488,  400-495,  586, 

587 
Zan  597 

Zetes  and  Kalais  181 
Zeus  Aktaios  27 

—  Epiteleios  855 
-^  Hades  17,  21 

—  Idaean  479 

—  Ktesios  642 

—  Meilichios  18-28 
'/    —  Philios  855,  856 

—  Phyxios  69 

—  Polieus  111 

—  sacrifice  to,  in  Homer  II 
Zythos  428 
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